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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  LETTER  FROM    MR.    LAWES,  OF  ROTHAMSTED.  ON 
ARTIFICIAL  MANURES  AS  STIMULANTS. 

[Some  time  since  a  paragraph  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun.  stating  that,  in 
md.   it  was  found  that  many   of  the   artificial  manures  used   there   acted 
chiefly  as  a  stimulant.     A  gentleman  in  Richmond,  seeing  this  item,  at  once  sub- 
mitted it  to  Mr.   Lawes.  of  Rothamsted  (England),  being  satisfied  that  upon  no 
other  source  could  we  so  much  depend  for  a  truthful  showing  of  the  facts  of  the 
The  following  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Lawes: — Ed.] 

Roihamsteb,  December  30th,  1S78. 

D  vr  Sir, — I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  views  on  the 
subject  of  your  letrer  of  December  6th,  containing  a  quotation  from 
the  New  York  Sun  to  the  following  effect : 

"It  is  found  in  England  that  many  of  the  artificial  manures  act 
chiefly  as  a  stimulant,  and  that,  after  a  time,  the  land  refuses  to 
answer  the  spur.  This  is  most  apparent  on  the  poor  an  1  lighter 
-.  but  even  strong  Ian  1  loses  heart  unless  a  fair  proportion  of 
farm-yard  manure  is  applied.  The  loudest  agricultural  complaints 
in  Great  Britain  are  from  districts  where  scientific  firming  has  been 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  such  as  the  Scotch  Lothians,  and  in  Nor- 
folk." 

In  writing  for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturists  of  your  country.  I 
conceive  that  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  viz.:  that  "the  artificial 
manures  act  chiefly  as  a  stimulant,"  possesses  so  much  more  import- 
ance than  the  latter,  that  I  propose  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  my 
remarks  to  it. 

Before,  however,  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  say  that  no 
doubt  great   distress  generally   prevails  amongst  our  farmers,   due 
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principally  to  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor,  increased  rates,  low 
prices  of  wheat,  and  a  succession  of  unusually  unfavorable  seasons. 
I  have  quite  recently  sent  a  paper  to  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  giv- 
ing the  produce  of  wheat  for  the  last  eight  years,  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  eiajht  that  preceded  them,  and  the  latter  average 
shows  a  decline  of  eleven  bushels  per  acre,  the  results  being  taken 
from  my  field — growing  continuous  wheat  crops,  receiving  exactly 
the  same  manures  each  year.  But,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  distress 
by  the  number  of  farms  to  let,  I  should  say  that  the  farmers  occu- 
pying inferior  clay  soils  have  suffered  more  than  the  farmers  of  the 
Lothians  or  Norfolk. 

The  Lothian  farmers  have  suffered  from  potato  disease  and  bad 
root  crops  ;  the  Norfolk  farmers  from  bad  seasons  and  low  prices  of 
wheat.  In  both  districts  very  high  farming  prevails,  and,  in  the  not 
improbable  event  of  the  price  of  wheat  ruling  lower,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  the  high  standard  of  cultivation  can  be  kept  up,  from 
the  results  obtained  by  the  sale  of  produce  not  being  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  production. 

I  will  now  examine  the  statement  that  "the  artificial  manures  act 
chiefly  as  a  stimulant."  This  is  only  true  in  the  sense  of  saying 
that  butter,  fat,  or  sugar  are  stimulants  enabling  a  man  to  eat  bread. 
Neither  butter,  fat,  nor  even  very  fat  meat  would  support  life,  if  con- 
sumed alone;  but  a  man  can  exist  on  bread  alone,  although  it  is 
very  poor  living. 

Now,  if  we  consider  the  soil,  or  even  the  soil  and  farmyard  ma- 
nure, to  resemble  bread,  we  have  some  idea  of  the  action  of  artificial 
manures  ;  they  supply  part  of  the  food  of  plants,  but  not  the  whole, 
and  their  success  depends  upon  their  supplying  those  ingredients  of 
plant-food  which  the  soil  does  not  contain  in  sufficient  quantities. 

An  artificial  manure  containing  the  same  ingredients  as  those 
found  in  farm-yard  dung,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  would  be  a 
mistake  as  it  would  be  more  costly  than  the  dung  itself. 

I  will  illustrate  these  remarks  by  an  example.  I  read,  some  time 
ago,  in  the  American  Cultivator,  an  article  respecting  the  influence 
of  plaster  on  clover.  I  have  not  the  paper  for  reference,  but  it  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  farmer  always  thrives  upon  land  where  plaster 
is  a  good  manure,  for  the  plaster  grows  the  clover,  and  the  clover 
grows  the  corn  [wheat]. 

Now,  plaster  is  an  artificial  manure,  in  the  sense  of  supplying  cer- 
tain constituents  of  the  food  of  plants,  but  not  others.  Plaster  con- 
tains neither  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  nor  nitrogen,  but  the  clover 
grown  by  it  contains  all  these  substances  in  abundance.  Although 
I,  myself,  have  little  doubt  but  that  the  plaster  enables  the  clover  to 
collect  the  nitrogen,  as  well  as. the  other  two  ingredients,  from  the 
soil,  still  as  some  hold  that  the  clover  takes  nitrogen  from  the  air,  I 
will  not  here  discuss  this  point,  but  merely  say  that  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  can  have  no  other  source  than  the  soil.  We  thus 
see  why  it  is  that  plaster  is  only  effective  on  certain  soils  ;  they  must 
contain  stores  of  the  more  important,  and,  generally  speaking,  more 
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scarce  elements  of  plant-food,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  effect 
of  plaster  cannot  last  forever. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  England  the  plaster  age  is  over,  and  that 
we  are  now  in  the  superphosphate  age.  As  plaster  is  cheaper  than 
superphosphate,  no  doubt  the  farmer  who  can  obtain  good  crops  by 
means  of  plaster,  possesses  an  advantage  over  one  who  can  onlv  ob- 
tain equal  results  by  means  of  superphosphate:  but  I  see  nothing 
in  the  action  of  plaster  which  cannot  be  explained,  either  by  its  sup- 
plying lime  and  sulphur  to  the  crop,  or  by  its  influence  on  the  soil 
in  liberating  important  constituents  of  plant-food. 

It  is  true  that  a  farmer  who  uses  plaster  alone  will  sooner  or 
later  exhaust  his  land,  but  to  forbid  its  use  on  this  account  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  the  farmer  shall  not  derive  advantage  from  the 
fertility  of  his  soil. 

The  value  of  artificial  manures,  therefore,  depends  upon  their  sup- 
plying one  or  more  of  the  elements  of  plant-food,  which  is  deficient 
in  the  soil,  and  thus  enabling  the  plant  to  make  use  of  other  ele- 
ments which  are  in  excess. 

If  accurate  expetiments  were  conducted  upon  the  growth  of  the 
cereal  crops,  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  substances  given  below,  it  is  probable  that  the  beneficial  re- 
sults would  be  in  the  following  order: 

1.  Soluble  ammonia  or  nitrates. 

2.  Phosphate  of  lime. 

3.  Potash. 

4.  Gypsum. 

The  effect  of  any  one  of  these  substances  depends  upon  the  others 
being  available :  and  if  this  test  were  applied  to  a  sufficient  number 
of  soils,  it  would  be  found.  I  think,  that  most  of  them  would  derive 
less  benefit  from  gypsum  than  from  potash,  phosphoric  acid  or  solu- 
ble nitrogen;  also  that  a  larger  number  of  soils  would  be  benefited 
iuble  nitrogen  than  by  any  of  the  other  substances. 

In  making  these  remarks,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  dis- 
cussing the  matter  as  a  question  of  economy.  It  would  be  folly  to 
apply  ammonia  to  a  soil  containing  little  else  than  peat;  and,  upon 
other  soils,  where  its  effects  might  be  most  beneficial,  its  profitable 
application  might  be  prevented  by  the  cost. 

On  our  experimental  barley  field,  we  have  grown  fortv-ei^ht 
bushels  of  barley  for  twenty-six  years  in  succession  by  an  annual 
application  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  superphosphate  of  lime.  We 
have  grown  exactly  the  same  crop  in  another  experiment,  where  u.e. 
had  added  potash,  soda  and  magnesia  to  the  nitrate  and  superpk  - 
phate  :  it  was.  therefore,  evident  that  the  soil  contained  a  large  stare 
of  these  alkaline  salts,  and  that  their  cost,  amounting  to  an  expen- 
diture of  eight  dollars  per  acre  per  annum,  had  been  wasted. 

Now.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  correct  to  say,  that  the  ni- 
trate and  superphosphate  acted  as  a  stimulant,  which  enabled  the 
barley  to  take  up  the  alkaline  salts.  I  conceive  that  a  far  more  ac- 
curate definition   of  what  took  place  is,  that  by  the  employment  of 
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certain  artificial  manures,  elements  of  the  food  of  plants,  we  were 
enabled  to  make  use  of  other  elements  which  were  in  excess,  and 
that  it  was  this  alone  which  gave  to  the  artificial  manures  their  value. 
In  conclusion,  I  venture  to  think  that  the  statement  contained  in 
the  New  York  Sun  is  only  a  half  truth,  and,  as  such  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  unless  it  be  read  by  the  light  of  a  more  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  referred  to  than  is  likely  to  be 
available  to  the  general  reader. 

J.  B.  Lawes. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER?. 

That  the  fanners  of  Virginia,  as  a  class,  are  poorer  now  than 
they  were  five  years  ago,  is  too  palpably  true  to  need  demonstration. 
What's  the  matter?  Has  the  earth  refused  to  yield  her  wonted  in- 
crease? The  statistics  of  the  Agricultural  Department  say  not. 
Then  it  is  plain  that  the  trouble  does  not  lie  in  the  failure  of  crops. 
Is  it  in  over-production?  There  is  certainly  an  increase  of  supplies 
in  the  home  markets  now  as  compared  with  the  same  time  last  year, 
as  witness  the  following. 

Increase  in  Wheat  supply,  bushels 8,500,000 

"Corn         "  •'     3,500,000 

"         "  Barlev      "  "     1.000,000 

*«        "  Rye  u  " 1,000,000 

14.000,000 
Showing  an  aggregate  increase  of  14,000,000  bushels  more  grain 
now  on  the  home  market,  January  1st,  1879,  than  same  time  in  1878. 
Of  hoes,  there  were  packed  from  1st  November  to  25th  December, 
1878,  3,379,593,  against  2,156,272  during  same  time  in  1877 — an 
increase  of  1,123,321,  or  over  200,000,000  pounds.  Besides  an  in- 
crease in  beef  supply,  live  cattle — a  new  industry — are  being  shipped 
in  greatly  increasing  numbers  abroad.  We  were  exporting  weekly 
1,200,000  pounds  more  cheese  in  December,  1878.  than  in  December, 
1^77.  The  cotton  crop  of  last  year  is  the  largest  ever  produced. 
Markets  are  full  everywhere,  but  prices  are  low. 

What's  the  matter?  As  a  nation  we  are  evidently  raising  much 
more  than  we  can  consume  ;  and  the  price  for  the  surplus,  which  is 
exported,  regulates  the  price  here.  Liverpool  fixes  the  prices  for 
bread-stuffs,  meat-product,  tobacco  and  cotton,  which  are  now.  in 
many  instances,  below  the  cost  of  production.  The  Virginia  far- 
mer cannot  afford  to  raise  wheat  at  90  cents  per  bushel,  corn  at  40 
cents,  pork  at  3J  cents  per  pound  and  tobacco  at  6.  The  world's 
supply  of  tobacco  is  now  20-1,000  hhds. — 49,000  hhds.  more  than 
it  was  at  this  time  last  year.  Here  evidently  is  over-producti  >n, 
which,  aggravated  by  the  odious  and  oppressive  revenue  tax  at  home, 
is  killing  this  industry.     The  remedy  is  plain, — strike  off  the  tax, 
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raise  less  and  a  better  staple,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  and  ferti- 
lizers. What's  to  help  prices  for  other  products?  We  were  told 
by  economists  that  when  our  exports  exceeded  our  imports — when 
we  sold  more  than  we  bought — that  this  would  bring  prosperity. 
Our  exports  last  year  exceeded  our  imports  by  $280,000,000,  and 
while  our  exports  aggregated  more  than  $600,000,000,  of  which 
nearly  $500,000,000  were  agricultural  products,  still  agriculture 
languishes,  and  farmers  are  not  happy.  Political  sages  (?)  told  us 
that  resumption  was  the  cure  for  our  industrial  ills,  and  would  bring 
prosperity  and  better  times.  Resumption  has  come,  and  what's  the 
situation?  Hard  times,  poverty,  suffering  and  crime.  The  finan- 
cial legislation  of  the  past  decade  has  been  altogether  in  the  inter- 
est of  non-producing  capital  and  privileged  industry, — increasing 
the  purchasing  power  of  money  and  adding  to  the  burdens  of  the 
debtor  class,  and  forcing  the  toiling  masses  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fav- 
ored monopoly.  How  shall  we  characterize  such  injustice?  How 
foul  a  blot  upon  the  statesmen  and  statesmanship  (?)  of  the  age! 

"The  hearts 
Of  our  people  shall  revolt  from  them, 
•And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change." 

The  rural  classes  are  deeply  involved  in  debt,  and  groaning  under 
oppressive  taxation.  Many  are  hopelessly  bankrupt,  without  the 
means  or  courage  to  recuperate  or  better  their  condition.  They 
have  labored  on  from  year  to  year,  hoping  for  better  times,  until 
they  have  worn  out  their  energies  and  lost  their  spirits.  There's  no 
future   for  such  but  to  die  in  poverty.     "Young  America"  toils  on, 

"For  while  hope  lives 
Let  not  the  generous  die.     'Tis  late  before 
The  brave  despair." 

The  industry,  of  all  others,  which  ought  to  have  received  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Government — the  great  wealth-producing  and 
foundation  industry  of  the  nation,  (the  Agricultural)  has  been  dis- 
criminated against,  and  made  to  render  heavy  tribute  in  bounties  to 
a  privileged  class,  in  this  boasted  land  of  freedom  (!)  Four-fifths  of 
our  people  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  one-fifth,  and  taxed 
indirectly  to  the  tune  of  from  $450,000,000  to  $500,000,000  annu- 
ally in  bounties,  under  a  tariff  of  privilege,  to  the  pet  industries  of 
the  Government, — to  furnish  them  profit  their  enterprise,  unaided, 
cannot  afford.  And  yet  Southern  men  tell  us  that  a  high  protective 
tariff  helps  the  farmer,  the  burden-bearer,  as  against  the  bounty- 
taking  manufacturer.  This  fostering  policy  of  the  nation  has  proved 
not  an  unmixed  good  even  to  the  privileged  bounty- taker;  for  it  has 
seduced  too  many  to  seek  its  benefits,  thereby  causing  over-produc- 
tion and  disaster.  So  that  under  unwise  and  unjust  legislation  we 
are  all  suffering,  pet  and  drudge,  favored  and  neglected;  while  only 
the  money-lender,  note  shaver  and  bondholder  are  happy. 
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The  "protection  policy"  hurts  the  agriculturist,  by  crippling  or 
destroying  the  markets  for  his  surplus,  by  discriminating  against 
them:  while  free  trad?  would  encourage  our  best  customers  abroad. 
and  help  them  to  pay  better  p-ices  ;  while  to  us.  as  consumers  of 
their  wares  in  return,  millions  would  be  annually  saved.  We  are 
tired  of  the  protection  policy,  for  we  know  and  feel  its  effects.  A 
trial  of  free  trade  can  scarcely  place  us  in  worse  condition,  while  it 
may  afford  the  needed  relief,  and  lead  to  early  and  substantial  pros- 
perity. Just  as  long  as  we  produce  more  than  we  can  consume,  and 
for  vears  we  are  destined  to  be  the  commissariat  of  the  world,  just 
so  long  will  the  foreign  govern  the  home  market  an*d  free,  trade  help 
prices. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  it  has  not  been  the 
lack  of  credit  that  has  embarrassed  the  farmer  so  much  as  the  abuse 
or  misapplication  of  it.  in  raising  products  at  ruinously  low  rates. 
That's  what's  the  matter.  He  has  expended  more  in  capital  and 
labor  in  farming  than  his  crops  return.  He  has  had  credit  thrust 
upon  him  by  the  fertilizer  vender  and  commission  merchant,  to  his 
injury  oftener  than  benefit,  as  he  has  found  by  sad  experience. 

They  tell  us  we've  touched  '"hard  pan.'"  That  the  way  is  now 
clear  and  that  thrift  and  prosperity  will  soon  be  upon  us.  If  hard 
pan  has  any  bottom,  some  have  never  found  it:  and  if  prosperity  is 
coming,  will  some  one  tell  us  on  what  road?  The  genius  of  Amer- 
ican industry. [like  a  fettered  Hercules,  is  bound  hand  and  fc  :. 
Strike  off  his  shackles — that's  what's  the  matter  with  him.  Strike 
off  the  fetters  of  industry  and  give  her  a  free  market.  The  patient 
is  sick  with  political  nostrums — drugged  nigh  unto  death  by  empir- 
ics and  charlatans.  ''Throw  physic  to  the  dogs.""  and  let  the 
medieatrix  naturce  do  its  legitimate  work.  Then  Antaens  like,  this 
young  nation  will  gain  new  strength  with  every  touch  of  her  genial 
soil.     Solid  strength  and  prosperity  can   come  from  no  i  ce. 

We  have  the  grandest,  if  not  the  most  abused  country  on  the  globe. 

'"But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores. 
Her  bloomy  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores 
Wkfe  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart, 

The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plai: 

The  tyranny  of  money,  soulless  and  implacable. 

*,-V\  e  are  perplexed  but  not  in  despair — cast  down  butnot  destroyed." 
As  patriots,  it  becomes  us  "not  to  despair  of  the  Republic,"  but  we 
are  growing  anxious  to  see  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  our  toil.  M  i  y 
Virginia  farmers  have  labored  with  brain  and  muscle  as  they  never 
did  before,  and  practiced  the  most  rigid  economy — lived  on  the  most 
frugal  fare,  dressed  in  the  plainest  apparel,  discarded  all  luxuries 
and  dispensed  with  all  useless  help — and  have  had  a  hard  stru_ 
to  live  within  their  income.  When  honest  labor  and  frugal  fare  fail 
to  secure  a  decent  living,  there  must  be  something  radically  wrong 
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in  public  affairs.  That  government  is  a  fraud,  and  its  politics  a 
farce,  that  fails  to  secure  to  its  energetic  and  prudent  subjects,  the 
simple  blessings  of  humanity. 

Halifax  Co.,  Va.  R.  L.  Ragland. 

Note  by  the  Editor.— Our  esteemed  friend  writes  well  and  vigorously,  but 
the  great  example  of  France  stands  out  to  show  to  the  contrary,  and  France  has 
a  large  agricultural  population.  We  cannot  do  better  than  submit  here  some- 
thing we  read  a  short  time  ago,  in  this  behalf,  which  will  do  for  the  present : 

'-Ten  years  ago  the  tide  set  strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade  as  a  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  mankind.  Then  it  was  regarded  as  almost  a  sign  of  Iunacv  to  question 
the  advantages  of  that  system;  but  now  we  see  that  even  England,  which,  with 
Switzerland,  is  the  only  country  where  there  is  complete  free  trade,  begins  to 
doubt  whether  after  all  the  free  trade  theories  work  as  well  in  practice  as  they  do 
in  the  imaginations  of  political  economists. 

"For  some  reason  or  another  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  Germany  is  now 
in  a  state  of  remarkable  depression.  Since  187-5,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
London  Times,  the  trade  has  been  in  a  really  pitiable  plight,  ''worse  than  that 
ot  any  other  country."  Yet  at  Essen,  in  Germany,  are  the  largest  iron  works 
in  the  world— those  of  Mr.  Frederick;  Critpp.  Two  years  a^o  they  employed 
10,500  workmen  in  the  factory  alone,  and  the  mines  and  the  blast  furnaces  used 
the  labor  of  5,003  more.  This  big  establishment  shows  how  great  the  iron  in- 
dustry of  Germany  is  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  Bisuarck  sees  it  lan- 
guishing, he  begins  to  think  that  it  may  deserve  some  sort  of  effective  protection 
from  his  Government. 

'•Three  years  ago  the  free  trade  idea?  of  England  gained  a  great  ascendency 
on  the  Continent,  and  Germany,  troubled  about  other  things,  partially  accepted 
them.  But  now,  with  the  substantial  ruin  of  one  of  the  most  important  indn*- 
tnes  of  the  country  accomplished,  while  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  adhered 
to  protection  andprospered.it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Germans  should  think 
about  retracing  their  steps. 

''Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  never  tried  free  trade,  the  civil  war  and 
its  imnense  burdens  having  compelled  us  to  maintain  heavy  protective  d  ities. 
Along  with  these,  however,  we  have  been  getting  into  a  position  where  our  man- 
ufacturers need  no  help  from  the  Government  to  enable  them  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  other  manufacturing  countries  of  the  world.  Meanwhile,  as  we 
have  said,  the  ideas  of  European  philosophers  and  statesmen  seem  to  have  un- 
dergone a  change,  and  it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  the  theory  of  fos- 
tering industry  by  protective  duties  is  no  lonjer  regarded  with  such  unmitigated 
contempt  even  in  England." 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.  1 

MORTALITY  AMONG  THE  NEGROES. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  enclose  my  annual  subscription  for  the 
Planter  and  Fanner,  and  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  express 
the  gratification  I  have  had  in  reading  the  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive matter  contained  in  its  pa^es. 

My  attention  ha3  been  directed  of  late  to  the  mortality  of  the  col- 
ored population  in  our  Southern  States.  Upon  negro  labor  the 
South  mainly  depends  for  the  cotton,  rice  and  sugar,  which  are  its 
own  support,  and  the  principal  support  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
country.  The  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  figures  of 
the  last  census  are,  that  the  increase  among  the  negroes  throughout 
the  United  States  must,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  be 
much  less  than  that  of  tha  white  population.     Also,  that  in  several 
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of  the  Southern  States,  the  increase  in  the  negro  or  laboring  popu- 
lation will  be  very  small  if  there  be  any  increase  at  all.  Among  my 
plantation  books,  which  have  been  regularly  kept  during  the  last  40 
years,  there  is  one  co  Uaining  a  record  of  the  births  and  deaths  among 
my  negroes,  and  it  shows  that  previous  to  the  year  1865.  the  natu- 
ral decennial  increase  averaged  25  per  cent.  On  the  5th  February, 
1865,  the  Federal  army  arrived  in  my  neighborhood,  and  one  brigade 
camped  on  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  my  residence,  where  I  now  write. 
The  demoralization  produced  among  the  negroes  by  the  doings  of 
the  military,  together  with  their  emancipation,  played  havoc  among 
them.  Vice,  dissipation  and  disease  caused  great  mortality,  and 
they  decreased  rapidly.  The  conduct  and  condition  of  those  living 
on  my  lands  in  Florida  (having  only  an  agent  there  who  could  not 
control  them),  was  such  that  I  abandoned  them  entirely  and  have  not 
resumed  my  interest  there  since.  Gradually  things  became  more  set- 
tled, and  at  the  end  of  three  years,  something  like  order  and  system 
was  restored.  There  are  now  living  on  my  lands  here,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  including  men,  women  and  children,  and  their 
natural  increase  during  the  last  decade,  from  1868  to  the  present 
time,  is  21  per  cent. 

The  mortuary  statistics  of  most  Southern  cities  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  far  greater  mortality  of  the  negroes  than  the  whites  in  those 
cities  :  and  the  question  is,  do  the  country  negroes  make  up  for  the 
loss  in  cities?  From  my  own  experience  and  what  I  have  learned 
in  conversation  with  other  planters  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  also 
from  letters  that  I  have  read  from  planters  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
in  the  country  the  figures  are  reversed — the  death  rate  being  lower 
and  the  birth  rate  higher  among  the  blacks  than  among  the  whites. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  belief,  therefore,  that  the  negroes  in  the  South- 
ern  btates  are  not  dying  out  as  fast  as  some  persons  imagine,  and 
that  the  next  census  will  show  an  increase.  The  moral  of  the  fore- 
going seems  to  be  that  the  colored  race  cannot  thrive  in  towns  and 
cities,  and  does  best  on  the  farm  and  plantation. 

Barnwell  Co.,  S.  C.  Wm.  S.  Reynolds. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

EXPERIENCE  IN  RAISING  TOBACCO. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  and  having  been  requested  to  place  my  plans  of  raising 
and  curing  it  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  I  hereby  give  you  a  brief 
statement  of  them,  which  you  may  insert  in  your  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  I  endorse  Major  Sutherlin's  method  of  raising 
plants;  but,  however,!  will  make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  my 
plan. 

It  is  well  to  burn  and  prepare  the  beds  early  in  December,  .but 
the  seed  should  not  be  sown  until  after  Christmas.  I  have  been 
raising  tobacco  for  quite  a  long  time,    and   have  not  failed  in  plants 
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within  the  last  seventeen  years,  but  I  have   always   succeeded  better 
in  sowing  after  Christmas. 

In  January  or  February,  after  preparing  the  beds,  I  put  from  one 
gallon  to  one  and  a  half  gallons  of  guano  to  the  hundred  square 
yards,  and  chop  it  in.  On  the  same  space  I  sow  from  one  spoonful 
to  one  and  a  half  of  seed  ;  tramp  the  bed  well  and  cover  it  with  brush. 
If  the  land  be  moist,  I  cover  lighter  than  if  it  be  rather  dry. 

When  the  plants  make  their  appearance,  I  sow  slacked  ashes  and 
guano  mixed  (two  parts  ashes  and  one  part  guano)  on  them  in  small 
quantities,  and  increase  the  quantity  as  the  plants  grow. 

I  do  this  at  12  o'clock  for  two  days  in  succession,  if  the  weather 
be  drv  and  the  flies,  which  resemble  fleas,  are  troublesome,  and  on 
the  third  day  sow  plaster.  I  ditch  my  beds,  which  drains  them  and 
prevents  the  flies  from  collecting  around  them  to  some  extent.  In 
raising  new  land  tobacco,  I  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  early  in 
the  spring,  and,  when  readv  for  hilling,  lav  it  oft*  in  rows  about  three 
feet  apart,  after  which  I  usually  sow,  broadcast,  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  the  acre. 
After  doing  this,  I  make  the  hills,  taking  the  dirt  which  lies  on  top, 
that  the  plants  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  fertilizer.  I  plant  as 
early  as  I  conveniently  can,  and  commence  working  the  tobacco 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days  afterwards:  prime  to  an  ordinary  height 
and  sucker  regularly,  but  never  before  the  suckers  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long.  In  old  land,  I  prepare  the  soil  as  in  new  ground, 
and,  before  hilling,  lay  it  off  with  a  coulter,  as  the  "bull  tongue"  or 
shovel  makes  a  furrow  too  deep.  Drill  the  guano  in  the  furrow, 
putting  about  two  hundred  p)unds  to  the  acre,  with  a  one-horse 
turning  plow  :  throw  up  a  furrow  from  each  side,  make  the  hills, 
plant  and  cultivate  as  in  new  land.  Fresh  hills  are  always  the  best. 
I  always  let  my  tobacco  get  ripe  before  I  cut  it,  if  it  be  possible, 
and  when  I  do  cut,  I  hang  it  (from  six  to  eight  plants  tc  the  stick), 
without  letting  it  touch  the  ground,  and  at  once  convev  it  to  the 
barn  as  stiff  as  it  will  bear  hauling,  and  hang  it  on  the  tiers  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  apart,  according  to  size. 

The  tobacco  should  always  be  uniform,  but  the  grower  must  be 
his  own  judge  as  to  its  uniformity,  for  frequently  small  plants  ripen 
as  early  as  large  ones.  After  it  has  been  cut  and  put  into  the 
barn,  the  most  important  part  of  its  management — to  achieve  success 
and  remunerate  the  grower  for  his  labor — commences.  To  make 
fine  tobacco,  it  must  grow  fine  on  the  ground,  but  however  fine  and 
ripe  it  may  be,  unless  it  be  properly  and  scientifically  managed 
afterwards,  it  will  be  of  but  little  avail  to  him  who  raised  it.  The 
first  step  to  be  taken  in  this  important  department,  is  to  yellow  the 
tobacco,  which  may  be  accomplished  within  twenty-four  hours  (if  it 
be  carefully  managed)  by  putting  four  rows  ot  charcoal  fires,  three 
fires  in  a  row,  to  a  barn  eighteen  by  twenty  feet,  commencing  the 
heat  at  85°,  and  continuing  it  twelve  hours,  at  which  time  raise  it 
to  90°,  and  continue  twelve  hours  longer,  or  until  you  get  it  the 
proper  color.     If  the  tobacco   be  ripe,   twenty-four  hours  is  usually 
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long  enough,  but  if  it  be  rather  green,  a  little  more  time  will  be  re- 
quired; but.  let  it  be  as  it  may.  you  should  keep  the  heat  regular  at 
the  above  mentioned  degrees,  for.  by  doing  so,  you  may  be  the  happy 
recipient  of  a  rich  reward  for  your  labor:  and,  by  failing  to  do  so, 
you  will  most  assuredly  receive  a  small  recompense  for  your  work. 
Some  curers  commence  raising  the  heat  four  or  five  hours  before  the 
tobacco  is  thoroughly  yellowed,  but  I  always  wait  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  clear.  Which  prevents  any  green  places  from  remaining  on 
the  body  of  the  plant.  By  doing  so.  the  lug  leaves  will  have  a  brown 
sugar  color  :  but  it  is  far  better  for  them  to  be  of  this  color- than  for 
the  large  leaves  to  be  tinged  with  green,  which  will  certainly  be  the 
case  if  the  heat  be  raised  several  hours  before  the  tobacco  is  prop- 
erly yellowed.  I  have  two  doors  to  my  barn,  both  of  which  I  keep 
closed  during  the  process  of  yellowing;  keep  one  open  whilst  I  am 
curing  the  leaf,  an  1  also  a  hole  six  inches  square  at  each  gable  end 
of  ray  shingle  roof  barn-.  This  is  done  to  dry  the  sweat,  and,  of 
course,  there  is  no  use  in  having  holes  in  the  gable  ends  of  board 
roof  barns,  as  they  are  somewhat  open  at  the  top.  On  all  tobacco 
there  is  some  sweat  which  is  liable  to  splotch  the  tobacco. 

If  the  heat  be  rapidly  increased,  without  letting  the  tobacco  cool 
a  little  each  time,  the  sweat  will  run  together  and  thereby  cause 
splotches  or  dark  places  to  appear  on  the  leaf.  This  is  not  the  case 
when  the  tobacco  is  suffered  to  cool  a  little  each  time  after  raisin? 
the  heat.  Therefore.  I  have  adopted  the  following  plan  of  curing, 
viz  :  Raise  the  beat  to  95c.  and.  without  putting  on  any  more  coal, 
let  it  fall  back  to  90°,  then  immediately  raise  to  100°,  and,  as  be- 
fore, let  it  fall  back  to  95c.  and  so  on  advancing  5C  each  time,  until 
it  reaches  115c.  which  rep  at  three  times  if  there  be  much  sweat  on 
the  tobacco :  if  not.  only  twice.  Raise  from  115°  to  118°  or  120", 
at  which  it  should  not  stand  longer  than  three  minutes  before  falling 
back  to  115c.  Repeat  this  operation  as  at  116~,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  curer  should  be  very  particular  at  from  115°  to  12U~, 
as  there  is  great  danger  of  scalding  the  tobacco.  After  repeating 
at  120°,  raise  slowly  and  gradually  to  130?;  This  should  be  done 
in  about  two  hours.  Keep  the  heat  at  this  point  until  the  leaf  is 
cured,  which  usually  requires  from  six  to  eight  hours,  depending 
mostly  upon  the  size  of  the  tobacco.  After  curing  the  leaf,  increase 
the  heat  to  1»>0°.  This  should  be  done  in  from  fix  to  eight  hours. 
Fire  at  1G<J~  or  IT'.'-  until  stem,  stalk  and  all  are  perfectly  dry, 
which  is  usually  accomplished  in  about  twelve  hours. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  process  of  curing,  the  heat  gets  too 
high,  the  doors  should  be  opened  and  dust  thrown  upon  the  fires  until 
it  falls  back  to  the  required  degree.  To  give  the  tobacco  a  good 
flavor,  it  should  be  sporchcd  a  little  during  the  last  few  hours  of  the 
curing  process. 

After  the  tobacco  has  been  cured,  it  should  be  fired  in  damp 
weather,  according  to  the  process  of  yellowing,  until  the  first  of 
November,  for  if  it  be  suffered  to  get  in  high  order  before  that  time, 
its  color  will  change.     I  never  handle  mv   fine  grades  of  tobacco  in 
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cold  weather,  for  it  is  more  easily  broken  then  than  at  any  other 
time.  I  hang  my  tobacco  as  I  strip,  and  push  it  close  together  in 
the  bam,  where  I  keep  it  so  until  I  wish  to  take  it  down.  Then  I 
open  it,  and,  when  it  comes  in  proper  order  by  a  Southern  rain 
(which  is  usually  warm),  I  pack  it  down,  for  it  is  in  better  order  then 
than  at  other  times,  and  has  a  better  appearance. 

I  cure  with  flues  by  the  same  system,  and  manage  the  tobacco  as 
in  coal  curing. 

The  above  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  I  manage 
my  tobacco,  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of  some  service  to  the  experienced 
tobacco  raisers  who  read  the  Planter. 

Pittsylvania  count)/,  Va.  David  T.  Yeatts. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

REVIEW  OF  JUDGE  FULLERTON  ON  GRASS  AND  STOCK 

In  your  December  number  is  an  article  on  "Grass  and  Stock,"  by 
Judge  Fullerton  which  contains  the  following  passage,  viz  :  "  The  ad- 
vantage in  small  farms  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  France  is  an 
eminent  example  of  this,  and  she  is  to-day  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
With  a  territory  not  equal  to  one-fifteenth  of  our  States,  and  but 
little  greater  than  Texas,  she  raises  nearly  double  the  wheat  produced 
by  the  United  States,  and,  besides  supporting  a  population  of  nearly 
forty  millions,  her  exports  for  1875  exceeded  our  own.  This  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  her  farms  average  less  than  sixty  acres,  and  are 
made  to  produce  to  the  full  extent  of  their  capacity." 

This  statement  of  Judge  Fullerton  contains  a  very  great  mistake, 
and  I  hope  to  show  that  it  contains  several  grave  fallacies. 

In  a  pamphlet  on  "Grain,"  issued  by  Messrs.  Allison  &  Addison, 
is  a  table  of  statistics  of  wheat  production,  prepared  by  Hon.  Sam- 
uel B.  Ruggles,  of  N.  Y.,  with  the  assistance  of  reliable  European 
statisticians. 

This  table  gives  the  wheat  production  of  France  for  the  year  1874 
at  280,9^8.650  bushels  :  and  the  wheat  production  of  the  United 
States  for  1870  at  287,745,626  bushels.  Since  1870  our  wheat 
production  has  increased  at  a  wonderful  rate,  so  that  it  now  largely 
exceeds  300,000,000  bushels,  and  instead  of  France  producing  twice 
as  much  wheat  as  the  United  States,  it  does  not  produce  nearly  so 
much  ;  and  while  France  produces  710,000,000  bushels  of  grain  of 
all  sorts,  the  United  States  produces  1,600,000,000  bushels  or  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  France.  The  Judge  evidently  got  the  boot 
on  the  wrong  leg.  France  produces  19  bushels  of  grain  for  each 
individual;  the  States  produce  38  bushels.  So  much  for  the  mis- 
take. 

Then  the  French  are  so  frugal  and  cook  up  their  provisions  to  such 
advantage  that  what  is  eaten  and  wasted  by  two  American  families, 
would  feed  three  French  families  of  equal  size,  so  that  they  save  of 
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their  production  for  sale,  and  while  France  exports  wheat  from  one 
seaport,  she  imports  it  at  another  ;  and  so  may  appear  to  be  export- 
ing largely,  while  in  reality  the  excess  of  her  production  over  con- 
sumption may  be  little  or  nothing. 

Again  :  Judge  Fullerton  certainly  mistakes  effect  for  cause  when 
he  attributes  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  France  solely  to  the 
fact  that  her  farms  average  less  than  sixty  acres.  Without  doubt, 
the  resources  of  small  farms  are  more  carefully  looked  after,  and 
their  capabilities  better  utilized  ;  and  so  their  productiveness  is,  in 
some  degree,  increased  ;  but  I  think  it  is  self-evident  that  France  is 
so  exceedingly  productive  because  she  has  been  carefully  cultivated 
for  many  centuries,  while  the  stumps  are  not  yet  rotted  out  of  our- 
fields;  because  the  necessity  of  providing  food  for  the  great  number 
of  her  own  people  has  aroused  all  her  energy  and  caused  her  to  use 
all  her  resources  to  increase  production,  while  we  are  put  to  our  wits 
end  to  contrive  means  by  which  we  may  carry  away  our  surplus  pro- 
ducts at  a  cost  less  than  their  value;  because  in  France  the  con- 
sumer and  the  producer  live  so  near  each  other  that  there  is  no  loss 
by  the  decay  of  products  in  transit,  while  we  yearly  see  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  farm  products  go  to  waste  because  we  cannot  keep 
them  in  good  condition  until  they  can  reach  the  consumers. 

It  is  certainly  fallacious  to  suppose  that  France  owes  her  produc- 
tiveness to  the  division  of  her  land  into  small  farms.  On  the  con- 
trary she  is  enabled  to  divide  her  land  into  such  small  portions  be- 
cause of  its  productiveness.  Sixty  acres  of  very  productive  land  may 
be  sufficient  to  support  a  family,  but  sixty  acres  of  unproductive 
land  are  not.  What  sort  of  a  show  could  any  of  us  make  at  sup- 
porting an  average  family  of  five  persons  on  sixty  acres  of  average 
Virginia  land  ?  I  am  willing  to  let  Judge  Fullerton  try  it,  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  a  little  more  range.  Then,  if  the  Judge  could  have 
his  way  and  all  our  land  be  divided  into  farms  of  60  acres  each, 
where  would  he  get  the  farmers  to  cultivate  them  ?  The  division  of 
land  into  small  farms  is  certainly  advisable  where  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  laborers,  as  in  France,  but  where  there  is  a  super- 
abundance of  land,  as  in  this  country,  and  where  improved  im- 
plements and  machinery  are  as  much  of  a  necessity  as  with  us,  such 
small  farms  are  not  so  very  desirable.  All  things  in  moderation.. 
Gradually  as  the  country  fills  up,  and  our  lands  increase  in  productive- 
ness, they  will  be  divided  and  subdivided  until  the  farms  may  not 
average  more  than  sixty  acres,  but  if  this  division  should  be  made  at 
once,  I  fear  the  immediate  result  would  disappoint  even  Judge  Ful- 
lerton himself. 

When  we  have  cultivated  the  United  States  for  a  thousand  years, 
we  will  have  made  poor  progress  if  it  does  not  produce  as  well  as 
France  does  now ;  and  if  the  Judge  will  examine  all  the  figures,  I 
think  he  will  find  that  we  are  not  so  hopelessly  behind  her  as  his 
article,  herein  referred  to,  might  lead  many  to  suppose. 

Bath  Co.,  Va.  A.  A.  MacDonald. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

INDUCING  FRUITFULNESS. 

In  the  management  of  an  orchard  it  is  bad  policy  to  be  compelled 
to  resort  to  doctoring  the  trees  to  induce  fruitfulness.  Judicious 
selection,  with  proper  food  and  good  cultivation,  should  only  be  neces- 
sary. There  are  many  varieties,  especially  among  apples,  that  are 
highly  prolific  in  some  climates  and  situations  that  refuse  to  bear,  or 
bear  shyly  in  others.  Of  course,  barren  trees  are  unprofitable,  and 
should  not  occupy  valuable  space  in  any  orchard.  But  how  are  we 
to  determine  what  are  the  sorts  just  suited  to  our  soil  and  location  ? 
We  reply,  that  experience  in  this  case  is  too  dear,  and,  that  the  main 
reliance  should  be  in  the  careful  examination  of  tested  trees  in  the 
different  orchards  nearest,  in  similar  soil  and  location  ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  your  own  observation,  the  owners  of  these  can  generally  give 
all  the  information  you  may  desire  on  this  point  as  well  as  others  ; 
and  there  need  be  no  mistake  in  selecting  your  trees.  We  believe 
inattention  to  this  has  been  the  cause  of  more  failures  in  this  important 
branch  of  husbandry  than  any  negligence  in  after  treatment. 

Those  having  worthless  trees  from  this  cause,  or  any  other,  if  they 
are  young  and  vigorous,  had  better  change  their  tops  by  grafting  de- 
sirable sorts,  which,  although  somewhat  laborious,  in  the  case  of 
grown  up  trees,  may  be  effectually  and  permanently  done  ;  and,  such 
altered  trees  will  be  more  valuable,  bear,  and  become  prolific  several 
years  sooner,  than  if  small  or  maiden  trees  were  planted  in  their 
stead. 

As  some  cultivators,  however,  may  wish  to  experiment  with  the 
different  modes  which  authors  on  fruit  culture  and  others  have  recom- 
mended, we  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  these  devices. 

In  case  of  extra  vigor  and  luxuriance  in  young  fruit  trees,  by 
which  their  forces  are  entirely  expended  in  rapid  growth,  it  may  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  orchardist,  to  arrest  this  pro- 
clivity in  order  to  induce  fruitfulness.  One  mode,  and  the  best  we 
can  recommend  to  do  this,  is  root-pruning.  By  this  means  the  ex- 
tra supply  of  nourishment  is  cut  off.  The  shock  and  loss  of  usual 
food  thus  effected  cause  more  stunted  growth,  and  fruit  buds  are 
more  directly  formed.  The  energies  of  the  tree  are  no  longer  exclu- 
sively employed  in  growth,  and  the  reduced  sap  ir  utilized  to  suit  our 
purpose — that  of  producing  fruit  buds  for  the  next  year. 

The  mode  of  root-pruning  as  practiced  by  Mr.  Rivers,  an  English 
orchardist  and  nurseryman  is,  perhaps,  the  best  also  for  this  coun- 
try. He  performs  this  operation  in  autumn  or  winter,  and  it  con- 
sists in  laying  bare  the  roots  and  cutting  them  off  smoothly  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet  from  the  trunk — according  to  the  age  and  size  of 
the  tr*ee.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  trench  from  15  to  18  inches 
deep,  in  a  circle  around  the  trees,  with  a  sharp  spade.  »  "By  follow- 
ing this  practice  every  year,  he  not  only  throws  his  trees  into  early 
bearing,  but  forces  apples,  pears  and  the  like,  grafted  on  their  own 
roots,  to  become  prolific  dwarfs,  growing  only  six  feet  apart,  trained 
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in  a  conical  form,  full  of  fruit  branches  and  producing  abundantly." 
And  he  keeps  up  their  health  and  sufficient  vigor  by  an  abundant 
supply  of  old  composted  manure,  applied  at  the  ends  of  the  roots  in 
the  ditches. 

This  plan,  he  says,  is  admirable  for  small  gardens,  and.  we  pre- 
sume, may  be  practiced  with  equal  success  on  orchard  trees.  But 
this  root-pruning  would  not  be  necessary  every  year  for  orchard 
trees.  There  should  be  sufficient  vigor  left  for  a  crop  of  fruit.  Mr. 
Downing  also  thinks  this  mode  is  applicable  and  most  valuable  to 
shy  bearers  among  common  standard  trees,  by  bringing  them  into  a 
permanantly  fruitful  condition. 

The  English   practice  another  mode — that  of  spurring  in.  - 
consists  in  annually  shortening  the  lateral  shoots  of  pears,  apples.  <S:c.. 
in  order  to  force  them  to  throw  out  fruit  branches.      This  ing 

in  or  cutting  back,  is  especially  beneficial  to  peach  and  apricot  trees, 
by  rendering  their  tops  more  compact:  and.  the  natural  tendency  to 
produce  Long,  straggling  branches  is  corrected,  more  vigor  is  thrown 
into  the  remaining  fruit  buds,  improving  the  size,  flavor  and  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit.  This  is  done  in  the  South  early  in  July  for  ap- 
ples and  pears,  and  about  one-third  of  the  current  year's  growth  is 
taken  off.  Or,  in  the  case  of  peaches,  early  in  the  spring,  take  off 
about  one-third  of  last  year's  growth. 

Open-headed  fruit  trees  are  not  so  desirable  in  the  Southern  States 
as  in  England,  or,  even  at  the  North.  The  sun  and  droughts  of  our 
climate  pervade  and  influence  vegetation  to  a  degree  that  render 
much  less  pruning  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Difsbarking  and  ringing  have  also  been  recommended  as  favorable 
to  fruiting,  but  American  authors  do  not  recommend  the  practice. 

Trees  may  become  barren  from  poverty  as  well  as  from  the  use  of 
too  much  rich  manure.  Soil  has  great  influence  in  the  productive- 
ness of  fruit  trees.  Lime-stone  soils  are  highly  productive  of  fruits, 
as  also  those  of  a  strong,  loamy  texture.  A  top-dn  --  _  :  salt,  at 
the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  is  recommended  to  promote  fruit- 
fulness.  Other  means  for  this  purpose  have  also  been  e-: 
which  we  deem  useless. 

In  conclusion,  as  it  regards  apples,  the  size  and  longevity  of  orch- 
ard trees  depend  so   much  on  free  growth  and  health   that  we  rec 
mend  patience  and  forbearance,  and  not  to  experiment  on  them  until 
we  find  they  mean   barrenness,  and  are  decidedly  barren  :   as   all  ex- 
tra pruning  and  doctoring  is  very  apt  to  shorten  the  life     -  -  ree. 

All  l'a,  j.  jr 


A  Sunday  school   pupil  of  tender  age  being  asked   how  he  liked 
the  gentleman  who  had   addressed   the  school,  replied :   "H    - 
funny  man.     He  told  about  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  sa 
was  'Minnie.  Minnie,  tickle  the  parson. 

When  is  a  boy  like  a  bird  ?    "When  he  has  a  raven-ous  appetite. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

REFORM  RECOMMENDED. 

In  the  December  number  of  your  most  excellent  periodical,  I  no- 
tice an  article  from  Hon.  Dudley  Mann,  of  France,  upon  the  subject 
of  "Beet  Culture,  Politics,"  &c,  with  which  I  was  highly  delighted. 
His  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  reduction  of  Presidential  and  Con- 
gressional pay,  struck  me  with  peculiar  force,  as  it  should  all  of  us. 
and  especially  that  portion  of  us  who  make  our  living  by  delving  in  the 
earth — the  source  from  which  all  taxes  come.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact, 
that  when  taxes  are  once  put  upon  a  people,  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
removed  or  reduced.  The  only  way  to  reach  this  case,  is  for  the 
people  to  "arouse,  awake  and  put  their  armor  on,"  and  cry  aloud 
agaitist  it  through  the  public  prints  ;  make  it  the  leading  question 
in  all  future  Congressional  races,  talk  about  it,  speak  in  public 
about  it,  until  their  voice  shall  be  heard  at  Washington,  and  their 
just  demands  heeded.  Civil  service  reform  in  every  branch  of  the 
government  is  most  imperiously  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
tax-payers,  who  cannot  now  make  ends  meet  by  the  strictest  econo- 
my. A  farmer,  when  wheat  is  only  worth  fifty  cents  per  bushel, 
pork  three  cents  per  pound,  and  everything  else  he  has  for  sale  cor- 
respondingly low,  cannot  stand  up  much  longer,  under  the  burden  of 
taxation,  which  haunts  him  by  day  and  worries  him  at  night.  To 
whom  shall  we  look  for  relief?  I  answer,  to  the  popular  branch  of 
our  government.  But  before  it  can  accomplish  any  thing,  it  must 
set  its  own  house  in  order,  by  reducing  their  own  pay,  and  then 
that  of  all  the  other  departments  of  the  government.  It  is  now  high 
time  for  the  members  of  Congress  to  know  and  heed  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  a  thinking  and  reading  people;  that  they  know 
their  rights  and  will  "dare  maintain  them,"  and  that  the  people  see 
and  know  that  the  only  way  for  them  ever  to  get  out  of  their  present 
difficulties  and  pay  what  they  justly  owe,  can  only  be  effected  by  re- 
ducing our  expenditures,  and  that  Congressmen  must  first  get  the 
"beam  out  of  their  own  eyes  in  order  that  they  may  see  clearly  how 
to  get  the  mote  out  of  others'  eyes."  A  hint  to  the  wise  ought  to  be 
sufficient  to  induce  them  to  act,  and  act  at  once,  on  this  important 
subject;  but  should  they  not  heed  the  warning  and  make  some 
effort  to  give  us  relief,  then  the  people  must  and  will  see  in  future 
that  their  places  are  filled  by  men  who  have  some  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  toiling  million.  In  every  political  meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  future  in  this  country,  in  county,  State  and  national  conven- 
tions, resolutions  should  be  passed  demanding  a  reduction  of  Con- 
gressional and  Presidential  salaries,  as  an  initiative  step  to  the  great 
work  of  reform,  which  they  intend  to  clamor  for,  until  a  thorough 
and  radical  reform  is  consummated.  Thanks  to  the  Hon.  A. 
Dudley  Mann,  who  has  written  so  eloquently  upon  this  same  subject 
from  the  French  Republic.  W.  M. 

RussellviUe,  Ky. 
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TUCKAHOE  FARMERS"  CLUB. 

To  the  President  and  Met  Tuckal  '   Chub: 

Gentlemen. — Your  Committee  beg  leave       state  that  the  farm  of 
Mr.  J   ho  A.  Lvnbam   has  been   ris  m  and  t. 

spectfully  submit  the  following  report: 

Farm,  "Linden"  -     jet  or 

Mountain  Turnpike.  ■..'  miles  from  the  corporate  limits  of  the 

1.  an  1  fronts  for  c  ince  on  : 

Turnpike.     It  is  well  an  .  plank  fence 

nailed  on  to  first-class 

The  land  lie-  -      up  to  the 

fences   and  corners,  with  —I  ie  whole  pre- 

senting an  aspect  of  n  -  ~]ng  many  of  his 

nearest   neighbors.      This   farm    cont       -    -  tty-1  acres, 

which   is  under  cult:-.  .ing 

)f  clear,   pure  water,   which  r  .    -         _•      illy,  or  nearly  -   . 
through  :  "  re   place,  emptying  its 

which,  with  a  well  co    -  -  tible  of 

tivation,  either  in   grass  or  a  corn  crop.      The  whole  of  our  frie 
farm  has  been   improved  g  :p  plow;    _  fre- 

quent  pea-fallows.  a>  tions  of  gas 

house  lime. 

The  bui  ling  sist  ol  g,  with  all  the  ac- 

the 
rear,  stand,  at  a  coo  J,  granaries, 

«,  hay  shell 
All  •  anl   otfa 

rollers  and  even  wheel  rs  under  shelter,  an  1  all   in  firs  -     iss 

order. 

All  the:  -  ted,  much  attention  I       _  :  ~~ 

his  z  to  and 

substantial  brid< 
manure. 
That  this  f  our  friend  is  adapl    I  to  g 

lots  (some'  la       -  rer  and  orchard  _ 

herds  and  orebar  ■:-.  all  of  w  produc:    g  lux  iriant 

Spring  s 

others  are  of  much  longer  si  _  1  is  wel.  si 

i  able  var. .  _  i  this  sec- 

tion), alsD  dwarf  and  grapes  >er- 

asparagus  !  e 
.pproaching  the  house  it  will  be  notice!  tl.  .  mention  is 

en  to  the  cultivation  of  Sowers  and  graj  -ino 

san  a  Id  I 
Mr.  Lynham  has  given   attention  to  the   breeding  ng  of 

blooded  stock.     Your  committee  saw  a  -aed 

lel-Kader  colt ;  also  a  :  _ 
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lion,  now  standing  in  the  county  of  "Westmoreland.  Also  some  fine 
grade  Alderneys,  Berkshires  and  Poland-China  hogs. 

Much  success  has  attended  our  friend  in  his  efforts  at  raising  poul- 
try. His  farm  yard  present  a  very  lively  appearance,  beincr  well 
stocked  with  chickens,  ducks  and  turkeys. 

The  fences  and  buildings  around  are  well  white-washed  and  pre- 
sent an  appearance  of  neatness. 

On  the  whole,  this  suburban  residence  of  our  esteemed  friend  pre- 
sents a  very  comfortable  and 'thrifty  appearance,  reflecting  credit 
upon  himself  and  to  the  Tuckahoe  Farmers'  Club. 

Mr.  Lynham  has  seeded  altogether  the  German  Amber  wheat  and 
a  fine  variety  of  winter  oats,  all  of  which  are  looking  ve  1.  Be- 
sides the  winter  oats  and  rye  for  soiling,  now  well  up,  there  has  been 
seeded  about  25  or  more  acres  in  German  Amber  wheat,  now  look- 
ing very  promising.  C.  W.  Robixsq-v,    Committee. 


AN  INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  JUDGE  FULLERTON. 

[The  following  is  a  priva-e  letter  in  reply  to  oar  inquiry  as  his  experience  with 
lucerne,  ftc.] 

I  believe  the  climate  of  Virginia  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  lu- 
cerne. Those  who  have  failed  in  their  attempts  to  raise  it.  can  find 
the  cause  to  be  in  the  time  of  sowing,  or  the  condition  of  the  soil,  per- 
haps both.  Sowing  it  in  the  spring  or  upon  soil  not  rich  or  deeply 
cultivated,  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money.  It  is  a  shy  and  slow- 
grower  at  first,  and  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  spring,  the  weeds 
will  outgrow  and  smother  it.  It  should  always  be  sown  in  the  fall — 
just  before  the  early  autumn  rains.  Then  it  gets  a  good  start  before 
winter  sets  in,  and  will  make  an  early  and  vigorous  spring  growth, 
leaving  the  weeds  far  behind.  Cutting  it  several  times  during  the 
summer  extinguishes  the  weeds  altogether,  and.  after  that,  there  is 
no  further  trouble  with  them,  if  the  ground  is  kept  well  top-dressed. 

In  selecting  a  piece  of  ground  for  lucerne,  the  depth  of  the  soil 
and  good  drainage  should,  in  all  cases,  govern.  It  should  then  be 
thoroughly  subsoiled  and  well  manured.  Once  established,  lucerne 
lasts  many  years,  and  makes  a  generous  return  for  good  care.  It 
withstands  drouths  better  than  orchard  grass,  even,  for  its  roots  seek 
and  obtain  moisture  many  feet  below  the  surface.  There  is  nothing 
that  will  pay  a  farmer  better  for  a  large  outlay  on  land  than  in  its 
preparation  for  this  forage  plant.  It  will  return  him  an  hundred- 
fold for  every  dollar  invested  in  it.  I  have  about  ten  acres  of  it 
now,  and  shall  sow  still  more  next  autumn. 

It  seems  very  strange  to  me  that  the  ''Everlasting  Clover"  has 
never  been  tried  in  this  country;  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  travelers  from  our  country.  In  Germany 
it  is  called  Evinger  Kh\  the  translation  of  which  I  found,  upon  in- 
quiry, was  Everlasting  Clover.  I  saw  thousands  of  acres  of  it  grow- 
ing throughout  Germany;  indeed,  no  farm  was  without  one  or  more 
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fields  of  it.  I  found  it  very  difficult  to  learn  anything  about  it  be- 
yond the  fact  that  it  was  relied  upon  to  a  very  great  extent  in  that 
country  for  forage,  and  that  it  was  cut  several  times  a  year.  Like 
lucerne,  it  is  a  trefoil,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaf  is  very 
similar  to  it.  The  particulars  in  which  I  discovered  any  marked 
difference  were  in  the  color  and  shape  of  the  flower  and  the  thickness 
of  the  stalk — the  lucerne  being  the  larger  of  the  two.  I  rode  out 
into  the  country  from  Ems  to  see  it  growing,  and  went  into  the 
fields  and  examined  it  carefully.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  it 
would  be  a  more  valuable  plant  for  us  than  lucerne,  if  pur  climate 
will  favor  it.  for  it  certainly  flourishes  on  soil  where  lucerne  would 
fail.  My  efforts  to  obtain  some  of  the  seed  was  attended  with  great 
difficulty  and  vexation.  Though  in  the  heart  of  a  great  agricultural 
nation,  there  was  no  place  where  grass  seeds  were  kept  for  sale,  and 
the  people  seemed  astonished  that  any  one  should  expect  to  find  it 
kept  any  where  as  merchandise.  What  I  did  get  cost  me  more  than 
its  weight  in  gold,  but  I  was  satisfied  with  the  price.  If  I  succeed 
with  it  here,  I  shall  regard  it  as  time  and  money  well  spent.  This 
little  adventure  after  some  seed,  was  one.  among  manv  other  things, 
that  showed  the  vast  superiority  of  my  own  country  over  the  Old 
World  in  the  facilities  with  which  it  affords  us  facilities  in  supplying 
the  common  wants  of  life,  and  I  returned  to  the  United  States  more 
than  ever  satisfied  with  my  lot.  When  in  Holland,  I  was  struck 
with  the  luxurious  beautv  of  the  grass  growing  on  her  rich  polders, 
ana  was  anxious  to  learn  what  it  was  and  get  some  of  the  seed  to 
bring  home.  I  sought  the  aid  of  the  American  Consul  at  Vleisen- 
gen,  who  informed  me  that  there  was  a  seed  store  in  the  city  where 
it  could  be  obtained.  With  the  aid  of  his  deputy,  I  discovered  it, 
and  I  found  that  his  whole  stock  in  trade  of  seed  was  contained 
in  a  pillow  case,  and  that  not  more  than  a  quarter  full.  I  pos- 
1  mvself  with  what  he  had.  but  found  when  it  grew  in  our  soil 
that  it  was  our  meaoow  fescue.  In  the  surpassingly  rich  and  ever 
moist  bottoms  of  Holland,  it  assumed  a  very  ?/??-American  appear- 
ance, and  I  filled  to  recognize  an  old  acquaintance. 

You  can  well  imagine  that  I  amused  ray  friends  while  over  the 
way.  for  whilst  they  were  admiring  the  old  ruins  and  modern  structures 
of  the  country,  I  was  looking  after  its  agriculture. 

'  York.  William  Fullertox. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

POND  MUD. 

I  hare  a  mill-pond  filled  with  mud,  consisting  of  fine  soil,  mixed 
with  leaves  anl  trash,  with  a  little  sand,  deposited  during  manv 
years,  until  the  pond  is  completely  full.  There  is  not  more  than  six 
or  eight  inches  of  water  in  the  deepest  part,  which  is  easily  drawn 
off.  The  mud  is  very  rich,  though  I  suppose  somewhat  sour.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  it  will  pay  to  cart  it  out  upon  my  land,  haulin  y 
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it  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  yards,  and  if  so,  how  to  get  the  great- 
est benefit  Whether  it  should  be  applied  at  once  to  grass  land  or 
piled  with  lime,  intermixed,  and  spread  on  the  grass  in  the  spring? 
Or  whether  it  should  be  spread  with  or  without  lime  on  grass  land 
tallowed  in  the  fall  and  incorporated  with  the  soil  bv  the  harrow  in 
the  spring?  In  short,  if  any  of  your  readers  hive  any  experience 
with  the  use  of  pond  mud,  as  manure,  I  would  like  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  it  to  guide  me  in  the  management  of  mine.  It  «eems  to 
me  it  will  pay  to  use  it  independently  of  the  advantage  to  the  mill- 
pond  by  increasing  its  capacity  for  strong  water 

Albemarle  Co.,  Fa.  II.   W<   Macrudek. 


AX  EXPERIMENT  WITH  PEARL  MILLET. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 
[Pearl  Millet  we  believe  to  be  the  best  soiling  crop  for  the  South.     We  pub- 
lish the  following  from  Mr.  Peter  Henderson,  the  best  known  seedsman  in  this 
country.     \\  e  copy  from  the  American  Agriculturist.  —  Ed.] 

Pearl  Millet  has  been  cultivated  for  some  years  as  a  forage  plant 
in  some  of  the  Southern  States  as  "African  Cane."    "Egyptian  Mil- 
let    '  -Japan-  Millet,'"   and  in    some   places   as    "Horse  Millet  "   but 
little  was  known  of  it  at  the  North   before  last  year,  and  then  only 
in  Bueb  small  quantities   as   to   hardly   allow   of  "a  fair  trial.      From 
what  we  saw  of  it  in  1877,  we  determined  to  give  it  a  thorough  trial 
this  season.      A  piece  of  good,  strong  loamy  ground  was  prepared  as 
it  tor  a  beet  or  turnip  crop,  by  manuring  with   stable  manure  at  the 
rate  often  tons  to  the  acre,  plowing  ten  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
harrowing      The   millet   was    then   sown    in   drills    eighteen    inches 
apart,  at  the  rate  of  eight   quarts   to   the  acre.      We  lowed   on  the 
15th  of  May,  about  the  .late  that  we  plant  corn;  in  twelve  days  the 
plants  were  up   so   that  a  cultivator  could  be  run  between  the  rows, 
after  which  no  further  culture  was  necessary,  for  the  growth  became 
so  rapid  and  luxuriant  as  to  crowd  down  every  weed  That  attempted 
to  get  a  foothold.     The  first  cutting  was  made  July   1st— forty-five 
days  after  sowing;  it  was  then    seven   feet   high,  covering  the  whole 
ground,  and  the  crop,  cut   three  inches   above  the  ground,  weighed 
ffreen,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  tons  per  acre;  this,  when   dried,  gave 
six  and  a  half  tons  per  acre  as  hay.     After  cutting,  a  second  growth 
started,  and  was  cut  August  15th— forty-five  days  from  time°of  the 
first  cutting— its  height  was  nine  feet;  it  weighed  this  time  at  the 
rate  of  fifty-five  tons  to  the  acre,  green,  and  eight  tons  dried.     The 
third  crop  Btarted  as  rapidly  as  the  second,  but  the  cool  September 
nights  lessened  its  tropical  luxuriance,  so  that  this  crop,  which  was 
cut  on  October  1st,  only  weighed  ten  tons  green  and  one  and  a  half 
tons  dried.     The  growth  was  simply  enormous,  thus :     First  crop  in 
forty-five  days,  gave   thirty  tons  green,   or  six  and  a  half  tons  dry. 
becond  crop  in  forty-five  days,  gave  fifty-five  tons  green,  or  eight 
tons  dry.     Third  crop  in  forty-five  days,   gave  ten   tons  green,°or 
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one  and  a  half  tons  dry.  The  aggregate  weight  being  ninety-five 
tons  of  green  fodder  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  days  from  date 
of  sowing,  and  sixteen  tons  when  dried  to  hay.  This  exceeds  the 
clover  meadows  of  Mid-Lothian,  which,  when  irrigated  by  the  sewer- 
age from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  cut  every  four  weeks,  gave  an 
aggregate  of  seventy-five  tons  of  green  clover  per  acre.  There  ia 
little  doubt  that  Pearl  Millet  is  equally  as  nutritious  as  corn-fodder, 
which  it  resembles  even  more  than  it  does  any  of  the  other  millets. 
We  found  that  all  our  horses  and  cattle  ate  it  greedily,  whether 
green  or  dry.  If  sowing  in  drills  is  not  practicable,  it  may  be 
sown  broadcast,  using  double  the  quantity  of  seed — say  sixteen 
quarts  per  acre.  The  ground  should  be  smoothed  by  the  harrow, 
and  again  lightly  harrowed  after  sowing;  if  rolled  after  harrowing, 
all  the  better.  I  know  of  no  farm  crop  that  will  better  repay  high 
manuring,  but  so  great  is  its  luxuriance,  that  it  will  produce  a  better 
crop  without  manure  than  any  other  plant  I  know  of.  In  those 
parts  of  the  Southern  States  where  hay  cannot  be  raised,  this  is  a 
substitute  of  the  easiest  culture,  and  being  of  tropical  origin,  it  will 
luxuriate  in  their  long  hot  summers:  even  though  our  Northern 
seasons  may  be  too  short  to  mature  the  seeds,  our  experiments  in 
New  Jersey  this  summer  show  what  abundant  crop?  may  be  expected 
if  the  similar  conditions  are  secured.  Pearl  Millet,  as  a  fodder- 
plant,  presents  a  new  feature  in  our  agriculture,  and  I  feel  sure  that 
within  ten  years  we  shall  wonder  how  we  ever  got  on  without  it. 


THE  INCREASE  OF  FARMERS- A  NEW  HEGIRA. 

[We  cut  the  following  from  the  Xew  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  as  indicating 
one  of  the  movements  in  progress  in  this  country.  We  observe  that  Lord  Derby 
recommends  his  people  to  emigrate,  as  he  believes  England  to  be  too  fnll  of 
souls  just  now  for  comfort.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  good  material  in  this  way 
leaving  England  will  find  a  lodgment  in  Virginia. — Ed.] 

During  the  past  year  we  made  occasional  reference  to  the  marked 
increase  in  the  farming  population  which  was  going  on  in  this  country. 
"\\  e  have  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
business  restoration  for  which  all  were  hoping.  The  tabulated  re- 
sults, as  far  as  gathered,  surpass  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 
The  year  1^78  has  seen  the  greatest  change  ever  known  in  the  same 
space  of  time  in  the  peaceful  industries  of  the  American  people. 
Instinct,  good  sense,  necessity,  have  impelled  thousands  of  our  citi- 
zens to  quit  unproductive  pursuits  and  seek  subsistence  on  the  gen- 
erous bosom  of  Mother  Nature.  All  the  Western  railroad  com- 
panies having  lands  to  sell  have  derived  a  large  part  of  their  profits 
for  the  year  from  that  source.  The  rush  for  those  '-choice  prop- 
erties"' has  been  unprecedented.  Roads  which  formerly  ran  through 
miles  of  wilderness  are  fast  being  lined  with  waving  crops  and  happy 
homes.  The  new  settlers,  besides  paying  the  companies  for  their 
lands,  are  furnishing  an  increased  business"  to  the  lines.     So  it  hap- 
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pens  that  the  Western  roads  are  fast  taking  rank  among  investors 
with  the  oldest  and  most  thriving  roads  in  the  Eastern  States.  The 
Federal  Government — the  greatest  of  landed  proprietors — has  been 
the  busiest  and  most  successful  of  sellers.  For  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1S7S.  the  Government  sold  7.562.000  acres,  ag'ainst  3, 338,000 
for  the  corresponding  period  in  1876-7.  In  the  single  State  of 
Minnesota  the  total  sales  of  land  reported  were  2,348,000  acres. 
Every  State  in  the  West  and  Southwest  has  profited  by  this  new 
hegira.  Wherever  lands  adapted  for  cereals  could  be  found  bordering 
a  railroad  or  navigable  river,  there  came  the  speculators,  or  ••pros- 
pectors," or  bona  fide  emigrants  ready  to  buy.  Happily,  this  time, 
it  is  the  genuine  emigrant,  and  not  the  middleman,  who  is  purchasing 
the  farming  country  of  the  West. 

Dun.  Barlow  &  Co. 'a  annual  circular  estimates  the  new  lands  set- 
tled in  1878  at  '20.000,000  acres,  and  the  occupants  thereof  at  not 
less  than  100,000  families,  equal  to  half  a  million  souls.  These 
persons  are  mostly  Americans.  They  are  small  farmers  from  the 
Eastern  or  old  Western  States,  or  mechanics,  tradespeople  and  their 
clerks,  who  have  found  work  or  business  slack  and  on  remunerative 
in  our  great  cities.  Foreign  lands  have  contributed  Lut  a  small  pro- 
portion to  this  fresh  army  of  farmers.  Immigration  is  at  an  ebb, 
though  not  quite  the  lowest.  The  arrivals  at  this  port  forl878  were 
81,505  against  66,282  for  1877.  From  these  figures  we  learn  that 
immigration  has  taken  an  upward  turn,  coincidently  with  the  deep- 
ening business  distresses  of  England  and  most  of  Europe.  As  things 
become  worse  there,  and  better  here,  as  they  seem  now  likely  to  do, 
the  human  tide  hitherward  will  gain  in  volume.  This  is  one  of  the 
phenomena  now  rich  with  promise  for  our  future.  For  the  present, 
we  are  concerned  only  to  note  the  extraordinary  change  taking  place 
in  the  industrial  habits  of  the  American  people.  We  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a  nation  of  farmers.  The  growing  disposition  to  till 
the  land  as  a  means  of  livelihood  has  a  corrective  tendency  within 
itself.  It  will  not  probably  be  overdone.  But  it  will  restore  the 
lost  equilibrium  among  the  varied  industries  of  this  country.  It 
will  give  work  and  support  to  every  self-helping,  pushing,  frugal  man 
who  finds  the  competition  too  keen  and  the  wages  not  "living"  in  the 
old  States  and  the  crowded  haunts. 

One  consequence  of  this  stampede  from  other  walks  of  life  to  the 
vocation  of  farming,  appears  in  the  enormous  increase  of  the  crops 
of  1S78  over  those  of  the  previous  year.  The  full  report  (special — 
No.  9)  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  just  at  hand,  gives  glow- 
ing details  of  the  annual  crops,  particularly  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and 
hay.  in  which  the  gain  was  most  remarkable.  These  bountiful  crops 
have  been,  next  to  peace,  the  chief  of  our  national  blessings.  They 
have  made  food  plenty  and  cheap  at  home.  They  have  contributed 
to  that  grand  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  which  is  the  delight  of 
American  economists  at  this  time.  They  have  imparted  a  measure  of 
life  to  railroads  and  manufactures  and  to  many  trades  and  callings 
which   would  have  languished  and  died  but  for  the  healthful  stimu- 
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lant  of  the  crops.  And  while  everybody  else  has  been  benefited  by 
the  golden  grain,  the  farmers  themselves  have  had  a  profitable 
season.  Prices  have  been  lew.  but  so  have  wages  and  sup; 
a  rule.  Taking  everything  into  account,  we  may  say  that  the 
farmers  have  laid  up  more  money  than  any  other  class  of  people  in 
1878.  Under  auspices  as  favorable  as  these,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  the  farming  population  will  continue  to  increase  at  a 
great  rate  for  a  while  longer. 


ern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  FARMER'S    REVIEW    OF    THE  LAST  THREE  YEARS. 

In  recalling  the  results  of  farming  for  the  years  1876-77  and  for 
1V7V.  it  may  be  profitable  to  my  brother   farm-  ite  what  they 

have  been  in  that  part  of  the  Old  Dominion  I  live  in.     Ti.  -  B 
is  e     large  that  we  find  results  vary  largely  in  different  sections.     It 
happens  often  that  in  Tidewater  the   corn  season  may  be  favorable, 
while  in  Piedmont  it   is   ruinously  dry.  and    -  bv  £      thside  Vir- 

ginia, as  compared  with  the  more  northern  counties.  In  this  region, 
the  yean  lJ-70  and    7"  fatally  unfavorable  for  both  corn  and 

tobacco — wheat  did  tolerably  well,  while  this  year  wheat  has  been  a 
remarkable  failure  and  corn  and  tobacco  have  done  very  well. 
When  much  labor  is  hired  on  a  farm,  the  failure  of  important  crops 
for  two  consecutive  years  inflicts  a  loss  hard  to  be  repaired,  and 
when  bought  fertilizers  have  been  freely  used,  a  serious  embarrass- 
ment must  be  the  consequence.  This  is  the  condition  of  not  a  few 
in  this  region. 

The  influence  of  what  is  called  the  season,  or  if  the  atmosphere 
on  our  wheat  crop  this  year  has  been  such  as  to  call  forth  many 
speculations  about  it.  certain  it  is  tha:  »  of  the 

season   no   one   imagined   it   would   result    -  isly.     I  have 

known  many  seasons  apparently  more  unfavorable,  when  very  good 
crops  of  wheat  were  made.  The  great  failure  of  183 ."■  was  occa- 
sioned by  rain  in  June  and  July.  This  reminds  me  of  a  remark 
made  bv  the  lamented  J.  Willoughbv  Newton  in  :  r  -rence  to  the 
failures  of  the  wheat  crop  in   the  lower  part  of  the  for  some 

years  after  the  war:  that  it  couli  not  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the 
theory    :  ging  atmospheric  influence.     A  mild  growing 

period  in  the  winter  or  early  spring  is  considered  injurious  to  wheat 
in  England,  and  here  it  occasions  an  unnatural  growth,  which  cheeks 
the  proper  shooting  or  branching  of  the  plant.  This  has  been  illus- 
trate! on  our  lands  the  past  season  by  a  much  more  favorable  yield 
on  the  high  and  dry  and  poorer  fields  of  wheat  than  on  the  lower 
and  richer  lands,  because  the  growth  was  slower  on  thinner  lands  in 
the  warm  weather  in  the  winter. 

The  consequence  of  three  years'  unprofitable  farming  in  Piedmont 
Virginia  has  been  an  unprecedented  scarcity  of  money  felt  by  all 
classes  of  society.     The  Report  of  Dr.   Pollard,  our  State  Commie- 
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sioner  of  Agriculture,  just  nut,  in  reference  to  the  wheat  crop  of 
Eastern  Virginia,  shows  a  deplorable  failure  from  rust — all  bought 
fertilizers  have  failed  to  repay  their  cost  in  the  crop.  This  may  be 
compared  to  the  desolation  produced  by  a  great  hurricane  in  the 
W  est  Indies  or  an  overflow  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Large  num- 
bers have  had  to  sell  stock  or  borrow  money  to  pay  their  taxes. 
The  failure  of  the  wheat  in  1378  came  on  the  back  of  the  failure  of 
corn  in  1877,  and  great  numbers  have  bought  corn  from  Richmond 
in  1878  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pitiful  balance  of  their  wheat  sold 
there. 

Such  a  review  of  the  past  three  years,  marked  as  it  has  been  with 
serious  disappointment  tn  our  farmers,  must  be  looked  in  the  face  as 
a  period  of  trial,  not  without  uses.  We  have  the  same  soil  and 
climate  which,  with  as  low  prices,  has  yet  maintained  in  independ- 
ence our  fore- fathers.  Home-made  manures  which  have  enriched 
the  soil  of  Belgium  and  France,  must  take  the  place  of  fertilizers 
bought  on  time.  The  rates  paid  for  labor  must  be  reduced,  and 
every  possible  retrenchment  in  farm  and  household  expenses  made. 
The  taxes  paid  on  land  for  State  and  free  schools  require  on  most 
large  farms  one-third  of  the  neat  proceeds.  From  them  there  is  no 
escape,  and.  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  their  figures  stare  you  in 
the  face.  Much  forbearance  has  been  exercised  by  the  creditor  to- 
wards the  debtor  class,  and  there  can  never  exist  greater  necessity 
for  it.  The  complaints  of  farmers  should  be  respected  as  coming 
from  men  of  truth  and  a  class  who  bear  their  misfortunes  in  siience. 

Fluvanna  county,  Va.  J.  11.  Bryan. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

FRUIT-RAISING  AND  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

Permit  me  to  offer  a  suggestion  or  two  to  my  brother  farmers  upon 
two  subjects,  both  of  which  are  very  important  to  the  farmers  of 
this  and  other  Southern  States,  viz  :  Fruit-gbowing  and  Sheep- 
raising.  To  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  an  abundance  of  giod 
fruit,  it  seems  very  strange  that  so  many  of  our  best  farms  are 
yet  without  any  good  fruit.  Why  is  this?  In  this  case,  I  am  sure 
"ignorance  is  not  bliss."  I  have,  for  years,  been  engaged  in  plant- 
ing and  grafting  (on  my  own  stock),  and  I  need  not  say  how  much 
■pleasure,  as  well  as  some  profit,  my  orchard  has  given  me.  Com- 
mencing early  in  July,  I  have  a  regular  succession  of  good  apples 
until  November,  and  often  plenty  to  keep  for  winter.  It  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  value  of  such  an  orchard  where,  as  in  my  case,  it  is  too 
far  from  market  to  ship;  plenty  for  every  purpose  from  early  sum- 
mer until  winter — furnishing  the  table,  for  drying  and  preserving  ; 
plenty  to  make  prime  cider  for  self,  for  your  neighbors  and  for 
vinegar  (always  salable),  as  well  as  affording  excellent  food  for 
hogs.  Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  how  seldom  do  we  find  good 
orchards  ?     My  experience   is,  that  a   couple   of  acres  planted  with 
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good  apple  trees,  when  of  size  to  bear  well,  will  pay  tenfold  more 
than  any  other  crop  ;  but  the  land  m;  or  made  so.  after 

setting  the  tr—?.  They  can  be  set  out  as  late  as  the  first  of  April, 
but  it  had  better  be  done  in  November  or  February,  cultivating  and 
improving  the  land  reguh  -ing  W>M  pav  better. 

And.  as  t3  sheep,  no  stock  of  any  other  kind  will  pay  like  sheep, 
provided  you  can  keep  the  communuU  from  tbem.  Dogs  are  easily 
managed  without  the  aid  of  law.     Allow  each  iul  monarch 

of  his  own  domain,"  is  all  of  law  that  is  Deeded.  Let  any  man 
make  the  experiment  who  has  never  tried  it.  and  lay  out  some  of 
his  spare  cash,  if  he  has  it,  or  borrow  it  if  he  can  get  it.  in  sheep  ; 
manage  them  according  to  the  experience  of  Jk-tates 

of  common  sense,   and  mark  what  a  per  yield  upon 

the  outlay.     Almost  Be  it  will  be  found   that   the  lambs 

and  wool  will  more  than  pay  for  the  flock,  with  little  What 

other  stock  can  be  made  to  pay  one  hundred   per  cent,   incon 
And  then,  there  is  the  home-made  flannel,  and  the  warm  mit: 
and  socks,  nubias,  etc.,  for  winter  use,  and  occasion  .  iamb  in 

summer;  your  money,  meanwhile,  yielding  perhaps  one  hundred 
per  cent. 

Then.  I  say,  plant  out  Grail  them:  buy  sheep 

and  take  care  of  thera,  fc.  rtainly  will  pay. 

line  county,  Va.  W.  W.  Kay. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FIG  CULTURE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AND   NORTHERN 
STATES  A  SUCCESS 

To  most  persons  figs  "are  something  we  read  about "  as  the  pro- 
duct of  distant  anl  warmer  climes;  but  the  people  are  waking  up  to 
the  fact  that  they  can  be  as  successfully  grown  in  our  colder  regions  as 
abroad.     For  although  this  is  a  :  ical  fruit,  yel         _  eat  a 

heat  prevents  fruit  bearing;  while  our  summer  days  bein_- 
we  have  more  hours  of  sunshine,  and  as  a   :  :.ce,  just  the 

climate  for  the  production  of  the  fig. 

Its  cultivation  in  our  coble-  climes  is  no  experiment,  for  large 
crops  are  raised  in  and  about  Washington,  Baltimore,    I  phia 

and  elsewhere.     General  Worthington,  of  Ohio,  after  several  years 
of  experience,  says  of  the  fig  tree  : 

T:  is  quick  grown,  snits  our  climate  admirably,  is  easily  pro- 
ted,  is  a  sure  bearer,  and  very  prolific.  T  bear 
when  two  years  old,  and  when  four  or  five  they  produce  from  the 
same  area,  with  less  labor,  a  larger  and  more  certain  crop  than  either 
potatoes  or  tomat  e».  I  like  them  best  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  of- 
ten breakfast  on  them.  The  demand  by  the  family  is  very  great. 
This  fall  I  had  a  cart-load  of  dried  figs  from  an  are ■  ban 
foursquare  rods.  The  fig  tree  is  eminently  the  fruit  for  the  cot- 
tager and  villager,  and  when  its  merits  and  adaptability  to  our  cli- 
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mate  become  known,  it  will  be  as  regularly  grown  for  family  use  all 
over  the  Ohio  valley  as  either  the  potato  or  tomato.'"  And  what  is 
true  of  that  State  is  true  of  the  whole  North. 

It  is  true  a  slight  winter  protection  is  needed  for  our  winter  weather ; 
but  this  small  attention  is  more  than  atoned  for.  in  the  fact  that  the 
fig  has  no  insect  enemies,  and  the  wood  no  blight,  and  we  do  have  "a 
heap"  of  trouble  with  some  of  our  fruits  from  these  sources. 

An  experienced  cultivator  says.  "There  are  few  trees,  with  so 
little  trouble  in  their  cultivation,  that  bear  so  abundantly  or  yield 
so  much  for  so  little  care  as  the  fij 

The  general  cultivation  of  this  fruit  would  be  not  only  a  comfort 
and  a  benefaction  to  our  people,  but  would  be  a  source  of  wealth. 
I  desire,  therefore,  to  incite  such  an  interest  in  the  minds  of  your 
readers  (and  their  neighbors)  as  will  compel  them  to  procure  some 
cuttings  of  young  trees,  so  that,  literally,  "every  man  may  sit  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree."  To  this  end,  I  will  take  pleasure  in 
sending  to  any  address  my  paper  on  "The  Fig."  which  tells  how  to 
grow,  how  to  protect,  how  to  dry  figs,  etc. 

Washington.  I).  C.  G.   F.  NSKDHAM. 


For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

HOLLOW  HORN. 

Is  Hollow  Horn  a  myth  \  I  believe  the  affirmative  side  of  the 
question  is  taken  by  most  well  informed  persons;  I  confess  this  was 
my  position  until  I  saw  a  well  developed  case  of  caries  and  suppura- 
tion of  the  interior  cellular  portion  of  the  horn  of  an  ox.  It  was  in 
the  early  fall  of  the  year,  and  occurred  in  a  fine,  fat  and  valuable 
animal.  The  ox  srew  sick,  lost  flesh  and  was  giving  wav  rapidly. 
The  gentleman  who  owned  him  was  induced  to  bore  his  horn,  and 
from  the  aperture,  pus  flowed  freely,  so  much  so,  that  the  horn 
had  to  be  sawed  off  to  give  sufficient  vent  to  the  discharge.  The 
part  was  dressed  daily  with  ointment  and  bandaged,  and  syrir  i 
with  carbolic  wash  ;  in  a  day  or  two  the  injection  thrown  into  the 
horn  flowed  freely  through  the  nose  of  the  affected  side,  together 
with  pus.  After  this,  the  animal  recovered  rapidly  :  the  horn  was 
covered  with  a  cap  of  leather  to  protect  it.  and  has  now  closed  over 
with  a  newly  formed  horn.  Now.  as  a  case  is  made  out,  What  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease  '.'  And  does  it  not  occur  more  frequently  than 
is  supposed  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  external  violence  may  produce 
disease  in  the  interior  of  the  horn,  but  I  believe  this  is  rarely  the 
primary  cause  :  it  has  occurred  to  me,  it  proceeds  from  inflammation 
first  set  up  in  the  frontal  sinuses,  either  from  some  natural  disease  or 
is  caused  by  lame  of  insects  introduced  through  the  nose  of  the 
animal,  crawling  up  the  nostril  and  lodjjins  themselves  in  the  frontal 
sinuses,  producing  inflammation  in  the  part  which  spreads  from  the 
sinus  through  the  cellular  diploic  structure,  which  separates  the 
inner  and  outer  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  and  continues  up  into  the 
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horn.  Any  one  examining  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  parts 
will  see  readily  how  the  disease  may  spread.  There  must  have  been 
communication  in  the  present  case  from  the  horn  down  through  the 
sinus  of  the  affected  side  to  the  nose.  It  may  have  been  that  the 
want  of  atmospheric  pressure  from  above  was  the  cause  why  the  pus 
did  not  descend  until  an  aperture  was  made  in  the  horn. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  discuss  the  modes  of  introduction  of  these 
parasites  into  the  animal  system  ;  it  is  satisfactorily  explained  by 
scie:. :  sts.  They  are  found  in  nearly  every  part  and  organ  of  the 
sj  "?m,  and  also  in  the  animal  in  the  fcetal  state.  I  have  it  from  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence  and  veracity,  that  he  found  bots  in  the 
stomach  of  a  foetal  colt,  and  from  another,  that  he  found  several 
larvae  in  the  cellular  bony  structure,  immediately  under  the  horns 
of  a  recently  butchered  shepp. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  farmers  to  the  diseases 
of  the  '"Frontal  Sinuses."  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  cattle 
and  sheep  husbandry.  Jxo.  Lewi.?,  M.  D. 

King  William  Go.  V 

[Dr.  Levis  has  had  much  expf  rience  in  the  treatment  of  murrain  iu  cattle  and 
we  would  be  pleased  to  publish  his  treatment  for  this  disease- — Ed.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Far  ner  ] 

A  LETTER  FROM  SOUTHAMPTON  COUNTY,  VA. 

The  first  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer 
is  worth  much  more  than  one  year's  subscription  to  the  same.  I 
thank  you  for  publishing  that  article.  When  you  invite  me  to  dine 
with  you,  I  find  your  table  loaded  with  excellent  bread  and  ham,  beef 
and  mutton,  and  your  baked  fowl  is  splendid  ;  but  I  have  a  sweet 
tooth  and  am  delighted  to  wind  up  on  your  mince  pies  and  ice-cream. 
I  look  with  eagerness  for  the  monthly  visit  of  your  valuable  Journal. 
I  while  I  am  well  pleased  with  its  excellent  articles  on  the  horse, 
the  cow,  the  sheep,  and  the  hog.  and  the  valuable  advice  to  farmers 
therein  contained,  I  also  highly  relish  such  palatable  articles  as  the 
one  referred  to  in  the  last  number.  Very  few  of  our  young  men 
and  young  ladies,  just  from  college,  are  well  posted  on  the  history  of 
our  own  country.  How  many  of  these  gold-medal  young  ladies  and 
young  gents,  with  diplomas  in  their  pockets,  can  tell  you  the  number 
of  years  that  intervened  between  the  administration  of  John  Adams 
and  that  of  his  son.  Quir.cy  Adams?  We  are  sadly  deficient  in  our 
home  history  of  the  past  century.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  female  schools  and  institutes  of  the  day  are  too  much 
engaged  in  turning  out  "The  Girl  of  the  Period."  The  girl  of  the 
period  can  lisp  a  few  French  sentences,  play  six  pieces,  and  sing  four 
comic  songs,  on  the  piano  ;  can  make  a  pretty  wax  bouquet,  and  last 
but  not  least,  learned  to  dance  under  the  German  dancing  master, 
whose  advent  into  the  institute  created  quite  a  sensation.  Parents, 
who  have  children  to  educate,  will  act  wisely  to  concentrate  all  the 
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attention  and  powers  of  the  student  on  those  branches,  arts  and 
sciences,  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  after  life.  Now, 
brother  farmers,  let  me  draw  this  agricultural  moral :  Concentrate 
your  labors  and  fertilizers  upon  a  less  number  of  acres,  and  let  the 
increased  yield  of  those  few  rich  acres  be  the  wonder  of  your  neigh- 
bors. *      C.  S. 

[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RAT  PROOF  SMOKE-HOUSE. 

In  your  issue  of  January,  1879,  I  notice  an  article  from  Geo.  Watt, 
regarding  a    '-Rat  Proof  Smoke  House."     I  had  for  several   years 
been  very  much  troubled  and  annoyed  with  rats  getting  into   mine, 
till  two  years  since.     I  built   one   as  follows  :  I  dug   a= trench   two 
feet   deep  and   two  feet   wide,  for  the   foundation   walls,  making  the 
size  of  the  building  16x18  feet.     I  then  laid  my  wall  of  stone  (com- 
mencing at  the  bottom  of  the  trench)  in  good  lime  mortar,  carrying 
the  wall  high  enough  to  have  it  not  less  than  twelve  inches  above  the 
ground  at  any  point.     On  top  of  this  wall  I  laid  sills  14  inches  square, 
and  on   these  sills  I  laid   hewed  pine  logs  0x8   inches,  making  the 
wall  six   inches  thick.     The  ends   of  the   logs  were  halved  or  "Ihip- 
lapped*'  together.      The  logs  must  be  hewed  perfectlv  even,  so  as  to 
fit  together  nicely.     The  walls  I  ran  up  ten  feet  high  :   then  put  on 
my  rafters.     The  roof  is  sheeted  with  one  and  one-half  inch  white- 
oak  plank  and  covered  with  shingles.     The  gable   end  I  planked  on 
the  inside  with  one   and  one-half  inch  white-oak   plank,  setting  the 
studding  ten  inches  apart,  and  then  weather  boarded  the  whole  build- 
ing.    The  floor  is  laid  on  pine  sleepers,  hewed  on  one  side  ;  the  Bills 
are   notched   to  let  the  sleepers  down    to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
sills.      The  floor  is  of  two  inch  white-oak   plank,  spiked   down  with 
four   inch   spikes.     The   door  is  made  of  white-oak  boards,  and  the 
outside   covered  with   sheet-iron.      I  drove  spikes   in   the  walls  and 
hung  all  the  middlings  on  them.    The  thickness  of  the  wall  keeps  the 
meat  cool  enough,  so   it  does  not   drip.     I  have   never  had  mv  meat 
so  free  from   flies  and  skippers  as  since  I  built  this  house,  and  I  re- 
gard it  as  being  as  near  rat  and  rogue  proof  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
one,  without  incurring  more  expense  than  most  farmers  can  afford. 
Albemarle  Co..   Fa.  Lyttletox  S.  Macon. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 
A  Word  About  Sheep.— Several  rears  ago,  during  sleeting 
rains  in  February,  some  of  my  finest  ewes  died  with  what  seemed  to 
be  k-braxy."  I  can  scarcely  ever  know  what  is  the  matter  with  a 
sick  sheep  until  it  is  dead.  After  trying  many  remedies  to  no  good, 
as  a  dernier  resort,  I  gave  one  that  was  nearly  gone  about  a  gill  of 
coal  oil  in  lard.  She  recovered.  Then  I  gave  it  to  others  in°more 
moderate  doses  and  they  all  did  well.  I  have  used  it  several  times 
since    very    successfully.      I  am    prompted    to    write    this,    hoping 
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others  may  be  benefited.  We  find  tar  and  sulphur  put  along  the 
sides  of  the  salt-troughs,  so  that  the  sheep  will  get  it  on  their  noses 
when  they  lick  the  salt,  an  excellent  preventive  of  the  fly  that  lays 
the  eggs  of  the  grub-worm.  In  this,  truly  an  ounce  of  prevention 
]s  worth  a  pound  cf  cure.  I  have  never  known  a  sheep  cured  after 
the  grub  had  attacked  the  brain.  J.   W.   Gwathmey. 

King  William  Co..   J^a. 


#tock  Department. 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


CROSSING  THE  BREED. 

There  has  taken  possession  of  the  popular  mind  a  very  deep-seated 
impression  that  there  is  in  the  act  of  crossing  something  which  produces 
beneficial  results  in  the  animal  kingdom.  To  this  idea,  already  widely 
prevalent,  as  a  sort  of  converse  to  the  almost  universally  entertained 
opinion  that  divers  and  dire  evils  result  from  iuter-breeding,  Mr.  Darwin 
in  his  recent  work,  "The  Cross  and  Self-Fertilization  of  Plants/'  has  added 
great  strength.  The  result  of  the  researches  of  Mr.  Darwin,  as  put  forlh 
in  that  work,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  In  a  majority  of  cases 
his  cross-fertilized  plants  produced  seed  from  which  the  largest  and  most 
prolific  plants  were  grown.  In  some  cases  no  improvement  was  effected 
by  crossing,  and  in  some  cases,  distinct  and  unequivocal  deterioration 
was  observed.  The  obvious  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  the  improve- 
ment so  often  observed,  and  the  absence  of  effect  in  other  cases,  and  the 
positive  harm  in  some  few  instances,  were  all  to  be  attributed  to  other 
influences  than  the  mere  act  of  crossing;  or  if  not  so,  then  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  there  is  no  general  law,  but  that  crossing  in  the  plant  king- 
dom often  does  good,  sometimes  does  neither  harm  nor  good,  and  some- 
times does  positive  harm.  If  now,  from  such  a  result  as  this,  we  rush 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  majority  rules — "eight  beats  seven" — crossing 
beuefi:s  plants — consequently,  crossing  also  benefits  animals;  and  con 
sequently,  also  in-breeding  is  injurious  to  animals,  we  shall  have  gone 
through  a  mental  process  which  some  mav  mistake  for  accurate  reason- 
ing. First  of  all,  let  us  remember  that  reasoning  upon  the  processes  of 
animal  life,  from  real  or  fancied  analogies  of  plant  life,  is  a  very  insecure 
method,  and  the  conclusions  thereby  reached  possess  little  value.  It  is 
indisputably  the  truth,  that  the  actual  antagonisms  between  the  details 
of  life,  in  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  organic  nature,  are  far  more  nu- 
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merous  and  fundamental  than  their  true  analogies.  Those  who  defend 
the  evolution  hypothesis,  and  affirm  the  protoplasmic  origiu  of  all  things 
that,  have  life,  have  scarcely  duly  considered  that  the  analogical  method 
may  return  to  plague  them  at  this  point.  When  was  it,  for  instance, 
and  how  was  it,  that  the  protoplasmic  germs — plants  that  were  to  be — 
learned  to  utilize,  in  building  up  the  wonderful  structures  of  the  plant 
kingdom,  the  molecular  residues  of  deoxidized  mineral  compounds? 
How  was  ir,  on  the  other  hand,  that  animals  learned  to  work  up;  or 
whence  got  their  original  ancestral  protoplasmic  germs  the  knowledge 
of  building  in  their  "fearful  and  wonderful"  way,  from  the  molecular 
residues  of  partly  oxidized  plant  products,  and  of  all  making  themselves 
a  fire  wherewithal  to  be  warm  by  oxidizing  these  products?  In  order  to 
come  to  our  conclusion,  as  to  the  effect  of  crossing  the  breed  upon  ani- 
mals, we  may  pass  by  what  Mr.  Darwin,  and  others,  may  have  observed 
and  written  about  plants,  and  subject  animals  themselves  to  the  direct 
test  of  observation.  We  shall  now  refer  to  the  lately  issued  work  of 
Dr.  Miles  on  "Stock-Breeding,"  and  extract  some  of  the  facts  given  in 
his  chapter  on  the  subject  in  hand.  (This  is  a  good  book  ;  get  it  and 
read  it.     D.  Appleton  &  Co.  New  York,  price  S1.50.) 

The  intelligent  Scotch  shepherd,  William  Hogjj,  states  that,  in  cross- 
ing Cheviot  rams  on  black-faced  sheep,  he  found  the  cross-bred  animals 
retained  largely  the  character  of  the  original  sheep,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  withstand  the  winter,  and  required  better  care  and  better  pas- 
tures than  the  old  race.  Youatt  says,  crossing  the  black-faced  with  the 
Cheviot,  or  even  the  Leicester  breeds,  added  little  to  the  value  either  of 
the  fleece  or  carcass,  while  these  crosses  materially  lessened  the  hardi- 
hood of  the  sheep.  Sir  John  Sinclair  says,  the  least  tincture  of  Leicester 
blood  is  destructive  to  the  mountain  sheep.  Here  is  concurrent  testi- 
mony, of  very  high  character,  which  establishes  that  in  crossing  several 
breeds  of  improved  sheep,  with  the  common  black-faced  sort,  little  or  no 
improvement  in  size  and  style  was  ob:ained,  and  hardihood  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  in  the  cross-bred  animals.  Precisely  the  same  fact 
was  observed  by  the  Director  of  the  French  Agricultural  School  at 
Charmoise.  M.  Malingie-Nouel,  speaking  of  his  experience  with  cross- 
ing the  English  rams  on  the  old  French  breeds,  says  of  the  cross-bred 
lambs,  that  they  thrive  and  present  a  beautiful  appearance  at  first,  but 
no  sooner  are  they  weaned  than  their  strength,  their  vigor,  and  their 
beauty  begin  to  decay.  Instead  of  growing,  they  dwindle;  their  square 
shapes  shrink,  and  on  the  threshold  of  life  they  put  on  the  livery  of  old 
age.  Cross-breeding  here,  again,  seems  to  diminish  the  size  and  style  and 
to  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  animal.  We  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  many  similar  cases,  and  having  studied  this  matter  closely, 
from  both  theoretical  and  practical  stand  points  for  years  past,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion,  that  in  crossing  the  operation  of  ordinary  here- 
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ditary  laws  is  slightly,  if  at  all,  modified  in  most  cases,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  act  of  crossing  per  se  which  either  strengthens  or  impairs 
the  vigor  of  the  offspring  so  bred.  Bat  the  heterogeneous  physiological 
elements  often  brought  together  in  violent  crosses,  disturb  the  balance 
of  the  whole  organism  so  profoundly  as  to  produce  extraordinary  vari- 
ability, and  to  give  rise  to  many  defects  in  the  cross-bred  offspring.  The 
tendency  of  such  crosses  to  produce  reversion  to  the  undesirable  char- 
acter of  very  remote  ancestors  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  laws  of  here- 
ditary descent.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  to  breed  successfully, 
either  by  crossiug  or  inbreeding,  requires  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  heredity,  reinforced  by  an  educated  skill  in  recognizing  excel- 
lences and  defects  and  an  experienced  judgment  in  the  adoption  of  the 
best  means  to  fix  and  intensity  the  one  and  to  stamp  out  the  other,  by 
in-breeding,  crossing,  or  simple  selection  of  the  best  to  breed  from  irre- 
spective of  the  question  of  consanguinity,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
great  breeder  must  combine  much  information  and  study,  with  natural 
gifts,  talents  and  ability  of  the  first  order,  whose  possessor  would  be 
capable  of  making  a  distinguished  mark  in  any  profession  or  calling. 
One  of  the  most  important  practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
very  incomplete  history  of  cross-breeding  is,  that  if  the  form,  style  and 
breeding  qualities  of  a  common  stock  are  improved  by  a  thoroughbred 
cross,  the  improvement  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  improved  treat- 
ment;  but  without  this,  great  and  rapid  deteri-jra:ion  will  generally 
result  from  the  improved  blood. 


THE  TROTTING  FAMILIES. 

As  an  appendix  to  his  Catalogue,  referred  to  in  our  last  issue,  Gen. 
W.  T.  Withers,  of  Fairlawn  Stock  Farm,  publishes  an  able  and  well 
prepared  essay  on  the  general  subject  of  breeding  trotting  horses,  which 
we  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  best  papers  upon  that  subject  we  have  ever 
seen  :  and  we  would  be  glad  to  reproduce  it  here  in  full,  but  that  it  is 
rather  long  for  our  purposes.  We  observe  that  Wallace's  Monthly  has 
reprinted  it  in  full.  General  "Withers  first  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
■  me  of  the  fastest  trotters  that  have  appeared  are  bred  outside  of 
all  the  recognized  trotting  families,  but  at  the  same  time,  no  successive 
generations  of  trotters  can  be  found  outside  of  the  great  trotting  families 
well  known  to  the  public.  He  maintains,  and  all  must  admit,  that  this 
gait,  like  every  other  habit  or  quality  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  of  heredity,  becomes  more  firmly  fixed  the  greater  the 
number  of  generations  through  which  it  has  descended.  In  the  applica. 
tion  of  this  principle,  he  reaches  the  perfectly  sound  conclusion,  that 
there  are  a  few  families  of  horses  which  may  be  distinctively  recognized  as 
trotting  families,  and  that  among  these  three  are  pre-eminent,  the  Ham- 
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bletonian,  Mambrino  Chief  and  Clay  families,  with  two  others  of  subor- 
dinate position,  but  of  great  excellence  and  value  in  themselves,  and  as 
out-crosses  for  the  above  three — the  Morgan  and  Pilot  families.  These 
facts  General  Withers  establishes  as  incontestably  as  any  proposition 
can  be  established  by  the  record  of  history.  He  then  goes  further  and 
argues  that  the  chances  for  breeding  fast  trotters  within  the  limits  of 
these  leading  families  are  very  much  greater  than  by  breeding  upon 
any  other  plan,  which  conclusion  it  would  be  in  vain  to  combat.  The 
General  does  not,  however,  rest  his  argument  here,  but  by  a  system  of 
remarkably  careful  inductions  reaches  these  general  propositions :  1st. 
Always  use  for  breeding  purposes,  and  especially  as  stallions,  only  those 
descended  from  the  very  best  families  and  from  a  long  line  of  prepotent 
ancestors,  that  transmit,  with  uniformity,  the  best  characteristics  of  their 
respective  families,  or  use  in  breeding  none  but  the  very  best  specimens  of 
the  very  best  families.  2nd.  Another  cardinal  rule  in  breeding  is  to  make 
no  extreme  out-cross,  and  also  to  avoid  the  other  extreme  of  too  close 
in-breeding.  Judicious  in-breeding  is,  however,  the  great  secret  of  suc- 
cess. This  strictly  accords  with  the  well  established  rule  in  breeding 
that  the  best  results  arise  from  re-uniting,  after  being  separated  for  one 
or  more  generations',  the  best  blood  of  the  best  families,  especially  after 
there  has  been  an  out-cross  of  other  successful  blood  that  is  remotely 
kinured  to  the  strains  to  be  re-united,  or  that  is  found  by  experience 
to  blend  kindly  with  those  strains.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compress 
more  sound  doctrine  into  as  small  a  compass.  If  we  were  the  owner  of 
the  Fairlawn  Stud,  we  would  breed  Almont  to  his  own  fillies  and  breed 
the  fillies  of  this  cross  to  a  stallion  by  Almont  out  of  a  mare  having  as 
much  of  the  blood  of  Alexander's  Abdallah  as  could  be  obtained,  and 
look  among  the  produce  of  this  last  union  for  the  great  stallion  of  the 
world — a  stallion  that  would  get  trotters  out  of  thoroughbred  dams, 
which  is  the  ultima  thule  of  the  breeder's  skill. 


THE  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  STOCK  BUSINESS. 
We  are  witnessing  in  business  and  monetary  affairs  some  extraordinary 
phenomena.  We  see  money  by  millions  daily  rushing  into  four  per 
cent,  investments  in  the  bonds  of  the  Government,  and  yet  that  Govern- 
ment enforces  a  system  of  banking  upon  the  people  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  people  to  obtain  the  use  of  money  in  legitimate  business 
at  less  than  from  ten  to  thirteen  per  cent.  ;  enforces  that  system  by  a 
law  clearly  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  by  an  act  of  sheer  tyranny; 
and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  are  witnessing  prosperous  times  in  this  coun- 
try, while  the  balance  of  the  world  travails  in  an  agony  of  financial 
distress.  There  is  an  idiotic  hurrah  over  the  fact  that  money  is  thus 
hiding  itself  in   these  investments,  every  dollar  of  which  is  withdrawn 
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from  all  productive  enterprise  and  becomes  a  deadly  burden  upon  everv 
form  of  industry.  We  are  bid  to  si.ig  glory  to  John  Sherman,  for  the 
year  of  jubilee  is  come,  ushered  in  by  the  said  John,  with  the  resump- 
tion of  specie  payment.  And  we  are  told  that  we  are  hapny  and  pros- 
perous once  more.  It  is  a  hideous  lie.  Prices  this  year  will  be  no  better 
than  last  year.  The  English  are  entering  a  period  of  financial  disaster 
their  people  will,  during  the  year,  be  thrown  out  of  employment  upon  a 
stupendous  scale,  and  the  wages  of  millions  will  be  reduced  to  a  point 
fearful  to  contemplate.  The  inevitable  result  must  be  a  tremendous 
decline  in  the  consumption  of  meat  by  our  great  customer  for  that  pro- 
duct, and  a  corresponding  decline  in  prices,  which  will  check  the  ship- 
ments of  meat  and  throw  an  increased  amount  upon  our  own  mar-  - 
at  "resumption  rates,"  and  prices  inus:  be  low.  Our  readers  know  that 
we  are  of  those  who  fear  that  England  has  passed  the  summit  of  financial 
and  industrial  supremacy,  and  entered  upon  a  permanent  decline.  Ir 
is  to  be  doubted  whether  we  shall  witness  any  vigorous  rally  in  prices 
for  years  to  come.  The  stimulus  to  immigration  which  this  state  of 
affairs  abroad  must  occasion,  will  probably  stimulate  the  home  markets 
and  a  gradual  and  permanent  rise  mav  begin  in  the  near  future.  It 
will  certainly  be  a  safe  principle  to  act  upon  to  endeavor  to  improve  the 
quality  of  our  stock  aud  diminish  the  number  kept.  At  the  very  low 
prices  now  prevailing,  it  will  be  wise  to  buy  thoroughbred  males,  to  se- 
lect the  best  females  we  possess,  reduce  the  number  of  them  by  sending 
the  more  inferior  to  market,  and  aim  at  quality  rather  than  quantity 
throughout  the  whole  list  of  our  market  products.  We  must  stu  ly  and 
practice  such  mode  of  breeding  and  feeding  as  will  enable  us  to  get  our 
animals  to  market  in  better  condition  and  at  an  earlier  age,  using  up 
less  valuable  material  in  supplying  the  waste  of  the  system  to  ill  fed, 
slow  growing,  long  kept  animals.  Fine  quality  and  early  maturity  is 
what  we  should  work  for  iu  every  thing  produced  on  the  farm.  If  these 
ends  are  intelligently  and  industriously  pursued,  the  stock  business  will 
prove  fairly  remunerative  to  small  operations.  No  such  profits  are  at  all 
likely  to  be  again  realized  within  an  ordinary  life  time  as  we  were  ac- 
customed to  hear  of  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  in  auy  branch  of  the  live 
stock  business,  outside  of  the  fancy  lines,  which  ruins  thousands,  where 
one  great  fortune  is  made,  as  has  certainly  always  been,  and  probably 
always  will  be  the  case.  In  making  selections  of  live  stock  of  all  s 
the  point  of  chief  importance  is  to  have  them  suited  to  your  soil  and 
situation ;  a  mistake  herein  will  certainlv  prove  ruinous. 


The  Yak  has  recently  been  crossed  with  the  common  cow,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  new  cross-bred  race  will  be  established,  possessing  con- 
siderable value  for  high  latitudes.  For  us,  however,  the  fact  is  more 
curious  than  important. 
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RACING  BLOOD  IN  TROTTING  HORSES. 

The  performance  of  the  four-year-old  mare,  Maud,  trotting  a  mile,  in 
2. 17,  has  started  a  furious  discussion  between  the  advocates  of  race- 
horses and  the  defenders  of  trotters  as  to  the  value  of  the  racing  blood. 
The  grand  dam  of  this  mare  was  a  race  mare  by  Boston,  and  her  .sire, 
Harold,  also  runs  back  to  racing  blood  through  various  liues,  as  do  all 
great  trotters  whatsoever,  or  all  great  horses  of  any  sort  great  in  anything 
but  size.  We  do  not  understand  very  clearly  what  the  matter  is,  nor 
do  we  believe  the  contestants  in  this  argument  understand  each  other. 
A  majority  of  the  best  trotters  of  the  day  possess  scarcely  less  than 
three-fourths  of  the  raciug  blood  from  their  various  lines  of  descent,  but 
this  does  not  imply  that  trntters  are  likely  to  be  bred  from  racing  sires, 
any  more  than  race-horses  are  likely  to  be  bred  from  trotting  sires. 
Those  who  know  anything  of  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent,  know, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  record,  that  out  of  the  same  number  of  foals 
Almont  or  Harold  will  produce  probably  five  hundred  fast  trotters  be- 
fore Leamington  or  Australian  would  produce  one.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  speed  and  endurance  the  English  race-horse 
far  surpasses  all  horses  that  have  ever  been  known,  and  thatt  these  qual- 
ities, in  so  far  as  they  are  possessed  by  our  trotters  and  by  the  English 
hunters,  are  due  to  their  descent  from  the  racing  blood,  aud  that  these 
qualities  would  be  further  increased  in  those  breeds  by  a  further  infusion 
of  racing  blood,  will  scarcely  be  considered  an  absurd  proposition  by 
any  informed  and  sensible  man  ;  yet,  if  we  breed  our  trotting  mares  to 
racing  stallions,  we  lose  the  disposition  to  adhere  to  the  trot  at  I  •  h  spi  ed. 
The  same  is  true  if  racing  mares  are  bred  to  trotting  stallions — that  is, 
the  race  prepotency  is  on  the  side  of  the  older  and  more  established 
breed.  There  is  certainly  nothing  strange  in  this,  and  any  one  who  at- 
tempts to  breed  trotters  without  recognizing  this  fact,  will  sink  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  he  embarks  in  the  business  without  fail.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is,  to  breed  a  race  of  trotting  stallions  able  to 
overcome  the  prepotency  of  the  race  mares.  This  can  only  be  done  as 
Bates  bred  his  prepotent  bulls  aud  Bakewell  produced  his  celebrated 
rams — that  is  to  say,  we  must  inbreed  the  very  best  of  them  to  a  point 
no  breeder  has  yet  ventured  upon.  Most  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  prepotency  on  the  side  of  the  male  sex.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  a  trotting  sire  is  far  more  apt  to  pro- 
duce a  trotting  colt  from  a  race  mare  than  a  racing  stallion  is  to  pro- 
duce one  from  a  trotting  mare.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  racing  families 
having  a  disposition  to  trot  and  to  rack,  aud  mares  thus  selected,  of  the 
Trustee  blood,  for  instance,  and  bred  to  inbred  trotting  stallions,  would 
produce  a  very  considerable  sprinkling  of  fast  and  stout  trotters,  and 
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these  being  again  inter-bred,  could  be  bred  to  the  point  where  another 
racing  cross  could  be  taken.  In  this  way,  we  doubt  not  the  very  fastest 
trotters  the  world  shall  see  will  1  e  bred.  What  we  need  to  do  for  our 
trotting  horses,  if  we  wish  to  expedite  matters,  is  to  inbreed  them  to  a 
point  not  now  generally  thought  of,  for  the  onlv  mode  of  increasing  the 
general  prepotency  of  a  race  of  animals  by  the  breeder's  art  is  to  in- 
breed them,  and  this  plan  further  affords  us  the  only  hope  of  getting 
occasional  successful  outcrosses  to  the  only  blood  that  can  add  to  the 
speed  and  endurance  of  our  best  families  of  trotters.  We  must  get 
over  our  dread  of  the  bug-bear  of  incestuous  breeding. 


ITEMS. 


The  first  premium  Short  Horn  steer  at  the  Chicago  Fat  Stock  Show 
was  a  pure  white,  and  is  described  as  a  beast  of  remarkable  excellence. 
It  is  strange  how  often  the  best  specimens  of  this  breed  of  cattle  are 
white,  and  yet  the  color  is  not  simply  unfashionable,  but  has  been  made 
odious  by  breeders.  Such  groundless  foolishness  as  this  has  done  much 
to  injure  the  Short  Horn  interest  generally.  It  is  about  time  we  had  an 
end  of  the  cplor  mania  in  this  great  business.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
the  roans  are  surely  haudsomer  than  either  the  solid  reds  or  the  red  and 
white  spotted  sorts.  At  all  events,  let  us  have  an  end  of  this  ostracism 
of  a  color  so  often  triumphant  in  the  show  ring,  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
which  prevails  against  it. 

We  have,  during  the  past  five  years,  bred  and  used  as  a  general  pur- 
pose hog  Berkshires  of  the  Sallie  family.  We  find  them  very  profitable 
as  a  farm  hog,  in  place  of  the  old-fashioned  natives.  Good  sows  ave- 
rage about  eight  pigs,  which  are  readily  made  to  weigh  from  325  to  350 
pounds  at  twelve  months  old  by  keeping  them  in  good  growing  condition 
all  the  time,  and  this  may  be  done  at  three  cents  per  pound,  cost  of  corn 
reckoned  at  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  food  in  proportion  to  that 
standard.  Besides,  without  any  special  effort  an  occasional  pair  of  pigs 
may  be  sold  at  12  weeks  old  for  from  815  to  820.  We  observe  that 
Berkshires  have  been  very  generally  distributed  among  the  farmers  in 
Virginia,  but  most  of  them  have  neglected  them  and  allowed  them  to 
mix  with  the  common  swine  and  to  deteriorate  rapidly. 

The  demand  for  lands  in  Loudoun  county  continues  to  increase,  and 
the  prices  are  advancing  rapidly,  especially  in  neighborhoods  near  rail- 
road stations.  All  things  considered,  there  is  no  more  desirable  place 
for  a  home  in  the  world.  Loudoun  surpasses  every  countv  in  the  State 
very  largely  in  agricultural  produce,  and  there  is  now,  perhaps,  more 
attention  paid  to  thoroughbred  stock  than  in  any  other  county.  We 
were  born  and  bred  there,  and  still  consider  it  our  home,  and  we  are 
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always  delighted  to  hear  good  tidings  from  home  of  course  ;  but  the  chief 
interest  this  item  has  for  our  readers  is,  as  a  streak,  the  forerunner  of  the 
dawn  of  better  times.  Population  and  taxable  values  are  surely,  if 
slowly,  increasing.  It  is  thus  that  the  public  burdens  will  be  lightened 
if  our  people  are  wise  for  the  future,  and  build  up  their  waste  places 
slowly,  paying  as  they  go.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when  Virginia,  as 
a  live  stock  State,  shall  stand  first ;  there  is  no  manner  of  reason  why 
not.  If  bad  whiskey  and  worse  politics  do  not  forever  rule  our  desti- 
nies ;  if  honor  and  fairness  prevail  over  a  temporary  expediency  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  our  people  determine  to  love  virtue  and  economy,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  seen  the  worst.  While  it  is  not  unlikely  that  extrava- 
gant prices  have  had  their  day,  we  believe  it  certain  that  well-bred  stock 
will,  for  the  coming  year,  be  in  fair  demand  at  reasonable  prices.  Our 
country  has  the  advantage  of  all  others  in  the  English  markets  for  live 
stock,  and  with  the  revival  of  employment  now  going  on  around  us,  it 
is  certain  that  the  home  demand  for  meats  will  be  greatly  expanded. 
The  outlook  for  the  year  is  far  from  gloomy. 

Ix  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
of  England,  Dr.  Yoelcker  takes  a  position  on  the  fertilizer  question  pre- 
cisely at  variance  with  what  he  wrote  for  the  preceding  volume,  and 
now  he  maintains  that  while  analysis  has  its  uses,  great  importance  mu  t 
be  attached  to  various  other  things,  especially  results  in  the  field.  The 
value  of  what  Dr.  Yoelcker  writes  is  greatly  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  self-contradictory  scientific  writer  in  the  world. 
He  seems  now  to  be  very  near  the  true  position,  that  gross  frauds  may 
be  detected,  but  an  accurate  valuation  cannot  be  guaranteed  from  the 
data  furnished  by  analysis  of  manures,  and  only  by  slowly  accumulat- 
ing and  still  more  slowly  recorded  experience  in  the  field,  can  we  arrive 
at  trustworthy  results.  This  whole  matter  needs  overhauling  and 
placing  on  a  correct  footing  before  the  public  and  before  the  law.  The 
pretence  of  accurate  valuations  cannot  ba  maintained,  and  common 
sense,  as  well  as  ordinary  justice,  demands  that  it  be  abandoned  as  a 
double  deception.  That  analysis  is  to  be  abandoned  as  of  no  value  is 
not  maintained  by  any  well-informed  person,  but  the  extravagant  pre- 
tensions put  iorth  by  its  ignorant  advocates  have  greatly  injured  the 
whole  cause  of  science  in  agriculture.  The  idea  that  analysis  can  be  of 
the  same  use  to  farmers  as  to  manufacturers  of  fertilizers,  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully defended,  for  the  reason  that  the  manufacturer  deals  in  simple 
substances,  the  nature  of  which  is  beforehand  well  known  to  him  ; 
whereas,  the  farmer  deals  in  highly  complex  mixtures,  and  analysis 
does  not  reveal  the  character  of  the  substances  entering  into  that 
mixture,  nor  afford  any  clue  to  the  sources  from  whence  they  may 
have  been  obtained,     Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  a  mechanical  mixture 
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of  a  number  of  these  substances,  amounting  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  as  may 
be  the  ease  with  the  best  manipulated  manures,  in  which  the  materials 
shall  be  so  thoroughly  incorporated  that  any  two  samples  so  small  as 
those  taken  fur  analysis  (in  some  cases  as  little  as  fifteen  grains)  can 
yield,  by  any  possibility,  identical  or  even  closely  approximate  result.?, 
when  we  multiply  the  errors  in  grains  until  we  reach  tons,  or  in  teaspoon- 
fuls  until  we  reach  car  loads,  it  will  be  seen  what  mischief  may  result. 
When  the  chemist  takes  out  fifteen  grains  to  represent  the  contents  of  a 
great  warehouse,  a  little  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  difficulties  in  the 
case,  illuminated  by  a  modicum  of  disinterested  common  sense,  will  serve 
tn  set  the  transaction  in  a  light  scarcely  less  than  ridiculous.  Persist- 
ence in  framing  laws  for  the  regulation  of  business  upon  such  data  can 
only  result  in  harm  and  injustice  all  around. 

Judge  Davis,  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  has  read  a  paper  at 
a  social  gathering  at  the  house  of  Mr.  "William  E.  Dodge,  showing,  by 
an  elaborate  argument,  that  four-fifths  of  all  crime  is  due  to  drunken- 
ness. We  thought  the  doctrine  was,  that  crime  is  mainly  the  result  of 
the  absence  from  communities  of  a  State  monopoly  in  the  business  of 
teaching.  Judge  Davis  proposed,  as  a  remedy,  "not  alms  that  demoral. 
ize  and  debase,  but  employment  that  will  encourage  self-reliance."  Once 
more  the  learned  Justice  breaks  the  teeth  of  the  "Utopians"  who  claim, 
in  behalf  of  humanity,  a  great  system  of  State  plunder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forcing  their  pretended  alms,  which  "  demoralize  and  debase/' 
upon  those  who  need  them  not.  Dr.  Dabney  is  entirely  right.  The 
clamor  in  behalf  of  thi*  thing  comes  from  those  in  its  pay.  and  govern- 
ment steps  beyond  its  sphere,  first,  to  distress  the  poor  by  indirect  taxa- 
tion, which  reaches  them  through  the  enhanced  cost  of  living,  and  then 
"demoralizes  and  debases"  them  by  alms,  or  pretended  alms,  that  have 
been  stolen  from  the  pocket  of  the  citizen,  to  be  forced  into  his  hand 
We  believe  Justice  Davis  is  a  strenuous  advocate  of  State  education.  It 
would  be  a  curious  piece  of  logic  by  which  the  learned  gentleman  would 
succeed  in  showing  how  this  sort  of  pinchbeck  public  charity  ennobles 
and  elevates  and  encourages  self-reliance,  while  other  sorts  of  alms 
"demoralize  and  debase."  There  is  but  one  way  out  of  this  dilemma,  to 
show  that  this  pretended  charity  is  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  this  may  easily 
be  done.  When  all  la;vs  are  resolvable  into  one  great  law  of  equal  free- 
dom and  government,  neither  attempt  to  "help  nor  hinder"  the  citizen, 
but  confines  itself  to  the  enforcement  of  that  law,  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  for  the  day  will  have  dawned  upon  the 
earth  when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  may  lie  down  together,  and  a  little 
child  may  lead  them  in  safety  and  in  peace.  But  we  must  first  pass 
through  the  period  of  political  fetichism  and  astounding  beliefs  in  vain 
and  imbecile  shifts  to  accomplish  impossible  things. 
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In  any  animal  intended  for  the  butcher,  perhaps  the  worst  of  bad 
points  is  a  compression  of  the  fore-ribs  and  a  narrowing  of  the  capacity 
of  the  chest ;  a  defect  of  form  is  surely  indicative  of  bad  feeding  qualities. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  a  long  space  between  the  last  back  rib  and 
the  hip,  and  with  big  bones,  coarse,  thin  hair,  and  a  hard  unyielding 
hide.     The  common  experience  is,  that  such  an  animal  cannot  be  made 
fat  except  slowly,  at  best,  and  at  a  great  expense  of  food.     Herein  lies 
the  great  significance  of  that  point,  technically  called  the  crops,  which 
some  writers  confine  to  the  space  between  the  top  of  the  shoulders,  but 
which  we  find,  in  the  minds  of  most  judges,  embraces  also  the  space  im- 
mediately behind  the  shoulders,  along  and  a  few  inches  below  the  back- 
bone, which  is  by  some  designated  as  the  chine.     By  the  term  crops,  is 
generally  signified  the  manner  in  which  that  whole  space  is  roofed  over ; 
and  the  worst  indication  connected  with  this  point,  is  a  sunken  appear- 
ance just  behind  the  top  of  the  blade  bones  of  the  shoulders,  which  surely 
indicates  a  general  compression  of  the  fore  part  of  the  chest.     A  bad 
form  in  this  respect  we  have  found  to  be  persistently  hereditary,  and  we 
would  always  reject  a  male  for  breeding  purposes,  having  any  marked 
defect  in  the  crops.     It  is  by  no  means,  as  some  of  our  friends  appear  to 
think,  a  mere  fancy  point,  but  one  of  the  very  first  importance.     A 
"well  sprung  rib  "  is  the  poiut  upon  which  the  experienced  breeder  lays 
most  stress,  as  well  as  the  experienced  grazier  and  feeder. 

A  Bill  has  passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  will,  in  some 
form,  it  is  believed,  pass  in  the  Senate  also,  regulating  the  charges  by 
transportation  companies  carrying  freights  from  one  State  to  another. 
Authority  for  which  measure  is  claimed  under  the  Constitution,  which 
empowers  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  between  the  States.     The  bill 
forbids  discriminations,  and  provides  against  "draw  backs"  and  other 
evasions.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  government  interference  has  become 
necessary,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  States  themselves  will  gen- 
erally pass  such  laws,  and  transportation  charges  will,  after  a  time,  pass 
under  a  general  supervision  of  government.     Shippers  of  live  stock,  and 
especially  breeders,  are  generally  more  interested  in  this  question  than 
any  other  classes,  for  the  reason  that  the  cost  of  transportation  has,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  hindered   the  general   distribution   of  improved 
breeds,  and  as   all  well-informed   persons  know,  thereby  hindered   the 
general  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  country;  the  general  at- 
tractiveness of  the  business  and   its  general  prosperity.     It  is  strange 
that  the  managers  of  these  corporations  do  not  see  how  they  are,  bv  this 
means,  dwarfing  the  development  of  their  own  business,  and  inevitably 
bringing  upon  themselves  the  interference  and  control  of  government, 
which,  even  though  just  in  principle,  is  sure  to  be  arbitrary,  expensive' 
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and  annoying  in  detail — for  the  greatest  curse  to  which  modern  life  is 
subject,  is  the  impudence,  the  arrogant  injustice,  the  downright  black- 
guardism of  officialism  ;  from  the  President,  who  "  did  not  care  a  darn 
for  the  Constitution,"  to  the  petty  ass,  who  insults  every  citizen  who  is 
compelled  to  approach  the  door  of  officialism  on  business  with  his 
master. 

We  learn,  with  great  regret,  that  Judge  T.  C.  Jones,  of  Ohio,  one  of 
the  associate  editors  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  and  one  of  the 
ablest,  most  practical  and  instructive  of  American  writers  on  live  stock, 
is  obliged,  by  ill  health,  to  cease  writing  altogether. 

A  most  interesting  and  important  discussion  of  the  subject  of  analysis 
of  sugars,  as  a  basis  for  duties,  has  taken  place  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  Congress.  A  Mr.  Searle,  of  New  York,  a  mem- 
ber of  one  of  the  largest  importing  houses  in  the  country,  delivered  a 
very  able  address  before  the  committee,  taking  out  and  out  ground 
against  the  adoption  of  the  polariscopic  test  by  Government,  and  in  the 
most  convincing  manner  showing  the  utter  fallacy  of  that  test.  We 
would  be  very  glad  to  give  to  the  whole  address  permanent  record  in 
these  pages,  because  it  is  a  parallel  question  to  that  of  the  valuation 
of  fertilizers  from  analytical  data.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Searle  have 
been  extensively  published  by  the  newspaper  press,  and  we  commend 
them  especially  to  the  committees  of  our  Legislature  who  have  cogni- 
zance of  the  fertilizer  question. 

As  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  gentlemen  will  venture  the 
most  positive  statements  on  no  foundation  whatever,  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Searle:  "  I  have  here  something  on  this  point  which  I  think  will  be  in* 
teresting  to  this  committee.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Wells,  when  the  sec- 
retary was  being  examined,  that  not  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  sold  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  without  the  agency  of  the  polariscope.  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Minturn,  of  one  of  the  largest  importing  houses  in  New  York, 
who  says,  I  find  to  my  surprise  that  in  the  London  market  the  polar- 
iscope seems  to  be  quite  ignored,  except  as  to  some  beet-root  sugars,"  &c- 
•'  I  may  add,  that  in  the  experience  of  our  firm,  we  have  constantly 
found  a  difference  of  two  or  more  degrees,  polariscope  test,  between  dif- 
ferent samples  of  the  same  sugar,  drawn  for  our  firm,  in  the  effort  to  de- 
termine the  true  polarization  for  our  own  information."  "It  is  the  de- 
cided opinion  of  my  firm,  that  the  polariscope  is  not  a  proper  test  to  ap- 
ply to  the  collection  of  duties,  as  there  will  be  no  such  checks  as  are 
found  necessary  to  apply  to  it  in  private  transactions."  "  It  is  only  one 
of  the  elements  which  determine  the  value  of  sugars  in  the  markets." 
"  A  slight  difference  in  sampling  (turning  the  trier  down  or  up)  makes 
a  marked  difference  in  the  polariscopic  result."     "  Please  to  recollect 
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that  a  cargo  of  sugar,  amounting  to  a  million  pounds,  is  proposed  to  be 
tested,  and  the  duty  on  the  whole  cargo  fixed  by  an  instrument  that 
takes  less  than  one  ounce  of  sugar !"  "Under  the  polariscope  we  can 
get  twenty  different  tests  of  that  sugar."  "  A  refiner  in  this  room  has 
told  me  that  the  man  that  tests  my  sugars  (an  analytical  chemist  who 
does  nothing  else  but  test  sugars),  is  not  reliable,  and  that  he  will  not 
buy  from  his  tests,  yet  he  is  selected  by  us  as  the  best  man.  He  said  he 
had  sent  five  different  samples  from  the  same  sugar  and  got  tests  differ- 
ing three  degrees."  Now,  our  readers,  please  to  remark,  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  analysis  of  a  simple  substance  of  which  the  sample  takes  near  an 
ounce  for  analysis.  The  fertilizer  is  a  very  complex  mixture,  and  yet, 
upon  a  single  result  of  the  analysis  of  fifteen  grains,  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  it  is  claimed,  shall  publish  the  ton  value  of  the  produ(  t 
of  a  great  establishment  for  an  entire  season.  The  pretence  is  utterly 
absurd,  and  grievously  mischievous  all  round. 

A  curious  case  is  given  by  Dr.  Miles,  in  his  work  on  Stock  Breeding. 
An  Alderney  cow  grazing  in  a  field  with  a  lot  of  mules,  branded  on  the 
shoulder  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  letters  U.  S.,  produced  a  fawn  col- 
ored heifer  calf  with  the  letters  plainly  marked  in  white  in  a  similar  po- 
sition on  the  shoulder,  which  calf,  in  due  time,  produced  a  calf  with  the 
same  mark  in  the  same  situation.  This  case  illustrates  well  the  very 
important  circumstances  which  may  influence  the  character  of  the  off- 
spring in  the  case  of  various  animals.  We  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  it  had  so  happened  that  this  U.  S.  heifer's  dam  had  been  formerly 
served  by  a  bull  branded  with  those  letters,  what  a  beautiful  case  would 
have  been  presented  for  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of  the  perpetual  in- 
fluence upon  the  female  of  any  male  to  which  she  may  have  been  form- 
erly bred,  and  how  they  would  have  scorned  the  idea  of  the  influence  of 
association  with  branded  mules  having  any  effect  upon  the  offspring  of 
a  cow.  This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  case,  but  others  of  a  simi- 
lar character  are  not  wanting  in  the  records  of  science.  It  illustrates 
the  fact  that  the  most  trifling  acquired  peculiarities  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  be  transmitted  by  hereditary  descent. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Chicago  Field,  our  good  friend  Fred.  Mather, 
Esq.,  who  edits  the  fish  department  of  that  paper,  refers  kindly  and 
hopefully  to  the  fish  cultural  interests  of  Old  Virginia,  which  were  set 
on  foot  by  Mr.  Mather  several  years  since.  We  were  glad  to  hear  thu3 
indirectly  from  a  gentleman  for  whom  we  entertain  a  very  high  regard. 
Mr.  Mather  is  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  practical  of  all  those 
whose  names  have  been  connected  with  this  important  science,  but  he  is 
a  forcible  and  entertaining  writer,  and  those  interested,  and  who  is  not  in 
fish  culture,  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit  from  his  department  of 
the  "  Field." 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

ORCHARD  GRASS. 

The  farmers  of  Montgomery  county  are  beginning.  I  find  (by  their 
ter  the  seed),  to  appreciate  orchard  grass,  and  will.  I  hope, 
in  a  few  more  years,  learn  its  full  value  and  give  it  the  rank  it  de- 
serve5, namely:  the  first  of  all  grasses,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  is  no  farmer  who  will  give  it  a  fair  test  (on  land  suited  to  it) 
but  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  right.  Orchard  grass  requires  a 
rich.  Btroi  g  roil,  and  should  never  be  sown  on  poor  land.  The  only 
way  to  1.  •  to   value    it.  is  to  compare  it  with  the  best  of  our 

other  grasses.  As  I  consider  tall  meadow  oat  grass  the  second  best 
grass  -.  I  will  compare  it  with  that  first.     Where  the  land  is  thin, 

I  would  prefer  the  oat  grass ;  but,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate  that 
any  of  my  neighbors  have  thin  land,  I  will  only  compare  them  on 
Ian  !  in  g  i  1  condition.  For  hay.  as  to  quantity,  I  think  the  orchard 
will  average  more  than  the  oat  grass,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  with- 
standing drouth  much  better  than  the  oat  grass,  although  I  .have  had 
some  fine  crops  of  hay  from  the  oat  grass  when  the  season  suited  it. 
The  orchard  is  easier  saved,  arid  is  fully  equal  to  or  better  in  quality, 
I  have  made  as  fine  hay  from  the  oat  grass  as  could  be  made 
:  no  any  kind,  and  when  it  is  gotten  up  in  good  condition,  it  has  a 
del  ghtfttl     utty  flavor;  but  it  is  much  easier  damaged  than  orchard 

-  d  curing.  The  oat  grass  comes  to  perfection,  or  makes  a  full 
crop  sooner  than  the  orchard,  but  it  never  forms  as  compact  and 
last  _•  .  ■  las  the  latter.  As  to  pasture,  I  prefer  the  orchard,  as 
it  has  more  blades  and  less  stalk  and  forms  a  more  compact  sod.  The 
oat  I  meh  the  hardier  of  the  two,  and  should  be  sown  in  the 

fall.  Now.  to  compare  with  timothy,  my  experience  is,  that  by  tak- 
crops  from  my  orchai  .  _  .--.  it  makes  just  about  twice  as 
much  hay  as  timothy,  and  fully  equal  to  it  in  quality,  and  as  timothy 
ripens  right  in  harvest,  and  consequently  is  nine  times  out  of  ten 
left  until  too  ripe,  and   orchard  gran  is  ready  for  cutting  about  the 

of  June,  and  can  all  be  in  the  barn  before  harvest,  it  is  gene- 
rally cut  in  season.  Taking  these  things  into  consideration,  I  think 
orchard  grass  hay  will  ge  be  found  to  bo  superior  to  timothy 

hay  even  in  quality.  I  find  my  land  improves  when  in  orchard  grass. 
no  matter  how  often  mown  ;  while  the  best  I  can  say  for  land  in 
hat  it  does  not  improve.  As  to  pasture,  there  is  no  com- 
between  them.      Orchard  grass  is   greatly  to  be  preferred  to 

-r.  eithei  is  a  pasture  plant  or  for  hay.  I  wish  to  state,  also, 
tha-  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 

mix  clover  and  orchard  grass  tog  ther;  they  fight  for  the  mastery, 
and  one  or  the  other  gener;  o  -  .t:  sometimes  there  Will  be  nothing 
but  clover,  and  sometimes  nothing  but  orchard  grass.  Again,  you  will 
find  pate  -  of  all  clover  and  patches  of  all  orchard  grass,  and,  in  a 
fe«  years  the  clover  gives  way.  and  it  leaves  your  land  with  but  half 
a  sod  of   orchard  grass   on    it,    when,   if  sown   alone,   the  orchard 
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grass  forms  a  compact  sod  at  once;  and  although  you  may  not  make 
quite  as  much  hay  the  first  year,  you  will  more  than  make  it  up  in 
the  succeeding  years.  Sow  early  in  the  spring,  and  never  sow  less 
than  twenty  pounds  to  the  acre.  Hoping  this  will  answer  some  ques- 
tions asked  by  mail,  I  remain  yours  (with  no  seed  for  sale). 
Montgomery  Co.,  Va.  W.  F.  Tallant. 


LIME. 

IS    LIME    INDISPENSABLE    TO    THE    FERTILITY    OF    A    SOIL  ? 

The  practical  farmer  in  nearly  all  countries  has  been  accustomed  to 
add  lime  to  the  soil ;  but  can  lime  not  be  dispensed  with  ?  Is  there  no 
improved  mode  of  culture  by  which  the  use  of  lime  may  be  super- 
seded ?  There  are  several  considerations  from  which  an  answer  may 
be  drawn  to  this  question. 

1.  Extensive  and  prolonged  experience  has  shown  that  the  fertility 
of  many  soils  is  increased  by  the  regular  addition  of  lime — and  that 
if  it  be  for  a  series  of  years  withheld,  such  soils  become  incapable  of 
producing  luxuriant  crops. 

2.  All  naturally  fertile  soils  are  found  upon  analysis  to  contain  a 
notable  proportion  of  lime ;  while  in  many  of  those  which  are  natu- 
rally unproductive,  the  proportion  of  lime  is  comparatively  small. 

3.  A  naturally  productive  soil,  even  though  regularly  manured, 
is  often  found,  after  long  cropping,  to  become  incapable  of  growing 
particular  crops  in  an  abundant  or  healthy  manner.  On  analysis, 
these  soils  are  not  unfrequently  found  to  contain  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  lime.  After  an  addition  of  lime  to  such  soils,  it  is 
often  observed  that  the  diseased  or  failing  crops  grow  again  healthy 
and  in  abundance. 

4.  Lime  is  often  added  to  one  part  of  a  farm  without  producing 
any  visible  effect,  while  upon  another  it  greatly  increases  the  produce. 
In  such  cases,  a  chemical  analysis  not  unfrequently  shows  that  those 
soils  or  fields  on  which  it  produces  no  effect  already  contain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  lime. 

Thus  barren  sandy  soils  often  admit  of  profitable  cultivation  after 
lime  has  been  added — clay  soils  in  which  no  lime  can  be  detected  are 
often  entirely  changed  by  the  addition  of  lime.  So,  also,  it  may  be 
laid  with  profit  upon  soils  formed  from  decaying  granite,  while  it  is 
frequently  thrown  away  when  applied  to  soils  of  decayed  trap.  This 
is  chiefly  because  the  granite  contains  little  lime  naturally,  while  the 
trap  rocks  abound  in  it. 

These  practical  considerations  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  lime 
is  really  indispensable  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

5.  This  conclusion,  drawn  from  experience,  is  rendered  certain  by 
the  fact,  that  all  the  crops  we  raise  contain  lime,  which  they  derive 
solely  from  the  soil.  To  this  fact  I  shall  more  particularly  advert  in 
a  subsequent  chapter  when  treating  of  the  purposes  served  by  lime 
in  the  soil. — Johnston  on  the  Use  of  Lime  in  Agriculture. 
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Diversified  Farming. — It  is  a  favorite  theory  with  a  certain 
school  of  political  economists,  that  each  section  of  country  and  each 
particular  farm  should  determine  what  product  it  was  best  adapted 
to,  and  then  devote  its  entire  labor  to  that  product,  and  selling  it  in 
the  best  market  it  can  command,  depend  on  purchasing  the  commod- 
ities it  must  consume  at  the  lowest  price  it  can  obtain  them.  How- 
ever pretty  this  may  look  in  theory,  its  practical  workings  have  never 
made  a  people  rich.  The  Southern  States  of  this  nation  tried  this 
experiment,  first  with  slave  labor  and  afterwards  with  hired  labor; 
and  in  neither  case  has  her  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  cotton 
growing  made  her  rich.  The  sterile  soil  and  bleak  climate  of  New 
England,  with  her  diversified  labor,  accumulates  more  wealth  than 
any  territory  of  the  same  population  within  our  borders  that  depends 
on  a  single  industry,  however  fertile  its  soil  or  genial  its  climate. 
Every  farm  should,  if  at  all  practicable,  produce  the  grain,  hay,  meat, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  including  potatoes  and  turnips,  that  are  used  on 
the  farm.  Beyond  this  the  farmer  should  select  such  crops  as  will 
yield  the  largest  profit  in  the  market,  from  which  to  make  his  perma- 
nent income.  This  will  depend  much  on  the  convenience  of  market, 
the  nature  of  his  soil,  and  the  labor  at  his  command,  for  it  may 
sometimes  occur  that  the  farmer's  family  may  consist  largely  of 
women  who  may  fancy  the  dairy  as  a  means  of  earning  a  pecuniary 
independence  ;  or  there  may  be  half-grown  children,  of  either  sex, 
who  delight  in  poultry,  and  who,  under  proper  directions,  can  do  the 
work  of  the  poultry  yard  as  well  as  the  strongest  hands  can.  The 
apiary,  also,  furnishes  a  profitable  field  for  light  labor  which  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

Farmers  should  encourage  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in 
their  vicinity,  and  the  location  of  mechanics  in  their  neighborhood, 
whether  they  may  need  the  products  of  these  factories  or  workshops, 
or  whether  these  shall  seek  a  foreign  market.  The  operatives  in 
these  industries  must  be  fed,  and  this  secures  a  home  market  for  the 
products  of  the  farm,  the  garden  and  the  orchard.  In  short,  strive 
to  diversify  labor. 


poultry  Department 

CONDUCTED  BY  WM.  L.  BRADBURY,  NASON,  ORANGE  CO.,  YA. 

"Farthings  make  pennies, 
Pence,  shillings, 
Shillings,  pounds. 
Pounds  a  fortune." 

"Therefore,  a  farthing  earned  and  saved,  is  the  beginning  of  a  fortune.'' 

Hints  for  February — Spring  Chickens. — By  the  middle  of 
this  month  it  is  well  to  set  a  few  hens,  so  as  to  have  early  spring 
chickens ;  early  lambs  and  early  chickens  always  bring  good  prices 
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in  market,  and  this  fact  will  warrant  a  little  extra  trouble  and  expense 
on  the  farmer's  part.  The  number  of  hens  to  be  set  should  depend  on 
the  accommodations  you  have  for  young  chicks  (for  they  must  have  ex- 
tra care  at  this  season  of  the  year),  and  upon  the  number  of  hens  found 
willing  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  maternity.  In  setting 
your  hens,  place  them  in  a  room  by  themselves  where  no  other  fowls 
can  comenear  them;  do  not  have  the  nests  too  near  together,  or  you  will 
find  two  hens  occupying  the  same  nest:  the  ''doubling  up"  plan  is 
of  no  benefit  to  the  one  nest  and  rather  destructive  t>  the  other. 
Almost  every  one  knows  how  to  make  a  hen's  nest,  but  like  many 
other  things  there  is  k-a  way"  and  "a  better  way  :"  the  '"better  way" 
is  as  follows :  Take  a  box  about  trie  size  of  a  tea  chest,  with  a  board 
nailed  over  half  of  the  top.  turn  the  box  on  its  side  ;  what  was  the 
top  now  forms  the  front  ;  in  the  bottom  place  a  piece  of  sod,  bottom 
side  up,  then  some  tobacco  stems  or  hog's  hair  ;  next  put  in  your 
straw,  previously  either  having  cut  it  in  a  cutting  box  or  rubbed  it  soft 
in  your  hands;  the  cutting  is  the  best.  Set  your  hen  at  night  : 
make  a  round  hole  in  the  straw  with  your  hand,  in  which  place  the 
eggs  (at  this  season  of  the  year  never  more  than  ten  or  eleven),  and 
then  put  in  your  hen  ;  if  she  is  wild,  cover  her  up  so  she  can't  get 
out,  and  bv  morning  she  will  probablv  be  readv  to  behave  herself;  it 
is  better,  however,  to  set  hens  that  are  accustomed  to  being  handled.  In 
the  room  where  you  set  your  hens  have  constantly  fresh  water,  a  good 
supply  of  food  (grain,  not  soft  food),  a  good  sized  dusting  box  filled 
with  dry,  finely  pulverized  earth,  and  a  little  pile  of  gravel  somewhere 
on  the  rlojr.  convenient  to  the  nests.  In  this  way  a  hen  on  leaving  her 
nest  finds  all  of  her  wants  supplied,  and  after  satisfying  them  thinks 
of  nothing  else  but  of  returning  to  her  nest;  while  if  she  has  to  go 
abroad  and  search  for  her  food,  her  eggs  may  get  chilled  before  she 
returns. 

Chicks — When  first  they  leave  the  shell,  should  be  placed  in  a 
basket  between  two  pieces  of  cotton  batting,  and  the  basket  placed 
near  the  fire.  They  need  no  food  for  the  first  twelve  hours,  after 
which,  their  first  meal  should  consist  of  the  yolk  of  a  hard  boiled 
egg  mixed  with  stale  bread  crumbs.  After  all  the  chicks  are  hatched 
that  are  coming,  take  the  hen  off  the  nest  and  give  her  the  chicks  ; 
it  is  a  good  plan  always  to  set  two  hens  at  the  same  time,  so  that  in 
case  you  do  not  have  a  good  hatch,  you  can  give  both  broods  to  the 
one  hen.  Knowing  when  the  hen  was  to  come  off  by  the  memo- 
randum you  made  on  the  box  when  you  set  her.  you  have  of  course 
prepared  a  place  for  the  reception  of  madam  and  her  numerous  fam- 
ily. In  your  preparations  did  you  remember  that  it  was  only  the  1st 
of  March,  and  consequently  there  would  be  a  great  many  cold  nights 
and  wintry  days  before  the  final  setting  in  of  spring?  If  you  did 
remember  this  and  made  suitable  provision  for  the  comfort  of  the 
little  ones,  you  will  succeed — otherwise  you  will  not.  A  very  good 
plan  is  to  have  a  movable  board  floor  to  the  coop,  and  a  covered  run 
at  least  six  feet  long  by  three  wide.  In  the  top  of  the  run  is  fitted 
a  window  or  hot  bed  sash  on   hinges,  so   that  in   pleasant  weather  it 
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may  be  raised  to  give  ventilation  ;  the  top  should  have  slant  sufficient 
to  prevent  water  leaking  through  the  sash  when  it  rains.  Place  this 
contrivance  on  the  south  side  of  some  building,  and  on  very  cold  nights 
bank  around  it  fresh  stable  manure  ;  keep  the  floor  of  the  run  and  the 
coop  covered  with  finely  sifted  coal  ashes  or  pulverized,  dry  earth  ;  in 
the  coop  it  should  be  at  least  two  and  a  half  inches  deep.  Cleanli- 
ness must  be  insisted  upon.  There  should  be  a  sliding  door  in  the 
run  so  that  the  little  chicks  may  be  let  out  on  the  grass  plot  when- 
ever the  weather  is  pleasant.  The  hen  should  be  confined  in 
the  coop  and  not  allowed  in  the  run.  Feed  not  less  than  five  times 
a  day  ;  six  or  seven  times  is  better ;  never  feed  more  at  a  time  than 
they  will  eat  up  clean — a  warm,  crumbly  mash,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  ash-cake,  baked  not  too  thick,  small  wheat,  milk,  stale  bread, 
Avhat  refuse  vegetables  you  may  have,  and,  above  all  things,  pure 
water  during  the  day.  If  you  wish  to  push  them  for  market,  feed  quite 
liberally  on  oat-meal.  This  treatment  will  do  for  the  first  week  or 
ten  days.  I  will  continue  the  subject  of  caring  for  the  chicks  in  my 
next. 

Prepare  for  the  Breeding  Season — By  cleaning  your  poultry- 
house  thoroughly,  put  in  for  roosts  sassafras  poles ;  lice  will  not  harbor 
on  them  ;  clear  out  everything,  after  which,  take  an  iron  vessel,  fill 
it  half  full  of  live  coals,  place  it  on  the  floor  of  the  hen-house,  having 
previously  driven  out  all  the  fowls  and  closed  all  the  windows  and 
doors  ;  on  these  coals  pour  a  pound  of  flour  of  sulphur,  leave  it  for 
two  hours,  after  which,  open  and  ventilate  the  house  thoroughly  ; 
then  apply  white-wash,  and  in  each  bucket  put  a  few  drops  of  crude 
carbolic  acid  ;  white-wash  floor,  roof,  sides,  nests,  rafters,  and  every- 
thing, paying  particular  attention  to  the  corners  and  crevices.  Don't 
be  afraid  of  the  white-wash,  nor  be  too  particular  about  getting  a 
smooth  surface  ;  apply  it  with  a  liberal  hand,  dash  it  in,  slash  it  in, 
pour  it  in,  if  necessary,  to  the  corners  and  joints  of  the  building. 

Kill — All  of  your  roosters  not  needed  for  breeding,  saving  one 
for  every  ten  hens  ;  be  sure  and  save  the  best ;  don't  kill  them  be- 
cause they  are  the  fattest ;  select  for  your  roosters  birds  as  nearly 
alike  as  possible;  in  this  way  you  will  make  a  start  at  uniformity  in 
your  flock  ;  by  all  means  get  thoroughbred  roosters  if  you  can  pos- 
sibly do  so,  whatever  breed  your  fancy  may  dictate,  but  of  only  one 
breed  ;  don't  mix  up  two  or  three.  Another  month  and  I  shall  give 
my  ideas  as  to  the  advantage  of  employing  thoroughbred  roosters  ; 
for  the  present,  I  simply  ask  you  to  take  my  word  for  it  and  buy  them 
to  put  with  your  hens  if  you  can  possibly  manage  to  do  so.  If  you 
cannot  se'ect  for  your  breeding  roosters  birds  whose  combs  and  wattles 
are  of  a  bright  red,  who  step  about  with  a  proud,  self-satisfied  air  ; 
birds  that  have  a  vigorous,  healthy  look  about  them,  take  from  among 
your  cockerels  those  of  the  earliest  hatch  and  save  for  breeders, 
always  giving  preference  to  a  bird  with  a  deep  breast  and  short  legs. 
You  will  find  that  a  little  attention  paid  to  these  matters  will  make 
a  wonderful  difference  in  the  health  and  vigor  of  your  chicks  and  in 
the  number  you  raise. 
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The  Poultry  Exhibition— Is  in  full  blast  as  we  go  to  press,  and 
promises  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the  one  held  last  year'  A 
full  report  will  be  given  next  month. 

jficmc  ^Department. 

CONDUCTED  BY  MRS.  G.  JULIAN  PRATT. 

[Wp  resret  that  the  press  on  our  pages  require  us  fco  curtail  this  department 
— L.  R.  D.] 

Opinions  are  diversified  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  usino-  a  "butter 
color  ;"  and  where  the  object  is  simply  to  gloss  over  (by  rendering  its 
appearance  agreeable  to  one  sense)  an  imperfect  or  carelessly  prepared 
article,  its  use  could  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  To  those  who 
make  it  a  business,  the  conditions  of  successful  darving  are  so  many  and 
the  contingencies  of  season  and  temperature  produce  such  marked  effects 
upon  the  color,  even  in  an  article  where  the  other  essential  characteris- 
tics have  been  preserved,  that  it  is  important  to  supplement  this  deficien- 
cy, because  it  is  a  well  recognized  fact  that  the  taste  is,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, assisted  by  the  sight,  and  that  which  is  agreeable  to  both  senses  is 
much  more  desirable.  To  maintain  a  uniform  color,  despite  the  contin- 
gencies referred  to,  many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  with  varying 
degrees  of  success — the  extract  of  carrot  color,  annettonine  and  other 
drugs,  but  none  of  them  seem  perfectly  to  have  met  the  difficulty  and 
satisfactorily  overcome  it.  In  our  own  experience  we  have  had  occasion 
to  experiment  with  several  of  the  colors  suggested  or  offered  in  the 
markets,  but  each  of  them  had  some  drawback,  which  was  insuperable, 
until  we  had  occasion  to  use  the  Wells,  Richardson  &  Go's  "Perfect  But- 
ter Color;"  and  as  justifying  this  opinion  we  will  state  a  circumstance 
occurring  at  our  own  table  :  A  friend,  who  prided  himself  upon  his  nice 
discrimination,  was  dining  with  us,  and  the  conversation  turned  upon 
the  use  of  butter  colors,  and  called  from  him  the  assertion  that  he  could 
detect  it  whenever  used,  and  added,  "now  look  at  the  difference  in  this 
butter  and  that  which  is  artificially  colored,"  thereby  unintentionally 
paying  a  very  high  compliment  to  an  article  whose  color  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  too  much  heat  and  restored  by  the  use  of  the  "perfect  butter 
color;"  and  a  still  further  evidence  of  its  perfection  when  it  Is  known 
that  our  butter  is  made  from  Jersey  cows,  and  this  connoisseur  was  un- 
able to  detect  the  use  of  color,  and  was  comparing  it  in  his  mind  with 
that  given  by  the  use  of  the  only  cattle  which  do  really  of  themselves 
produce  a  "gilt  edge  article."  No  substitute  will  take  the  place  of  Jer- 
sey cows,  both  for  quality  and  color ;  but  if  any  of  our  readers  desire  to 
approximate  in  the  latter,  they  need  not  hesitate  to  use  the  Wells,  Rich- 
ardson &  Co.'s  preparation,  now  sold,  we  believe,  by  most  drug-stores  or 
easily  ordered  from  Burlington,  Vt.,  in  convenient  Packages  for  trial. 

Darying  requires  skill,  experience,  judgment,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant conditions  is  thorough  cleanliness  from  first  to  last  in  the  dairy 
and  out  of  it.  We  have  sometimes  wondered  at  the  low  price  of  butter 
in  the  markets  compared  with  the  figure  which  choice  "gilt-edged"  will 
always  command  ;  but  go  into  a  country  store-room,  in  the  best  natural 
dairy  section  of  Virginia,  and  examine  the  heterogeneous  conglomera- 
tion which  the  trade  has  accumulated,  without  classification  of  rolls  and 
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pots,  tumbled  rudely  into  a  filthy  kit,  or,  maybe,  an  old  pine  shoe  box, 
waiting  shipment  to  the  cities  to  be  sold  as  "fresh  country  batter,"  and  the 
wonder  is  substituted  by  a  natural  inquiry,  How  anybody  could  be  fouui 
willing  to  use  such  stuff  at  any  price? 


(£  Mortal — ©cncral. 


AX  INCREASE  OF  CAPITATION  TAX. 

Perhaps  no  man  in  Virginia  is  so  familiar  with  the  taxable  capacity  of  our  peo- 
ple as  Auditor  Taylor.  He  makes  a  recommendation  to  the  Legislature  which,  in 
his  opinion — and  we  entirely  agree  with  him — is  the  only  solvent  of  our  troubles, 
which  furnishes  the  only  method  of  relief  from  our  terrible  environment.  That 
recommendation  is  that  the  General  Assembly  shall  offer  to  the  voters  for  rati- 
fication a  constitutional  amendment  putting  the  capitation  tax  at  two  dollars, 
throwing  the  schools  upon  that  tax  for  support,  and  making  the  pre-payment  of 
the  tax  the  condition  of  suffrage. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  would  put  at  once  an  entirely  new  face  on 
Virginia  affairs  It  is  really  in  the  nature  of  a  property  qualification  for  suffrage. 
It  would  substantially  put  the  control  of  public  affairs  in  the  hands  of  those, 
(where  only  it  properly  belongs),  who  own  Virginia  and  are  Virginia.  Any  further 
changes  that  might  be  necessary  to  enable  our  State  Government  to  discharge  the 
great  function  of  government,  to  wit :  protection,  would  become  not  only  possible, 
but  easy.  The  proposed  amendment  is  not  only  just,  but  it  is  the  expedient  thing. 
the  politic  thing.  ;,The  poor  man.:*  who,  in  the  cant  of  the  demagogue,  is  alone 
entitled  to  consideration,  is  indeed  the  great  beneficiary  of  the  scheme.  He  is 
not  taxed  at  all  to  support  the  government  that  protects  his  life  and  his  rights? 
and  will  protect  his  property  when  he  acquires  it.  He  only  pays  two  dollars  a 
year  for  cheap  tuition.  If  he  has  a  dozen  children,  he  may  send  them  ali  to 
school  year  after  year  for  two  dollars  per  annum.  He  gets  back  his  pitta 
swollen  by  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  no  children,  and  of  those  who  edu- 
cate their  children  in  their  own  way.  Then,  as  we  have  said  before,  if  he  pays 
the  tax.  ail  right.  He  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  schools  which  are  so  dear  to 
him.  and  which  offer  such  high  advantages  to  his  children.  If  he  don't  pa] 
better  still.  He  shows  by  the  fact  that  he  cares  nothing  for  the  schools,  nothing 
perhaps  for  his  children,  and  he  is  most  deservedly  debarred  from  suffrage.  The 
great  interests  of  society  are  not  safe  in  such  hands.  The  purification  of  suffrage 
's  a  matter  of  vastly  more  consequence  than  the  lost  poll-tax.  It  is  good,  then, 
if  he  pays:  better,  if  he  don't. 

VTe  have  no  inconsiderable  means  of  knowing  public  sentiment  on  this  matter 
at  least  among  that  portion  of  our  people  who  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  with  them  such  a  plan  would  be  an  incalculable  relief.  They 
demand  to  be  heard  in  thismatter.  We  tell  the  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly that  there  is  a  public  opinion,  which  they  little  heed,  but  which  willye- 
eome  potential.  We  mean  not  the  non-tax-paving  majority,  but  the  solid,  relia- 
able  tay-paying  minority.  They  have  a  strength  not  measured  by  cumbers,  and 
though  patient  and  long  suffering,  they  intend  to  make  themselves  felt.  They 
bear  the  burden  of  government,  but  those  who  are  tax-free  or  nearly  so.  have 
directed  its  policy.  This  oppressed  minority  have  endured  their  wrongs  until 
patience  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  They  have  a  power  and  an  influence  beyond 
mere  numbers.     Let  the  office-seeker  fear  their  enkindled  wrath.     He  may  find 
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yet    that   the   most  fatal  mistake,  even  for  his   selfish  ends,  will  be    to  excite 
their  hostility. 

The  policy  is  expedient.  The  deadly  fend  between  property  and  the  schools 
otherwise  will  never  cease,  and  ought  not  to  cease,  until  the  cause  is  removed 
Wain  people  can't  understand,  and  they  won't  understand,  why  their  labor 
and  capital  should  be  taxed  for  universal  education,  not  in  the  rudiments  only 
but  through  High  Schools,  Colleges  and  Universities.  As  we  write  we  recall 
several  of  our  subscribers  who  have  never  accepted  any  of  the  profuse  charities 
ottered  in  the  matter  of  education  by  our  impoverished  State,  and  vet  are 
forced  to  pay  several  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
other  people.  It  is  legalized  robbery.  The  thing  is  so  unequal  and  unjust  that  it 
admits  of  no  defence. 

Relieve  property  of  this  perpetual  irritation.  Let  peace  come  between  prop- 
erty and  the  schools.  If  not,  they  will  have  to  be  aoandoned  outright,  or  private 
property  will  exist  only  in  name. 

If  we  can't  extract  by  amendments  from  the  present  Constitution,  which  is  I  he 
concrete  expression  of  extreme  radicalism,  its  deadly  poison,  we  must  have  at  all 
hazards,  a  Constitutional  Convention. 

THE  RICHEST  COUNTRY  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Statisticians  of  France  and  England  are  now  contending  for  the  primacy  of 
their  respective  countries  in  point  of  wealth.     Mr.  Giffen  a  high  Englfsl  Author 
!&    T    t°^  r-the,  dlscuss!°n  with  a"  est"™fe  of  the  public  and  private  capSaUf 

$5p  £  8^T  at  lhe ,PreSent  time-    His  data  *ere  obtflilied  ^0"  aEces 

toIlTvTY  h'8,concI™a  are  apparently  fair.  He  reckoned  the  groi 
total  of  valuation  at  (our  equivalent  of)  $42,500,000,000.  These  figures  cover 
every  thing  in  the  visible  form  of  property,  real  and  personal,  belong  to  the 
Government  or  o  individuals.  They  are  admitted  to  be  defective  in  one  respect 
Mr.  G.ffen  could  get  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  possessions  of  the  State  and  of 
munieipaht.es.     He  lumped,  them  together  in  a^conjecture  of  $2,09?)  000  000 

JnlfhV stat,ementsl?,^ITgratified  the  British  Public'  which  ha«  always^sumed- 
and  been  humored  in  the  assumption-that  Great  Britain  is  the  richest  country 
in  the  world.  But  now  comes  a  Frenchman.  M.  Vacher,  a  Deputy  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  vice-pres.dent  of  tbe  Paris  Statistical  Society/with  an  estimate  of  the 
French  resources  neatly  over-topping  the  Brhish  claim.  He  makes  out  the  grand 
TJnlLimngdom  ^0,100,000,000,  ™  $3,000,000,000  more  than  that  foV  the 

The  Frenchman  has  one  advantage  over  the  Englishman  in  his  recourse  to  of- 
fic.a  hgures  which  gives  accurately  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment property.  In  this  however,  is  not  included  In  estimate  of  new  war 
material  or  pamtings  and  other  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  State      He  takes 

bv6AIr  erCiff0tnfdlnf  YUre  KgUeSS  ab°Ut  the  hi^aVof  ■*  ^try  ,  ex'cku  ed 
by  Mr.  Giffen  and  also  about  property  in  mortmain,  belonging  to  religious 
bodies,  charitable  institutions,  &c.     In  this  way  he  arrives  at  a  total  valuation 

for  EnJlanFff *  °'  3-°00'°f ^V^  *irf  more  than  his  rival  has  claimed 
or  England.  I  he  accuracy  of  M.  \acher's  calculations  is  impeached  in  Eng- 
land on  all  grounds.  One  of  the  objections  is  the  absence  in  France  of  a°n 
income  tax,  which  is  considered  tie  most  trustworthy  guide  in  the  English  tab- 
ulations. The  estimates  of  both  the  champions  are  open  to  criticism,  and  may 
be  shown  to  be  great  exaggerations  in  many  particulars.  But  it  will  probably 
appear  that  m  one  respect  they  are  true.  In  France  the  value  of  tbe  realty  is 
greater. ban  that  of  the  personalty;  while  in  England  the  reverse  is  the  case 
r^  Mfe™Weph0i  th?,two  countriesis  as  follows:  England  (Mr. 
Giffen),  $23,554,300,000;  France  (M.  Vacher),  $18,721,188,990.  This  aiees 
with  the  opinion  long  entertained  by  impartial  judges-that  France  is  the  richest 
in  real  estate  and  England  in  movable  property.  The  question  now  is,  Which 
country  has  the  greater  total  amount  of  both  those  kinds  of  wealth  ?  It  will  not 
remain  long  unsettled  for  want  of  light,  as  every  Frenchman  and  Englishman 
who  can  contribute  to  the  stock  of  information  is  getting  ready  to  produce  it 
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Iu  the  present  heated  state  of  the  controversy  we  would  not  undertake  to  de- 
cide between  the  rivals.  But  ihere  is  no  doubt  that  France  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  prosperity  since  her  war  with  Germany.  The  world  then  saw  with 
surprise  how  rich  she  was — paying  off,  and  spurning  as  the  merest  trifle,  the 
$1,000,000,000  indemnity,  which  would  have  crushed  or  crippled  many  a  nation. 
We  know.  too.  that  England  has  not  been  fortunate  in  the  last  decade.  She  may 
not  have  receded,  but  she  has  not  forged  ahead  very  fast-  At  this  time  England, 
and  not  France,  is  the  great  sufferer  from  business  stagnation.  If  we  may  judge 
from  outward  signs.  France  is  becoming,  if  she  is  not  actually  now,  richer  than 
England,  and  therefore  the  most  opulent  nation  on  the  earth.  And  France  is 
the  nation  (let  us  not  fail  to  note)  which  has  just  taken  new  vows  of  fidelity  to 
Republican  institutions.  She  has  re-elected  to  the  Senate  all  the  retiri>  g  Re- 
publican members  of  that  body,  and  has  defeated  a  large  proportion  of  the  can- 
didates for  re-election  who  were  believed  not  to  be  staunch  friends  of  the  Republic. 
Monarchists,  Bonapartists  and  Red  Republicans  are  all  sent  far  to  the  rear,  while 
Moderate  Republicans  are  brought  to  the  front  in  overwhelming  numbers.  Truly, 
the  Republic  agrees  with  France.  It  gives  her  peace  and  abundance.  She  is 
wise  in  cherishing  it,  and  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  theorem  we  are  trying 
to  prove  in  the  United  Slates — that  a  people's  government  alone  is  consistent 
with  the  highest  degree  of  prosperity  and  happiness 

Americans  will  soon  be  prepared,  if  they  are  not  already,  to  compete  for  the 
honor  of  being  the  richest  people  in  the  world.  They  are  fast  gaining  in  the  race, 
and  will  soon  pass  France  and  England.  No  country  has  become  rich  as  rapidly 
as  this  in  the  past  twenty  years.  The  last  three  United  States  censuses  give  the 
total  true  (not  assessed)  valuations  of  real  and  personal  estate,  exclusive  of  Gov- 
ernment property,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  as  follows  :  1850,  $7,135,780, 
228;  1860,  $16,159,616,068;  1870,  $30,068,518,507.  Census-taking  in  this  coun- 
try is  notoriously  imperfect.  It  is  more  probably  defective  on  the  side  of  under- 
statement than  that  of  exaggeration.  We  are  at  least  worth  as  much  as  the 
census  men  say.  But  whether  the  figures  are  strictly  correct  or  not  they  do 
plainly  indicate  an  astonishing  ratio  of  progression.  Between  1850  and  1860  the 
wealth  of  the  United  States  more  than  doubled.  In  1870  it  was  almost  twice  as 
large  as  in  I860.  Had  the  gain  continued  at  the  same  pace  since  1870  the  com- 
ing census  would  put  us  far  ahead  of  France,  even  allowing  her  to  count  in  the 
national  property  which  we  omit.  But  the  known  shrinkage  of  values  in  the 
United  States  for  the  past  few  years  forbids  us  to  expect  confidently  that  this 
country  will  take  the  lead  in  1880.  But  if  she  does  not  occupy  that  rank  next 
year  she  will  surely  do  so  at  a  time  not  remote. 

By  these  silent  examples  of  the  net  practical  value  of  the  republican  form  of 
government  the  United  States  and  France  will — better  than  by  force  of  arms — 
impel  all  other  nations  into  the  true  path. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  take  the  above  from  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  of 
New  York;  and  it  behooves  every  one  of  us  to  see  that,  in  the  progress  now 
being  made  by  this  country,  the  South  does  her  fall  part.  Nature  has  done  more 
for  us  than  she  has  for  any  other  portion  of  the  country,  and  it  will  be  a  shame 
if  we  fail  to  make  this  advantage  available  to  the  uttermost.  To  do  this,  the 
croaker  must  be  choked  and  thrown  aside  ;  he  has  no  place  now  in  the  South  ; 
the  day  for  twirling  thumbs,  and  sighing  over  those  negroes  set  free  by  the  Yan- 
kees, has  so  far  gone  by  that  the  man  who  undertakes  it  now  will  please  consider 
himself,  before  he  starts,  as  a  bore  that  men  of  action  will  not  tolerate.  When 
a  thing  is  lost,  it  is  lost,  and  all  the  sighs  and  groans  in  the  known  world  won't 
bring^it  back.  We  made  our  bed,  and  so  have  to  lie  in  it.  Our  career  now  is  a 
brand-new  one,  and  in  bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue  there  is  room  for  all  the 
pluck,  energy  and  industry  we  can  possibly  command.  So,  fathers,  don't  dis 
courage  your  sons  by  complaining  in  their  presence  of  your  losses,  but  standing 
up,  like  men,  pick  your  flint  and  try  it  again.  The  boys  need  this  help,  and 
you  only  can  give  it.  And  boys,  look  well  to  it  that  you  acquit  yourself  as  child- 
ren who  are  an  honor  to  their  parents  and  to  the  State  in  whose  bosom  lies  the 
bones  of  your  ancestors. 
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' 'Notes  ox  the  Oyster  Industries  of  Virginia.  " — We  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  reading  the  pamphlet,  bearing  the  foregoing  title,  lately  issued  by  W.  N- 
Armstrong,  Esq.,  of  Hampton,  Va.  Oar  readers  will  bear  witness  to  the  inter- 
est we  have  manifested  in  this  rich  State  property,  the  oyster  beds  that  line  our 
shores.  We  have  thought  it  simply  childish  to  press  our  inability  to  provide  for 
our  debt  as  long  as  we  allowed  this  magnificent  resource  to  go  unused,  nay  more, 
to  be  destroyed.  Mr.  Armstrong  has  set  forth  the  matter  in  terms  that  are 
bound  to  arrest  attention  if  men  are  not  so  dead  to  duty  as  to  refuse  to  listen. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  know  that  Col.  McDonald,  our  Fish 
Commissioner,  is  urging  definite  and  feasible  action,  in  this  behalf,  on  the  Legis- 
lature. If  we  could  only  stop  the  business  of  calling  one  another  hard  names, 
and  go  to  work  in  real  earnest  to  increase  the  taxable  values  of  the  Commonwealth  — 
and  in  no  direction  is  there  greater  promise  than  in  the  proper  administration  of 
the  oyster  interest — the  future  would  look  better  for  us.  In  this  particular  matter 
the  fearful  barrier  to  be  overcome  lies  in  irresponsible  suffrage ;  the  people 
who  declaim  against  any  control  in  this  way  have  votes,  and  these  votes  politi- 
cians need.     And  how  could  Virginia  exist  a  day  without  politicians? 


The  Ttckahoe  Farmers'  Club  held  its  January  meeting  at  the  residence  of 
our  Senator.  General  Bradlet  T.  Johnson.  The  cordial  and  splendid  reception 
of  the  Club  by  the  General,  could  hardly  be  surpassed  Although  the  General 
is  better  known  to  our  people  as  a  statesman  and  lawyer  [an  abler  one  we  have 
not  in  our  present  Legislature],  he  is  nevertheless  an  enthusiastic  farmer,  hav- 
ing several  large  plantations  in  Southside  Virginia,  which,  we  are  infoimed.  are 
looked  upon  as  models  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

The  Club  resumed  the  discussion  of  county  expenses  and  the  remedy,  as  pre- 
sented in  a  report  at  last  meeting  aud  published  in  the  Planter  for  January. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Lyxham,  in  an  able  and  forcible  speech,  urged  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  for  the  relief  of  our  people.  This  was  no  time  for  trying  little  experi- 
ments here  and  there  ;  we  must  go  to  the  bottom  of  our  troubles  and  get  rid  of 
our  cumbrous  and  expensive  machinery  of  a  Constitution  before  we  can  be  re- 
lieved. He  urged  the  calling  of  a  convention,  and  could  trust  to  the  virtue  and 
good  sense  of  our  people  to  meet  the  great  issue  involved.  General  Johnson. 
Col.  Whith  and  Senator  Phleger  spoke  at  length  in  opposition  to  the  dangerous 
remedy  in  calling  a  convention.  They  admitted  the  evils  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Lyn- 
nAM  and  the  importance  of  correcting  them,  but  thought  it  safer  to  rely  on  legis- 
lative amendments,  and  many  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the  present 
Constitution,  could  be  gradually  amended  by  referring  them  to  the  people,  as  in 
the  last  ••oue-dollar  capitation  tax"  amendment. 

Dr.  Puryear  declared,  in  strong  terms,  for  a  convention,  and  thought  our  sal- 
vation depended  on  amending  the  same  by  putting  the  capitation  tax  at  $2, 
throwing  the  school  fund  upon  that  tax  and  making  pre-payment  of  the  same  the 
condition  of  suffrage. 

Senators  Hurt,  of  Halifax,  and  Tyler,  of  Pulaski,  made  interesting  speeches, 
which  we  regret  we  have  not  space  to  report. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted  as  supplementary  to  reso- 
lutions printed  by  us  last  month: 

"It  having  been  represented  to  the  Club,  by  one  of  its  members,  that  in  very 
many  of  our  counties  the  cost  of  running  the  County  Government  exceeds  that 
of  Henrico  county ;  and  the  fact  that  our  County  Court  has  a  session  of  about 
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one  hundred  days  per  annum,  entitles  the  officers  of  that  Court  to  more  pay  than 
that  of  most  other  counties,  whose  yearly  Court  session  rarely  exceed?  twenty 
days.  And  whereas,  too,  our  road  expenses  must  also  be  necessarily  heavier,  as 
we  are  the  common  highway  of  so  many  counties  entering  our  city.  And,  while 
this  Ciub  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  expenses  of  Henrico  county  are  much  too 
large  and  there  should  be  retrenchment,  yet  if  other  counties  exceed  our  own,  it 
but  demonstrates  the  truth  of  our  last  report,  that  this  disease  is  of  no  local 
character  but  wide-spreading,  and  but  fortifies  and  strengthens  the  position — 
that  under  our  present  Constitution,  this  State  is  left  without  a  hope.  That  under 
it,  the  organizations  of  societies  will  not  preserve  the  State,  nor  will  the  contri- 
butions of  ladies"  jewelry  liquidate  the  debt. 

''These,  and  learned  legal  discussions  upon  this  subjsct.  are  both  commenda- 
ble and  entertaining,  but  we  fail  to  perceive  its  practical  utility. 

•  •  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  in  Henrico  and  the  other  counties 
we  bring  to  your  attention,  there  is  no  room,  under  the  present  order  of  affairs, 
for  an  increase  of  taxation  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  upon  us.  The 
axe  must  go  to  the  root  of  this  monster  Upas  tree,  so  vividly  described  by  one  of 
our  learned  officials  in  a  recent  communication  tj  the  Legislature:  and  we  urge 
Legislative  action,  and  that  the  capitation  tax,  as  recommended  by  Auditor 
Taylor,  be  increased  to  two  dollars. 

"Besolved,  therefore,  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Holladay  be  appointed  a  committee  of 
one  to  obtain  directly  from  as  many  counties  of  this  State  as  he  can.  official  and 
correct  information  as  to  their  county  levy  and  expenses,  and  report  the  same  at 

our  next  meeting." 

J.  A.  Lyxham. 
C.  H.   Robinson". 
A.  L.  Holladay. 

Committee. 


The  Shee?  Husbandry. — It  is  said  that  England  has  about  18,000,000  heai  of 
sheep,  a  large  part  of  wh.ch  is  grown  for  mutton  as  well  as  wool.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  we  exported  mostly  to  that  country  during  last  year,  300,000  pounds  of 
fresh  carcass  mutton  in  refrigerator  steamers,  and  shipped  live  sheep  1o  the.  value 
of  over  $200,000.  During  three-quarters  of  this  year  we  exported  128,860  head. 
We  do  not  supply  our  own  markets  with  the  demand  for  wool  by  any  means.  Last 
rear  we  imported  ove  worth  of  wool  for  manufacture.     We  also 

ported  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  made  woolen  goods.    This  co 
is  in  its  infancy  in  this  industry.     If  we  should  annually  double  our  sheep  for 
eral  years,  still  the  demand  would  hardly  be  supplied,  either  in  wool  or  mutton. 
This  great  industry  should  be  encouraged  in  every  legitimate  way. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FERTILIZERS. 
[We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  following  extract  from  a  private 
of  our  friend  Dr.  Nicholsok.     The  Doctor  is  not  only  a  good  farmer,  but  is  an 
influential  member  of  the  Alabama  Legislature.] 

*     *     *     The  discussion  on  the  ^Commercial  or  Chemical'*  rs.  *'Th^ 
Producing  Vulue"  of  manures,  is  highly  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  I  think 
vour  correspondents  have  clearly    shown  that  although    the   chemist   may  tell 

is  in  them,  it  takes  the  farmer  to  tell  what  they  are  worth  to  him.  an  . 
onlv  bv  careful  and  repeated  experiments.     The  chemist's  crucible  may.  under 
thecircumstances  in  which  it  is  operated,  find  more  or  less  of  certain  substa: 
in  anv  compound,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  mother  earth  or  the  crops  will 
find  them,  or  if  found,  it  does  not  prove  that  they  will  be  used.    I  believe  that  the 
.  chemist's  crucible  finds  the  diamond  and  charcoal  almost  identical.    Yet.  what  a 
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difference  !  May  there  not  be  a  vast  crop-producing  difference  in  what  chemists 
call  the  same  substance  when  obtained  from  different  material  ?  Or.  in  other 
words,  Is  it  absolutely  certain,  that  the  nitrogen  of  blood  and  that  of  the  pea  or 
horn  are  equally  --crop  producing?"  Or,  is  it  certain  that  the  potash  in  kainit 
and  that  in  wood  ashes  is  equally  valuable  in  plant  food? 


PRICE  OF  WHEAT  FOR  FIFTY  YEARS. 
We  take  the  lollowing  valuable  and  interesting  facts  from  a  contemporary  in 
regard  to  the  wheat  crop  for  the  past  fifty  years  : 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  varied  and  yet  steadily  advancing  price  of  wheat 
in  the  past  fifty  years  in  this  country.  The  volume  of  the  crop  has  also  rapidly 
increased,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  census  ror  the 
first  three  periods,  and  the  latter,  that  of  this  year,  is  the  estimate  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Department  : 

1850— Bushels  wheat  grown 100,485,944 

1860— Bushels  wheat  grown 173.104,924 

1870— Bushels  wheat  grown  287,745,6:26 

1878 — Bushels  wheat  grown 425.000,000 

Tl  -  we  see  that  the  bushels  produced  in  this  country  have  steadily  and  rapid- 
ly increased.     The  crop  this  year  is  the  largest  ever  grown. 

Now  notice  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  past  fifty  years.  This  is  ascertained 
from  the  daily  quotations  of  the  press,  and  is  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  New 
York  city  for  the  month  of  January  in  each  year  named  : 


Year. 

1828 

1829 

PRICE 

Wheat  pei 

FOR  TWEXTY  FIVE  TEARS. 

•  bushel.  |  Year. 

.  81  15   1841 

.  1  63   1842 

1  04   1843 

.  1  25   1844 

1  26^  1845  

.   1  19   1846  

.   1  06   1847...., 

.  1  05   1848 

.  1  77   1850 

,   1  92J  1851 

,  1  24*  1852 

.   1  06  . 

Wheat  per  Bushel. 

$1  03 

1  25 

18S0 

88* 

1  00 

1831 

1832 

1  09* 

1833 

1  31 

1834 

1  09* 

1835 

1  95 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1  22* 

1  25 

1  90 

1839 

1  09 

1840 

By  adding  the  price  per  bushel  we  find  that  the  average  price  for  twenty  five 
years  was  $1  24,  from  1828  to  1852,  both  years  inclusive. 

PRICE    FOR    TWENTY-FIVE    TEARS. 

Year.                            Wheat  per  Bushel.  |  Year.                           Wheat  per  Bushel. 

1853  „ $1  32       1866 $1  57* 

1854 2  04       1867 3  00 

1855 2  57       1868 2  45 

1856 2  14       1869 1  70 

1857 175       1870 130 

1858 137       1871  142 

1859 140       1872  150 

1860 145       1873 167 

1861  114       1874 165 

1862 138       1875 125 

1863 153       1876 130 

1864 1  82*/     1877 147 

1865 1  85 


Here  we  find  that  for  the  twenty-five  years,  from  1853  to  1877  inclusive,  the 
average  price  of  wheat  was  $1  68  per  bushel.  By  thus  taking  a  series  of  years 
we  can  determine  whether  the  wheat  crop  is  a  paying  one  or  not. 
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Honey  and  Hams. — We  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  C  Jordan,  Proprietor  of 
Jordan's  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Stephenson's  depot,  Frederick  county,  a  very 
acceptable  New  Year's  gift  of  2  cases  of  honey,  2  bottles  of  catsup  and  2  hams. 
The  honey  is,  without  exception,  the  nicest  we  ever  tasted.  It  is  in  the  comb 
in  boxes,  with  glass  front,  and  tastes  and  looks  as  if  just  collected  by  the  bees 
from  the  most  fragrant  and  freshest  blooms.  The  hams  we  have  not  yet  attacked, 
reserving  them  for  some  of  our  big  dinners,  but  if  there  is  anything  in  appear- 
ance, they  must  be  delicious.  Mr.  Jordan  is  a  very  successful  apiarist,  and 
makes  the  production  of  honey  a  specialty,  and  we  hope  finds  it  profitable. 

We  clip  the  following  notice  of  the  excursion  to  Washington  City  a  few  weeks 
since,  from  the  Staunton  Vindicator.  On  returning  a  number  of  the  excursion- 
ists made  a  pleasant  trip  to  Jordan's  White  Sulphur  Springs,  of  which  the  Vin- 
dicator has  this  to  say  : 

"A  ride  of  a  mile  and  half  from  Stephenson's,  in  one  of  Mr.  Jordan's  comfort- 
able omnibuses  on  an  excellent  road,  brings  the  visitor  to  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant and  quiet  summer  retreats  in  the  mountain,  long  famed  for  the  efficiency  of 
its  waters,  the  excellence  of  its  bill  of  fare  and  the  courtesy  of  its  proprietor. 

"There  is  an  'annex'  to  this  establishment,  of  which  no  other  watering 
place  in  the  State  can  boast.  This  is  the  Bee  Cottage  Apiary,  of  which  the 
Springs'  proprietor,  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan,  is  the  presiding  genius.  He  seems  to  be 
as  much  at  home  among  his  hundred  bee  hives  and  his  million  bees,  as  his  cook 
is  in  his  kitchen.  The  yield  of  honey  is  several  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
and  after  supplying  the  hotel  table  with  an  abundance  of  the  amber  sweet,  a 
large  quantify  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  neighboring  cities.  Taking  the  honey 
is  an  interesting  process,  and  is  executed  in  a  judicious  manner  by  the  bee  rob- 
bers who.  protected  by  wire  hats  and  long  cloth  capes,  pass  among  the  hives, 
rapidly  lifting  the  box  covers  of  the  smaller  glass  cases,  several  being  under  one 
cover,  when  from  the  weight  and  appearance  the  full  cases  are  readily  selected 
and  set  aside,  and  the  remaining  ones  left  to  the  further  attention  of  the  little 
'manufacturers.'  In  a  short  time  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  sweetest,  rich- 
est and  whitest  honey  was  transferred  from  the  hive  to  the  adjacent  store-room. 
The  outraged  bees,  meanwhile,  making  frantic  but  harmless  attacks  upon  their 
mailed  despoilers.  or  crawling  despondingly  over  the  wreck  of  their  wealth,  were 
driven  off  by  smoke  injected  from  a  hand  bellows  and,  as  in  remembrance  of  the 
'spilt  milk'  proverb,  returned  to  their  labors.     'How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  ?'  " 


Mr.  William  Beverley,  of  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  died  on  the  9th  instant  after 
a  brief  illness.  This  Journal  hast  lost  a  valued  friend,  Virginia  one  of  her  most 
enlightened  and  successful  agriculturists,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
one  of  its  foremost  men.  The  family  from  which  Mr.  Beverley  was  descended 
came  to  Virginia  in  early  colonial  times,  and,  perhaps,  no  family  known  to  the 
history  of  the  Commonwealth  has  contributed  more  to  her  development.  Seldom 
having  held  public  office,  preferring  always  the  dignity  of  private  station,  this 
family  has  enjoyed  ample  fortune  and  been  distinguished  for  sterling  integrity 
and  worth  in  all  of  its  generations.  Mr.  Beverley  died  in  the  prime  of  vigorous 
manhood;  he  was  just  fifty  years  old.  Firm  and  decided  in  opinion;  wisely 
liberal  with  his  means;  always  eminently  kind  and  just,  he  has  left  behind  him, 
perhaps,  not  one  who  ever  bore  him  any  ill  will.  The  influence  of  a  life  like 
his  is  not  lost  with  death,  but  descending  to  other  generations  it  will  bear  peren- 
nial fruit.  We  have  known  Mr.  Beverley  long,  and  owe  much  to  his  friend- 
ship, and,  in  common  we  believe  with  all  who  knew  him,  we  mourn  his  loss. 


We  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  of  choice  stock  and  fancy  fowls,   now  offered  for   sale   at 
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Meadow  Creek  Stock  Farm,  near  Charlottesville,  Va.  Mr.  F.  Berger  Mora* 
the  proprietor  of  this  well  stocked  farm,  has  spared  no  expense  in  procuring 
the  very  best  strains  of  blood  for  breeding  purposes.  Having  purchased  of  R- 
A.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  his  dappled  brown  stallion,  '-Manbrino  Bellwood  " 
he  now  offers  to  the  public  the  progeny  of  this  fine  animal,  at  astonishingly  low 
fagures.  His  poultry  yards  are  second  to  none  in  this  State,  and  his  birds  are 
bred  from  premium  stock.  We  hope  that  our  friends  who  are  desirous  of  pro- 
cunng  fine  stock  and  choice  fowls  will  call  at  Meadow  Creek.  We  are  sure  they 
will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Benton  has,  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  taken  the  premium 
for  producing  the  largest  average  yield  of  corn,  as  a  field  crop,  at  the  Virginia 
State  Fair,  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  the  following  resolution  was 
passed  : 

R^n°i^7Thft  the  Secreta^  °J  this  Society  be  directed  to  deliver  to  W.  H. 
Benton  of  Loudoun  county,  the  Society's  diploma  in  addition  to  the  premiums 
awarded  to  him  at  the  airs  of  the  present  and  former  years,  as  an  IScetf 
STa  field  c^p.1  "^  energ7in  ^oducin^  Wst  average  yield  of 
Mr.  Benton  is  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  State  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
not  satisfied  whether  the  above  success  is  due  to  the  man  or  the  land. 

Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  Monthly  Journal —The  first  num- 
ber of  this  Magazine,  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural 
Society,  has  made  its  appearance.  It  is  devoted  to  the  historical  records  of  the 
Society,  proceedings  of  Annual  Meetings  and  doings  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  is  designed  to  give  the  Society  a  direct  organ,  under  the  control  of  the  Sec-' 
retary,  Col.  W.  C.  Knight.  We  commend  it  to  our  subscribers  and  all  who  wish 
to  preserve  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  future  reference.     Prices  1. 

We  copy  with  pleasure  the  following  from  the  Dispatch,  showing  whatVir- 
gima  can  do  in  these  important  manufactures.  Their  success  is  largely  due  to 
the  push  and  ability  of  their  Presidents  and  Superintendents,  who°are  men  of 
first-class  business  qualifications. 

"The  annual  meeting  ofthe  stockholders  of  the  Charlottesville  Woolen  Mills 
was  held  on  Wednesday  last-Colonel  Venable  presiding,  Judge  John  L  Cochran 
acting  as  secretary.     The  report  of  Mr.  Marchant,  president  and  superintendent? 

fnrflt?on;e^r.PrTer0^,anduenC0U;a?inff  COndition  of  affairs  asPto  la«t  year's 
opera  ions.  The  demand  for  the  goods  has  been  greater  than  the  capacity  of  the 
mills  to  supply,  and  it  ,s  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  fabrics  manufactured  here 
are  equal  to  any  produced  in  the  United  States.  There  has  been  established  a 
'sample  room'  in  Charlottesville,  and  the  polite  and  gentlemanl Ltnt  Mr 
Pegram,  has  instantaneous  communication  with  the  president  at  the  mills  by 
tnZlT  f '  £n,y  PraCrCal  USe  made  °f  this  i«st"iment  that  we  have  any 
tofinrSiln  6ry  apphance  necessary  to  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  mills 
£t  ?M     fl  rTlred  ha|  b.een  secured,  without  reference  to  expense,  and 

yet  the  the  finances  show  a  profit  in  the  highest  degree  encouraging.  The  direct- 
ors for  the  ensuing  year  are  W  W.  Minor,  Br.,  William  Hotopp,  Eugene  Davis, 
C.  S  Venable  Alfred  Hams  J.  I  Cabell,  J.  C.  Patterson,  L.  T.  Hanckel,  B.  H 
Brennan,  J.  L.  Cochran,  H.  C.  Marchant. 

T,"Th~e  Monticello  Wine  Company  also  held  its  annual  meeting  on  the  same  day. 
lhey  found  the  affairs  of  their  company  in  a  most  excellent  condition,  and  with- 
out doubt  congratulated  each  other  over  a  glass  of  their  own  products.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known-but  it  should  be,  for  the  honor  of  old  Virginia-that 
the  wine  of  this  company's  manufacture  took  the  silver  medal  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition, where  it  was  contested  for  the  products  of  all  nations  of  the  world  I     This 
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makes  us  feel  as  if  there  was  some  prospect,  from  this  sonrce  at  least,  of  the  re- 
j  ivenation  of  Virginia  and  the  re-establishment  of  better  times  in  the  near  future. 
The  raising  of  grapes  i3  becoming  more  general  every  year,  and  the  profit  from 
their  culture  is  too  remunerative  to  be  looked  at  indifferently.  Oscar  Reierson 
is  the  president  of  the  Monticello  Company,  and  A.  Russow  is  the  superintendent." 

Messrs.  Randolph  &  English  are  public  benefactors,  by  the  remunerative 
employment  which  they  give  to  a  dependent  class  of  our  population  in  their  box- 
factory.  We  had  no  conception  of  its  extent  until  we  visited  it.  It  was  com- 
menced eighteen  months  ago,  with  seven  hands.  It  now  employs  nearly  three 
hundred  (mostly  females),  a  majority  of  whom  are  girls.  The  work  is  carried  on 
largely  by  machinery,  most  of  which  was  manufactured  in  this  city.  The  boxes 
are  of  paper,  of  various  sizes,  adorned  with  beautiful  devices,  and  manufactured 
with  wonderful  facility.  Daily  fifty  thousand  boxes  are  made,  packed  and  pre- 
pared for  transportation.  They  are  used  by  druggists,  jewellers  and  tobacconists, 
and  find  a  ready  maiket  in  the  North  an  1  West.  Twenty  hands  would  make  all 
the  boxes  used  in  Virginia,  and  many  of  these,  we  were  told,  are  purchased  in 
Baltimore — the  purchasers  paying  the  cost  of  double  transportation  and  the  com- 
mission on  sales. 

Richmond  has  great  advantages  as  a  manufacturing  centre — raw  materials — 
ample  water-power — low  rents — abundant  and  cheap  labor — the  means  of  living  at 
moderate  rates — convenient  transportation  to  all  parts  of  the  country — and  a  ge- 
nial climate  throughout  the  year.  Messrs.  Raxdolph  &  Exgli.-h  say  :  "  We  have 
found  the  North  and  West  perfectly  willing  to  buy  anything  made  South,  if  at  a 
fair  price  and  good  quality.  We  are  competing  successfully  with  Northern  and 
German  manufacturers.' ' 


Our  good  friend,  G.  B.  Stacy.  Eso..  !n  sending  us  a  club,  says:  "I  think  the 
effort  in  the  Legislature  to  discontinue  the  office  of  Dr.  Pollard  very  unwise.  If 
any  public  officer  has  earned  his  pay  or  faithfully  performed  the  functions  of  his 
office,  it  is  Dr.  Pollard.  Every  report  he  has  made  does  credit  to  his  judgment, 
his  industry  and  his  love  of  agriculture,  and  he  ought  to  be  sustained. 


Mr.  Jas.  Buckingham,  proprietor  of  "Devon  Dale  Stock  Farm,  Ohio,  advertises 
in  this  number  his  fine  Devon  cattle  which  are  direct  descendents  of  the  importa- 
tion of  Geo.  Patterson  and  C.  S.  Watnwright. 


;-The  Blessed  Bees" — A.  valuable  book  for  those  engaged  in  raising  bees, 
which  was  noticed  in  our  November  number,  is  sold  by  Messrs.  West,  Johnston 
i:  Co.,  of  this  city. 


Household  and  Farmers1  Cyclopedia,  or  100.000  Facts  for  the  People.  By 
D.  R.  Shafer.  A.  M.,  Illustrated.  Anchor  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  pub- 
lishers. 

The  preface  makes  the  bold  claim  that  this  book  contains  more  that  is  of  value, 
more  that  is  necessary  for  every  farmer  and  mechauic  to  know  than  any  other 
that  has  been  published,  and  we  are  not  certain  that  but  the  statement  is  correct. 
It  is  a  large  book  of  over  600  pages,  thirty  of  which  are  occupied  with  the  table 
of  contents,  which  are  printed  in  small  type,  three  columns  to  the  page, 
showing  something  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the   work.     The  book  is  of 
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special  value  to  farmers,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  summary  of  contents  : 
140  pages  are  devoted  to  horses,  50  to  cattle,  30  to  sheep,  10  to  swine,  20  to 
poultry.  30  to  the  dairy,  20  to  fruit  growing,  10  to  bees,  etc.,  and  30  pages  are 
give-n  to  legal  form3  and  maxims. 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers.  J.  W.  Randolph.*:  English.  Richmond, 
a  handsome  and  valuable  work,  Housekeeping  in  Old  Virginia,  containing  con- 
tributions from  two  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  in  Virginia  and  her  sister  States, 
distinguished  for  their  skill  in  the  culinary  art  and  other  branches  of  domestic 
economy.     Edited  by  Marion  Cabell  Ttree.  " 

"Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies.  .  .  She 
looketh  well  to  the  wajs  of  her  household  and  eatetb  not  the  bread  of  idleness.'' 

Frov..  ch.  31,  verses  10  and  27. 

A  12-ino.  volume  of  528  pages,  1,100  receipts.     Price,  $1.75. 

"It  is  destined  to  create  a  sensation  among  housekeepers  all  over  the  Union. 
It  fairly  makes  one's  mouth  water  to  read  over  the  recipes.  Appended  to  these 
recipes  we  notice  names  familiar  in  the  early  history  of  the  grand  old  Common- 
wealth. Her  daughters  have  won  in  the  art  of  housekeeping  a  reputation  equal  to 
that  of  her  illustrious  sons  in  the  National  Councils.  The  price  of  the  book  i 
indeed  small  compared  with  the  treasure  it  contains."— Paris  (Ky.)  True  Ken" 
tuckian. 


The  Death  of  Death  ;  or,  A  Study  of  God's  Holiness  in  Connection  with  the 
Existence  of  Evil,  in  so  far  as  Intelligent  and  Responsible  Beings  are  con- 
cerned.    Randolph  &  English,  Richmond,  Va.     Price  SI. 25. 

The  author  of  this  book  represents  himself  as  an  "orthodox  layman."  We 
gather  from  incidental  expressions  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Virginia.  His  object  is  to  establish  a  Theodicy  or  reconciliation  of  the  attri- 
butes of  God  with  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  He  conceives  that  this  can  be 
done  only  by  setting  aside  the  ''traditionary  dogma"  of  the  hopeless  future  pun" 
ishment,  and  to  the  task  thus  assigned  himself  be  brings  a  practiced  pen  guided 
by  a  vigorous  mind  richly  endowed  by  learning  and  study. 

The  book  is  pervaded  by  an  eminently  devout  and  religious  spirit,  and  what- 
ever may  be  our  judgment  as  to  the  merits  of  the  argument,  it  is  clear  that  the 
writer  is  honestly  struggling  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  men.  We  have  read 
the  book  with  much  satisfaction,  aud  do  not  doubt,  despite  the  unattractive  name 
by  which  it  is  called,  it  will  find  extensive  sale  and  many  readers.— Christian  Ad- 
vocate, Richmond. 


Wide  Awake  for  January  is  simply  delightful  for  the  young  people  of  our  land. 
It  opens  with  ''The  Christ  Cradie,"  by  Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Preston  :  and  among 
its  many  choice  pieces,  we  mention  the  account  of  the  cooking  schools,  spring- 
ing up  all  over  England,  whose  object  is  to  teach  the  poorer  classes  of  children  to 
prepare  and  cook  wholesome  food,  palatably  and  economically.  Terms  for  this 
exquisite  Monthly  $2  a  year.     Lathrop  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 


Godey  for  January,  with  its  supply  of  information  on  the  subjects  of  fashion, 
literature,  dramas,  work  department,  and  hints  for  home  adornments,  is  at  hand. 
Terms  have  been  reduced  from  S3  to  $2  a  year.  Address  Lady's  Book  Pub- 
lishing Co...  cor.  6th  and  Chesnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^Prepare i Agricultural  Lime 


As  a  Top-Dressing  for  WHEAT, 
OATS  and  GRASS. 

From  numerous  testimonials  received  from  farmers  in  various  sections  of  the 
State.  I  can  highly  recommend  my  PREPARED  AGRICULTURAL  LIME 
for  top-dressing  Wheat,  Winter  Oats,  Clover  and  other  Grasses.  Mr.  R.  L>.  Bu- 
ford,  of  Liberty,  who  ha3  tried  it  several  seasons,  says  :  "A  top-dressing  of  200 
or  300  pounds  per  acre,  on  land  in  tolerably  good  heart,  will  almost  absolutely 
insure  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  and  a  good  stand  of  clover."' 

Those  who  intend  sowing  clover  should,  by  all  means,  use  the  Prepared  Lime 
as  a  top-dressing  during  the  winter. 

For  sale  at  the  low  price  of  $12  per  ton,  delivered  at  any  of  the  depots  in 
Richmond. 

Prepared  axd  Sold  By 

A.  S.  LEE, 
jan-tf  Richmond.  Ya. 


S.  S.  BRADFORD. 


TRAVERS  DAMEL. 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THOROTJGHBEED 

SHORTHORN  OATTIiE: 
MERINO    SHEEP 


-A.M"I> 


pj)l 


I 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  by 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL, 

jan-ly  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY    PURCHASING  YOUR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICE? 
THAN   EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    EIG- LEAVES. 


Black  Gros-Grain  Silks  at  SI  worth  61  25.  at  $1.10  worth  $1.35,  at  81.25 

worth  SI. 50,  at  SI. 35  worth  SI. 75,  at  SI. 50  worth  $2. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c,  90c,  SI,  SI. 10,  SI. 25.,  and  SI. 35  per  yard— the 

eiheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c,  and  SI  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plad  Silks  at  75,  85c.  and  SI — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16* ,  20,  25c,  and  up  to  81  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c,  SI,  and  SI. 25— the  best 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c  per  yard. 
Color  ed  Alpacas  at  16?,  20  and  25c  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c 

per  vard. 
Wash  "Poplins  at  6i,  8h  10  and  12k.  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  12],  15,   16k.,  aud  up  to  SI  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  and  121c  per  yard  worth  121  and  16fc. 
All  kiuds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  121c.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16|c 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

New  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6|  and  8}c  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambiics  at  10,  12?  and  15c  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c  per  yard  worth  10  and  121c. 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12j,  15,  161,"  20  and  25c  per  yard — the  cheapest 

ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16tc  worth  20c  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c  worth  35c 
Victoria  Lawns  at  121,  15,  16 i.  20  and  25c  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  121,  and  16fc.  per  yard  worth  121,  16  and  20c 

per  vard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8i,  10,  121,  15,  16f,  20,  22  and  25c  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c  per  yard  worth  30c 
10-4  F/nbleaehed  Sheeting  at  18c  per  yard  worth  25c 
Full-width  Pillow-Case  Cotton  at  12?c  worth  15c  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wam- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &C. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  Piichmond,Ya. 


WATT    a^    G^Lt*, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HARROW. 


WATT  PLOWS  THE  BEST  ABB  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 


Three  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  Stale 
First  Premiums  on  One,  Three  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  la-t  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
rear  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon.  X.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  Ga. , 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw.  8 

to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  ha\d  land;   in  sod,  stubble,  or 
:■  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Draught  than  any  Plow  in  Use. 

-p£  T>)  Iu  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows,  all  par- 

re  warned  to  use  onlv  those  bearing  this  TRADE 
MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Moulds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spcriois.  and  are  made 
and  used  in  violation  of  law.  All  genuine  are  warrant- 
ed. 

/i^gp-rjjt>^  SOLE  AGEXTS  FOR 

WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 
The  onlv  complete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.     THE  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  WHEX  THE  "BUCKET  DESCENDS.     Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 
The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  sacra  hat  will  grind  Shelled  Corn 

tough  for  family  use.     GRIXDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price. 


The  McSherry  Improved 

FORCE  FEED  GRAIN  DRILL 

Warranted  to  sow 

Wheat,  Rye.  Outs,  Barley.  Timothy  k  Clover  Seed. 

CAN    BE    REGULATED  IN  A  MOMENT. 

THEY  NEVER  CHOKE  UP.  WHILE  FOR    REGULARITY  AXD  EVEN- 
NESS IX  BOWING   THEY  ARE  UNRIVALED   BY  ANY 
OTHER  DRILL  NOW  MADE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  to  any   address.     Liberal  discount  to 
merchants. 

WATT  &  CALL. 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOE  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WARRANTED  PURE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


■AM, 


u  i  limn  i  uuui  ii  11 1 1 

CHARLESTONS.  C. 

fi7=For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

Or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  AJger's  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Delivery  Warehouses? 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 
Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 
A.  E.  AEEISON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  &  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

LTlsTCHBUKO-,    "V"_A_. 
sept-tf 


¥.  C,  VIRQ.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  R  R. 


JOHN  S.  BARBOUR,   Receiver. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  1  00  p.  m.,  Nov.  10th,  1878,  Passenger   Trains  will 
run  as  follows : 


SOUTH  BOUND. 


MAIL. 


EXPRESS. 


Washington. ..leave 

Alexandria 

Gordonsville  

Charlottesville 

Lynchburg. ..arrive, 

Danville 

North  Danville 


7  00  a.  m. 

5  40  p.  m. 

7  25  '• 

6  10  "  • 

11  05  " 

10  05  " 

11  55  " 

11  00  " 

2  43  p.  m. 

1  29  a.  m. 

5  44  " 

4  02  " 

5  48  " 

4  05  " 

NORTH  BOUND. 


North  Danville. ..leave. 

Danville  

Lynchburg 

Charlottesville 

Gordonsville 

Alexandria. ..arrive  .... 
Washington 


MAIL. 


10  40  a 
10  44 
1  55 

4  35 

5  25 
9  15 
9  40 


p.  m. 


EXPRESS. 


2  00 
2  01 
4  45 

7  40 

8  35 
12  30 
12  55 


The  MAIL  SOUTHWARD  connects  at  Gordonsville  with  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  East  and  West.  At  Lynchburg,  connects  with  Atlantic.  Missis- 
sippi ft  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest  Virginia  to  Nashville.  New  Orleans, 
Memphis.  Little  Rock  and  Texas:  and  at  Danville,  with  Richmond  it  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at  Gordonsville  to  all  points  East  and 
West  on  Chesapeake  <t  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  Danville  with  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  via  Atlanta  to  New 
Orleans. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  at  7  00  a.  m.  and  Alex- 
andria 7  25  a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  arrive  at  Strasburg  at  12  25  p.  m.,  con- 
necting with  the  Vailey  Road  East  and  West.  Leave  Strasburg  3  20  p.  m., 
connecting  at  Manassas  with  north  bound  mail  train  to  Washington  for  the 
North   and  West. 

For  Middleburg  daily  connection  at  Plains  station. 

For  Upperviile  regular  connection  at  Delaplane. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washington  7M)0  a.  m..  and  5  40  p.  m..  daih/. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at  Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West. 

New  Orleans  sleeper  leaves  Washington  at  7  00  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
eut  change,  connecting  with  through  sleeper  to  Florida. 

Sleeper,  connecting  to  Jacksonville,  via  Danville  and  Savannah,  leaves  A  ashing- 
ton  5  40  p.  m. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  sale  Dec.  1st,  good  to  May  15, 
1879,  at  very  low  rate. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  the  lowest  rates 


dec 


J.  M.  BEOADUS,  G.  T.  A. 


CHESAPEAKE  @  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

DECEMBER  15.  1878. 

PASSENGER  TRAINS  RUNS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

RICHMOND  TO  HUNTINGTON. 

Mail.  Express. 

Leave  Richmond 8:00  A.M.  8:00  P.   M 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 11:05  A.  Iff.  11:36  P.  Iff. 

Arrive  at  Charlottesville  12:00  noon.  12:30  a!  Iff! 

Arrive  at  Staunton "J: 20  P.  Iff.  2:45  A.  m! 

Arrive  at  White  Sulphur Bell  P.  Iff.  7*03  A  >L 

Arrive  at  Hinton 10:55  P.  IT.  9:20  A.  Iff! 

Arrive  at  Huntington 9:00  A.  Iff.  5:15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Cincinnati  (steamer) 6  00  A.  M. 

HUNTINGTON  TO  RICHMOND. 

(Steamer.)  Mtdk  Express. 

Leave  Cincinnati 4:00  P.  M. 

(C.  and  0.  trains.) 

Leave  Huntington .5:1-5  P.  Iff.  11:00  A.  Iff. 

Leave  Staunton 2:20P.M.  1:50  A.M. 

Leave  Charlottesville  4:20  P.M.  4:05  A.M. 

Leave  Gordonsville 5:20  P.  M.  5:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond . 8:50  P."  m!  8:50  A  M. 

ACCOMMODATION  TRAIN. 
RICHMOND  TO  GORDONSVILLE. 

Leave  Richmond ......  3:30  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Junction 4.53  p    \,[ 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 7:30  P.M. 

GORDONSVILLE  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Gordonsville 11:10  A.  M. 

Leave  Junction 1:15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond 2:30  P.M. 

WASHINGTON  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Washington 7:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordousville 11:00  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Richmond 2:30  P.  M 

RICHMOND  TO  LYNCHBURG. 

Mail.  Express. 

Leave  Richmond 8:00  A  M.       8:00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 11:05  A.  M.     11:35  P.  M. 

Leave  Charlottesville 11:55  A.  M.  *12:48  A.  M 

Arrive  at  Lynchburg 2:32  P.  m!     *6:24  a!  M 

^Freight  train  with  passenger  coach. 

LYNCHBURG  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Lynchburg 1:53  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 5:20  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond 8:50  P.  M 

MAIL  TRAINS  daily  except  Sundav. 

ACCOMMODATION  dailv  except  Sundav. 

EXPRESS  TRAINS  run  daily. 

bLEEPIN'G  CARS  on  Express  Trains  between  Richmond  and  Alderson. 

Baggage  checked  to  destination. 

First-class  Through  Tickets  to  the  North  and  Southwest  as  low  as  bv  any  other 
route. 

First-class  and  grant  Tickets  to  all  Points  in  the  West  lower  than  by  any 

other  route. 

For  rates,  tickets,   time-cards.   &c.,  applv  at  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway 
office,  corner  of  Broad  and  Sixteenth  streets."  or  A.  W.  Garber's.  826  Main  street. 
^  .   M.   S.   DI  NN.   Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
CONWAY  R,  HOWARD.  General  Ticket  Agent. 

j"an — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


For  several  years  past  the  wonderful  production  of  wheat  in  Chili  and  Pern  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  grain  growers  throughout  the  world.  The  average 
yield  in  those  countries  being  forty  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  yield  of  the 
wheat  in  this  country,  from  our  common  stock,  is  not  over  eighteen  bushels,  on 
the  general  average.  The  difference  has  been  satisfactorily  proven  to  be  in  the 
quality  of  the  wheat.  Mr.  Cyrbb  Wells,  of  Galveston.  Texas,  having  solved 
the  problem  by  importing  'odp  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  from  Copiapo,  Chili, 
during  the  winter  of  1876-7.  Tue  wheat  was  sown  upon  land  near  Austin.  Texas, 
and  with  good  results  :  the  crop  when  harvested  yielding  3,200  bushels  of  struck 
measure,  averagin?  60J  pounds  to  the  bushel;  the  berry  being  hard  and  very 
plump;  the  latitude  selected  being  about  the  same  as  Capiapo.  The  growth  of 
the  Peru  wheat  is  r^makable.  from  the  fact  of  its  resemblance  to  grass,  but  in 
proper  time  develops  to  the  finest  of  wheat,  three  feet  four  inches  high. 

All  that  is  known  of  its  history,  is,  that  it  came  from  Peru,  when  introduced 
into  Chili.  In  the  fall  of  1877.  one  hundred  bushels  were  distributed  over  the 
United  States,  to  ascertain  its  adoption  to  the  climate  of  this  country,  and  with 
the  following  results  : 

From  Silas  Axdersox.  Wells  River.  X.  H  — The  bushel  of  Peru  wheat  sent 
me  last  season  I  sowed  upon  one  acre  of  ground  as  directed.  It  yielded  forty- 
two  bushels  to  the  acre,  being  very  plump  and  sound,  averaging  sixty  pounds  to 
the  bushel. 

From  Amos  Cory,  Bellows  Falls.  Vt.  — From  the  bushel  of  wheat  sent  me  I 
have  the  enormous  yield  of  fifty-one  bushels  from  one  acre  of  ground. 

From  Henry  Clark.  Howard   Co.,  Iowa.— I  threshed   out  thirty-five  1 
from  the  wheat  ra.sed  on  one  acre  of  ground  last  season.     One  bushel  to  the  acre 
is  sufficient  seed.     I  have  sold  a  few  bushels  at  $5   per  bushel.     The  ordinary 
wheat  crop  yielded  eighteen  to  twenty  bushels. 

From  George  Hall.  Mii.ax.  Texx. — 1  want  twenty  bushels  more  of  Peru 
wheat,  it  beats  everything  in  the  wheat  line.  From  the  half  bushel  of  seed  I 
have  twenty  bushels. 

From  Amos  Day.  Carlyle.  Kax. — The  oushel  of  seed  I  sowed  on  one  acre.  The 
majority  cf  the  grains  put  forth  seven  and  nine  stalks  with  good  heads,  all  filling 
well.  1  got  thirty-eight  bushels,  and  want  eLOugh  more  to  -sow  ninety  acres  this 
season. 

From  Johx  Enos,  ox  Niobrara  River,  Neb. — The  average  number  of  stalks 
from  one  grain  of  Peru  wheat  was  seven.  I  had  thirty  bushels  from  one  bushel 
of  seed. 

From  Coleman  Cook.  Hamburg.  Iowa. — I  consider  the  ^eru  wheat  the  hardiest 
wheat  yet  introduced  in  this  region.  I  sowed  in  February,  last  season  :  the 
wheat  came  up  but  did  not  freeze  out.     I  think  it  would  stand  the  '  igh 

without  injury :  at  least  it  is  the  wheat  to  sow  early.     Mine  yielded  thirty-three 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

From  Henry  Abbott.   Glencoe,   Mixx. — The  Peru  wheat  done  well,  yielding 
thirty  five  bushels  of  very  nice  wheat.     A  wonderful  stooler:  I  though:  it 
not  going  to  make  anything  but   stalks,   but  it  filled   steady  and  well.     It  is  the 
finest  wheat  hereabouts. 

From  Thomas  Baker,  Rock  City.  III. — The  Peru  wheat  is  the  boss  in  this 
vicinity.  Mine  yielded  thirty-four  bushels  of  splendid  hard  wheat  to  the  acre. 
My  stock  eat  the  straw  all  up  clean,  and  eat  it  in  preference  to  bay. 

From  Theodore  Starr.  Paxa.  III. — What  is  the  best  you  can  do  on  forty 
bushels  of  Peru  vrheat  this  sea=ou  ?  What  yon  sent  me  produced  thirty-seven 
bushels  to  the  acre,  one  bushel  of  seed  only.  I  never  saw  the  equal  to  stool 
and  mature. 

From  H.  Eagax.  Orleans,  Ixd. — I  report  thirty-one  bushels  to  the  acre  from 
one  bushel  of  seed.     Enclosed  you  will  find  $5.     Send  me  two  bushels  more. 

From  W.  Howell.  Lisbon,  Wis. — You  may  send  me  ten  bushels  of  Peru  wheat 
this  season.     Enclosed  find  $25  draft.     I  sowed  the  bushel  last  year,  and  I 
thirty-four  bushels  of  seed  from  one  acre 

Uprn  the  receipt  of  thirty-five  cents  in  postage  Btamps,  we  will  send  a  fair 
sample  to  any  address,  and  if  an  order  of  one  bushel  is  made,  the  amount  will 
be  credited  to  the  order.     Do  not  delay  your  order. 

PRICES— One  peck.  $1.00.         Half  bushel.  1.50.         One  bushel.  2.50. 

B§f*  Always  send  money  by  registered  letter  to  our  address. 

feb— It  CYRUS  WELLS  &  CO.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 
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SO^EETHIIlSra-    HEW. 

A  Southern  Cultivator  and  Horse  Hoe  for  Corn.  Cotton.  Tobacco 
or  anything  that  grows  in  hills  or  drills,  which  has  received  the 
first  premium  at  4-5  exhibitions  at  State  and  County  Fairs. 

The  cut  13  readily  adjusted  to  any  width  from  15  inches  to  4  fee*,  or  anv  depth 
from  i  to  9  inches,  doing  away  entirely  with  the  use  of  the  hand  hoe,  saving  on 
each  plantation  the  time  of  from  4  to  6  men. 

We  are  agents  for  the  following  fi:st  premiam  Machinerv  : 

Gaar.  Scott  1  Co's  Steam  Engines  and  Threshing  Machines.  Grand  Cer. 
Gold  Medal  Separators.  Mounted  and  Down  Powers.  Saw  Mills.  &e.:  D.  If  Os- 
borne &  Co's  Celebrated  B  Mowers  and  Self-Binding  Harvesters,  theonlv 
successful  self  binder  manufactured.  Premium  Buckeye  Chilled  Plows,  sc.  and 
have  for  sale,  or  will  procure  on  short  notice,  all  of  the  most  improved  imple- 
ments and  machinery.  Our  stoek  of  Machinery  has  th  .  dot 
the  most  successful  planters  and  farmers  of  the  South.  We  shall  keep  the  :. 
improved  stock  of  seeds  and  best  fertilizers  in  the  markel  .  for  Vir- 
ginia for  Andrew  Coe's  Fertilizers.  Call  and  see  us.  It  will  be  to  the  advan- 
of  every  one  in  need  of  our  goods,  as  we  keep  the  best  quality  and  sell  at  a 
very  small  margin  from  cost. 

There  will  be  a  trial  of  Messrs.  D.  Iff.  Osborne  &  's,  Self  Binding 
Harvesters  at  Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry's,  Westover,  Charles  City  county,  Va, 
at  Capt  Robert  Carl  '-.  Shirley,  Charles  City  couutv  Va.,  at  Mr.  J.  H. 
CrenshaVs,  Berkeley  Plantation,  Chailes  City  county.  Va.,  ar  Mr. 
Baker's.  Curls  Neck,  Henrico  county.  Va  .  at  Mr.  R.  A.  Allen's,  Tucka- 
hoe,  Goochland  county.  Va..  on  or  about  the  10th  of  Jun  Dr. 

Tate's,  Falls  Plantation,  near  Manchester,  on  the  10;h  of  June.  Com- 
petition is  respectfully  solicited.  Mr.  D.  M.  Osborne  will  be  present  at 
Maj.  A.  H.  Drewry'a, 

N.  U.  MOTT  &  CO.,  AGENTS, 

A*/..  1512  Main  Street  Richmond,   Va. 

ie — lv 
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REAPER  AND  MOWER. 

STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT. 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  South,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furnished   on   application,  and   inquiries   cheerfully   an 
swered.     Correspondence  solicited. 

CHAS.  T.   PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Vet. 


1BBEB  HORSES 

AND 

DRN  OiLTTLI 

OF~THE  LARGEST  AND  BEST  FAMILIES,  FOR  "SALE 

ADDRESS 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

april — iyr  Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


DISTILLERS   OF 

PURE  MOUNTAIN  WHISKEY, 

OHA.KLO  «  TESVILLE,    V  A. 

The  above  is  offered  to  the  public  in  5,  10  and  40  gallon  oackages. 

sep-6t. 


CORN  S1LL1RS  AND  CORN  MILLS 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

OVER    20,000    ITST    'CJS'E!. 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  money 
*•'£..-'■ '■'■■■:       paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  $5,  MILLS  $12. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descriptive  Cir- 
lars. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
We  know  Messrs.  Livingston  &  Co.,  are  reliable. — Pub  • 
..      lisher  of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oct-iy 


■ 


THE  UNEQUALLED  JAS.LEFFEL  DOUBLE 

15 


L£  AN  IONAR1 

w 

*  SAW,  FLOUR  AND  GEIST  MILLS, 


SHAFTING,  PULLEYS  /M  HANGERS 


^  *:  Of  Improved,  fifesi 


4Um*.  FOOLE  &  HUNT, 

™M1 


SendTur;Cu:<^a,rS;fe 


i'" 


ALL  FARMERS  WHO  OWN 


mm  wP  , 

anvLIVK  STUCK,  t-Uould  readfl 

the  National 
LBve-Stock  Journal  J 

Send  %JO  Cents 

For  a  Specimen  Copt 


48  PAGES 
Nicely  bound. 
Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine, 
and  the  Dairy. 

dec 


■',.jjj."._^- 

IStock  Journal  Co. 
Publishers, 
Chicago.  Ills. 

'  State  where  yon  saw  tbis.  ■ 
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Sl-^, xu.    uj in u-iNES, 
A.  B.  FAttqUfliR,  lurk,  Pa, 

Cheapest  and  best,  for  all  pur 
poses — simple,  strong,  anddu 
rable.    Also  Traiition,  En- 
gines for  common  roads. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Rice  Edf& 
Mills,  Gins,    Presses  JWHsSM 
and  Machinery  uener-    W:'\  J 
ally.    Inquiries promptlv 
answered. 

VerticalEngines,with 
W   wheels,  very  conveni- 
ent, economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
rail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert- 
ical in  the 
|U  world.  Fig 


,,',\  I   is  enirin- 
^0;nuse.Fig. 


MR)  ;' 

__A'V.j'"i)^'-'readv  f 
^|gpgfi.oad    '  Fig>2> 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Wiirrnatcd)  ^3=afc_      "    __^, 

Agricultural^ 
w-o:>s,    f  ■-. 

Lightest  draf.,      |\  ?*    ,~       A — ifcSJAlI 

most   duiu'il. 


ami  j 

eraio. dews™   Send  fur  Iii ustrated  t'alalo: 

.eady  for  market.         Address  A  B.  Farqufiar,  YorkiPa 

sep-1 


L  Catalogue. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  16  months  old.  S16  ,  an 
other  4J    months  old,  §8.     PIGS   four 
months  old,  $6  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Va. 


PATENTS. 

Any  information  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents,  Caveats,  Trade  marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  "How  to  sell  Patents,"  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  "Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law,"  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions,  120  pages,  price  60  cents 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling 
Rights.     MANN  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

116  W.  Baltimore  St.,  onposite  Sun 
Iron  Building.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

sept-ly. 

VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  & 
MECHANICAL  COLLEGE.— 
The  next  half  session  begins  February 
26th,  1879.  Tuition  and  room-rent 
free,  and  board  at  S7  a  month,  with  op- 
portunities for  earnings  on  farm  and  in 
shop.  Increased  advantages  for  me- 
chanics. Military  drill  twice  a  week. 
For  Catalogues  or  appointment,  apply 
to  C.  L.  C.  MINOR.  President. 
jan-2t  Blacksburg,  Va. 

""SivoFcATTLE" 

ITOrt  SALE. 

Pure  bred  Devons  of  finest  quality 
and  nurest  pedigrees.  All  these  Cattle 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  Importa- 
tions of  Georee  Patterson  and  C.  S. 
Wainwright.  This  breed  far  exeells  all 
others  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  gen- 
eral farmer  ;  being  the  equals  of  all 
other  breeds  for  Beef  and  Dairy,  and 
superior  to  all  for  the  Yoke. 

For  prices  and  catalogue,  Address 
Devon  Dale  Stock  Farm, 

Feb. — 3t.  Zaxesviu.e,  Ohio. 

Short-Horns,  Light  and  Heavy 
Draft  Horses,  Cotswolds  (some  Im- 
ported), Berkshires,  Bronze  Tur- 
keys and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

Apply  to 

WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

dec-6t         Charlottesville,  Va. 


■W.   "W-    ESTTJLiI-i., 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From    Imported  Stock.     Young  Stock 
Dec-ly  For  Sale. 


JOHN   SAUL'S 


CATALOGUE  OF 

New,  Rare  i&dl  Beautiful  Plants 

WILL  BE  READY  IX  FEBRUARY  WITH  A    COLORED    PLATE. 

The  following  new  Plants  are  offered  : 

NET  UROTONS,  NEW  DRACAENAS,  and  other  fine  foliage  plants  :  NEW 
:  5ES.  French  and  English;  MAD.  WELCH.  MABEL  MORRIS,  ke.  :  NEW 
GERANIUMS.  NET  PELARGONIUMS,  NET  DAHLIES  and  CHOISYA 
TERNATA.  BERTALJNIA  VAN  HOUTTEN.  RUELLIA  MACRANTHA. 
plants  :  NET  CALADICMS,  GLEXINIAS.  VIOLETS.  FERNS, 
ALOCACIAS.  ftc 

FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    TREES- 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  with  a  lar^e  stock  of  Pear,  Apple,  Peach,  Plum, 
.ard  and  dwarf-  .  Grape  Vines.  Small  Fruit-,  kc. 
■  amental  Trees  in  great  variety  for  Parks.  Lawns,  Gardens,  (fee. 
Evkbgreess  ofall  sizes,  all  of  the  fines:  quality,  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 
VEGETABLE    SEEDS 
1  :      ••  .-.  fresh  and  pure,  grown  by  myself,  or  especially  forme,  or 

FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Being  extensively  engaged  in  importing  and  growing  new  and  rare  plants,  con- 
sequently my  facilities  for  seed-saving  are  unequalled.     The  following  Catalo- 
:         with  others,  now  ready,  mailed  free:    No.  1. — A  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fr  lit  Trees.     No.  2. — A  Catalogue  of  Garden.  Agricultural  and   Flower  Seed. 
5  — Descriptive  Catalogue  of  a  selection  of  Roses.     No.  6. — A  Catalogue  of 
.  Rare  and  Beautiful   Plants,  with  a  Colored  Plate,  free  to   customers  :  to 
:ents.     A  plain  copy  to  all  aoplican'- 
feb-2mos  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington.  D.  C 


FERTILIZERS 


MADE    PROM    THE 


BLOOD  AND  BONES 


Cattle  Slaughtered  in  New  York. 
AMERICUS   SUPERPHOSPHATE  ! 

AMERICUS  BONE  FLOUR! 

T;  re  we  manufacture  am]   sell  under  the  "AMERICUS 

BRAND'"  are  made  from  the  blood,  refu.se  butcher's  offal   aud  bones, 

q  daily  from  our  slaughter  houses  in  New  York  City. 

se  materials  are  manufactured  iu  a  fresh   condition   by  the  most 

improved  process,  by  which  all  the  valuable  fertilizing  properties   are 

-ntrated.     We  treat  in  our  works  weeklv  the  refuse  from 

FOUR  THOUSAND  CATTLE. 

EIGHT  THOUSAND  SHEEP. 

MANUFACTURERS  SUPPLIED 
Dried  Blood  and  Meat  Scraps,  Ground  Bone,  &c,  Tallow  and  Bone 
.se. 

RAFFERTY  &  WILLIAMS, 
Principal  Office  and  Factory  foot  44th  street,  East  river,  N.  Y. 
Branch  Office,  35  Light  street.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 
feb-3moa  Send  for  Circular. 


JERSEY  BED 


WM.  I*.  BRADBURY, 

F».   O.,  Nason,   Orange    Co,  "Va. 

BREEDS 

f  THE  FARMER'S  FOWL! 

!  T  have  a  very  superior  lot  oT  birds  now  for  sale. 
"i  Especial  inducements  to  thoss  who  wish  to  im- 
L  prove  their  FARM- YARD  POULTRY. 

f  THE  FARMER'S  PIG! 

J  A  real,  genuine,  practical  pig.  The  pig  to  raise 
j  for  profit,  not  for  fancy.  A  few  for  sale  this  winter, 
j  Will  have  a  number  of  sows  in  farrow  in  March. 
|  Orders  booked  now.  Price.  $12  a  pair  at  2  months 
I  old. 

f     JERSEY  CATTLE.  SCOTCH  COLLIE  (Shep- 
ALSO  ]  herd),  and  ENGLISH.  BASKET  BEAGLE  DOGS. 

(All  from  Imported  Stock. 

jan]  5^=  SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR,  =Oa 

~F URN ffUR E  !     FUR NTfuHT 

WHOLESAI-E    AND     KETAIL. 

On  hand  a  full  and  complete  stock  of  FURNITURE  of  all  descriptions  from 
the  m^st  reliable  manufacturers  East  and  West,  also  of  my  own  make.  Parties 
in  wani  will  not  be  doing  justice  to  themselves  without  giving  me  a  call  and  ex- 
amine   my  stock  and  prices.     A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

WILLIAM  DAFFRON,  1438  Main  Street. 
MATTRESS  AND  UPHOLSTERING  ROOMS.  Nos.  16,18  &  20  North  15th  st. 

C^IRIPETS  !      CARPETS  ! 

I  offer  for  sale,  on  very  reasonable  terms,  a  lot  of  very  fine  Three  ply  Extra 
Superfine  and  Superfine.  Also,  some  Cotton  Chains  from  the  very  best  Mills  in 
the  country.  Not  having  room,  I  will  sellverv  cheap.  Please  call  and  examine 
Also  Rugs,  Matting  and  Window  Shades.         WILLIAM  DAFFRON, 

dec— 4t  1438  Main  street. 


T^ZTZZf 


PICTURE  FRAME  MOULDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

The  largest  stock  south  of  Baltimore.  Also,  LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES 
of  all  sizes,  both  German  and  French,  wholesale  and  retail.  Would  call  atten- 
tion of  the  trade  to  the  following  sizes  :  18  by  36,  18  by  40.  20  by  42,  22  by  40, 
and  smaller  sizes. 

g@°"  Will  duplicate  Baltimore  prices. 

PICTURE  FRAMES  of  all  descriptions  made  at  twentv  minutes'  notice. 

dec— 4t  WILLIAM!  DAFFRONJ438  Main  Street. 

GOOD  CURE  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 

A  PLANTATION   OF  EARLY 

PROLIFIC    and    RELIANCE  PURE-BREP 

Raspberries.  ^  __  _  <_  —,___,_..,_  „ 

100.000  Plants  FOR  SALE  ;    also       S  H  0  E  T  H  0  RU  S. 

200,000  Cinderella  and  Continental 
Straicberry  Plants.  Millions  of  other 
Plants,  Trees,  etc.  Everything  new, 
novel,  and  rare.     Prices  low.     Send  for 


Clinchdale  Herd 


JIM  H,  R,  CATTLE 


Descriptive  Circular  to 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP, 


GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  |And  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Nurserymen  and  Fruit  Growers,  J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS, 

feb-2t  Woodbury,  N.  J.  jan-ly  Beans  Station,  Tenn. 


AfiHlCULTUail.    1KPUUMKHY8. 

I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  choice  selection: 

The  Towaxda  Ecreka  Mower,  which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair,  and  we 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hav  after  cut- 
ting  it,  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

Russell's  Celebrated  Massili.ox  Thresher,  worked  either  bv  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmer's  Friend  Drill,  which  has  superior  attachments  for  fertilizers 
and  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoads  &  McComr's  Superior  Oak  tawed  Leather  Bblttkg. 

J.  Yrarslet's  Celebrated  Superphosphate. 

.  '  Prows.   riASROWs,  Cobs   Shei.lers  and  Farm   implements  in  general. 

For  the  Ladies. 

The  superior    Light   Running,    Dur- 
able and  Cheap 

SEWING  JHAGBIE 

PATENT  BED  SPRING  AND 
TAYLOR'S   CHURN. 

JOHN  B.  CRENSHAW, 

artr  Sample  Merchant  aud  General  Agent, 
No.  10  Ninth   S:.  Richmond.  Va, 


Having  purchased  an  interest  in  the  re 
f-ible  points  and  share  slips.  I  am  now  tit 
them  to  all  leading  plows.  This  poin 
really  stronger  than  a  solid  point,  as 
have  proven  by  severe  test*.  Farmers 
invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves. 


ve"- 
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LD  E  PIKE" 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages.  One 
Colored  Flower  Plate  aud  300 
Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
how  to  grow  them.  All  for  a  Five 
Cent  Stamp.     In  English   or    German. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  G  ar- 
den.  175  Pages.  Six  Colored  Plates, 
and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For 
50  cents  in  paper  covers:  SI .00  in  ele- 
gant cloth.     In  German  or  Enelish. 

Vick's     Illustrated     Monthly 
Magazine— 32  Pages,  a  Colored  Plate  . 
in  every  number  and  m?nv  tine  Engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1.23  a  vear':  Five  Copies 
85.00. 

Vick's  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  Send  Five  Cent  Stamp  for  a 
Floral  Guide,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  information.  Id- 
dress,  '    JAMES  WCK. 

jan  3t  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


This  PEACH  for  late  use  is  very  su- 
perior— clinging  to  the  tree  till  middle 
of  October,  and  will  keep  well  until 
middle  of  November,  is  .icicy  and 
sweet,  medium  sized,  half  cliug  and 
very  desirable  as  a  late  peach.  Per- 
sons wishing  these  trees  will  address 

"WM.  O.  HURT, 
Loirs  Pine  P.  0.,  Bedford  Co..  Va, 

feb..  inch.,  aug. ,  Sep.,  oct. 

rruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits 

Of  various  kinds,   for   sale  at   reduced 
rates  by 

L.  R.  DICKINSON, 
Editor  and  Proprietor, 
feb-tf       Southern  Planter  and  Forme  r 


Gpand 

CarD**AL 


K 


- 

■ 


feb-2t 


Ini.a.aOIsn  Creeiwcouie: 


n  t-:al  and  pnar-intc'd  cheaper  nt  it«  price. 
ban  any  other  Harp-  sale.    I'on't  be 

iwindled  bv  irresponsible  manufacturers  of  infringing 
nactaines,  ris  the  purchaser  is  liable.     It  co-ts  n>  more 
for  a  good  press  than  an  inferior  or  worthless  one. 
Address,  P.  K.  DEDEKICK  i  CO.,  Albany,  H.  T. 


BELMONT   STOCK 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses  of  the 

Blackhawk  Trotting  and   Riding  Stock,  The  Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 

— AND  — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  by  the  middle  of 
February,  will  let  them  for  the  Spring  season  to  paying  business  men  or  to  clubs 
on  terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  for  service. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-ly S.  W.  FICKLIN,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

DEVON    CATTLE 

— AXD— 

S  H  R  O  P  S  II  I  H  E       S  I3C  SEP 

FOR  SALE. 

Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 


Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master  James," 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  July,  1876.  The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams — the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  VValdberg.  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  State  of  New  lork.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  N.  KEuNON, 

feb-12mos Sabbot  Island  Postoffice,  Goochland  Co..  Va. 

WALKUT  GEOVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

03  -U2.  ce>  s^  £2  zm    ^  \gr  02  02.  zm  ^r  ^3  « 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
Buck,  two  year  old,  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families. Seventeens 
and  Sallies. 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a  splendid  Poland-China 
Boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 

oct — tf  Augusta  Co.,  Va. 

BTTY 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN  MILLS  CASSIMERES. 

sep  tf 


IIST 


3,000  Engravings;    1840  Pages   Quarto.    ^' 
FOUR     PAGES     COLORED     PLATES. 

Published   by    G.    &    C    MEEEIAM,    Springfield,    Mass. 
Warmly  Endorsed  by 
Bancroft,  Elihu  Burritt,  Prescott.  Daniel  Webster. 

Motley.  Rufus  Choate,  George  P.  Marsh,    W.  D.  Howells, 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck.  Smart.  John  G.  Whittier,  Horace  Mann. 

N.  P.  Willis,  Ezra  Abbot,  John  G.  Saxe.  William  T.  Harris, 

More  than  50  College  Presidents,  and  the  best  American  and  European  scholars. 
"Every  farmer  should  give  his  sons  two  or  three  square  rods  of  ground,  well 
prepared,  with  the  avails  of  which  they  may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  should  put 
a  receiving  box  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray  pen- 
nies for  the  like  purpose.  Lay  it  upon  your  table  by  the  side  of  the  Bible — it  is 
a  better  expounder  than  many  which  claim  to  be  expounders.  It  is  a  great 
labor  saver — it  has  saved  us  time  enough  in  one  year's  use  to  pay  for  itself;  and 
that  must  be  deemed  good  property  which  will  clear  itself  once  a  year.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  clear,  in  the  last  sentence,  look  at 
Webster's  nine  definitions  of  the  v.  \." — Mass.  Life  Boat. 
THE     STANDARD 

For  Schools — recommended  by  State  Superintendents  of  35  States,  and  by  50 
College  Presidents. 

About  32,000  have  been  placed  in   Public  Schools  by  law  or  by  School 
Officers. 
Clontains  3,000  Illustrations,  nearly  three  times  as  maay  as  any  other  Dic- 
'   tionary. 

Three  pictures  of  a  ship  on  page  1,751,  illustrate  the  meaning  of  more  than 
100  words. 
Sale  of   Webster's  is  20  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  series  of  Dic- 
tionaries. 

Is  it  net  rightlr  claimed  that  Webster  is  THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  ? 

MEADOW  CBEEK  STOCK  FARM, 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY,  VA. 


FOR     SALE. 

ECxGS    FOR    HATCHING. 

Several  MAMBRINO  ROADSTERS  and  SADDLE  HORSES; 
Pure  bred  BRONZE  TURKEYS  ; 

PEKIN  DUCKS  and  DARK  BRAHMAS,  bred  from  premium  stock. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.     Apply  to 

F  BERGER  MORAX. 

l"an — 3m  Box  16  Charlottesville,  Va. 

~  BUY 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN     MILLS     CASSIMERES, 


"W  1£  1ST  T  "W  O  Ft  X  H 


The  Crank  does  not  Revolve 
when  the   Bucket   Descends.-., 

The   cut   represents   the    Went   WATER       DRAWER 
worth    Drawer,    which,    for    Com-    ™  *""  *  "^ XV       ■"-«'**  W  XiXli. 

pleteness  of  Finish  and  Simplicity 

of  Operation. 

H^S     ISO     EQUAL. 

The  Curb  is  built  of  the  best 
seasoned  Pine,  with  upright  and 
cross  posts  of  white  ash,  and  has 
both  base  and  top  mouldings. 

The  Buckets  are  Self-filling  and  Emptying 

W  e  use  both  the  Uak  and  Gal- 
vanized Iron  Buckets.  This  Draw- 
er is  adapted  to  the  use  of  Rubber 
as  well_  as  Leather  Strap,  which 
makes  it  suitable  for  deep  or  shal- 
low wells.  The  operation  is  sim- 
ple and  effective.  The  Crank  does 
not  revolve  when  the  Bucket  de- 
scends, ft  is  painted  in. an  orna- 
mental manner  The  cut  shows 
the  Wentworth  Drawer,  with  the 
Cast-Iron  Lattice  work  attached. 
This  is  peculiar  to  the  Wentworth 
Drawer,  and  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  being  highly  ornamental, 
and  a  protection  to  the  well.  We 
furnish  them  either  with  or  without 
lattice. 

"W»,tt  &  Oall. 
SOLE  AGENTS, 
•  Richmond  Va. 

43°Sendfor  Price  List. 

COTTOTAND  TOBACCO  GROWERS! 


THE    SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

Needs  no  commendation  from  us.  Those  who  have  been  using  Fertilizers  to 
Improve  the  Laxd.  as  well  as  produce  remunerative  crops,  during  the  past 
thirteen  years,  are  fully  aware  of  the  adaptability  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano 
to  the  sod  of  \  lrginia.  especially  in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 
.  .  ,nnj  .tne  testimony  of  hundreds  of  the  leading  planters  in  Virginia,  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that  no  Guano  offered  in  the  State  has  a  better  reputation. 

It  the  past,  with  its  record,  affords  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  we  can  safely 
claim  that  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  will  be  found  the  equal  of  any  fertilizer  sold  in 
the  State. 

Hereafter,  the  Virginia  business  of  the  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY  will 
be  conducted  from  Baltimore  by  the  undersigned,  who  have  been  General  Agents 
of  the  Company  since  its  formation  in  1865. 

There  will  be  a  Branch  Ofiice  in  Richmond,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Knox;  but  those  wishing  to  communicate  direct  with  us,  will  please 
mail  their  letters  to  Baltimore. 

The  local  Agents  in  the  country,  who  have  been  selling  Soluble  Pacific  Guano, 
will  very  generally  represent  us  this  season. 

We  shall  have  a  supply  of  GUANO  on  hand  at  Eichmond,  Petersburg.  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

JOHN  S,  REESE  &  CO..  General  Agents. 


feb— 6t 


4  south  Holliday  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


We  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  to  any  extent  for 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 

Herds  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Italian   Rye  Grass, 

Perennial  Rye  Grass. 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Lucerne. 

Evergreen  Grass,  Alsike  Clover, 
Millet  and  Hungarian  Grass  Seeds, 

Seed  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Buckwheat. 
Fallowing'  Peas,  Black-Eyed  Peas, 

;E  SEED  P©T JJLI^OirS 

•  Early  and  Late  Varieties  . 


And  other  Grass  Seeds,  all  the  growth   of  1878,  and   warranted 
fresh  and  reliable,  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  lowest  rai 

We  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  this  business  for  the  past  four- 
teen year?,  and  have  facilities  for  obtaining  the  best  and  purest  seeds 
grown  in  this  country-  and  abroad. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 
Seed    and    Guano     Merchants, 

1322    Gary   Street.   Richmond.   Va. 


feb-tf 


"THE  STATI"  MWSP,iPER? 

Fublished  at  Richmond,  Virginia 

JOHN  HAMPDEN  CHAMBERLAYNE,  1  ~ 

RICHARD  F.  BERNIE,  j  Owners  am  Editors. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPER   PUBLISHED 

IN  THE  SOUTH. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE: 

Daily — 28  columns,  one  year.  $3.50;  six  months,  S2 ;  three  mombs.  >1. 
"Weekly — 3"J  columns,  one  year.  £1  :  six  months.  50c. 
I      "  Xo  club  rates.     Agents  allowed  twenty-five  per  cenr.  commissions. 
$&*  Agents  wanted  at  every  postofiice  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
jan — 3c 


200,000  PLAXTS 


Strawberry, 
Raspberry. 
Blackberry.  Currants,  Grapes,  Aspara- 
gus Roots,  Peach  Trees,  etc. ;  Wilson, 
Albany.  Chas.  Downing,  Monarch,  $2 
per  l.OOO,  iOO  other  varieties  at 
lowest  rates.  Also  Jersey  Red  Pigs, 
all  pure  stock  now  ready  to  ship. 
Send  for  catalogues,  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
dec-5t      Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

FOR    SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

CEO.  A.  QUIXBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Far^i 
sep-ly  Aldie,  Loudoun  county,  .    a. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
■will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may— ly  Charlottesville,  Va. 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

IFOIR,    SALE. 

Bred  fiom  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYXE. 

Aug-ly  P.  O.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM. 


Clydesdale  and,  Hambletonian 
STALLIONS, 

imcad&bs  aid  eex/rs, 

AXD 

HOLSTEIX  CATTLE. 


My  annual  Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seed  for  1879, 
rich  in  engravings,  from  original  photo- 
graphs.will  be  sent/reeto  all  who  apply 
Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  vegetable  seeds  ever  sent 
out  by  any  seed  house  in  America,  a 
large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on 
my  six  seed  farms.  Printed  directions 
for  cultivation  on  eachpackage.  All  seed 
warranted  to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name;  so  far,  that  should  it  prove 
otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis. 
The  original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard 
Squash,  Phinney's  Melon,  Marblehead 
Cabbages,  Mexican  Corn,  and  scores  of 
other  vegetables,  1  invite  the  patronage 
of  all  who  are  anxious  to  have  their  seed 
directly  from  the  grower,  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  very  best  strain.  New  Vege- 
tables a  specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 
dec  4t  Marblehead.  Mass. 

Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

FOR,    SALE. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
$2-5  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  $25 
per  pair. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine.  L.  R.  DICKINSON. 

ruling,  Bonng, 

HISESAL  PBQSPECTIHGud  G7AES7IN3  TOOLS. 
Richest  award  ;-.t  Centennial  Exhibition.  Send  lor 
pictorial  catalogue  and  price-list.  tree.  Agents  wanted, 
320  per  day  guaranteed.  Sand,  bould  eis,  and  rock 
easily  handled.  Address,  PIKBCK  WELL  EXCA- 
VATOR CO.,  42CG  Kim  Ave  Phih.delphia,  Penn. 
feb— 


All  of  the  finest  breeding  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  or  Europe,  several    J 
of  which  were  prize  animals  at  the   re- 
cent New  York  State  Fair. 

Prices  and  terms  easy.  Catalogues 
free.  Photographs  of  animals  sent  to 
parties  wishing  to  purchase. 

SMITH  &  POWELL. 

feb-2t  Syracuse,  N.  Y.       Augusta.  Maine 


HOG    RINGER 
15,000,000   Rings, 

70,000  Ringers. 
3.500  Tongs  Sold. 
Hardware  Dealers 
Sell  them.  R'nger$l, 
Ring's  per  100  oOcts. 
(1.25,  by  mai', 
post  paid.  Circulars 
tree.  Address. 
H.  W.  Hill  &  Co.,  Decatur,  111, 


$ryrj  a  Month  aDd  expenses  guaranteed  t 
I    I    Agents.     Outfit  free,     Shaw  &  Co0 


BELLE vDE  STOCK  FARM. 

77  Prizes  at  Four  Fairs  in  1878. 

I  have  recently  added  to  my  choice  herd  of  Berkshires  &  Sows  and  2  Boa-s. 
amongst  which  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most  fashionably  bred  animals  ever 
brought  across  the  ocean,  including    "SALLIES."*   "BELLADONNAS 

3    "EET  SKVKNTKENS,"  and  "LADY  CLEKMONTS."     Some  of  the  - 
have  choice  litters,  sired  by  such  Boars  as  •V.TXDERMEER."  "ROYAL  MAY- 
BREESE."   and  "ROBIN"  BOY."-  which  will  be  sold  at  1;  for 

Essex  Sows  in  Pig.  and  some    Essex  Boars   fit  for  Service.     20 
Southdown  Ewes,  bred  to  Walsingham  Bucks  :  16  South- 
down Bucks  of  the  best  Walsingham  Blood :  5  Short- 
horn  Bulls   and  Bull   Calves ;     Shorthorn 
Heifers,   of   Milking    Strains  ; 
30  Bronze  Turkeys;    White-Faced  Black  Spanish.  Houdan  and 
Partridge  Cochin  Fc  scovy  Ducks,  fee. 

Prices  low.     Special  :  -hipping.      Safe  arrival  at  destina- 

tion guaranteed.     For  prices.  Arc,  add: 

A.  If.  BOWMAN, 

'■-  — ':' '•"■"  -.'•-.--'  pro,  A  ignsta  C 

prut  Hursfu p(i*§  Bread  Preparvitluii 

A     SUPERIOR     BAKING      POWDER. 

It  is  Better  mi  i  Hes'ibierthan  ordinary  Baking  Powder.  Cream  Taitar  or  Yeast. 

The  cost  of  raising  Bread.  Biscuits,  sc,  with  it  is  only  about  half  as  much  as 
by  ordinary  Baking  Powder,  and  the  resnlt  is  mud. 

It  restores  the  nutritions  elements  which  are  taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting. 
No  ordinary  Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  raising  bread  does 

Universally  used  and  recommended  by  prominent  Physicians. 

Barox  Liebig,  the  greatest  chemist  of  the  age.  sajs  :   "I  consider  this  in~ 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  gifts  which  science  has  made  to  mankind. 

If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to  the  manufacturers  for 
a  sample. 

Manufactured  according  to  th*  directions  of  Prof.  E.  JT.  HORSFORD.  bv  the 


GREAT  BARGAINS  EN  IMPROVED  STOCK, 

And   Southern   Bnvers   will  save    Half  of  Express   Char  • 

Two  young  Ayrshire  Bulls.  1st  and  2d  premium  at  late  Yirginia  State  Fa::     3 
eralJersey  or  Alderney  H.  B.  Bulls,  one  anc  m  old.  bred  from  beet 

"  3ck  ;  also  a  few  he  and  year"  from  our  best,  pure  un- 

registered Cows  by  H.  B.  Bull.     A.  fewCotswold  Ew-  2  ium, 

bred  to  1st  premium  Bam  :  also  a  few  Shropshire  B  _     premiam,  now  run- 

ning with  an  imported  Ram.     Berkshire  Swine,  bred  from   best  Herd  Record 
Stock.     Sows  |in  pig.  Boars  for  eei  _-  from  two  to  four  months  old. 

at  greatly  reduced  prices.     Splendid  E 

low)  to  prevent  inbreeding.  in   pig.  and  pigs  from  1st 

■minr..  Bases  v.>w  and  pigs.     Poultry  of  the  leading  varieties  of  land  and  •■ 
fowls,  and  eggs  from  same  in  season.     Our  different  br-  spt  on  diff 

farms.     More  than  twice  the  number  of  premiums  were  awarded    sax  stock  at 
last  Virginia  S I  r.an  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor.     Try 

tion  guaranteed.     Address.     A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE,  Co-Operative  Stock  Farm, 
Fredericksburg,  Ya.  dec — 


BY  UNIVERSAL  ACCORD 

AVER'S  CATHARTIC    PILLS  ARE  THE   BEST  OF  ALL  PURGATIVES 

for  family  use.  They  are  the  product  of  long,  laborious  and  successful  chemical 
investigation,  and  their  extensive  use.  by  Physicians  in  their  practice,  and  by  all 
civilized  nitions.  proves  them  the  best  and  most  effectual  purgative  Pill  that  med- 
ical science  can  devise  Being  purely  vegetable  no  harm  can  arise  from  their' 
use.  In  intrinsic  value  and  curative  powers  no  other  Pills  can  be  compared 
with  them,  and  every  person,  knowing  their  virtues,  will  employ  them,  when 
needed.  They  keep  the  system  in  perfect  order,  and  maintain  in  healthv  action 
the  whole  machinery  of  life.  Mild,  searching  and  effectual,  thev  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  derangements  of  which  iu*v  pre- 
vent and  cure,  if  timely  take:.  .re  the  best  and  safest  phvsic  to  employ 
for  children  and  weakened  constitutions,  where  a  mild,  but  effectual,  catha: 
required.     For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


PIEDMONT  POMOLOGICArANDlffORTICULTURAI  SOCIETY, 

W,n.  O.Huri.  En..  Be  ^Ltxchbcro.  Va.,  December  12th,  1,7,. 

De*r  Sir— The  peaches  exhibited  by  you  at  our  late  Fair,  attracted  so  much 
attention,  and  have  been  the  object  of  so  much  inquirv.  on  account  of  their  late 
ripening  and  exceeding  fine  quality,  that  I  am  requested  to  ur*e  npon  you  the 
importance  of  disseminating  them  as  early  as  possible.  Their  lateness  and  habit 
ot  clinging  to  the  tree  until  the  middle  of  October  renders  them  too  valual  l< 
acquisition  to  our  late  fruits  to  be  dispensed  with  any  longer  than  absoiutelv 
necessary. 

I  also  submit  for  your  approval,  a  description  of  this  peach,  as  recorded  bv  our 
Society.     Should  this  description  be  incorrect  in  any  particular,  please  notifv  me 
at  once,  in  order  that  the  necessary  correction  may  be  made. 
TREE-a  6ne  upright  grower,  and  an  early  and  profuse  bearer. 
Fnyii— of  medium   size,  red  and  yellow  in  color,  of  oblon2  shape,  or  rather 
longer  than  round.    Half  cling,  seed  medium  size.     The  pea. 
in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  and  when  first  ripened.     Will  keep  t'o  middle  of 
November.     Has  been  named  -'Loxe  Pixe."  and  so  recorded. 
I  am.  very  truly  yours. 

Cms.  E.  Kt.QEBER.  Secretary. 

THREE~ 
YOUNG     BERKSHIRE    BOARS 

For  sale  on  mode  ey  are 

eight  months  old  :  no: 
Api  Dr.  POLLARD. 

dec-tf  R-chir  -:  ■!    Va. 

Plant  the  Earliest  Peaches: 
W  ildet .  -  J  i   wniog  and  "•' 

.  :>od  second-class  trees 
cheap      Also  a  tew  huudr-r 

th  a  fine  stock  of  Irish 
Juniper  at  panic  pri   - 
H.   Iff.   EXGLE  k   SON,  Marietta.  Pa. 

fpb-li 


THOROUGHBRED  STOCK 

I  am  breeding 
DEVON      CATTLE.      LEICESTER 
-     (7THDOWN    and    MERINO 

SHEEP.  POLAND-CHIN  1. 
BERKSHIRE    AND    ES.-EN    PIGS' 

s 

rernirn?  a:  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  and  "Rich- 
mond Fairs.  All  bred  from  ti  i  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Prize-Winning  Stock  -  - 
lected  with  great  care  from  the  best  herd-  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  price  li*t.  Address 
F.  W.  CHILES 
TolersviUe,  C.  A  O.  P..  P..,  Va. 


Drain  *a*zle 

FOR    FARMERS. 
ALL  SIZES  A  T  L  0  W  P  B  I  C  E  S 
Ad>. : 

Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


A  W'ord  to  Advertisers. 


It?  patrons  are  farmers,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  to 
its  pages,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet,  will  show  their 
character.  Treating  as  it  does  of  Southern  interests,  and  always 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  its  utterances  receive  attention,  and 
its  work  is  appreciated.  There  is  no  portion  of  its  space  of  more 
solid  and  practical  interest  than  that  given  to  its  advertisements  ; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  cover  all  that  concerns  an 
agriculturist.     The  terms  will  be  found  below. 

It  is  onlv  necessary  to  point  to  the  extracts  of  letters  we  pre- 
sent, to  show  the  standing  of  this  journal  iu  the  eyes  of  its  sub- 
scribers :  and  we  are  persuaded  that  every  advertisement  we 
publish  will  not  go  barren  oi  fruit,  either  to  seller  or  buyer.  The 
Plabteb  and  Farmer,  being  in  a  book  form,  is  preserved  by  its 
subscribers,  and  hence  advertisers  are  permanently  kept  before 
our  readers. 


TEB31S   FOR    A&YERTISIXG 


One  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion...?:!  00 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  six  months 10  00 

i  square  of  ten  lines  for  one  y^ar 

'4  page  sis  months 

oneyear 


six  months „.. 

ineyear 100  00 

1    page,  single  insertion 20  00 

-ixnionths 100  00 

ne  year ISO  00 


Outside  back  Covei.  double  rates;  inside  back  Cover, 50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.    Xo  advertise 
ments  tak"n  for  front  cover. 
N      >.ai  f?  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 
Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

[e  monthly  if  inserted  for  less  than*  three  months.    Transient  advertisers,  rash  in  ad- 
^*nee. 

re  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  2-5th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    We  adhere  strictly  to  oiir  printed  rates. 


All  communications  to  be  addresst 


L.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Richmond.  Vd. 


all  arr-- 

■ 
i   I 

-  '.  -£0 

ses    Etc 
En able 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Kich 

TEN  PEE  CENT.  SURE 

SAVED  BY  G1UXDIXG  YOUR  OWN 
WITH  THE 

Grange    F  a  i*  m    ">1  i  1 1 . 
Cirexp,  Good. 

I  for  Circu". 

H.  H.  SWIFT. 
feb-3t  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


FREE  BY  MAIL   FOR  $1.00: 

a  and  other  Choice  Plants. 

100,000  Sharpless,    Creseent    Seedling. 

and  other   fine    varieties   of 

Strawberry  Plants. 

,000    Raspberries,     including    New 

Rochelle.  Henrietta.  Gregg, 

50,000  Grapevines,   as  Moor's  Early, 
Brighton  and  other  choice  sorts 
100,000  Seedling  Evergreens.    Shrubs. 
&C.  in  v; 
Special  Mail  List  Free.  Address 
I.  C.  WOOD  6  BRO.. 
N\    toymen  and  FU    ■*. 
feb-tf  to  3t  FisHKii.i-  N.  Y. 

THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 

Tit.'   Best  Agricultural  Journal 


1878.  Established,  July,  .  Jg^. 

J.  B  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

"FAMILY,"  in  America, 

O  V  Jtiirt     FIFTY     "XrEJ^DFlS     .A.G-0. 


Our  »  NEW  PROCESS"   Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.     Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family,  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds,for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 
sep-ly , Bndgwater^Mills,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


NON-RUSTING 


Orders  for  the  above  oat  can  be  filled 
by  addressing  W.  S.  Wills,  care  of 
Planter  and  Farmer,  at  75  cents  per 
bushel  and  15  cents  for  bags. 

•'I  have  sown   the  Lyell  non-rusting 
oat  for  two  years,  and  as  a  spring  and  J 
winter  oat,  and  I  have  never  seen  its 
equal.    Tbey  have  been  sown  as  a  win-  ] 
ter  and  spring  oat  in  my  neighborhood  I 
for  four  years,  and  have  never  failed  to 
do  well.     They  will  yield  double  any  j 
other  oat  on  same  land.     Tbey  will 
ripen  from   one  to   two  weeks   earlier 
than  any  other      It  can   be  sown  later 
in  the  spring  than  the  spring  oat,  but  I 
believe  it  does  better  sown  in  the  fall. 
Very  truly  yours.  F.  GETY." 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Va. 


J.  f .  FERGQSSON  &  SON, 

BOOK  AND  JOB 

PRINTERS 

Cor.  \4th  and  Main  Sts., 

RICHMOND. 


"After  a  year's  trial  with  the  above 
oat,  I  can  endorse  Mr.  Guy's  estimate 
of  it.  L.  R.  DICKINSON." 


Book  and  Job  Printing   neatly 
executed. 


Orders  solicited,  which    will   re- 
ceive prompt  attention. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 

FOR. 

COTTON.  TOEtCCO,  COON.  OATS,  WHEAT,  ETC 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   thev    have    introduced   the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  cabled  them  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Plantei?  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 
r 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULATED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  NAYASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammoniated  Alkaline   Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale. by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
^^^•Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  L  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  aad  Water  streets, 
dec — tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annuro,  in  Advance. 


TO  CLUBS  OF  FITE    OR    MORE,  $1.T5    EACH. 


EST^IBiLISHIEID     1 1ST    1840. 
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ArnicDltnre,  Horticoltnre,  and  Rural  Affairs. 


L.   R.   DICKINSON Editor  and  Proprietor 


RICHMOND.  VA. 
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Average 

Annual  Production  of 

Old  Factory' 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Atlantic  and  Virginia  Fertilizing  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROYED  IN- 
NEAR  ORIENT,  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tods  Monthly,  and  tbis  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  Tons. 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  grow  in  popularity  wherever  it  has  been  in- 
troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertiliser  in  many  sections  of  Maryland.  Vir- 
ginia, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished many  thousand  certificates,  proving  its  superiority  whenever  fairly  V 
by  the  side  of  other  fertilizers,  on  Tobaceo.  Corn.  Wheat.  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 
bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  1  - 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  fom?  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it.  from  the  Etrkka  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  entiie  satisfaction  whenever  ther^  is  a  fair  season,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  staled  above. 
Tnis  increase  is  very  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheaivst  fertiliier  in 
the  market. 

OFFICES  : 

No.  52  Broadway.  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Biehmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street.  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

I®"*  We  want  a  good.  live,  active  Agent  ia  everv  neighborhood  not  v- 

ered.     Parties  applying  for  the  Agency,   are  requested  to  send  their  reference* 

with  their  application,  as  it  saves  trouble. 

WM.  Gr.  CRENSHAW,  Jr.,  WM.  G.  CRENSHAW 

Secretary*.  Presidents 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  ] 

HIGH  OR  LOW  TARIFF. 

"Under  which  King,  Bezonian?" 
[This  subject  is  bound,  soon,  to  become  the  engrossing  topic  in  our  Southern 
country,  and  the  Planter  can  allow  its  ventilation  with  profit  to  its  readers.— Ed.] 

Is  it  a  politico-economical  fact,  as  some  assert,  that  a  high  tariff 
enriches,  while  free  trade  impoverishes  nations  ?  The  readers  of 
this  Journal,  without  investigation,  might  come  to  such  a  conclusion, 
on  reading  the  note  by  the  editor  as  a  critique  on  my  article  in  the 
February  number  on  ''What's  the  Matter."  But  let  us  look  and 
see  how  the  matter  stands.  The  following  statement  shows  the  per- 
centage of  duties,  levied  by  the  countries  named,  upon  their  total 
imports,  kc. : 


Years. 


Countries. 


Imports. 


18T3  France $  710,960,000 

1873  Germany 751,100,000 

1873  Russia 337,170,977 

1873  Belgium 284,540,000 

1874  Austna-Hungarv..      271,488,000 

1874  Italy 258,600,000 

1874  Spain 76,400,000 

1874  Great  Britain 1,850,413,505 

1875  United  States 547,050,117 


Amount  of  Average 

Duties.      ',    Rate. 


$  43,630,803 

6.37 

33,588.251) 

4.41 

42.233.277 

12.51 

4,292,000 

1  so 

10,236,768 

3.77 

20,113,018 

17    rrrf 
1  .  1    t 

10.587,218 

13.84 

96,712.210 

5.22 

154,554,982 

28.25 
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In  this  catalogue  of  nations,  France  stands  fifth,  and  only  1.15 
per  cent,  above  free  trade  England.  Spain  and  Russia  impose 
double,  and  the  United  States  more  than  three  times  as  much  duty 
as  France.  Leaving  out  our  young  nation  on  a  new  Continent,  the 
contrast  between  France  and  the  other  two  on  the  same  Conti- 
nent, don't  prove  the  pet  theory  of  the  protectionists.  Nor-  can 
Fiance  be  held  up  as  an  example  of  a  high  tariff  nation.  Under 
the  teachings  of  Colbert,  and  her  statesmen  of  like  views,  her  trade 
was  meagre,  her  industries  unremunerative,  and  her  condition  far 
from  being  prosperous.  "In  1815  her  total  import  and  export  trade 
was  only  $80,000,000;  in  1858  it  had  increased  to  $750,000,000. 
In  that  year  Louis  Napoleon  lessened  the  restrictions  on  trade  very 
much,  and  in  1868  the  export  and  import  trade  reached  about 
§1,330,000,000,  an  increase  of  over  70  per  cent,  in  the  decade — " 
a  clear  case  of  prosperity  as  the  result  of  lessening  duties  and  the 
"removal  of  restrictions  on  trade."  Practically,  France  is  a  free 
trade  nation.  It  may  be  proper  just  here  to.  state,  that  absolute  free 
trade  is  not  desirable,  nor  has  it  ever  been  practised  by  any  nation 
in  modern  times.  A  light  duty  for  revenue  only,  with  imports  on 
luxuries,  &c,  is  practical  free  trade,  such  as  the  extremest  advocates 
of  the  policy  would  not  transcend.  Therefore,  if  England  is  a 
free  trade  nation,  France,  too,  must  be  classed  as  such;  for  1.15  per 
cent,  difference  in  imports  is  too  small  to  break  the  classification. 
The  editor  must  look  for  another  example  to  break  the  force  of  the 
argument  in  my  last  article. 

In  the  table  above,  Belgium  comes  nearest  of  all  to  free  trade. 
Contrasting  this  small,  but  intelligent  and  progressive  nation  with 
Spain,  the  high  tariff  nation  of  Europe,  how  stand  the  two,  indus* 
trially  and  financially?  The  imports,  which  are  pretty  good  indices 
of  a  nation's  finances,  tell  nought  against  Belgium.  Is  Russia, 
the  next  high  tariff  nation,  more  wealthy,  powerful,  or  prosperous 
than  her  free-trade  neighbor,  Germany?  Does  Italy  show  any 
marked  evidences  of  prosperity  over  England,  through  high  tariff 
duties?  Nay.  The  contrast  is  Altogether  Favorable  to 
Free  Trade,  and  demonstrates  that  high  tariffs  do  not  enrich 
nations  that  adopt  them;  nor  does  practical  free  trade  impoverish 
them.  If  it  does,  our  fathers  made  a  great  mistake  in  establish- 
ing inter- State  free  trade  and  free  exports.  Where's  the  states- 
man that  would  venture  the  assertion  that  the  individual  States  would 
have  been  richer  and  more  prosperous,  if  each  had  been  allowed  to 
levy  imports  on  the  products  and  merchandise  of  the  others  ?  Such 
a  policy  would  have  resulted  in  a  Kilkenny-cat  contest,  that  would 
have  continued,  until  there  would  have  been  left  "nothing  but  the 
tails." 

We  notice  next  the  following:  "For  some  reason  or  another 
(which  the  author  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  give),  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  Germany  is  now  in  a  state  of  remarkable  depression." 
What's  the  matter  with  this  German  industry?  Is  not  the  same 
depression  felt  by  the  iron  men   throughout  the  world?     The  great 
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depreciation  in  values  of  nearly  all  commodities,  that  has  been  going 
on  since  1873,  both  here  and  in  Europe,  affects  Von  Crupp's  enter- 
prise, as  it  does  that  of  all  others.  Coupled  with  the  lowering  of 
prices,  is  the  fact  that  the  peace  policy  of  Europe  has  lessened  the 
demand  for  guns,  gun-carriages  and  other  war  material,  so  largely 
manufactured  at  the  Essen  Works.  If  Bismarck  offers  governmental 
aid  to  Crupp,  it  will  not  be  to  aid  individual  or  class  industry,  but 
as  a  war  measure  for  governmental  protection.  Crupp  has  made  a 
large  fortune.  The  gross  products  of  his  works  in  1873  were 
$8,640,000.  His  expenses  the  same  year  for  labor  and  coal  were 
83. ISO, 000 — showing  a  very  large  margin  for  profits.  But  the  vo- 
racious greed  of  these  mammoth  manufacturers  knows  no  such  con- 
dition as  satiety.  Upon  one  plea  or  another,  they  all  seek  public 
pabulum,  as  pensioners  upon  government  bounty. 

'•Ask  men's  opinions  :     Scoto  now  shall  tell. 
How  trade  increases  and  the  world  goes  well  : 
Strike  off  his  pension  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  Europe,  is  undone." 

As  men's  opinions  are  ever  influenced  by  their  interests,  there  will 
always  be  differences  of  opinion  between  those  who  pay  and  those 
who  receive  bounties. 

Now.  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  iron  industry  and  trade  at  home. 
and  see  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  short  space  of  five 
years. 

Imports  of  iron  and  steel  for  the  years  ended  June  30, 1873  a??J1878: 

1873.  1878. 

Bar  iron,  rod,  sheet,  hoop.  &c 8  7.477.556  81.630,707 

In  pigs 13.847.2^1  1,250,057 

Iron  and  steel  rails 19.740.702  530 

Anchors,  chains,  &c 3,594,900  920,790 

Steel  bars,  ingots.  &c 4,155.234  1.22O.037 

Cutlery,  &c. 10.492,779  4,035,512 

859,308,452         §9,057,633 

Showing  the  astonishing  decrease  in  iron  imports  in  five  years  of 
over  $50,000,000.  We  exported  in  1878,  of  iron  and  iron  material, 
810,481,814,  or  81.424.181  more  than  we  imported.  Contrasting 
the  prices  of  1873  with  those  of  1877,  we  have — 

1873.  1878. 

Iron  rails 3  76  58  338  50 

Steel     "     120  50  48  00 

Pig 42  75  21  50 

Let  the  reader  examine  these  tables  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
He  will  at  least  find  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  lessened  de- 
mand and  decreased  prices  of  Mr.   Crupp's  products,  as  well  as  the 
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unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  iron  trade  in  other  European  coun" 
tries.  The  revenues  from  iron  in  1873  were  $18,237,389  :  in  1877 
only  -  1  '  S16.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  consumption 
of  iron  by  this  country  in  1878,  and  the  amount  paid  in  bounties  to 
the  home  manufacturers  by  the  operation  of  our  high  protective 
tariff.  The  amount  would  doubtless  astonish  some  of  the  clamorous 
bounty-takers. 

Is  it  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  "we  have  been  getting 
into  a  position  where  our  manufacturers  need  no  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with  other  manufac- 
turing countries  of  the  world,"  we  perpetuate  a  policy  that  drives 
off  all  competition  and  wrings  enforced  bounties  from  the  masses,  for 
privileged  monopoly?  Our  '•infant"  manufactories  seem  destined 
never  to  arrive  at  maturity,  nor  be  willing  to  relinquish  the  Govern- 
ment pap.  They  have  nursed  too  long  already  for  the  benefit  of 
the  and   the  welfare  of   the  other   children   of  the  family  ; 

and  now  weaning  time  has  come.  The  present  Congress  will  not  ma- 
terially alter  the  tariff,  if.  indeed,  any  change  therein  is  made  ;  but 
the  next  win,  and  in  the  interest  of  equity  and  the  rights  of  all  con- 
cerned. The  favors  and  burdens  of  the  Government  must  be  alike 
evenly  and  equitably  conferred  and  adjusted.  The  Happiness  and 
Welfare  oe  all  the  People  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  govern- 
ment, and  not  the  mere  acquisition  of  wealth — the  cold  abstraction 
of  sume  economists.  Wealth  will  be  very  sure  to  take  care  of  itself, 
unless  it  becomes  over-bearing  and  over-reaching.  But  the  poor, 
the  helpless  and  deserving  need  specially  that  protection  which  is 
afforded  by  an  enlightened  free  government.  It  should  be  our 
boast  that  ours  is  '*a  happy  rather  than  a  splendid  land:"  for  no 
nation  can  long  remain  quiet,  happy  and  prosperous,  where  the  laws 
of  trale.  eo  amerce  and  industry  operate  to  convey  the  bulk  of  the 
accumulated  wealth  to  the  privileged  few.  History  teaches  by  ex- 
auple  and  affords  striking  illustrations  of  the  folly  and  madness  of 
such  unwisdom. 

■•Ill  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  i lie  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade  : 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made  ; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied."' 

R.  L.  Kagland. 
Halifax  county.  Vd. 


The  Gardener.*  Monthly  recommends  whitewashing  pear  trees  during 
the  winter  as  a  preventive  for  blight. 

At  a  recent   Xew  England  farm  show  there  was  an  exhibit  of  500 
ears  of  corn  weighing  500  lbs,  all  raised  from  one  ear. 

The  common  celery  is  a  most   valuable  vegetable,  and  particularly 
quieting  to  the  human  nerves.     Onions  produce  much  the  same  effect. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

PROTECTION  OR  FREE  TRADE? 

There  is  a  popular  belief  in  the  United  States,  among  a  certain 
class,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prohibitory  tariffs  imposed  on  imports 
into  this  country,  that  American  manufactures  would  soon  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  that  "protection,'"  as  it  is  termed,  is  the  only  safe- 
guard against  such  a  calamity.  It  seems.  Mr.  Editor,  that  your 
paper  shares  this  opinion. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  ap- 
peared an  article  headed  "What's  the  Matter':"  which  article  I 
read  with  some  interest,  as  it  contained  my  views  on  the  subject  al- 
most  precisely.  But  I  must  say  I  -was  rather  surprise!  by  the 
••Note  by  the  Editor"'  which  followed,  because  the  note  in  question 
did  not  contain  facts. 

You  say  that  the  example  of  France  proves  that  protection  is  bet- 
ter than  free  trade,  and  France  has  a  large  agricultural  population. 
Now.  there  is  no  doubt  that  France  is  financially  thrifty,  but  to  say 
that  this  is  owing  to  protection,  is  simply  absurd.  In  the  last  sev- 
enteen years  (1861—1878),  the  exports  of  France  have  increased  38 
per  cent.,  while  those  of  Great  Britain  have  increased  53  per  cent, 
in  the  same  period,  "which  affords  a  strong  presumption  of  the  su- 
periority of  free  trade  over  even  a  modified  protection."'  Then, 
again,  take  the  case  of  Switzerland,  which,  with  Great  Britain,  is 
the  only  country  where  free  trade  is  rigidly  adhered  to.  Although. 
Switzerland  is  inland,  its  commerce,  in  proportion  to  population,  has 
long  exceeded  that  of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  According  to 
a  calculation  made  some  years  ago.  the  value  of  the  trade  of  Swit- 
zerland gave,  for  each  individual  of  the  population,  four  hundred 
and  six  francs,  while  the  rate  in  England  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and  in  France,  one  hundred  and  one.  This  remarkable 
result  is  owing  almost  entirely  to  the  system  of  free  trade  early 
adopted  by  Switzerland  and  consistently  followed  till  the  present 
day.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  government  which  finds  itself  scarce 
of  monev.  mav  verv  soon  raise  a  considerable  amount  bv  instituting 
heavv  custom  duties  on  foreign  goods.  This,  nobodv  C3n  denv. 
Such  is  the  policy  that  Prince  Bismarck  is  about  to  pursue  with  re- 
gard to  Germany  ;  and,  no  doubt  as  regards  present  emergencies, 
such  a  policy  will  answer  his  purpose;  but  :o  imagine  it  would  be 
equally  efficacious  as  a  permanent  thing,  is  a  fallacy.  A  man  worn 
out  and  debilitated,  will  often  be  set  up  and  strengthened  bv  the  use 
of  stimulants:  but  would  he  continue  to  be  strengthened  by  the  pro- 
longed use  of  them?  Bismarck's  protection  is,  to  Germany,  just 
what  the  stimulants  are  to  the  worn  out  human  being.  Protection 
does  not  enrich  a  country.  It  enriches  the  government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  The  consumer  is  forced  to  pay  a  high  price  for 
articles  which  he  would  otherwise  obtain  cheaply,  and  the  difference 
in  price  is  pocketed  by  the  government!     It  is  only   a  few  fanatics 
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in  England  who  are  clamoring  for  a  return  to  a  protective  policy  or, 
as  they  choose  to  term  it,  "reciprocity."  The  bulk  of  the  nation 
and  the  government  will  never  consent  to  such  a  course.  With  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  the  London  Times,  of  January  21st.  says : 
"Our  trade  and  the  trade  of  the  world  is  restricted  by  the  hostile 
tariffs  of  other  nations.  They  suffer,  and  we  work  as  a  man  might 
work  with  one  of  his  hands  tied  behind  him:  but  to  find  a  remedy 
for  this,  in  a  resort  to  protection  or  reciprocity,  is  akin  to  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  workman's  condition  would  be  improved  by  having 
both  his  hands  tied  behind  him."  The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
greatest  offenders  in  the  matter  of  free  trade  among  civilized  na- 
tions, and  until  this  burden  is  lessened,  "hard  times"  will  continue 
to  be  the  cry  of  the  people. 

Pray  excuse  the  length   of  this  letter,  which   is  longer  than  I  in- 
tended, but  letters,  like  "stories,  somehow  lengthen  when  begun.1' 

W.  E.  M. 

Albemarle  county.  Va. 


For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

AN  ENCOURAGING,  SUGGESTIVE  AND  SENSIBLE 

LETTER. 

I  have  written  so  much  on  agricultural  subjects  that  there  is  but 
little  left  for  me  to  say  :  yet  in  the  depressed  feeling  in  agriculture 
in  our  State,  in  fact  all  over  the  country,  I  beg  leave  to  express  the 
opinion  in  this  communication  that  all  is  not  lost,  nor  is  our  case 
desperate  ;  but  if  we  will  do  our  part,  with  a  will  that  knows  not  how 
to  fail,  the  future  is  exceedingly  hopeful.  Agriculture  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  other  industries,  and  no  one  can  believe  that  this  great 
country  can  be  held  down  long  under  this  depression.  Our  young 
men  who  have  gone  earnestly  to  work,  with  a  determination  to  stick 
and  succeed,  are  hopeful  and  doing  well.  It  is  the  old  men  who 
were  raised  in  other  days  in  affluence,  and  the  idle  young  men  and 
those  who  seek  an  easv  life  through  politics,  who  descant  and  groan 
most  over  the  hard  times,  and  hope  for  relief  through  some  amend- 
ments or  destruction  of  law,  both  moral  and  State,  instead  of  their 
own  strong  arms,  who  are  trying  to  give  tone  to  public  opinion  for 
their  own  selfish  ends,  who  are  damaging  society  and  the  dearest  in- 
terest of  the  State.  The  brave,  the  honest,  the  industrious  man 
should  not  look  back  and  grieve  over  the  past.  that,  with  all  its 
pleasures  and  errors,  is  gone  and  can't  be  recalled  :  but  as  the  God 
of  Nature  sends  his  genial  sun-rays  to  warm  and  gladden  the  earth 
and  start  the  young  plant  to  bud  and  grow,  so  let  the  vital  forces  of 
our  human  nature  work  us  new  energies  and  new  industries,  and 
casting  behind  them  all  the  past,  with  its  depression  and  gloom,  look 
only  to  the  future  with  a  determination  to  go  to  work  and  succeed, 
and  nothing  will  prevent  success.  I  know  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to 
get  into  the  habit  of  work,  but  with  the  habit  once  formed,  every  man 
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is  the  happier  for  it.  And,  first,  let  us  begin  from  to-day  to  prepare 
for  a  crop,  both  of  tobacco  and  corn,  according  to  our  means  and 
ability.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Every  man  with  one  horse  or 
one  ox,  can  do  something  If  he  has  neither  and  not  the  means  to 
get  either,  hire  to,  or  get  into  copartnership  with  some  one  who  has, 
and  go  to  work.  Don't  undertake  too  much  of  any  one  crop,  but 
make  a  little  of  all ;  and  whatever  you  do  undertake,  do  well.  Plow 
thoroughly  and  work  it  well  ;  save  all  the  ashes  made  in  cleaning 
up  your  ground  or  in  any  other  way,  if  only  a  gallon  in  a  place,  and 
drop  it  in  your  corn  hills,  and  save  and  put  on  all  other  manures  of 
every  kind,  but  don't  go  in  debt  for  manipulated  fertilizers,  they  will 
not  pay  on  corn  at  present  prices,  and  on  tobacco  only  if  you  have  the 
money  in  hand  to  buy  them;  and  I  repeat,  work  thoroughly  what  you 
undertake.  I  know  the  prices  of  both  staples  are  very  low,  but  I 
think  they  are  now  at  bottom,  and  if  there  is  any  change,  it  will  be 
for  the  better.  They  will  pay,  however,  at  present  prices,  if  made 
with  the  strictest  economy.  It  will  pay  in  the  sweet  sleep  produced 
by  the  consciousness  that  you  have  made  an  effort  to  do  something 
for  yourself  and  your  State,  and  have  not  been  sitting  down  in  idle- 
ness, perhaps  at  a  cross-road  store  or  grog-shop,  groaning  over  the 
hard  times  superinduced  by  idleness  and  political  heresies.  It  will 
pay  in  the  example  you  set  to  your  brothers  and  children,  even  if 
the  balance-sheet  at  the  end  of  the  year  shows  only  your  bread  for 
your  labor.  After  your  crop  and  garden  is  planted  (don't  neglect 
the  garden,  for  out  of  that  alone  you  can  live),  prepare  from  one  to 
five  acres  of  land  for  turnips  for  your  sheep  the  following  winter  : 
they  will  grow  on  most  any  well-prepared  light  ground,  and  will  feed 
forty  sheep  to  the  acre  of  turnips,  in  all  the  weather  in  winter  that  thev 
usually  require  feed  in  this  climate  ;  and  there  is  no  industry  or 
stock  that  pays  as  well  in  Virginia  as  fifty  to  a  hundred  sheep  well 
cared  for ;  they  will  invariably,  from  wool  and  lambs,  pay  first  cost 
or  100  per  cent,  in  a  year  well  managed  and  protected  from  dogs, 
and  every  man  can  and  should  make  his  own  dog  law  with  a  phial  of 
strvchnine.    Our  wise  legislators  are  afraid  to  do  it.   These  suenrestions 

11  i  i  "o 

are  addressed  to  every  man  who  owns  one  hundred  acres  of  land  or 
more,  who  is  willing  to  work,  and  who  can  command  capital  enough 
to  rent  one  hundred  acres  or  more,  and  it  is  more  applicable  to  the 
man  that  owns  or  can  rent  and  stock  a  larger  farm  ;  but  my  advice 
to  a  renter  with  small  capital  is,  not  to  undertake  too  much,  and  to  a 
large  land  owner,  with  small  ability  to  work  it,  to  rent  out  what  he  can't 
work  well.  Believing  that  we  are  at  bottom  prices  for  all  agricultural 
products,  the  chances  are  that  the  future  will  pay  all  who  will  prac- 
tice judicious  economy  in  that  calling.  Free  trade,  my  friend  Major 
R.  says,  is  what  we  want.  Some  of  it  may  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
South  and  agricultural  sections,  but  whether  is  it  better  to  raise 
revenues  by  a  protective  tariff  (for  our  Federal  government  is  heavi- 
ly in  debt  and  must  have  revenues),  or  by  direct  taxation  of  tobacco, 
cotton  and  sugar  of  the  South  and  incomes  of  the  North — for  the 
South   have  none.     I  think  a  revenue  tariff,  incidently  protective, 
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the  best.     The  North,  by  protective  revenue  laws,  have  established 
themselves  in   manufactures  so  as  to   compete  with  the  world  in  the 
manufactures  of  almost  all  fabrics  except  silks,  and  the   time  is  near 
at   hand  when  they  will   no   longer  want   protection,  because   it  will 
make  the  South  a  producer  instead  of  a  consumer  of  their  manufac- 
tures.    What  we  want  is  consumers  at   our  barn-doors — we  want  the 
loom,  the  furnace   and   the   anvil   located   alongside   of  our   plows, 
hoes  and  pastures,  so  as  to  save  the  enormous  transportation  costs  of 
our  raw  materials  from  and  manufactured  supplies  back  to  us.  What 
Ave  especially  want  is  economy  in  the  administration  of  government, 
Federal.  State,  and  especially  county  and  municipal — the  latter  is  a 
glorious  burden,  under  this  State  Constitution  we  are  living.    Econ- 
omy  in  living,  rny  friend  R.  to  the  contrary.    We  have  not  economized 
in  living  in  Virginia  as  compared  with  the  rural  districts  of  France 
or   our  Western    States.     In   the  latter,  their   cost  of  living  on  hog 
and  hominy,  with  only  a  frying-pan  for  kitchen  furniture,  is  f  jur  and 
a  half  cents   a   day  for  an   adult:   their  habitations  for  single  men, 
a  hole  dug  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  with  skins  for   blankets;   and  for 
families,  a  one  room  board  shanty,  partly  covered  with  dirt  to  make 
it   warm,  with   a   pot,  oven,  frying-pan    and   coffee-pot   for   kitchen 
furniture;   a   looking-glass,  a    tin-basin,  and   a   few  chairs   complete 
their  establishment,   with  no  help   except    their  own   strong   arms. 
Their  living  is   on  hog  at   two  cents  a  Dound.  and   hominv.  made  of 
corn,  at  thirteen  cents  a  bushel.    Taxes,  which  are  four  times  Virginia 
rates,  is  almost  the   only   money  they   have  to  pay  out.  except  for 
clothing,  which  is  of  the  plainest  and  cheapest  kind.     I  have  recently 
had  an  acquaintance  with  this  Western   method  of  living,  and  speak 
with  a  knowledge  of  what  I  sav.     Now  our  corn  ought  to   pav  us  at 
thirty-five  cents   if  theirs   will  at  thirteen  cents  ;   our  hog  product 
ought  to   pay  us   at  five   cents  a   pound,  and  beef  at  seven  cents  a 
pound  if  theirs  will   at  two  and  three  cents,  provided,  however,  we 
will  practice   the   economy  that   they  have  to   do.     I   am    told  "we 
can't  live  that  way,  we  would  be  discarded  from  society."     Do  you 
not  discard  yourself  from  society,  the  finest  that  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  on  earth,  from  a  climate  and  soil,  considering  all  its   advantages, 
proximity  to  the  seaboard,  &c,  the  best  that  God  has  ever  given  to 
man.     For  what,  to   get  rid  of  taxes?  No;  they  are  higher   there 
than  here.     To  get  more  product  from  the  soil  ?  No  ;  for  where  the 
prices  at  the  barn-door  are  estimated,  we  have  the  advantage.     Then 
Avhy  '.'    To  practice  economy  f  Then,  can't  that  be  done  here  ?  I  don't 
mean  to  live  like  a  ground-hog,  for   that  is  not  necessary  :   but  live 
economically,  and  yet  like  honest   gentlemen,  as  our  forefathers  did 
on  this  same  soil   two  hundred  years  ago ;   but   live  within   their  in- 
come or  product.     Then,  what  is  the  matter  ?  as  Major  Ragland  asks. 
My  opinion    is,  free-trade   will  do   us  but   little  good,  unless  we  can 
tariff  against  our  Northern  manufacturers  ;  that  is  impossible.     But 
we    want  all   our   productions    manufactured   at  home  ;   we   want  a 
market  at  our  door  for  all  our  raw  material,  and  we  want   to  supply 
our  manufacturers  "with   our  meat  and  bread,  without   cost  of  trans- 
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poitation;  and  we  want  iron,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c,  manufactured 
here  and  our  people  to  stay  at  home  and  do  it,  and  not  pay  tribute 
to  Old  England  or  New  England  to  do  it.  Then  what  is  the  matter  : 
'Tis  not  that  the  earth  don't  produce  her  increase,  but  it  is,  first, 
that  our  people  have  not  learned  to  curb  their  extravagant  habits 
in  proportion  to  the  price  of  our  products.  It  is  essential  that  they 
should  at  once  do  that.  It  is  because  we  don't,  by  our  statutes 
(State  I  mean),  encourage  manufactures  so  as  to  give  a  home  con- 
sumption of  our  agricultural  supplies  :  it  is  because  our  young  men 
don't  stay  at  home  and  work  and  economize;  it  is  because  cur  old 
men  have  been  brought  up  in  the  days  of  affluence  and  of  politics  that 
don't  suit  this  age.  and  we  must  either  reform  our  habits  or  surrender 
our  State  to  bankruptcy  and  disgrace.  The  latter.  God  forbid. 
There  is  no  earthly  necessity  for  it.  I  have  already  written  too 
long.  Let  me  say  to  my  brother  farmers,  in  conclusion,  cheer  up  :  all 
is  not  yet  Robt.  Beverley. 

Fauquier  Co..  Va. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
THE   NECESSITY   FOR   GREATER  DIVERSITY  OF  CROPS. 

As  the  season  of  preparation  is  already  upon  us,  and  the  time  for 
planting  another  year's  crops  is  rapidly  approaching,  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  time  when  the  question  as  to  what  to  plant,  how  much,  how  to 
fertilize,  cultivate.  &C,  demanded  of  the  Southern  farmer  more  serious 
and  earnest  thought  than  now.  Our  staple  crops,  wheat,  corn,  oats 
an  1  tobacco  being  thrown  into  competition  with  the  fresher  and  more 
fertile  fields,  and  consequently  far  more  abundant  yields  of  the  great 
West,  if  by  close  attention,  thorough  and  judicious  culture,  they  can  be 
made  to  pay  at  all,  are  far  less  remunerative  than  formerly  :  and  the 
necessity  of  some  substitute,  something  at  least  of  which  we  may  raise 
the  greater  portion  of  everything  for  home  use  and  consumption  upon 
the  farm,  comes  home  to  us  with  pressing  force. 

"We  can't  possibly  continue  to  pay  the  present  rate  of  taxation;  the 
present  prices  for  labor,  fertilizers,  farming  implements,  transportation, 
warehouse  charges,  commissions,  &c. :  buy  all  our  clothing,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, with  large  supplies  of  bacon,  fish,  syrup,  &e.,  and  depend  upon  our 
sales  of  wheat  and  tobacco  to  pay.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  everything  is 
low  and  that  we  can  just  as  well  afford  to  take  present  prices  as  we  could 
the  higher  figures  of  a  few  years  ago. 

From  many  stand  points,  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  utterly  unsound. 
Let  me  mention  only  two.  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion  of  money 
which  we  have  to  pay  for  these  articles  which  are  so  much  reduced — 
in  fact,  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  price  of  wheat  and  tobacco — is  very 
small :  the  big  bills  being  for  labor,  fertilizers,  utensils.  &c,  which  are 
just  about  as  high  as  ever.  Again,  suppose  that  -S3  per  cwt.  barely 
serves  to  cover  the  cost  of  production  and  marketing  of  tobacco,  we  have 
nothing  left  to  purchase  these  articles,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  condition 
of  the  Irishman,  who,  when  complaining  that  bacon  was  a  shilling  per 
pound  here,  when  in  the  "Old  Country"  he  could  get  as  much  as  he 
wanted  for  sixpence,  on  being  asked  why  he  didn't  stay  there,  replied, 
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"Faith  and  bedad  I  didn't  have  the  sixpence  ;"  so,  it  doesn't  matter  to 
the  man  without  a  cent  what  these  things  are  worth.  Let  me  illustrate 
the  latter  proposition  by  a  short  extract  in  substance)  from  the  expe- 
rience of  Mr.  Samuel  N.  Wilson,  of  Powhatan,  as  given  in  the  Fk\ 
and  Fanner  a  few  years  ago.  He  found  no  profit  in  the  cultivation  of 
tobacco,  on  moderately  poor  land,  using  fertilizers  in  the  quantities  or- 
dinarily applied,  so  discontinued  its  cultivation.  After  a  year  or  two 
he  decided  to  try  a  little  "high  farming,"  and  applying  300  lbs.  broad- 
cast in  preparing  the  land  and  300  lbs.  more  in  the  hill  just  before  plant- 
ing— result,  very  satisfactory — estimated  cost  of  manure,  cultivation 
and  everything  per  acre  $60,  yield  1,420  lbs,  at  -810  per  cwt..  6142  or  a 
nett  profit  of  $82  per  acre.  Now,  for  a  crop  of  ten  acres,  40,000  hills, 
a  fair  one  for  a  two-  or  three-horse  farm,  this  would  leave  a  balance  of 
profit  on  cmp  of  $820.  But  suppose  we  get  only  -So  per  cwt.,  this  leaves 
only  $120,  or  barely  enough  to  pay  taxes,  medical  bills,  etc.  It  is  man- 
ifestly evident  that  we  can't  survive  a  total  wreck  many  years  longer 
without  changing  our  course  in  the  direction  of  a  larger  diversity. of 
crops.  While  this  article  is  intended,  mainly,  to  elicit  information  from 
such  of  our  more  progressive  farmers,  as  have  to  some  extent  abandoned 
the  old  regime  and  found  the  change  profitable,  yet  you  will  permit  a 
few  thoughts  which  have  suggested  themselves  in  connection  with  this 
subject. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  value  of  the  root  crops  are  not  fairly  appre- 
ciated by  our  people.  Not  only  in  Great  Britain,  and  much  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  but  in  many  sections  of  our  own  country  and  State,  are 
they  largely  and  profitably  grown.  As  food  for  hogs,  stock,  and  all 
kinds  of  cattle,  they  are  not  only  largely  conducive  to  health  and  vigor, 
as  a  change  from  the  everlasting  corn  diet;  but  in  consideration  of  the 
large  quantities  which  well  prepared  and  thoroughly  manured  land  will 
yield,  are  rich  in  all  the  elements  wanted  to  produce  milk,  fat,  bone  and 
muscle,  and  doubtless,  too,  as  an  item  in  our  system  of  rotation,  since  the 
leading  elements  in  these  crops  is  potash,  they  might  be  beneficial  to 
lands  sick  from  the  incessant  growth  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  &c,  in  which 
phosphoric  acid  predominates.  Almost  every  farmer  too,  grew  a  little 
flax  in  the  olden  time — we  rarely  ever  see  any  now.  Aside  from  the 
use  of  this  for  cloth,  etc.,  the  seed,  with  a  little  preparation,  is  fine  food 
for  stock,  and  the  manure  from  its  use  rich  in  fertilizing  properties. 

While,  owing  to  the  rather  inferior  quality  of  the  sorghum  molasses 
or  syrup  made  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  and  immediately  after  the 
war,  was  somewhat  discouraging,  and  resulted  in  its  almost  entire  aban- 
donment, yet  there  is  just  now  a  wide-spread  and  growing  disposition  to 
renew  its  cultivation,  and  I  believe  if  some  of  our  city  seed-men  would 
procure  and  advertise  a  supply  of  fresh,  reliable  seed,  of  some  good  vari- 
ety, they  would  find  ready  and  rapid  sale.  I  notice  in  the  agricultural 
report  that  the  Omseana  is  highly  recommended,  and  learn  from  other 
sources  that  it  has  been  successfully  and  satisfactorily  grown  in  Minne- 
sota and  other  Western  States. 

A  writer  in  your  last  number  recommend-  figs.  I  am  sure  that  far 
too  little  attention  is  given  to  fruits,  particularly  the  small  fruits.  A 
little  more  effort  in  this  direction  would  prove  profitable  as  well  as  pleas- 
ant and  healthful.  There  are  too  many  farmers  in  .Virginia  without 
sheep.  This  is  a  department  of  industry  sadly  neglected  by  many,  very 
many  of  our  farmers ;  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  annual 
importations  of  wool  amount  to  some  twentv  millions. 
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There  are  many  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, but  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  which  of  all  the  various  industries 
which  present  themselves,  we  may  patronize  with  the  least  immediate 
outlay,  and  with  the  most  reasonable  expectation  of  at  least  a  little  profit. 
I  don't  counsel  the  abandonment  of  our  staple  crops  and  the  substitution 
of  others,  but  only  a  sufficient  diversity  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
such  large  store  and  other  accounts,  and  at  the  same  time,  not  increase 
our  labors,  or  lessen  our  home  comforts  and  conveniences.  Let  us  hear 
from  such  as  can  give  us  the  earnestly  desired  information. 

Fluvanna  Co.,  Ya.  Farmer. 


r   [For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  PORK. 

A  discussion  with  a  friend  as  to  the  amount  of  loss  consequent 
upon  converting  pork  into  bacon,  caused  me  to  make  the  experiment, 
of  which  this  is  the  record  : 

November  25th,  1878,  I  killed  11  hogs  about  15  months  old, 
which  made  an  aggregate  weight  of  dressed  pork  of  2,049  pounds, 
an  average  weight  of  186^  pounds  ;  cut  them  up  November  26th. 
On  the  following  day  I  weighed  all  the  products  before  salting  down  : 

Jowls,  77  pounds.  Spare-ribs.  106  pounds. 

Shoulders,  435  "  Backbones,  121 

Sides,  432         "  Feet,  51 

Hams,  446  "  Sausage,  64 

Liver  worst.  75  " 

Bacon  pieces,  1.390         "  Lard,  130         " 

Offal,   "  597         "    '  

Offal,  597         " 


Total  products,    1,987 
Loss  in  cutting  up,        62 


2,049 


November  27th,  I  salted  the  jowls,  shoulders  and  sides  in  a  large 
box— using  a  little  more  than  half  a  sack  of  Bait.  I  then  sprinkled 
salt  over  the  hams  and  let  them  stand  so  until  December  7th,  when 
I  put  them  in  pickle.  I  allowed  all  the  bacon  meat  to  remain  in 
salt  until  January  23d— a  period  of  nearly  sixty  days.  I  then  hung 
it  up  in  the  smoke-house  and  allowed  it  to  drip  for  four  days  ;  1 
then  smoked  it  for  six  consecutive  days.  February  5th,  I  took 
down  the  smoked  bacon  and  weighed  it  carefully  : 

Jowls.                 65  pounds.  A  loss  of  12  pounds. 

Shoulders,  393         "  "         42         " 

Sides,  393         "  «         39         « 

Hams,  425         "  "         21         " 


Bacon,     1,276  pounds.         Loss,         114  pounds. 
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This  gives  62^  pounds  of  bacon  for  every  100  pounds  of  pork, 
and  shows  that  the  bacon  meat  lost,  in  the  process  of  curiDg,  114 
pourfds  :  which  is  much  more  than  I  had  supposed  it  would,  as  I  had 
often  been  told  that  the  pork  would  absorb  in  salt  as  much  weight  as 
it  lost  in  the  evaporation  of  its  juices,  blood,  inc.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice,  however,  that  the  hams  salted  in  pickle,  only  lost  half  as 
much  as  an  equal  weight  of  the  dry  salted  meat.  This  saving  in 
weight  would  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of  preparing  pickle,  and  most 
housewives  prefer  the  bacon  cured  in  pickle.  This  experiment 
proves  that  it  pays  well  to  make  our  pork  into  bacon  before  selling 
it,  as  the  bacon  will  bring  as  much  or  more  than  the  pork,  and  we 
sive  the  offal  for  cur  own  use,  which  is  no  small  profit. 

My  own  practice  is  to  divide  my  hogs  into  two  or  three  lots  for 
killing,  and  by  killing  a  lot  quite  early,  and  one  quite  late,  conside- 
rable time  el  -  :ween  the  different  killings,  and  we  are  thus  en- 
abled to  use  up  most  of  the  offal  while  it  is  fresh  and  nice,  which  we 
think  quite  desirable. 

I  did  not  fatten  my  hogs  to  heavy  weights  this  year,  because  pork 
was  only  worth  four  cents  per  pound,  while  with  us,  corn  was  worth 
fifty  cents  per  bushel  on  the  ear,  hauled  right  out  of  the  field,  so  it  paid 
best  to  sell  the  corn,  only  feeding  the  hogs  enough  to  make  good 
pork  of  them.  A.  A.  MacDonald. 


LFor  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

AGRICULTURAL  NOVELTIES. 

At  your  request   I  herewith  send   you  a  short  account  of  some 
agricultural  novelties  grown  by  me. 

Forage  is  the  great  want  of  Eastern  Virginia,  and  pearl  millet 
seems  better  fitted  to  fill  that  want  than  any  plant  I  know  ;  it  gr 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  puts  out  numerous  leaves  and  produces 
an  ear  or  top  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  long,  closely  covered 
all  around  its  entire  periphery,  with  rich,  oily  seeds  :  the  stalks  are 
rarely  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter  at  maturity,  and  in  this  respeo/t 
compares  favorably  with  Indian  corn.  "When  used  for  forage,  the 
plant  is  not  suffered  to  grow  higher  than  from  four  to  six  feet,  and 
in  this  state  presents  an  immense  mass  of  succulent  forage.  Three 
crops  can  be  cut  in  one  season  from  the  same  land.  Peter  Hender- 
son reports  a  yield  of  ninety-five  tons  of  green  and  sixteen  tons  of 
dried  fodder  per  acre,  from  three  cuttings.  105  days  from  date  of 
seeding.  Pearl  millet  should  be  thinly  drilled,  in  well  prepared  land 
about  1st  of  May.  I  sowed  on  20th  April,  and  the  plants  were  up 
in  a  week,  but  they  made  but  little  progress  until  the  ground  be- 
came warm.  If  the  soil  is  strong  or  well  manured,  the  drills  may 
be  eighteen  inches  apart ;  this  distance  apart  of  the  rows  may  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  want  of  fertility  to  several  feet.  The 
crop  should  be  kept  in  good  order  by  small  mould  plow,  hoe  or  cul- 
tivator, and  a  large  yield  of  forage,  on  ordinary  land,  with  but  little 
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manure,  may  be  confidently  expected.  The  seeds  should  be  drilled 
in  thinly,  because  the  plant  tillers  profusely.  The  Rural  New  Yorker, 
reports  fifty-two  plants  weighing  42J  pounds  from  a  single  seed.  I 
did  not  cut  any  millet  for  forage,  as  I  wanted  it  for  seerl,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  well  matured  seed  cannot  be  certainly  raised  after 
one  cutting  in  this  section. 

I  should  be  glad  to  see  an  analysis  of  this  plant;  if  highly  nutri- 
tious (which  I  have  no  room  to  doubt),  it  is  beyond  price  to  our 
farmers,  as  we  can  grow  any  quantity  of  forage  on  lands  of  moderate 
fertility. 

I  have  grown  Spanish  chufas  for  two  seasons  ;  they  are  valuable 
for  hog  and  poultry  raising.  From  digging  a  measured  portion  of 
my  lot  and  estimating,  the  yield  last  year,  was  155  bushels  of  tubers 
per  acre.  I  know  that  hogs  and  poultry  are  excessively  fond  of 
chufas,  and  about  their  great  nutritive  value  there  is  verv  little  doubt ; 
they  are  easily  raised  on  moderate  land,  and  stand  drought  very 
well.  Chufas  should  be  planted  15x30  inches  apart  on  well  pre- 
pared land,  about  the  1st  of  May,  two  inches  deep.  The  seeds  should 
be  soaked  at  least  twelve  hours  before  planting,  and  one  good  tuber 
be  put  in  each  hill.  The  seeds  sprout  slowly  but  surely;  and  if 
planted  two  inches  deep,  the  weeds  and  grass  can  be  hoed  off  the 
rows,  if  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  seed,  leaving  the  space 
between  to  the  plow  or  harrow.  After  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
they  send  up  sprouts  all  around  the  central  tuber  (each  sprout  having 
a  tuber),  until  the  whole  space  is  filled  and  the  lot  covered  with  a 
green  bush-like  growth,  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  This  upper 
growth,  it  is  said,  makes  good,  dry  feed  for  cattle,  and  if  grazed  off  by 
sheep,  the  yield  of  tubers  is  not  diminished.  I  know  but  little  about; 
harvesting  either  pearl  millet  or  chufas  for  seed  ;  they  are  both  trou- 
blesome. I  scraped  out  my  millet  seed  and  separated  the  chufas 
from  the  dirt  with  a  guano  sifter ;  both  crops,  however,  can  be  man- 
aged, in  the  main,  without  much  labor — the  first  by  cutting  in  the 
green  state,  the  other  by  turning  in  hogs  and  chickens. 

I  have  cultivated  a  few  stools  of  prickly  comfrey  since  the  spring 
of  1876  (I  think) ;  it  grows  luxuriantly  on  very  rich  land,  but  is  utter- 
ly unsuited  to  moderate  soils.  It  is  killed  by  frost,  but  can  be  cut 
about  the  loth  of  April  for  forage.  I  do  not  think  stock  are  fond 
of  it,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  it  useful.  I  do  not  think  it 
can  be  cured  into  good  hay,  at  least  I  have  not  been  able  to  effect  it. 

Hanover.  A.  H.  Perkins. 


Don't  have  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  at  once. 
A  good  farmer  may  make  a  very  poor  merchant. 
Good  fences  are  cheaper  than  law  suits  with  neighbors. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SUPERIORITY  OF  SOUTHERN  WHITE  FLINT  CORN,  AS 
•    AN  ARTICLE  OF  HUMAN  FOOD. 

The  statistical  report  of  the  grain  crop  of  this  country  (produced 
last  year),  as  given  by  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
almost  staggers  our  comprehension. 

Four  billion  three  hundred  million  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  three 
hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat,  with  the  usual  production  of  the 
other  cereals,  rye,  oats,  barley,  &c. ;  and  these  supplemented  with 
the  legumine  crops  and  esculents.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  how 
this  amount  of  stock  and  human  food  could  be  appropriated.  And 
certainly  (but  for  the  increasing  export  demand)  to  supply  deficiences 
in  other  countries,  we  would  have  a  surplus  of  provisions  amounting 
to  a  wasteful  surfeit.  Indian  corn,  however,  holds  the  lead  and 
builds  up  the  immense  live  stock  interest,  as  well  as  furnishes  part-food 
for  our  rapidly  increasing  population. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  improved,  perfect  varieties  of  the  "South- 
ern White  Flint  Corn,"  produced  and  ripened  under  our  long,  warm 
summers  and  autumn  suns,  I  wish  to  offer  some  few  reflections  and 
facts  occurring  to  me  through  many  years  of  experience  in  corn  cul- 
ture. It  is  admitted,  I  believe,  that  Southern  grown  acclimated 
wheat  offers  more  nutrition,  and  will  bear  transportation  with  less 
injurv,  to  far  tropical  countries,  than  the  Northern  or  Western 
wheat.  We  hold,  then,  this  climate  effects  this  improvement ;  and 
the  same  results  are  obtained  in  Southern  corn  if  long  warmth  of 
the  sun,  and  slow  development  and  maturity  does  enable  a  plant  to 
store  up  in  its  seed,  or  convert  an  abundance  of  starch  into  gluten. 
This  is  asserted  by  some,  and  will  explain  why  it  is  that  our  South- 
ern grain  is  sweeter  and  possesses  more  nutritive  element',  and 
makes  better  bread.  It  is  remarked,  and  expected  of  the  Northern  tour- 
ist, that  as  soon  as  he  strikes  the  Potomac,  he  will  find  ever  recurring 
dishes  from  our  favorite  grain,  when  properly  prepared,  "fit  to  be  set 
before  a  king."  A  hundred  different  forms  or  varieties  of  palatable 
food,  he  does  not  observe  at  home,  served  up  only  as  Southern  house- 
wives and  good  cooks  here  can  prepare  them  ;  and  he  by  no  means 
refuses  or  dislikes  this  change  from  the  constant  wheaten-bread  of 
his  own  home.  And  often  I  have  heard  the  wish  expressed,  that 
Northern  cooks  could  prepare  such  corn-bread,  muffins,  egg-bread, 
hominy,  and  even  corn-flour  sponge  cake,  &c.  But  this  is  not  the 
cause.  The  finest  cooks  are  found  in  Northern  hotels,  restaurants 
and  private  families.  The  finest  specimens  of  the  culinary  art  are 
seen  there.  They  only  want  the  material.  Their  soft,  chaffy  corn 
will  not  make  nice  hominy  or  corn-bread.  Give  them  the  material, 
prepared  on  water-mills,  from  white  flint  Southern  corn,  and  they 
could  doubtless  excel  us  in  the  variety  and  richness  of  these  prepara-. 
tions.  Our  sandy  sea-coast  lands  produce  these  very  white  flinty 
varieties,  and  the  tendency  of  this  grain  is  to  assume  this  form  when 
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planted  many  years,  consecutively,  on  these  sandy  soils.  'Tis  from 
this  sweet  variety,  grown  South,  that  "Virginia  hoe-cake"  has  be- 
come far  known  and  referred  to  by  travelers.  The  "Georgia-corn- 
cracker"  has  no  less  celebrity  with  his  ever  pressing  demand  for  corn- 
bread.  We  recollect  with  what  delight  our  extreme  Southern  sol- 
diers received  rations  of  good  corn-meal  (during  our  late  struggle) 
when  it  was  so  difficult  to  keep  and  heavy  of  transportation.  This 
flint  variety  needs  no  kiln-drying  to  rob  it  of  excessive  moisture  or 
to  make  it  snow-white  in  the  meal  and  grits  (the  manner  of  makinor 
the  article  in  the  North  and  West),  which  robs  the  grain  of  all  taste. 
and  certainly  of  much  of  its  nutritive  value.  It  is  so  perfect  a  flint, 
it  can  be  comminuted  into  any  size  by  the  rocks  of  the  mill,  without 
subjecting  it  to  this  unnatural  process.  There  must  come  a  time 
when  the  advantages  of  climate  will  be  appreciated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  cheap,  superior  article  of  human  food.  It  has  been  too 
much  overlooked  and  sought  after  only  as  food  for  stock.  Finer  white 
varieties  are  being  perfected,  offering  a  healthy,  cheap  article  that 
will  be  relished  by  the  most  dainty  appetite.  "Be gustibus  nil  dispu- 
tandem."  The  contribution  of  the  South  (in  a  late  famine  is  Ire- 
land) of  a  cargo  of  corn,  brought  upon  us  jeers  and  taunts.  We  gave 
"of  what  we  had" — a  cargo  of  potatoes  would  have  been  more  accep- 
table— and  the  material  was  not  known  to  them  and  its  manner  of 
preparation.  I  have  yet  to  see  an  Irishman,  however,  refuse  the 
favorite  dishes  of  corn-bread  and  hominy  at  our  Southern  tables. 
Hern  Jon,  C+eo.  W.  B.  Jones. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

IMPROPER  CHARGES. 

I  want  to  put  in  a  grievous  complaint.  We  run  a  combined  Buckeve 
Reaper  and  Mower,  and  sometimes  send  direct  to  Joshua  Thomas,  Bal- 
timore, for  repairs,  because  of  the  greater  certainty  of  finding  any  piece 
needed  on  hand  in  his  stock.  Last  year  I  sent  for  three  pieces. 
The  bill  was  $6.20,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  exchange  on  my  check. 
I  complained  to  Mr.  Thomas  that  the  charges  were  exorbitant,  and 
calculated  to  drive  every  farmer  to  abandon  the  use  of  improved 
machinery,  beingr  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  I  could  buy  finished 
castings  for.  With  the  most  careful  use  by  a  prudent,  skilled  me- 
chanic, breakages  are  unavoidable,  wear  and  tear  cannot  be  avoided, 
and  the  ordinary  repairs  cost  nearly  as  much  annually  as  the  cutting 
a  crop  by  cradle,  and  unless  manufacturers  are  disposed  to  supply 
their  customers  with  repairs  at  the  same  price  per  pound  that  ma- 
chinists will  supply  finished  castings  for,  I  would  say  to  every 
farmer,  let  your  reapers  remain  untouched  in  your  house,  and  cut 
your  crops  with  cradles  till  manufacturers  come  to  their  senses. 
Again,  the  venders  of  agricultural  implements  charge  larger  percen- 
tage of  profits  than  are  charged  on  any  other  class  of  wares  made 
and  sold,  and  notwithstanding  this  indisputable  fact,  we  are  filched 
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by  a  charge  on  every  purchase  that  is  simply  unbearable,  namely. 
the  charge  for  drayage  on  every  article  ;  no  m  i j a  1 1  the 

article,  we  are  charged  twenty  five  cents  dray   _• 

.  I  have  done    \2&  rib.   of  :  C*  annum 

ty,  a  large  retail  business  in  Chicago,  and  as  large  a 

in  the  city  of  Richmond   as  any  house  in  my  line,  and  I 

have  never  yet  charged  the  first  cent  for  delivering  goods  anywhere 

within  the  limits  of  the  city — u  I  my  wares  were   always  the  most 

cumbersome  and  bore  a  smaller  percentage  of  profit  than  any  other 

-   of  bulky  merchani: se.      A     1  I   cannot   see  why  we   farmers 
should  tolerate  a  charge  so  burdensome  as  drayage.     Its  charge 
shame  an  _  ace  to  the  trade. 

With  wheat  and  tobacco,  at  the  present  ruling  pric  mply 

impossible  for  farmers  to  bear  the  exactions  they  are  subjected  to, 
and  a  reicely  musl  :_rbt.  or  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg 

will  certainly  be  killed.  I  know  that  it  will  be  replied,  that  venders 
have  to  run 'so  many  risks  and  to  ^ive  so  much"  accommodation,  that 
thev  are  driven  to  the  ne  making  ge  cut.   To  which 

I  reply — Compare  the  luxurious  habits  of  the  flour  merchant  and 
no      ufacturer  with  the  frugal  self-denial,  and  incessant  diligence  of 

i  the  thrifty  farmer,  and  the  contra-  great  as  it  well  can  be. 

Then  compare  the  accumulate  -  of  the  one  class  with  that  of 

the  other,  and  the  difference  is  still  greater,  which  demonstrates  w  ho 
should  be  ireful  to  make  e  ge  cut.      I  ur_*  hat 

v  farmer  careful.  nd  where  there  is  no 

disposition  to  liberal  conce  ion  of  our  affairs, 

to  dispense  with  every  purchase  that  can  possibly  be  avoided,  and  be 
as  independent  le  under  the  circumstances.     But   I  trust 

that  this  notice  will  show  the  parties  that  we  have  just  cause  of  c 
plaint,  and  that  they  will  remove  every  caus^  t:  '   us 

that  th-  arrange  the:  s  of  us  in  our 

struggle  for  es 

G.  R. 


OIA  TREES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  trees  in  most  of  the  small  northern  groups  have  been  eon 
Those  of  the  Calaveras  number  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  :  in  the 
Tuolumne  and  Merced  groups  there  are  less  than  one  hundrpd  :  in 
the  well  known  Mariposa  grove,  about  six  hundred ;  and  in  the  North 
King  ;  River  gr  .ban  half  as  manj  :  but  the  Fresno  group, 

the  largest  congregation  of  the  north,  occupies  an  area  of  three  or 
four  square  rr : 

The  average  stature  attained  by  the  big  trees  under  favorable  con- 
ditions is  perhaps  about  275  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
Few  full  grown  specimens  fall  much  shor  many  are 

ty-five  feet  in  diameter   and  nearly  300  feet  high.     Fortunate 
tated  as  to  have  escaped  the  destructive   action  of  fire, 
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are  occasionally  fou'id  measuring  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  very 
rarely  one  that  is  much  larger. 

Yet  so  exquisitely  harmonious  are  even  the  very  mightiest  of  these 
monarchs  in  all  their  proportions  and  circumstances,  there  never  is 
anything  overgrown  or  huge  looking  about  them,  not  to  sav  mon- 
strous: and  the  first  exclamation  on  coining  upon  a  group  for  the 
first  time  is  usually,  "See  what  beautiful  trees!"  Their  real  orodlike 
grandeur  in  the  meantime  is  invisible,  but  to  the  lov:ng  eve  it  will 
be  manifested  sooner  or  later,  stealing  slowly  on  the  senses  like  the 
grandeur  of  Niagara  or  of  some  lofty  Yosemite  dome.  Even  the 
mere  arithmetical  greatness  is  never  guessed  by  the  inexperienced  as 
long  as  the  tree  is  comprehended  from  a  little  distance  in  one  har- 
monious view.  When,  however,  we  approach  so  near  that  only  the 
lower  portion  of  the  trunk  is  seen,  and  walk  round  and  round  the 
wide  bulging  base,  then  we  begin  to  wonder  at  their  vastncss,  and 
seek  a  measuring  rod. 

Sequoias  bulge  considerably  at  the  base,  yet  no  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  beauty  and  safety :  and  the  only  rea-on  that  this  bulging 
is  so  often  remarked  as  excessive  is  because  so  small  a  section  of  the 
shaft  is  seen  at  once.  The  real  taper  of  the  trunk,  beheld  as  a  unit. 
is  perfectly  charming  in  its  exquisite  fineness,  and  the  appreciative 
eye  ranges  the  massive  columns,  from  the  swelling  muscular  instep 
to  the  lofty  summit,  dissolving  in  a  crown  of  verdure,  rejoicing  in 
the  unrivaled  display  of  giant  grandeur  and  giant  loveliness. 

About  a  hundred  feet  or  more  of  the  trunk  is  usually  branchless, 
but  its  massive  simplicity  is  relieved  by  the  fluting  bark  furrows  and 
loose  tufts  and  rosettes  of  slender  spray  that  "wave  lightly  on  the 
breeze  and  cast  flecks  of  shade,  seeming  to  have  been  pinned  on  her 
and  there  for  the  sake  of  beauty  alone. 

The  young  trees  wear  slender,  simple  branches  all  the  way  down 
to  the  ground,  put  on  with  strict  regularity,  sharply  aspiring  at  top, 
horizontal  about  half  way  down,  and  drooping  in  handsome  curves 
at  the  base.  By  the  time  the  sapling  is  five  or  six  hundred  years  old, 
this  spiry,  feathery,  juvenile  habit  merges  into  the  firm  rounded  dome 
form  of  middle  age,  which  in  turn  takes  on  the  eccentric  picturesque- 
ness  of  old  age.  No  other  tree  in  the  Sierra  forest  has  foliage  so 
densely  massed,  or  presents  outlines  so  firmly  drawn  and  so  con- 
stantly subordinate  to  a  special  type.  A  knotty,  angular,  ungovern- 
able looking  branch  eight  or  ten  feet  thick  may  ofren  be  seen  push- 
ing out  abruptly  from  the  trunk,  as  if  sure  to  throw  the  outline  curves 
into  confusion,  but  as  soon  as  the  general  outline  is  approached,  it 
stops  short  and  dissolves  in  spreading,  cushiony  bosses  of  law-abid- 
ing sprays,  just  as  if  every  tree  were  growing  underneath  some  huge 
invisible  bell-glass,  against  whose  curves  every  branch  is  pressed  and 
molded,  yet  somehow  indulging  so  many  small  departures  that  there 
is  still  an  appearance  of  perfect  freedom. 

The  foliage  of  the  saplings  is  dark  bluish  green  in  color,  while 
the  older  trees  frequently  ripen  to  a  warm  yellow  tint  like  the  libo- 
cedrus.     The  bark  is  rich  cinnamon  brown,  purplish  in  younger  trees,. 
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and  in  shady  portions  of  the  old,  while  all  the  ground  is  covered 
with  brown  burrs  and  leaves,  forming  color  masses  of  extraordinary 
richness,  not  to  mention  the  flowers  and  underbrush  that  brighten 
and  bloom  in  their  season. — Harper'*  Magazine. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  LETTER  FROM  ESSEX  COUNTY. 

For  long  and  weary  years  we  have  labored  with  renewed  energy 
and  spirit,  hoping  for  better  times  and  receiving  no  consolation  ; 
crops  have  been  good  ;  products  have  largely  increased,  and  }  et  our 
lands  have  become  a  marketless  drug,  and  returns  have  failed  to  pay 
the  cost  of  production.  Such  facts  clearly  demonstrate  that  there 
is  something  radically  wrong. 

1st.  Economists  sagely  announcing  that  prosperity  is  inevitably 
sure  whenever  a  country  sells  more  than  it  buys.  For  the  last  twelve 
months  our  exports  have  exceeded  our  imports  by  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  therefore  sell  more  than  we  buy,  ar.d  yet  trou- 
bles are  multiplying. 

2nd.  Politicians  have  been  claiming  that  resumption  would  cer- 
tiinly  bring  wealth  and  power.  Resumption  is  in  full  operation,  and 
times  are  getting  harder  and  more  distressing. 

3d.  Professors  and  others  say  abandon  public  schools,  and  all  will 
be  well.  It  does  seem  wrong  to  tax  cne  class  for  the  benefit  of 
others.  Yet  in  this  way  all  revenues  are  collected  and  governments 
maintained  arid  supported.  This  same  wrong  applies  in  the  framing 
of  all  of  our  direct  and  indirect  tax  bills — in  our  bank  and  tariff 
laws.  &c,  s.c.  Then,  why  place  the  entire  onus  of  wrong  upon 
public  education?  Certain  it  is  that  from  this  and  that  cause  our 
people  have  been  too  impoverished  to  sustain  fat  professors  by  in- 
curring the  heavy  expense  of  private  schools  and  colleges.  Our 
children  must  grow  up  in  ignorance  or  enjoy  the  benefit  of  free 
schools. 

4th.  Merchants  and  speculators  attribute  our  troubles  to  the  fact 
that  supply  is  greater  than  demand — production  in  excess  of  con- 
sumption. This,  too,  is  the  legitimate  result  of  impoverishing  the 
country.  Our  people  have  been  made  too  poor  to  consume  the  neces- 
sary comforts  of  life.  They  must  produce  to  exist,  but  products  not 
paying  expenses,  it  is  impossible  to  consume. 

5th.  Professors,  parsons,  note-shavers,  non-producing  bankers  and 
bondholders,  editors,  office-holders,  &c,  &c,  all  see  the  road  to  re- 
l  ef  only  in  increase  of  taxation  and  the  passage  of  such  laws  as,  in 
their  opinion,  will  maintain  the  public  credit,  faith  and  honor,  while 
others  still  find  it  in  greater  self-denial  and  more  economy.  Self- 
interest  has  already  so  debased  the  public  hnnor  that  it  has  bribed 
our  Legislature  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  and  revenues  of  our 
Staff  t»  rhe  tender  mercies  of  her  creditors.  Effect,  an  empty  Treasury 
and  a  government  of  paupers.  Taxes  have  been  so  increased  as 
to  produce  a  ruinous  depreciation  of  taxable  value-,  and  under  the  as- 
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sessraent   of  r.e.xt   year,   double   rates    will   diminish    the    reven 
They  are  now  confiscating  the  property   of  the  people,  and  we  can 
stand   no   more.      Preservation   of  individuals,   communities.    S 
and  the  nation,   arouses   all  our  anxieties  and   demands  the  utc 
vigilance.     From  policy  and  necess  I  self-denial  has 

already  been  carried  so  far.  that  another  advance  would  compel  us 
to  pass  through  life  as  naked  as  we  enter  it,  descend  to  the  living  of 
Nebuchadnezzar — subsisting  upon  the  grass  of  the  fields.  Thus  we 
see  this  entire  pack  of  would-be  manufacturers  of  public  sentiment 
yelping  in  accord  and  eager  for  the  life  blood  of  productive  industry. 

We  are  an  agricultural  people.  Legislation,  hurtful  to  agricul- 
ture, eifeets.  in  direct  proportion,  every  interest  of  the  country  and 
paralyzes  the  energies  and  business  of  the  people.  While  land  pro- 
duces all  the  wealth,  it  is  also  the  only  sure  source  of  revenue.  Let 
us  examine  some  of  the  legislation  damaging  to  agriculture,  and  pro- 
ductive of  present  grievances. 

1st.  To  maintain  and  defend  misgovernment  and  bad  legislation, 
an  immense  army  of  office-holders  have  been  mustered  into  service. 
They  are  (for  the  most  parti  well  paid,  unnecessary,  non-producing 
drones,  and  for  the  luxury  of  having  them,  the  burden  bearing  peo- 
ple pay.  for  the  support  of  ti  e    N  itional  Government,  about  $700,- 

1  annually  more  than  it  ost  in  prosperous  days.  Our  S: 
with  one-half  the  territory,  a  greatly  diminished  population,  and  in 
the  extreme  of  poverty,  has  more  than  doubled  its  expenses.  Under 
such  tempting  baits,  our  people  have  become  office-seekers  and  in- 
dustry crippled  by  tl  Irawal  of  so  much  capital  and  labor. 
Our  banking  system  is  a  failure,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  people.  Public  bonds  have  been  made  banking  capital. 
Legislati  a  -  capital  a  premium  of  about  100  per  cent,  for  the 
ostensible,  purpose  of  distributing  currency  in  the  interest  of  trade 
and  business.  It  places  no  restriction  upon  rates  of  interest,  and 
thus  this  privileg  -  are  permitted  to  realize  another  100  per 
cent,  by  speculation.     Now.  agriculture  has   no  show  or  interest  in 

these  banks:  for  by  them,  land  has  been  pronounced  .worths 

curity.      The  interest  demanded  so  greatly  exceeds  the  profits  of  ag- 
riculture and  other  industries,   that   it  is  suicide  for  a  farmer  to  re- 
ceive bank  accommo. .        -       Rules  for  short  notes  and  city  sers 
entails  an  additional  expense  and  loans   beyond   the  farmer  s  reach. 
A  thirty           tty  days   note  in   business,    which    realizes   only  semi- 
annual returns,  is  impossible.      Thus  capital  again  is  legally  enti: 
and  is  realizing  such   exorbitant   profits,   that  all  surplus   flows   to 
this  channel,  is  wholly  withdrawn  from  agriculture  and.  idle  and  non- 
productive,  it   hides  in   the   vaults  of  our  cities,   and  there  under 
thorough  organization    an  1   every  facility  for  combination,  con* 
the  values  of  land  and  its  products,  bribes  Legislatures  and  courts  in 
its  interests,   and  establishes  institutions  of  extortion  only  for  trade 
and  barter  in  currency.     Our  tariff  also  hurtfally  and  seriously 
criminates  by  protecting  pet  industries  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 
This,  together  with  the  heavy  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  necessary 
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to  sustain  them,  increases  the  burdens  of  agriculture  from  one  to  five 
hundred  per  cent.  Is  it,  then,  a  question  that  these  and  other  simi- 
lar acts  of  legislation,  upon  the  part  of  nation,  States  and  countries, 
have  bankrupted  the  country  ?  Government  pets  have  surely  had 
their  day,  but,  by  the  destruction  of  our  real  source  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  the  privileged  and  oppressed  wijl  all  be  reduced  to  a 
common  level  of  suffering  and  want. 

The  only  remedy,  then,  is  legislative  protection  of  agriculture  and 
other  wealth-producing  industries.  This,  too,  is  the  only  certain 
mode  of  avoiding  the  foul  stigma  of  repudiation  and  other  financial 
ills.  We  want  a  re-organization  of  banking  laws,  remodeling  of 
tariff,  a  diminution  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  free,  open  and 
untrammeled  markets,  increased  circulation  of  currency,  money  so 
cheapened  as  never  to  exceed  the  average  profits  of  agriculture  (es- 
timated at  from  two  to  three  per  cent.)  and  made  readily  accessible 
to  farming  and  other  important  industries. 

Farmers  possess  the  numerical  strength  to  bring  about  this  state  of 
things,  but  fail  in  tact  for  concentrating  and  combining.  They  sur- 
render all  power  to  those  who  have  no  appreciation  of  their  wants. 
The  Grange  has  proven  that  they  prefer  to  contend  singly  and  alone 
and  go  down  to  ruin  rather  than  co-operate  for  the  general  good. 
We  must  arouse,  and  if  we  can  do  no  better,  let  us  resolve  to  adopt 
the  patriotic  advice  of  the  illustrious  Jefferson,  given  to  his  country- 
men in  the  trying  times  of  '98  and  '99,  viz:  "The  only  thing  to 
save  the  country  and  bring  the  people  back  to  prosperity,  is  to  fill 
the  offices  from  the  agricultural  interests,  and  lay  aside  all  politi- 
cians by  profession."  Add  to  this  such  a  diminution  in  the  number 
of  offices  as  is  consistent  with  efficient  administration,  and  such  a 
reduction  of  salaries  as  will  make  the  office  seek  the  man  and  not 
man  the  office,  and  I  confidently  believe  that  the  cry  of  hard  times 
will  be  heard  no  more  forever,  but  be  substituted  by  "all's  well, 
all's  well."  Farmer. 

Essex  county,  Va. 


Many  farmers  throw  away  the  old  brine  in  beef  and  pork  barrels 
and  fish  packages.  Sometimes  they  pour  it  on  a  grass  patch  or  un- 
der a  tree  and  kill  the  vegetation.  If  they  desire  to  kill  vegetation 
with  it,  the}'  should  pour  it  on  patches  of  burdocks  or  thistles,  or 
around  trees  that  are  worthless.  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  it  for 
manure,  in  which  case  it  should  be  applied  with  judgment.  It  may 
be  applied  to  asparagus  beds  or  quince-trees  liberally,  but  to  other 
things  sparingly.  Ordinarily  the  best  disposition  to  make  of  it  is  to 
pour  it  on  a  manure  or  compost  heap  and  allow  it  to  be  absorbed. — 
Exchange. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

LECTURE  BEFORE  TUCK A  HOE  GRANGE. 

BY   JOSEPH    H.    BRISEN,    ESQ. 

The  following  lecture  was  delivered  to-day  before  the  above 
Grange,  by  the  Lecturer,  Joseph  H.  Brisen,  of  said  Grange,  and 
Brother  Dr.  Thomas  Michaels  thinking  the  same  of  much  interest  to 
the  general  farming  community,  moved  to  have  the  same  printed  in 
your  most  excellent  journal,  which  move  was  seconded  and  adopted 
by  a  unanimous  vote   of  the   Grange. 

The  Climate  of  Eastern  Virginia. — Sisters  and  Brothers,  I 
think  my  subject  will  naturally  present  itself  to  your  mind  as  a 
rather  queer  selection  for  a  man  of  foreign  birth  to  speak  upon,  es- 
pecially to  an  assemblage  of  native  Virginians.  You,  perhaps,  will 
say  to  yourself.  Why,  we  surely  know  the  climate  of  our  native 
home  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  Brother  Brisen;  and  I  will  not  dis- 
pute this  point.  But.  the  question  is  pertinent  for  me  to  ask,  have 
you  taken  advantage  of  this  knowledge  and  made  use  of  the  same 
to  your  direct  benefit  and  comfort  in  several  different  ways?  I  do 
not  like  to  appear  before  you  as  inquisitive;  but,  in  consideration 
of  observations  made  during  the  few  visits  among  my  good  neitrh- 
bors,  I  must  answer  my  own  question  in  the  negative,  because  I  miss 
seeing  some  good  things  belonging  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  which 
can  so  easily  be  had  here  all  the  winter,  and  such  as  I  consider  al- 
most necessary  to  a  healthful  diet  during  this  season  of  the  year.  I 
have  resided  in  different  localities  (longitudinally),  a  distance  of 
about  7,000  miies,  and  from  South  to  North  from  the  thirty-third  to 
the  fifty-fourth  degree  North  latitude. 

Through  the  experience  of  the  natural  difference  of  the  climate  of 
such  a  large  scope  of  country,  aided  by  a  fondness  for  stud}*  of  the 
nature  of  vegetable  growth,  I  have  made  observations,  the  statement 
of  which,  to  some  of  you,  at  least,  will  be  something  new.  and  which 
have  learned  me  that,  in  this  locality,  I  can  have  fall-headed  cab- 
bages about  the  middle  of  Ma\,  and  this  without  any  artificial  pro- 
tection during  winter,  su ,-h  as  cold  frames,  etc.  The  fact  is,  we  can 
here  have  fresh  and  green  cabbages  the  whole  vear  round.  A  real 
solid,  healthy  cabbage  from  late  fall  heading  can  be  left  in  the  open 
garden  with  safety.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  draw  the 
earth  well  up  to  the  stem,  filling  up  to  the  leaves. 

To  prove  my  proposition  of  the  May-heading  cabbage,  I  brought 
some  plants  along,  which  1  desire  our  Worthy  Master  to  plant  on  a 
rich  garden  spx)t,  by  the  direction  I  will  give  hereafter,  and  I  assure 
you  that  in  May  next  he  will  have  fine  cabbages,  and  enough  to 
invite  his  good  neighbors  to  a  social  dinner. 

Peter  Henderson,  the  great  horticulturist  and  author  of  "  Gar- 
dening for  Profit,"  states  the  matter  on  the  very  safe  side,  when  he 
says  that  cabbages  can  be  planted  in   the  fall  in   the  open  ground 
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anvwhere  where  the  thermometer  does  not  fall  below  twenty  de~ 
grees.  It  was,  perhaps,  advisable  for  him  to  do  so;  but,  for  myself, 
I  am  convinced — and  I  make  the  statement  from  actual  experience — 
that  a  good  healthy  cabbage  plant,  properly  transplanted,  will  sur- 
vive twenty  degrees  more  than  above  stated.  The  name  of  these 
cabbage  plants  is  Early  New-Jersey- Wakefield ;  and  I  will  now  give 
you  my  method  of  operation  :  I  sow  the  seed  on  a  good  piece  of 
garden  soil  about  the  last  of  September,  and  when  the  plants  are 
big  enough,  which  will  be  in  about  four  to  five  weeks,  I  then  trans- 
plant them  in  another  bed  two  inches  apart  each  way;  if  practica- 
ble, sheltered  by  a  building  or  high  board  fence  from  the  North- 
west winds — being  particular  to  set  the  plants  deep  up  to  the  heart. 
This  is  done  in  order  to  save  the  tender  stem  from  splitting  by  occa- 
sional hard  frost  at  night,  and  they  will  here,  in  this  locality,  need  no 
more  protection.  Early  the  next  year,  say  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  middle  of  March,  whenever  the  soil  at  this  time  can 
be  had  in  proper  condition  and  has  been  well  enriched,  I  again 
transplant  to  two  feet  apart  each  way,  and  give  proper  cultivation  by 
keeping  down  the  weeds  and  drawing  the  earth  well  up  to  the  plants. 
I  also  give  them  twice  an  application  of  salt,  as  much  as  I  can  take 
up  with  two  fingers  and  the  thumb,  sprinkling  the  same  over  the 
leaves  and  the  centre  of  the  plant.  I  make  the  first  application 
when  the  plants  just  begin  to  draw  together  for  heading,  and  the 
second  dose  (a  little  larger  by  taking  one  more  finger)  when  about 
half  growji.  The  salt  is  useful  in  two  ways,  and  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied in  a  dewy  morning.  First,  it  will  help  to  keep  off  the  cab- 
bage worm;  and,  secondly,  it  will  assist  the  heading. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  miss  seeing  some  good  things,  which 
could  be  bad  here  all  through  the  winter;  but  to  speak  of  them  all 
to-day  at  length,  would,  I  fear,  tire  you  too  much,  and  I  will  promise 
(Providence  permitting)  to  take  up  the  subject  again  at  a  future 
meeting. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  ask  our  good  sisters  to  kindly  treat  us  at  our 
next  meeting  with  an  essay  of  their  own  selection.  I  am  confident 
it  would  create  a  change  for  the  better  of  our  future,  and  be  some- 
thing more  agreeable  than  the  dry  talk  on  the  subject  of  raising 
cabbages. 

If  I  have  said  anything  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  any  one  pres- 
ent, or  anything  I  have  not  made  clear  enough,  I  desire  to  hear  from 
you.  especially  from  our  learned  brothers,  the  M.  D's. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention. 


The  men  who  work  will  thrive.  Those  who  are  idle  will  starve. 
There  is  no  fear  that  God's  wise  and  kind  law  that  men  must  earn 
their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  will  be  set  aside. —  Governor 
Seymour. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

EXPORTATION  OF  APPLES. 

I  have  been  shipping  my  Pippins  direct  to  Liverpool  the  last  two 
seasons.  I  shipped  by  the  Allan  line  from  Baltimore.  My  first  at- 
tempt netted  me  §5.25  per  barrel  at  my  station  (Covesville).  The 
apples  arrived  in  a  badly  damaged  condition.  Had  they  been  in 
good  order,  they  would  have  brought  readily  fifty  shillings  per  bar- 
rel, according  to  the  statement  of  my  commission  merchants  there. 
This  would  have  netted  me  about  $10.50  per  barrel  at  home.  I 
think  this  lot  of  apples  would  have  landed  in  tolerably  good  condi- 
tion but  for  the  exceedingly  warm  weather  during  the  passage  and 
the  storm  they  had  to  contend  against.  They  were  on  the  ocean  at 
the  tjme  the  Huron  was  lost. 

The  apples  I  shipped  last  fall  also  arrived  at  their  destination  in 
very  bad  order.  This  was  owing  to  two  causes:  First,  the  apples 
were  unhealthy  and  very  much  predisposed  to  rot ;  and  second,  they 
were  badly  stored  on  board  ship.  This  lot  netted  me  $2.50  per  bar- 
rel at  home.  Had  they  been  sound  when  they  reached  their  destina- 
tion, they  would  probably  have  netted  from  five  to  eight  dollars. 

Our  commission  merchants  in  Liverpool  say  that  our  Newtown 
(or  Albemarle)  Pippins  are  the  finest,  in  appearance  and  flavor,  they 
ever  saw  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  if  we  can  get  them 
there  in  good  condition,  they  will  lead  the  market.  But  just  here 
is  the  rub.  It  is  a  very  risky  experiment,  and  unless  all  the  circum- 
stances are  favorable,  failure  and  disappointment  will  surely  be  the 
result. 

We  always  market  our  first-class  Pippins  direct  from  the  tree. 
We  have,  until  the  last  two  years,  sold  direct  from  the  orchard  to 
New  York  dealers  at  from  four  to  five  dollars  per  barrel,  delivered 
at  our  station. 

The  quantity  of  apples  shipped  from  this  country  to  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  is  perfectly  enormous.  From  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber to  Christmas  it  would  average  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand barrels  per  week  landed  in  Liverpool  alone.  One  week  there 
were  landed  there  over  thirty-two  thousand  barrels.  Since  Christ- 
mas there  have  been  about  six  thousand  barrels  a  week. 

The  highest  price  reached  for  Newtowns  last  winter  was  seventy- 
three  shillings  per  barrel.  The  highest  price  this  winter  was  fifty- 
one  shillings.  They  were  worth,  last  quotations,  January  25th,  only 
from  $14  to  §15.  The  apple  business  was  completely  overdone  the 
past  season.  J.  F.  Wayland. 

Albemarle  county,  Va. 


Japan  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  in  which  gentlemen  are 
not  farmers.  The  farms  there  are  very  small,  and  are  worked  en- 
tirely by  hand.     On  most  of  them  no  animals  are  kept. 
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RECIPE  FOR  POISONED  LAMB. 

I  send  you  a  recipe  to  cure  lambs  when  poisoned  with  withey,  so- 
called  here.  It  grows  on  low  lands,  about  one  foot  high,  and  is 
green  the  year  round:  To  half  a  pound  of  black  tea  put  one  quart 
of  water;  boil  it  until  you  get  the  strength  of  the  tea;  sweeten 
Avith  molasses,  and  give  two  tablespoonfuls  at  a  time.  One  dose  in 
most  cases  is  sufficient. 

Great  Falls,  K  H.  Isaac  Chandler, 

A  goodly  number  of  our  sheep  at  New  Castle,  on  the  Pamunkey, 
were  affected,  as  we  thought,  from  eating  ivy.  My  son  looked  over 
The  Cultivator,  published  by  Buell,  and  found  the  above.  The  first 
sheep  died  before  he  found  the  remedy.  Others  were  affected  that 
I  thought  would  certainly  die;  that  there  was  "no  hope  for  them;" 
but  each  one  to  which  it  was  administered,  recovered,  contrary  to 
what  I  supposed  it  was  possible  for  them  to  do. 

Can  you  tell  me  what  the  withey  is,  and  can  you  tell  me  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  bush  ivy  that  affects  sheep,  or  is  it  a  smaller  plant, 
the  ground  ivy? 

W.  T.  Macon,  M.  D. 

[Dr.  Macon,  of  King  William  county,  Va.,  has  sent  us  a  keg  of  green  sand 
marl.     The  Doctor  has  promised  us  an  article  on  the  subject  of  marling. — Ed.] 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M.   G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  BREED  OF  SHELP  FOR  SOUTHSIDE  VIRGINIA. 

The  first  question  to  be  settled  is,  as  to  the  leading  object  to  be  kept 
in  view — whether  it  shall  be  wool  or  mutton  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  only  wools  that  now  pay  good  prices,  are  those  classed  as  long 
or  combing-wools.  These  wools  are  produced  by  large,  coarse  sheep,  of 
which  the  Cotswold  is  the  type.  These  sheep  have  been  produced  on 
rich  pastures  and  b*'  means  of  a  forcing  system  of  feeding.  For  me- 
dium and  poor  or  worn-out  lands,  lacking  old  sod  and  permaueut  pas" 
tures,  they  are  entirely  unsuitable.  They  will  not  thrive  when  deprived 
of  the  conditions  to  which  they  have  become  habituated  and  adapted- 
The  late  Mr.  Ellman,  celebrated  as  an  improver  of  the  Southdown 
breed,  once  filled  the  order  of  a  Freuch  grazier  for  a  flock  of  the  Lei- 
cester, and  sent  him  a  choice  lot.  The  ewes  averaged  ten  and  the  bucks 
fourteen  pounds  to  the  fleece.  Ac  the  fourth  generation  the  descendants 
of  these  superb  sheep  were  reduced  to  a  miserable  condition,  and  aver- 
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aged  barely  three  pounds  of  coarse,  Dearly  worthless  wool ;  whence 
Mr.  Ellraan  concluded  that  the  Leicester  could  not  be  maintained  on 
poor  lands  and  their  pastures.  This  case,  we  take  it,  indicates  the  prob- 
able result  that  would  follow  the  general  introduction  of  the  heavy, 
long-wooled  breeds  into  Southside  Virginia.  The  low  price  of  merino 
wools,  and  the  small  size  and  low  repute  of  the  average  of  this  breed  as 
mutton  sheep,  must  be  considered  before  going  largely  into  then.  From 
what  has  now  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  leadiug  object  of  the  sheep 
farmer  of  the  Southside  should  be  mutton,  the  wool  being  of  secondary 
consequer.ee.  but  still  a  very  important  consideration.  First  among  mut- 
ton sheep  rank  the  various  Down  breeds,  and  we  think  very  clearly  that 
the  choice  of  a  pure  breed,  and  of  rams  for  grading,  should  be  made  be- 
tween these  breeds  by  the  Southside  farmer,  allowing,  of  course,  for  ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Southdowns  or  Shropshiredowns  would  thrive  on  keep  and  fatten  on 
pastures  where  Cotswold  or  Leicesters  would  never  begot  in  condition, 
and  would  rapidly  deteriorate.  The  Down  breeds,  if  selected  with  that 
view,  shear  a  heavy  fleece  of  medium  wool.  The  Oxfordshiredowns 
produce  a  combing-wool,  but  they  are  perhaps  nearly  as  dependent  on 
fine  old  pastures  as  are  rhe  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters.  It  is  desirable  to 
breed  as  many  of  the  sheep  which  are  to  be  fed  for  market  as  may  be 
found  possible,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  necessary  to  purchase  an 
additional  number  for  feeding  to  be  re-sold  when  fat.  Even  if  the  money 
profit  in  this  transaction  be  small,  profit  will  still  be  fouud  in  the  manure* 
under  good  management.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  system  of  green 
crops  and  animal  manuring  is  to  be  the  basis  of  improvement  of  the 
agriculture  of  a  section  which  pjs-esse?  many  natural  advantages  and 
attractions;  nor  do  we  believe  there  will  ever  be  any  material  advance- 
ment until  that  system  is  intelligently  put  into  practice  by  those  people. 
We  believe  that  the  choice  of  pure  breeds  may  be  wisely  narrowed  down 
to  Southdowns  and  Shropshiredowns,  or  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
depasture  extensive  ranges  of  "old  fields,"  the  merino  may  have  a  trial. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Shropshires  are  the  best  mothers  and  most  prolific 
and  hardy  of  the  Down  breeds  and  they  are  somewhat  larger  than  the 
Southdown  and  produce  heavier  fleeces.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South. 
downs  possess  a  greater  aptitude  to  fatten  and  are  more  prepotent  in  their 
crosses,  producing  greater  uniformity  in  their  grades,  and  we  believe 
this  to  be  a  very  just  statement  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two 
breeds.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Southside  sheep  farmer  will  be  to 
produce  very  early  lambs,  which  may  be  shipped  to  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore  at  handsome  profits,  but  this  can  only  be  done 
by  having  them  ready  in  high  condition  for  the  very  early  weeks  of  the 
spring  market.     Very  satisfactory  sales  of  small  lots  of  early  lambs  can 
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be  made  iu  Washington  or  Norfolk.  The  later  lambs  had  better  be 
kept  over  ami  fed,  and  they  should  all  be  wethered  and  no  bucks  be 
allowed  access  to  the  ewes.  It  is  maintained  by  some,  that  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  early  lambs,  no  cross  for  the  Dative  ewes  is  superior  to 
the  merino,  and  we  have  certainly  seen  good  results  from  this  cross. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  for  this  purpose  the  Oxfords  may  prove 
uusurpassel.  Good  common  sheep  to  begin  with  may  be  had  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  in  Southwest  Virginia  and  West  Virginia  and  Eist  Ten- 
nessee, and  they  may  be  rapidly  improved  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred 
rams,  and  the  selection  of  the  bes  lambs  to  take  the  place  of  the 

old  flock.  Wethers  may  also  be-  had  from  these  localities  for  feeding 
nearer  the  great  markets  in  Southside  Virginia.  In  all  cases  it  will  be 
much  safer  and  far  le?s  costly  t<>  drive  these  stock-sheep  than  to  bring 
them  in  the  cars. — wethers  for  feeding  possibly  excepted.  Protection 
from  dogs  is  easily  accomplished  by  hurdling  the  flnck  at  night  on  thin 
spots  which  will  soon  be  thus  effectually  manured,  and  always  on  dry 
3]  :s  for  the  sake  of  the  health  of  the  flock.  A  reliable  boy  or  an  old 
man  and  a  Scotch  Collie  will  easily  perform  this  task.  Fox  hounds  may 
D  be  taught  to  trail  negro  thieves:  and  these,  with  the  aid  of  turkey- 
shot,  can  protect  the  fold  against  these  thieves,  who  imbibe  Ruffnerism 
by  day  in  the  public  schools,  and  prowl  for  a  living  by  night.  Turkey- 
shot  and  strychnine  are  also  effectual  against  dogs.  We  have  suggested 
formerly  that  root  growing  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  successful  sheep  feeding. 
As  to  the  details  of  this  branch  of  the  business,  not  much  need  here  be 
said.  Rutabagas  or  Swedes,  mangel  wurzel  and  sugar  beets  make  pro- 
digious yields  when  well  cultivated.  It  is  better  to  slice  them  before 
feeding,  and  still  better  to  mix  them  with  bran  or  other  feeding  stuff". 
Permanent  pastures  are  also  essential  to  successful  sheep  husbandry,  and 
no  one  should  think  of  resting  content  with  ''broom  sedge"  orchard  grass. 
Perennial  rye  grass  and  "Randal"  grass  or  meadow  fescue  are  varieties 
we  think  most  likely  to  succeed  well  in  Southside  Virginia  as  cultivated 
kinds.  We  will  only  suggest  that  one  or  two  acres  of  deep  loam,  thor- 
oughly manured  with  clover  and  plaster,  for  a  start,  or  one  or  more 
crops  of  peas,  then  seeded  in  spring  in  either  of  the  grasses  named,  with 
a  light  broadcasting  of  oats,  fertilized  with  bone  dust,  ashes  and  guano 
will  make  a  seed  patch,  from  which  a  permanent  supply  of  clean,  home- 
grown seeds  may  be  obtained  for  laying  down  fields  iu  pasture,  in  either 
or  several  of  the  above  named  sorts  of  grass,  or  any  others  which  may 
be  found  valuable  iu  particular  localities,  by  experiment.  Lucerne  or 
alfalfa  makes  valuable  forage  for  sheep  racks  in  winter,  and  would  cer- 
tainly thrive  well  in  most  localities  iu  the  portion  of  the  State  we  are 
now  referring  to,  or  iu  any  other  similar  locality.  We  recommend  to  the 
farmers  in  such  sections  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  kinds  of  grasses, 
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roots  and  forage  plants  best  adapted  to  their  localities,  and  io  report  the 
successes  and  failures  of  their  experiments  aDd  these  columns  are  freely 
and  cordially  placed  at  their  service  for  that  purpose.  Here  is  also  a 
good  opening  for  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

THE  COMPARATIVE  ENDURANCE  OF  RACE  HORSES  AND 

TROTTERS. 

It  is  strange  how  many  writers  think  they  have  gained  a  point  in  ar- 
gument, and  established  a  truth,  when,  having  attributed  to  others  posi- 
tions no  body  ever  held,  they  proceed  incontinently  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  these  imaginary  idiots.  In  Wallaces  Monthly  for  February, 
we  have  some  very  fine  samples  of  this  sort  of  writing.  At  page  twenty- 
one  we  find  a  writer,  who  ealls  himself  "B,"  setting  up  and  knocking 
down  these  men  of  straw  in  thiswise:  "To  my  mind,"  says  Mr.  B., 
"the  advocates  of  running  blood  in  the  trotter  are  laboring  under  a  de- 
lusion. They  claim  that  the  running  blood  gives  endurance  and  staying 
qualities,  and  that  indomitable  courage  and  resolution,  that  game  quality 
of  'do  or  die.'  They  think  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  cross  to  a  thorough- 
bred or  a  thoroughbred  strain  and  this  quality  is  sure  to  be  obtained." 
Now,  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  B.  probably  cannot  find  in  the  United  States 
a  man,  of  a  tolerable  reputation  for  good  sense,  and  who  knows  or  pre- 
tends to  knosv  anything  of  the  facts,  who  thinks  any  such  thing- 
"Again,"'  says  Mr.  B.,  "Is  it  not  about  time  that  this  idea  that  a  thor- 
oughbred never  quits  was  exploded  ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  explode  it. 
Now,  there  is  no  sane  person  in  America  or  elsewhere  who  thinks  "a 
thoroughbred  never  quits."  If  Mr.  B.  will  produce  a  man,  not  insane 
or  an  idiot,  who  will  say,  over  his  own  signature,  in  Wallace's  Monthly, 
that  he  "thinks  a  thoroughbred  never  quits,"  we  will  send  him  a  white 
crow. 

The  question  at  issue  between  many  intelligent  men  is,  whether  the 
speed  and  endurance  of  trotting  horses  is  to  be  increased  by  further  in" 
fusion  of  good,  stout,  sound  racing  blood — the  blood  of  the  great  four 
milers  ;  and  what  light  is  to  be  thrown  on  that  subject  by  such  writing 
as  that  qaoced  above?  It  is  a  common  thing  for' racehorses  to  run  four 
miles  and  repeat,  and  where  it  is  a  common  thing  for  horses  to  trot  four- 
mile  heat  races  at  something  like  a  2.20  gait,  we  shall  be  of  those  who 
believe  that  the}-  will  probably  gain  nothing  more  in  that  respect  by 
crossing  with  the  stout  old  four  mile  racing  blood.  We  are  of  those  who 
deplore  the  infrequency  of  four- mile  races,  and  the  general  tendency  to 
adopt  mile  dashes  on  the  racing  turf.  It  suits  gambling  better,  but  not 
what  ought  to  be  the  object  of  races.  Until,  however,  trotters  are  com- 
mon that  can  trot  four  miles  and  repeat,  we  shall  continue  to  believe 
that  their  ability  to  go  long  distances,  at  high  speed,  will  be  increased 
by  judicious  infusiou  of  the  racing  blood,  not  from  weeds  and  quitters 
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but  from  such  horses  as  Revenue  and  Planet  and  others  like  them — fast, 
stout  and  good  tempered.  Trotting  horses,  in  none  of  the  families,  pos- 
sess anything  like  the  propotency  of  transmission  of  their  way  of  going 
that  they  ought  to  possess.  It  is  probable  that  not  less  than  five  hun- 
dred entire  sous  of  Rysdeck's  Hambletonian  have  been  used  as  stock 
horses,  to  a  greater  or  Jess  extent,  and  scarcely  one  per  cent,  of  them 
are  known  as  getters  of  fast  trotters  :  perhaps  not  more  than  one  of 
them  can  pretend  to  equal  the  old  horse  himself  as  a  sire  of  trotters. 
The  record  of  his  daughters  is  even  worse.  There  is  no  way  to  increase 
the  hereditary  power  but  to  inbreed,  strongly  and  persistently,  ihe 
stoutest  and  best  trotting  strains ;  and  when  by  this  means  the  hered- 
itary power  of  trotting  stallions  has  been  very  notably  increased, 
they  may  be  bred  to  the  stout  mares  of  the  four-mile  racing  blood,  and 
their  progeny,  in  a  very  satisfactory  proportion,  will,  we  beleive,  with- 
out loosing  the  trotting  action,  gain  speed  and  wind  from  the  cross.  Now 
because  of  these  opinions,  are  we  to  be  written  down  an  idiot,  who  would 
advocate  gT-ng  to  the  racing  studs  to  buy  trotting  colts,  or  who  ''thinks 
a  thoroughbred  never  quits?"'  What  we  advocate  has  never  been  tesl 
but  the  principles  upon  which  our  opinions  are  based  are  a  part  of  science. 
Race  horses  have,  in  modern  times,  been  very  little  in-bred.  Breeders 
have  followed  miscellaneous  lines  of  speed,  and  we  believe  that  the  one 
thing  in  which  the  race  horses  are  greatly  overrated  is  in  the  popular 
idea  of  their  prepotency  in  crosses — and  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
have  not  been  in  bred.  We  have  considerable  personal  experience  in 
the  crossing  of  in-bred  Black  Hawk  mares  to  racing  sires  of  various 
strains;  and  we  have,  in  almost  all  cases- observed  that  the  Black  Hawk 
type  prevails  in  the  offspring.  We  owned  a  mare,  now  dead,  which  was 
bred  to  Revenue,  to  Jonesboro,  and  to  John  Happy,  and  in  every  case 
the  colts  were  strikingly  like  their  'iaoi  in  style,  action,  and  temper — she 
being  strongly  in-bred  to  Hill's  Vermont  Black  Hawk.  We  believe  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  breed  trotting  stallions  which 
would  prove  entirely  prepotent  over  many  race  mares;  and  we  believe 
that  whoever  will  pursue  this  system  will  be  first  to  produce  a  horse  that 
trots  a  mile  in  two  minutes.  They  who  believe  such  a  thing  as  this  be- 
yond the  hope  of  accomplishment,  must  possess  very  limited  conceptions 
of  the  possibilities  of  the  science  of  breeding.  We  propose  nothing 
which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  easy  accomplishment,  if  we  are  to  judge 
by  the  past  results  obtained  by  scientific  breeders  with  cattle,  sheep,  swine, 
dogs  and  other  breeds  of  horses  than  trotters.  We  BUggest  nothing  out 
of  accord  with  well-known  physiological  laws,  nor  with  any  known 
law  of  nature.  Xo  appeal  to  the  record  of  trotting  races  can  aval  to 
show  that  what  has  never  been  tried  must  fail.  Now  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  performances  of  racers  and  trotters.     Six   heats  below 
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2.20  is  the  best  mile  heat  race.  Huntress'  three  miles  in  7.21 }  is  the 
best  performance  of  that  sort.  Let  us  contrast  -with  this  first  perform- 
ance Black  Maria — "winner  at  twenty  miles" —  in  a  bona  fide  struggle 
with  other  great  horses;  or  Ariel  making  the  best  time  in  a  great  three- 
mile-heat  race  in  the  third  heat,  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign  in  which 
she  ran  ninety-nine  miles,  mostly  under  whip  and  spur,  against  the  most 
powerful  champions  of  the  turf,  travelling,  at  the  same  time,  in  those 
few  months,  back  and  forth  from  Virginia  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  and  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  all  over  Virginia,  from  one  race  course  to  the  other. 
Again,  this  same  Ariel  ran  anil  won  thirty-six  miles  in  fifteen  days  in 
races — none  of  your  daudling  performances  called  time-races.  Ariel 
ran  in  all  345  miles,  travelling  over  rough  roads  perhaps  four  thousand 
miles.  There  have  been  many  horses  on  the  American  turf  able  to  ex- 
hibit performances  such  as  these.  Ariel  ran  seventeen  four- mile  heat 
races.  But  some  wTriter  says,  "compare  weights  ;"  the  driver  weighs 
150  pounds  besides  the  weight  of  the  sulky.  We  would  be  glad  to  make 
a  match  with  Mr.  Wallace,  or  one  of  his  correspondents,  he  to  carry  a 
man  astride  of  his  shoulders  weighing  120  pound;,  we  to  pull  one  of 
160  pounds  in  a  trotting  sulky  around  any  race  track  in  the  United 
States.  How  much  further  does  any  body  suppose  he  can  roll  a  sack 
of  salt  in  a  hand-cart  than  he  can  carry  it  on  his  back?  Which 
one  of  the  trotters  has  done  six  heats  better  than  2.20  under  saddle, 
carrying  a  rider  of  150  pounds'?  Is  there  any  rider  in  America  of  that 
weight  who  can  ride  any  trotter  in  America  better  than  2.20  for  one 
mile?  We  doubt  it.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  American 
trotter.  In  his  best  form,  he  is  a  great  horse;  but  his  merits  are  not  to 
be  enhanced  by  decrying  the  thoroughbred,  from  which  great  race  all 
the  excellences  of  all  sorts,  which  any  modern  horse  is  liable  to,  are  de- 
rived, including  those  of  the  best  trotters  themselves. 


ITEMS. 


Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  "MontJthj"  complains  that  the  Kentucky  peo- 
ple will  persist  in  calling  the  pacing  gait  of  the  horse  "  racking."  It 
seems  to  us  strange  that  so  many  people  confound  as  one  two  gaits  as 
distinct  as  the  walk  and  the  trot.  The  "rack"  is  a  delightful  saddle 
gait ;  the  pace  is  detestable,  either  uuder  saddle  or  in  harness.  The  pace 
is  a  "side-at  a-time"  system  of  lurches  and  lunges,  and  is  the  most  disa- 
greeable motion  we  have  ever  experienced  on  land.  Both  feet  of  the  pacer 
on  the  same  side  leave  the  ground  and  touch  the  ground  nearly  at  the 
same  instant ;  by  sight  and  sound  it  appears  to  us  precisely  at  the  same 
instant.  The  hind  foot  of  the  racker,  as  nearly  as  we  can  judge  by  eye 
and  ear,  leaves  the  ground  and  touches  the  ground  an  instant  later  than 
the  fore  foot  of  the  same  side.     The  "rack"  is  often  spoken  of  as  single- 
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footing, "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pace  or  "side-at-a-time"  gait.  The  -  . 
called  "dog-trot,"'  or  "fas-trot,"  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  rack,  aud 
each  individual  horse  does  it  his  own  way.  The  celebrated  Naragausett 
pacers  go,  or  used  to  go,  "side  at-a-time,"  but  they  moved  with  great 
agilitv,  and  there  was  noue  of  the  rolling,  eowish,  from  side-to-- 
tion  of  the  common  pacer,  so  suggestive  to  the  horseman  of  headache, 
stiff  back,  pain  in  the  shoulder,  nausea  aud  vertigo.  The  pacer  moves 
low  to  the  ground,  with  his  legs  stiff,  aud  he  will  stumble  aud  roll  down, 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  the  most  agile  aud  fearless  horseman.  The 
racker  has  lofty  action  ;  his  back-boue  moves  in  a  straight  line  ;  he 
does  not  stumble  ;  his  gait  is  the  poetry  of  motion,  graceful  and  easy  to 
the  rider  ;  that  of  the  pacer  is  the  dreariest  kind  of  prose.  Borne  think 
'side-at-a-time"  the  faster  gait.  Such  is  not  our  experience.  OoL  Berke- 
ley's Telegraph  was  a  racker,  and,  though  never  trained,  we  believe 
he  could  show  a  mile  under  2.20,  as  natural  speed. 

The  New  York  and  Baltimore  newspapers  are  waging  war  over  the 
merits  of  the  canvas-back  duck.  Baltimore  affirms,  New  York  denies, 
the  preeminence  of  this  bird.  We  have  eaten  canvas  back  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  of  condition  and  cooking,  and  find  them 
good  eating  ;  yet  we  are  free  to  say  we  cannot  see  that  they  are  any  bet- 
ter than  the  red-head,  with  an  equal  chance,  as  to  condition  and  cook- 
ing, nor  do  we  believe  any  editor  in  Baltimore  can  tell  one  from  the 
other,  to  save  his  life,  from  the  flavor  alone.  We  have  eat  I  Mallard, 
fattened  in  the  old  rice  ponds  of  Louisiana,  when  we  thought  them  su- 
perior to  any  canvas-back  we  ever  tasted.  Nor  do  we  think  any  duck, 
or  an}*  other  bird,  except  a  wood-cock,  is  to  be  compared  to  a  fat  blue- 
wing  or  snmmer-dnck.  Yet  we  should  not  dispute  about  tastes,  th  g 
we  have  been  familiar  with  these  things  from  childhood,  and  have  I 
mauv  of  all  sorts,  served  up  in  the  best  style  by  celebrat-:  .  .-.  aud 
we  think  broiled   teal  I  in  the  way  of  duck  eat: 

It  seems   rery  likely  that  the  live  stock  shipments  from  the  D 
States  and  England  will  be  continually  embarrassed  by  raise  alarms  of 
disea-e  among  the  animals  shipped,  gotten   up   by   interested   pa. 
Canadian  jealousy  and  desire  to    monopolize   the  trade  for  theins- 
seem  to  have  entered  as  a  disturbing  factor  into  the  business.     It 
be  expected  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  the  absence  of  any  adequate 
aud  responsible  inspection  of  American  cattle,  to  excite  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  English  farmers,  who  have  suffered  so  enormously  from  the 
introduction  of  diseased  cattle  from  the  continent.     It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  throw  every  possible  safeguard  around  this  trade.     The 
alarm  of  the  Euglish  farmers  is  most  reasonable,  and  t  ^;ed  ;  and 

it  is  justly  due  to  them  that  the  strictest  precaution  should  be  maintained 
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against  the  possible  shipment  of  diseased  cattle.  From  recent  newspaper 
statements,  it  appears  that  a  Canadian  agent  has  appeared  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Washington,  and  reported  the  general  prevalence  of  pleuro' 
pneumonia  in  its  worst  form,  within  ten  miles  of  the  city  ;  following 
thereupon  is  au  interdiction  of  the  introduction  of  cattle  from  the  United 
States  by  the  Ontario  Government  and  a  simultaneous  hubbub  raised 
about  a  diseased  cargo  of  cattle  said  to  have  been  lauded  in  Liverpool, 
all  of  which  looks  like  an  elaborately  "  put  up  job."  The  dealers  in 
American  cattle  on  that  side  have  had  the  simple  good  sense  to  employ, 
as  a  check  upon  the  inspectors  of  the  Government,  private  inspectors  of 
high  public  reputation,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  same  step  should  be 
taken,  without  delay,  on  this  side.  Private  business  will  generally  take 
the  most  effectual  steps  for  its  own  protection,  and  it  is  wise  to  keep  it 
as  clear  as  possible  from  the  contamination  ot  government  inspection, 
which  is  always  the  intimate  associate  of  charlatanry,  indecency  and 
fraud.  The  host  of  government  inspectors  is  truly  an  obscene  host,  bur- 
densome to  modern  life  in  e^ery  civilized  country.  We  believe  that  it 
will  one  day  be  supplanted  (through  the  operation  of  the  celebrated 
Darwinian  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  private  inspection,  which 
is  even  now  found  necessary  as  a  check  upon  the  incompetency  and  cor- 
ruption of  government  inspection  ;  but,  as  we  must  await  the  slow  evolu- 
tion of  this  principle,  if  the  government  can  withdraw  itself  from  dab- 
bling in  the  filthy  pool  of  personal  politics  long  enough  to  give  this 
great  matter  the  prompt  attention  it  needs,  it  will  be  well. 

In  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delavare,  there  is  now  prevailing  a  terri- 
ble epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  by  which  whole  families  have  been  cut 
off.  According  to  newspaper  report-,  that  quarter  of  the  town  where  the 
disease  is  located  obtains  its  water  supply  from  a  source  contaminated  by 
the  washings  from  necessaries,  pig  styes,  slaughter  houses,  various  manu- 
facturing establishments  and  two  cemeteries,  and  the  water  is  actually  col- 
ored with  these  foul  impurities.  It  requires,  even  at  this  day,  an  epi- 
demic, accompanied  by  frightful  mortality,  to  enforce  public  attention 
to  the  fact  that  large  communities,  gilded  by  wealth  and  a  certain  ex- 
ternal refinement,  are  living  in  conditions  of  filth,  loathsome  to  think 
of,  and  fraught  with  unseen,  but  m  tmeutous  peril  to  health  and  life. 
Water,  loaded  with  organic  matter  when  contaminated  by  some  of  these 
festering  poisons  may  rapidly  become  converted  into  a  deadly  potion 
throughout  the  entire  supply.  Yet  the  Master  of  Arts,  the  so-called 
"best  educated"  young  man  of  modern  times,  leaves  our  great  institutions 
of  learning  in  profound  ignorance  of  every  principle  of  sanitary  science, 
and  even  the  Doctor  of  Medicine  and  Bachelor  of  Laws  scarcely  hears 
the  matter  hinted  at  by  his  learned  preceptors,  and  "Medical  Jurispru- 
dence" is  amply  provided   for  when  the  Professor  of  some  other  branch 
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recites,  in  the  hearing  of  the  class,  a  list  of  autid  rain  poisons, 

not  one  of  which  is  verified  by  Professor  or  student.  It  is  not  only  hu- 
man plague-,  but  animal,  and  even  plant  blights,  the  iov  .1  of 
the  laws  whereof  come  within  the  scop?  of  those  claims  of  medico-lei 
science,  which  we  insist  should  be  a  prominent  feature  modern 
university  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  even  a  question  whether  sanitary 
science  should  not  be  separately  provided  for.  We  need  a  little  I  se 
Latin  and  Greek  and  a  little  more  common  i?ru 
education  :  a  little  less  M.  A.  and  a  little  mure  useful  information  about 
our  chief  schools.  It  is  not  by  angrily  resenting  legitimate  criticism  and 
foolishly  assuming  to  be  above  reproach,  that  these  establishments 
can  maintain  their  hold  upon  the  respect  of  thinking  men,  who  are  not 
slaves  of  certain  cliques  who  assume  airs  :  rity  on  all  qu-:- 
educatiou.  Without  the  aid  of  Latin  and  Greek  or  any  higher  math- 
ematics common  folks  may  understand  that  the  excrements  of  men  and 
animals  are  always  dangerous  to  the  health  and  lives  of  other  men  and 
animals,  and  may  locate  their  feeding  yard;,  pens,  styes,  stables  and  ne- 
.ries  down  hill  from  the  source  ot  their  water  supply,  and  take  pre- 
cautions about  ventilation  and  over-crowding  and  the  removal  and  dis- 
infection of  all  accumulations  of  filth.  Pure  air,  pure  water  and  sound, 
clean  food  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  health  of  man  and  .  jast  Im- 
mense losses  and  many  deaths  are  the  result  of  ignorance  and  apathy 
about  these  fat  -                            so  terrible  in  1 

We  have  received  a«copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Corum:- 
culture  for  North  Carolina,  and   accompanying  Report  Dfthe  Chemist. 
The  work  of  the  Department,  as  a  Fishery  Commission,  has  been  exten- 
sive, important  and  successful,  and  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  our  friend 
and  former  pupil,  William  F.  Page,  Esq.,  of  Lynchbui 
isfaction  to  the  Department  as  Superintendent  of  their  State   I 
In  the  matter  of  the  control  of  the  sale  of  fertilizers,  the  I. 
that  before  the  organization  of  the  Department  more  than  100  different 
brands  of  commercial   manures  were   sold  in  the  State,  but  .     are 

offered  for  sale,  the  others  having  been  withdrawn  since  th 
of  the  inspection  and  tax  laws.     The  Commissioner  <i  that 

only  the  inferior  ones  have  been  withdrawn,  but  maintains  that  all  the 
worthless  ones  have  been  driven  out.     Here   we  have  an  official  s. 
meut  that  the  laws  has  been  todriv^out  oft!.:  ove 

70  per  ceut.  of  those  engaged  in  an  honorable  and  import 
If  it  should   now  turn  out   that    those   holding  the   fort 
cheap  formula,  esj  meets  all 

Dr.  Ledoux's  requirements  in  the  way  of  analysis,  as,  for  instance,  by 
substituting  hair,  horn  and  leather  for  guano,  flesh  dust  and  dried  blood, 
the  farmers  .of  North  Carolina   are  not  to   be  c  u  3 
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suit.  And  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  is  precisely  the  state  of 
the  case.  Will  we  have  cause  to  wonder  if  these  twenty-nine  become 
the  loudest-mouthed  in  the  advocacy  of  the  continuance  of  the  system  ? 
We  find  the  great  manufacturers  who  have  monopolized  the  tobacco 
trade,  clamoring  for  the  continuance  of  the  most  onerous,  tyrannical  and 
unjust  tax  ever  levied  in  America.  Dr.  Ledoux,  on  his  part,  confesses 
that  the  figures  employed  by  chemists  in  their  valuation  tables  are  open 
to  criticism,  but  he  "still  thinks"  the  system  affords  the  best  method  of 
comparing  the  different  fertilizers  with  each  other.  The  Doctor  also  re- 
ports a  lot  of  field  experiments  to  test  the  value  of  "Popleiu's  Silisated 
Phosphate,"  in  which  nitrogenous  materials  are  left  out,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  infusorial  earth,  which  is  about  the  same  thing  as  very  fiue 
sand.  These  experiments  go  to  show,  as  far  as  they  go,  that  ammoni- 
ated  superphosphates  produce  far  better  than  "  silicated  "  superphos- 
phates. This  we  should  never  have  troubled  ourselves  to  test,  but  yet 
some  chemists  "  allow "  5  cents  per  pound  for  this  "  soluble  silica." 
How  are  farmers  to  decide  this  question  when  analyzers  disagree  ? 

We  thought  those  Herefords  were  the  earliest  maturing,  the  heaviest 
and  best  when  ripe,  and  took  on  weight  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
cattle;  but  how  is  this?  At  the  Chicago  fat  show  the  following  facts 
and  figures  came  out : 

Best  Shorthorn  4  years  and  over  (1,880  days),  weight,  2,085  pounds, 
gain  per  day  1.10  pounds. 

Second  best  Shorthorn  4  years  old  and  over  (1,902  days),  weight, 
2,440  pounds,  gain  per  day  1.28  pounds. 

Best  Hereford  4  years  old  and  over  (2,b92  days),  weight,  2,010  pounds, 
gain  per  day  .75.  pounds. 

Best  Devon  4  years  and  over  (1,658  days),  weight,  1,645  pounds,  gain 
per  day  .98  pounds. 

So  in  this  class,  fully  matured,  the  Herefords  are  at  the  wron?  eud. 
Now  for  3  years  old  and  under  4. 

Best  Shorthorn,  weight,  2,115  pounds,  gain  per  day  1.68  pounds. 
Second  best  Shorthorn,  weight,  2,060  pounds,  gain  per  day  1.65  lbs. 
Best  Hereford,  weight,  1,705  pounds,  gain  per  day  1.20  pounds. 
Best  Devon,  weight,  1,655  pounds,  gain  per  day  1.20  pounds. 
Shorthorns   in  front  again.     Now  for  the   figures   between   2  and  3 
years  old. 

Shorthorn,  gain  per  day  1.76  pounds. 

Hereford,       "  "        1.36  pounds. 

In  order   to  get  in  front,  the  Herefords   must  counter-march  again. 

In  all  thrpe  classes  the  Shorthorns  show  the  most  rapid  development  and 

heaviest  weights,  and  yet  some  mouths  ago,  for  expressing  an  opinion 

in  precise  accordance  with  these  figures,  we   were  treated  with  great 

o 
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scorn  by  the  Hereford  men.  Again,  we  said  Shorthorns  are  more  pre- 
potent in  their  crosses  and  make  the  best  grades.  The  Chicago  figures 
endorse  our  judgment ;  herein,  also,  not  only  is  the  best  animal  in  the 
show  a  Shorthorn  grade,  but  in  all  the  classes  where  breeds  compete, 
Herefords  get  no  mention.  But  some  say  the  Herefords  are  milkers, 
perhaps  they  would  do  better  at  the  nest  dairy  show,  and  perhaps  their 
advocates  hereafter  will  do  better  in  defending  their  favorites  by  the 
avoidance  of  rude  personal ites. 

Our  worthy  and  excellent  contemporary,  the  American  Farmer,  makes 
a  specialty  of  the  Reports  of  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  among  many  inter- 
esting fact?  thus  brought  out  is  the  growing  disposition  among  cattle 
feeders  to  abandon  halters,  stanchions  and  stalls  for  open  sheds.  In  this 
connection,  also,  the  remark  i*  made  that  several  of  the  prize  animals 
at  the  Chicago  fat  stock  show  were  reared  and  fed  entirely  without 
shelter.  We  have  always  been  an  advocate  of  the  open  shed  plan  of 
feeding  as  the  best,  most  economical  and  humane.  The  sheds  may  be 
very  inexpensive  structures,  to  the  protection  of  which  the  animals  may 
resort  at  will  in  severe  weather.  In  Northern  localities  the  case  may  be 
different.  We  observe,  also,  that  many  judicious  farmers  are  of  opinion 
that  calves  and  sheen  do  better  fed  on  shelled  corn  than  on  meal,  and 
many  seem  to  think  all  animals  do  better  on  raw  than  on  steamed 
food.  Our  experience  is  that  calves  should  never  be  fed  on  meal,  but 
that  it  pays  both  to  grind  and  steam  for  matured  cattle.  We  are 
convinced  one  great  pi  int  gained  by  thorough  steaming  is,  that  thereby 
the  vitality  of  all  weed  seeds  is  destroyed,  and  we  believe  the  gain  in  this 
respect  will  greatly  more  than  pay  the  whole  cost  of  steaming.  Cer- 
tainly a  steamer  in  the  barn  is  the  most  effectual  weed  preventer  in  ex- 
istence. In  this  way  especially  may  the  garden  be  manured  from  the 
stable  without  introducing  weeds  which  will  require  labor,  expense,  vex- 
ation and  loss  in  removing  them  at  a  later  day.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  the  experience  and  opinions  of  practical  men  on  all  these  points, 
and  they  will  be  heartily  welcome  to  the  use  of  these  columns  at  all 
times. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Virginia  Fish  Commis- 
sioner, and  find  it  an  interesting  paper,  containing  many  important  sug- 
gestions. The  attention  which  Col.  McDonald  asks  to  the  oyster  fish- 
eries, at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature,  will,  we  trust,  not  pass  unheeded. 
And  the  further  suggestions,  that  the  duties  of  the  Fish  Commission 
shall  be  transfered  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will,  we  trust,  be 
acted  upon  and  the  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  to 
take  effectual  cognizance  of  every  thing  relating  both  to  fish  and  fish- 
eries, including  oysters,  and  to  game  and  its  protection.     We  hope  this 
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transfer  and  re  organization  of  the  Department  may  be  made  by  this 
Legislature,  and  that  the  Department  will  by  no  means  be  abolished. 
We  have  always  and  still  maintain  that  this  Department  can  and  should 
be  made  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value  to  the  Commonwealth. 
If  the  State  debt  can  be  gotten  out  of  politics,  the  public  school  re  or- 
ganized, and  thrown  wholly  upon  a  two  dollar  capitation  tax,  and  recog- 
nized as  an  enforced  public  charity,  we  see  no  reason  why  this  Depart- 
ment may  not  be  so  managed  as  to  make  a  first-class  physical  survev  of 
the  State,  collecting,  at  the  same  time,  a  geological,  mineralogical,  zo- 
ological, agricultural  and  manufacturing  museum,  not  only  of  high  in- 
terest, but  of  great  economical  value.  This  we  take  to  be  work  worthy 
of  being  undertaken  by  the  State  and  such  as  needs  no  appeal  to  dema- 
gogueism  for  the  recognition  of  its  value  and  importance.  Rome,  be  it 
remembered,  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  can  such  results  as  we  fore- 
shadow be  accomplished  without  working  and  waiting 

If  the  British  Government  continues  to  require  all  American  cattle 
to  be  slaughtered  at  the  port  where  they  arrive,  we  see  no  reason  why 
the  trade  may  not  be  re-organized  upon  that  plan,  without  material  detri- 
ment to  American  interest.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  most  intelligent 
quarters,  to  establish  great  slaughtering  establishments  at  Chicago  and 
other  points  West  for  the  beef  supply  of  Eastern  markets.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  slaughtered  beef  from  the  English  ports  could  be  made  in- 
expensively and  rapidly,  and  we  believe  that  to  be  the  best  possible 
basis  for  the  American  trade,  as  being  certainly  least  liable  to  interrup- 
tion. It  is  likely  that  the  progress  of  sanitary  science  will,  in  no  great 
leugth  of  time,  expel  slaughter-houses  from  all  densely  populated  com- 
munities. If  the  present  agitation  shall  result  in  the  establishment  of 
the  American  beef  export  trade  upon  that  basis,  we  believe  it  will  be 
the  best  thiug  that  can  happen.  We  certainly  sympathize  fully  with 
the  Euglish  farmers  in  the  disastrous  competition  they  seemed  destined 
to  surfer  at  the  hands  of  American  meat  producers,  but  we  believe  their 
remedy  lies  in  agitation  against  the  extortionate  rentals  of  the  land 
monopolists  of  that  country,  and  not  in  efforts  to  embarrass  that  foreign 
trade  upon  which  the  nation  at  large  depends  absolutely  for  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of  its  daily  ration — a  state  of  affairs,  which  is  for 
England  nearly  certain  to  grow  worse  with  the  lapse  of  every  decade. 
That  the  United  States  have  assumed  the  commercial  and  industrial 
domination  of  the  world  so  long  held  by  England  is  clear;  and  that  it 
will  maintain  and  increase  that  supremacy,  we  believe  to  be  certain, 
and  England,  nolens  volens,  must  govern  herself  accordingly. 

We  have  received  the  January  and  February  numbers  of  Wallaces 
Monthly,  a  Journal  conducted  with  much  spirit  and  ability,  and  giving 
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the  freest  scope  to  the  discussion  of  all  topics  connected  with  horse  flesh 
which  has  heretofore  been  its  specialty ;  but  it  has  now  arranged  for  a 
"Cattle  Department"  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin,  of  Louisville, 
Kv.,  from  whose  verv  vigorous  writings  we  have  had  frequent  occasion 
to  quote  in  these  columns.  This  Journal  enjoys  a  high  and  growing 
reputation,  and  among  its  corps  of  correspondents  are  many  of  the  most 
noted  horsemen  and  slashing  writers  of  the  day.  The  editor  seems  to 
find  these  dashing  fellows  at  times  hard  to  control,  snd  they  will  have 
their  horse-play  rough  and  vigorous,  in  spite  of  him.  Sometimes  it  is 
'diamond-cut-diamond," — sometimes  "dog-eat-dog'  style.  Very  much 
valuable  information  has  been  brought  to  light  by  these  discussions,  and 
by  the  personal  labor  and  investigation  of  the  editor.  The  Monthly  al- 
wavs  contains  interesting  and  valuable  reading,  and  its  records  of  turf 
performances  and  news  items  are  of  great  and  permanent  value,  not  only 
to  racing  men  and  breeders,  but  to  men  of  science  who  are  studying  the 
principles  of  the  great  science  of  breeding.  Mr.  Wallace  himself  has 
contributed  many  important  facts  to  the  history  of  that  science;  he  is 
an  indefatigable  investigator  and  a  forcible  writer,  and  whereas  he  at 
times  evidences  the  habit  of  mind  characteristic  of  the  advocate  rather 
than  the  judicial  temper,  like  all  such  writers  he  often  succeeds  in  de- 
veloping and  placing  in  the  strongest  light  very  important  truths.  We 
can  unhesitatingly  recommend  Wallace's  Monthly  to  our  readers,  as  a 
highly  valuable  and  very  interesting  Journal.  Terms  S3  a  year.  J.  H. 
Wallace,  212  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  flying  visit  to  the  late  Poultry-Dog-show 
at  Richmond,  and  saw  there  Capt.  John  B.  Wise  judging  the  dog.  We 
saw  the  handsomest  Gordon  Setter  bitch  we  have  ever  seen,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Richmond.  We  admire  this  breed  and  give  them  a 
higher  rank  than  some  sportsmen  are  disposed  to  allow.  \\  e  saw  an 
imported  Laverack  setter — a  fine  young  dog — but  did  not  like  his  head  ; 
and  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Llewellyn  setter,  whereof  we  ourself 
have  better  ones,  which  we  shall  show  next  time.  The  handsomest  set- 
ter in  that  show  was  a  native  dog,  save  the  Gordon  bitch  above  referred 
to,  and  we  doubt  there  being  a  handsomer  of  her  sort  than  she  in 
the  world.  We  saw  a  pair  of  Derby  games,  hard  to  beat,  and  several 
Light  Brahmas,  beautiful  birds — useful  that  sort  is,  too— Ellyson's, 
we  believe  they  were;  and  we  saw  some  of  the  great  cakes  of  the 
meat  residue  which  remains  after  the  extraction  of  "Valentine's  meat 
juice,"  at  50  cents  a  hundred  pounds — a  good  thing  for  poultry  feed, 
and  they  seem  to  relieh  it  much.  Other  notable  things  there  were  in  that 
show  ceriainly;  but  these  are  such  things  as  we  saw  and  remember. 
We  understand  they  mean  to  have  a  much  greater  and  better  show  next 
time.     We  propose  to  show  some  Llewellyn   setters,  and  perhaps  some 
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games,  but  unless  railroad  rates  come  down  this  year  we  shall  have  to 
walk  to  the  show  and  lead  the  dogs  and  briug  the  chickens  under  our 
arm,  and  we  shall  enter  a  plea  that  the  judges  be  instructed  to  "allow 
something"  on  our  exhibit  on  account  of  this  mode  of  transportation. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Chiles  has  jus:  returned  from  a  trip  to  Georgia,  where 
he  has  been  to  dispose  of  some  eight  head  of  Devon  cattle  and  a  lot  of 
Southdown  sheep.  Mr.  Chiles  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  state  of  af- 
fairs in  Georgia,  and  says  the  people  of  that  State  are  fast  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  our  late  war.  He  saw  much  evidence  of  thrift  and 
progress,  and  thinks  a  great  effort  is  apparently  being:  made  to  develop 
ihe  manufacturing  interest  of  the  State.  Mr.  Chiles  thinks  his  trip  will 
be  the  means  of  building  up  a  large  stock  trade  in  the  South. 


F.  W.  Chiles,  of  Tolersville,  Va.,  reports  sales  of  following  stock 
since  first  of  year:  O.  P.  Simpson,  Maryland,  two  Southdown  sheep  ;  T. 
W.  Warller,  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  one  Essex  boar;  D.  H.  Bane,  Va., 
three  Berkshire  pigs  ;  John  O.Bacon,  North  Carolina,  one  Southdown 
buck  and  two  ewe  lambs  ;  Rev.  R.  P.  McCoy,  Virginia,  two  Essex  pigs ; 
B.  F.  Vaughan,  Virginia,  one  Southdown  buck;;  Z.  C.  Daniel,  Virginia, 
two  Devon  cows ;  Robert  Langley  Barton,  South  Carolina,  one  Devon 
bull  calf;  Win.  Langland,  Virginia,  one  Essex  pig;  Mr.  A.  E.  Gon- 
zales. South  Carolina,  one  trotting  stallion  and  one  trotting  filly;  Mr. 
M.  S.  Patterson,  Georgia,  one  Devon  bull  calf  and  two  Devon  cows  ; 
Robert  Flouruoy,  Alabama,  one  Devon  bull  calf,  two  Devon  heifers  and 
two  Southdown  sheep. 


poultry  department 

CONDUCTED  BY  WM.   L.  BRADBURY,   NASON,  ORANGE  CO.,  VA. 

•'Ex  Ovo." 

•'  What's  bred  in  the  bone 
Will  tell  in  the  flesh. •" 

While  paying  a  social  visit  the  other  evening  to  a  neighbor,  we  very 
naturally  got  to  talking  upon  farming  matters;  one  thing  led  to  an- 
other, until  at  last,  after  said  neighbor  had,  at  considerable  length,  told 
us  of  the  beneficial  effect  the  introduction  of  a  thoroughbred  boar,  pur- 
chased a  year  ago,  had  had  upon  his  stock  of  pigs,  and  how,  at  the  last 
"killing,"  his  pigs,  for  their  size,  had  weighed  more  than  for  years  past, 
the  mistress  of  the  household,  Mrs.  N.,  by  name,  suddenly  turned  to 
me  and  said,  •'  Yes,  I  believe  in  thoroughbred  stock  as  far  as  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  pigs  are  concerned,  but  when  you  get  down  to  chickens, 
I  think  it  is  all  nonsense. '  I  had  as  leave  go  to  Aunt  Martha's  cabin 
and  buy  a  dozen  of  her  fowls  as  to  have  the  birds  you  poultry  men  sell 
at  five  dollars  apiece." 

I  replied  that,  like  her,  I  believed  in  thoroughbred  stock,  but  I  be- 
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lieved  in  it  all  the  way  through.  Last  year  I  bad  all  of  my  finest  chickens 
destroyed  by  a  pole-cat,  but  it  gave  me  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
it  was  a  thoroughbred  polecat,  and  consequently  knew  its  business. 
Now,  if  instead  of  being  a  thoroughbred  pole-cat,  it  had  been  some  non- 
descript kind  of  an  animal,  neither  polecat,  weasel,  mink,  musk  rat, 
ground-hog  or  flying-squirrel,  but  a  sort  of  mixed-up  animal,  whose 
parents  were  descended  from  the  progeny  of  all  of  these  creatures  com- 
bined, I  should,  in  all  probability,  not  have  had  my  chickens  killed  in 
a  masterly  manner,  but  would  have  had  the  job  half  performed,  a  wing 
eaten  off  of  this  one,  a  leg  off  of  that,  a  few  feathers  and  a  bit  of  flesh 
taken  from  another  ;  in  fact,  instead  of  having  had  a  certain  number  of 
my  chickens  killed  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  I  would  probably  have 
had  my  whole  flock  mangled  and  ruined  1  y  a  nondescript  brute  that 
did  not  know  his  business  :  while  a  thoroughbred,  whose  ancestors  for 
generations  back  have  been  accustomed  to  doing  one  thing  one  way,  is 
bound  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  but  a  creature  "who  had  no  grand- 
father," rnav  take  upon  himself  a  way  of  his  own. 

Mrs.  X.  then  remarked  that  she  thought  it  well  enough  for  me  to 
raise  thoroughbred  poultry,  for  I  was  able  to  get  such  good  prices  for 
my  fowls  and  eggs,  but  she  did  not  see  how  an  ordinary  farmer  could 
afford  to  buy  of  me  to  raise  poultry  simply  for  market  and  family  con- 
sumption. 

In  reply,  I  said,  your  husband  could  not  afford  to  pay  fifty  dollars  for 
a  thoroughbred  boar  if  he  sold  sows,  pigs  and  boar  at  the  end  of  the 
year  at  market  price,  but  if  instead,  he  keeps  the  boar,  and  by  so  doing, 
gradually  improves  his  herd  of  pigs  until  they  are  for  herding  purposes 
almost  as  valuable  as  the  pure  breeds,  he  can  well  afford  to  pay  fifty 
dollars  for  him.  This  you  will  be  perfectly  ready  to  admit.  Now,  I 
claim  the  same  results  from  the  purchase  of  a  pure  bred  cock,  and, 
from  experience,  I  can  prove  it.  There  is  neighbor  G. ;  he  purchased 
of  me  two  pure  bred  cocks  three  years  ago.  What  is  the  result  ?  Mrs. 
G.  (who  never  believed  in  "  fancy  fowls  ";  admits  that  her  poultry  are 
more  productive,  lay  larger  eggs  and  lay  longer  than  ever  before.  Then 
her  spring  chickens  become  marketable  at  an  earlier  age  than  formerly, 
and  when  she  gets  over-stocked  with  fowls,  she  has  less  trouble  in  fatten- 
ing up  a  lot  to  send  to  market  than  she  ever  had  before  she  introduced 
these  two  thoroughbred  cork;.  What  is  the  result  ?  This  year  she 
wants  me  to  supply  her  with  three  mure  cockerels. 

There  are,  comparatively,  only  few  who  should  go  into  the  business  of 
raising  pure  bred  poultry  for  sale,  as  such,  for  the  same  reason,  that 
there  are  very  few  that  should  go  into  the  business  of  raising  pure  bred 
cattle,  sheep  or  swine.  The  breeder  of  pure  bred  stock  must  be  a  pecu- 
liar individual.  He  must  be  a  man  who  considers  success  not  that 
which  brings  him  the  greatest  money  return,  but  that  which  brings  him 
the  most  perfect  animal ;  no  matter  what  the  cost.  He  must  be  willing  to 
expend  large  sums  of  money  and  see  very  small  returns  at  first.  He 
must  learn  to  "labor  and  to  wait;"  his  reputation  is  not  made  in  one 
year,  or  in  five,  and  when  once  gained,  must  not  bethrownaway.no 
matter  how  great  the  pecuniary  temptation.  No  one  should  attempt 
breeding  pure  bred  poultry  who  is  not  willing  to  give  his  or  her  personal 
attention  to  the  same,  and  is  not  willing  to  attend  to  any  number  of 
little  details;  then  he  or  she  must  be  willing  and  ready  to  put  up  with  a 
great  many  disappointments  in   the  way  of  not  having  matings  that 
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promised  fine  birds  turn  out  as  expected;  then,  by  comparison,  they  will 
often  find  that  a  bird  of  theirs,  which  they  considered  "extra  fine,"  is 
far  below  the  standard.  All  these  things  have  to  be  borne  with  patience 
and  perseverance  by  the  beginner  who  attempts  raising  thoroughbred 
poultry  for  exhibition,  but  it  in  no  way  effects  the  individual  who  wants 
to  improve  his  flock  of  common  fowls,  who,  from  a  certain  number 
of  fowls,  wants  to  get  more  eggs,  more  meat  and  less  waste  than  is 
ordinarily  found  in  the  barn-yard  fowl.  Here,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  procure  a  trio  of  pure  fowls  or  a  dozen  eggs,  although  if  you  are 
willing  to  purchase  each  year,  you  may  simply  get  a  single  cock  and 
torn  him  in  with  your  fowls,  and  in  a  few  years,  if  you  select  a  variety 
suitable  to  the  section  of  country  in  which  you  live,  you  will  find 
that  your  fowls  have  increased  in  size,  your  chickens  grow  faster, 
are  ready  as  broilers  earlier  than  formerly,  that  your  adult  fowls  are 
easier  fattened  and  weigh  more,  and  that  your  hens  lay  more  eggs  than 
ever  before.  More  than  this,  you  will  find  the  eggs  of  your  improved 
poultry,  if  you  have  chosen  the  right  kind,  richer  as  well  as  larger  ;  this 
is,  of  course,  of  no  particular  advantage  where  the  eggs  are  sold,  but 
where  the  eggs  are  used  in  the  family,  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  sav- 
ing. Of  certain  varieties  of  fowl,  it  has  been  proven  by  experiment 
that  in  cooking,  four  of  their  eggs  are  equal  to  five  of  the  common  fowl ; 
but  you  will  say,  "What  is  one  egg?"  My  answer  will  be  that  of  a 
wealthy  Scotch  neighbor  of  mine,  who  replied  to  the  question  "  What  is 
five  cents  to  a  man  as  wealthy  as  you?"  This  was  his  reply,  "  Weel, 
its  noo  much,  I'll  admit,  but  then  its  mmethvng."  So  I  say  an  egg  saved 
is  "noo  much,"  but  if  you  can  have  a  breed  of  fowls  that  will  lay  more 
eggs  than  the  common  stock,  and  at  the  same  time  have  four  of  these 
eggs  equal  to  five  of  the  others,  and  if  the  males,  by  reason  of  pure 
breeding  for  generations  hack,  have  the  faculty  of  stamping  this  feature 
with  other  good  qualities  upon  common  hens,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not  worth 
while  to  expend  a  few  dollars  in  getting  pure  bred  poultry,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  raise  pure  males  to  run  with  and  thus  improve  your, common 
stock  ?  My  answer  is,  "It  is,"  and  my  advice  to  all  is  to  use  no  males 
that  are  not  pure  bred;  select  some  good  serviceable  breed  noted  for  its 
combined  laying  and  table  qualities.  If  that  is  what  you  want,  procure 
a  cock,  a  trio  or  a  dozen  eggs,  and  then  stick  to  that  one  breed  ;  you  will 
soon  find  that  "what  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  tell  in  the  flesh." 

HINTS  FOR  MARCH. 

Setting  Hens. — This  month  all  the  hens  should  be  set  that  become 
broody  ;  as  a  rule,  there  are  no  chicks  so  hardy  as  March  chicks;  then 
the  pullets  that  are  hatched  this  month  are  the  ones  to  save  for  winter 
layers. 

Nests. — Make  nests  as  directed  last  month.  Be  sure  and  put  tobacco 
stems  or  hog's  hair  in  the  nest  to  prevent  lice. 

Set  Hens  at  night  in  a  room  by  themselves.  Before  setting,  examine 
to  see  if  they  have  any  lice  on  them  or  not ;  if  they  have,  give  them  a  good 
sprinkling  of  insect  powder  or  flour  of  sulphur;  be  sure  that  it  goes 
through  to  the  skin,  and  give  an  extra  dose  under  the  wings  and  at  the 
root  of  the  tail.  Then  put  the  hen  on  her  nest  with  a  piece  of  old 
carpet  or  bag  over  her,  which,  in  the  morning,  remove.  See  that  she 
has  fresh  water,  a  dust  bath,  fresh  food  and  lime  where  she  can  get  at 
it  whenever  she  feels  so  inclined. 
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Clean  Out  Houses. — If  you  have  Dot  already  done  so  (for  method 
see  last  month's  hints) ;  be  sure  and  put  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in 
each  bucket  of  whitewash  that  you  use  inside. 

How  to  Make  Whitewash. — For  inside  work,  to  each  bucketful 
of  whitewash  mix  in  one  teacupful  of  soft  boiled  rice;  mix  while  the 
lime  water  is  still  hot.  Into  a  quart  of  cold  water  pour  twelve  drops  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  mix  this  with  the  rest  and  swab  your  hen-house  with 
it.  For  outside  work,  substitute  rock  salt,  dissolved,  in  place  of  the  rice, 
ani  leave  out  the  carbolic  acid.  Xo  other  preparation  of  whitewash  is 
equal  to  this. 

Fumigate  Your  Houses. — After  whitewashing',  fumigate  your 
houses  as  directed  last  month.  Mrs.  L.  G.  C,  of  Harrisonburg,  in  a 
very  interesting  letter  to  me  on  poultry  matters,  writes  that  her  plan  (it 
seems  to  me  a  very  good  one)  is  to  soak  rags  in  coal  oil,  then  rub  in  sul- 
phur, make  into  a  ball,  and,  after  closing  the  hen-house  tight,  burn  the 
ball  in  the  house. 

Examine  Eggs. — Alter  the  fourth  of  fifth  day  examine  eggs  to  see 
if  they  are  fertile  or  not,  to  do  so,  proceed  as  follows:  Go  to  the  nest  at 
night  with  a  candle,  hold  an  egg  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  the 
right  hand  and  look  through  the  partially  closed  left,  with  the  end  of 
the  egg  resting  agaiust  the  palm,  the  other  end  pointed  towards  the  flame  of 
the  candle.  A  very  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  detect  the  dark  spot 
in  the  fertile  eggs  and  the  perfect  clearness  of  the  sterile  ones.  All  that 
appear  perfectly  clear  should  be  removed,  and  if  there  are  several  hens 
setting  and  coming  off  at  the  same  time,  put  the  fertile  eggs  under  them 
(if  not  too  many),  and   put  the  fresh  eggs  under  the   other  hen  or  hens. 

Sprinkle  Eggs. — Alter  the  hen  has  been  setting  ten  days,  sprinkle 
eggs  with  a  little  tepid  water  every  other  day  until  chicks  are  hatched. 

Chicks. — For  treatment  of  hen  and  chicks  when  first  hatched,  see  last 
month's  "Hints." 

Second  Annual  Exhibition  Virginia  State  Poultry  Society. 
The  exhibition  was  this  year  certainly  a  success,  and  on  the  second  and 
third  days  drew  large  numbers  of  sight  seers,  among  whom  were  many 
ladies.  I  was  there  the  first  day,  but  was  unexpectedly  called  home  that 
evening  before  the  judging  and  before  the  entries  were  all  in,  conse- 
quently I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  birds  myself.  For  the 
following  report  and  list  of  awards  I  have  to  thank  my  friend,  M.  B. 
Rowe,  Esq.,  of  Fredericksburg,  who  so  ably  filled  the  arduous  position 
of  judge.  Mr.  Rowe  is  a  very  large  breeder  of  thoroughbred  poultry, 
probably  the  largest  in  the  State,  and  the  large  exhibit  he  usually 
makes  at  our  fairs  was,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  in  its  absence 
than  it  could  have  been  by  its  presence.  Friend  Rowe,  we  look  for  bet- 
ter things  from  you  next  year. 

H.  T.  Ellyson  (secretary),  had  the  largest  exhibition  of  different  va- 
rieties, and  took  the  special  premium  for  the  same.  James  Duke  had 
the  largest  display  of  games.  George  Minter  had  a  very  fine  display  of 
this  beautiful  variety,  and  exhibited,  among  others,  a  very  stylish  im- 
ported Derby  cock.  W.  L.  Bradbury  made  a  large  and  fine  display  of 
Houdans  ;  in  the  lot  was  a  trio  he  receutly  imported  from  England, 
that  were  prize  winners  at  shows  in  that  country.  H.  H.  Wilkinson  made 
the  fiuest  display  in  the  Cochin  class,  and  A.  R.  Tenable  in  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Master  Charley  Steel,  the  youngest  breeder  in  the  State,  ex- 
hibited some  Plymouth   Rocks  of  his  own  breeding,  which   done  him 
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great  credit.  [  Good  for  Charley. — Ed.]  Mrs.  R.  M.  Newman,  of 
Orange,  was  the  only  lady  exhibitor,  and  showed  some  very  fine  Butt' 
and  Partridge  Cochins.  Mr.  Hawes  made  a  good  exhibit  of  B.  B.  R. 
Games. 

The  following  are  a  list  of  awards  : 

W.  L.  Bradbury,  of  Orange  county,  Ploudans,  fowls,  first  and  second 
premium;  chicks,  first  and  second  premium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  of  Richmond,  Light  Brahmas,  fowls,  first  and 
second  premium  ;  chicks,  first  and  second  premium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Dark  Brahmas,  fowls,  first  premium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Bhick  Hamburgs,  chicks,  first  premium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Golden-Pencilled  Hamburgs,  chicks,  first  and 
second  premium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Brown  Leghorns,  chicks,  first  and  second  pre- 
mium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Plymouth  Rocks,  fowls,  first  premium  ;  chicks, 
second  premium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Pekin  Ducks,  old,  first  and  second  premium  ; 
young,  first  premium. 

H.  Theodore  Ellyson,  Rouen  Ducks,  young,  first  and  second  premium. 

H.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  Richmond,  Butt'  Cochins,  chicks,  first  premium. 

H.  H.  Wilkinson,  Black  Cochins,  chicks,  first  premium. 

H.  H.  Wilkinson,  White  Cochins,  chicks,  first  premium. 

H.  H.  Wilkinson,  Partridge  Cochins,  chicks,  first  premium. 

Mrs.  R.  M.  Newman,  of  Orange  county,  Partridge  Cochin,  fowls,  first 
premium,  and  to  same.  Butt*  Cochin,  fowls,  first  premium. 

Major  A.  R.  Venable,  Jr.,  of  Farmville,  Plymouth  Rocks,  chicks,  first 
premium. 

A.  R.  Venable,  Jr.,  Bronze  Turkeys,  young,  first  premium. 

A.  R.  Venable,  Jr.,  Pekin  Ducks,  young,  second  premium. 

R.  M.  Taylor,  of  Richmond,  Silver  Sp&ngled  Hamburgs,  fowls,  first 
premium. 

George  W.  Minter,  of  Richmond,  Silver  Polish,  fowls,  first  premium, 
and  to  same  on  chicks,  first  premium. 

G.  W.  Minter,  Derby  Game,  fowls,  first  premium. 

G.  W.  Minter,  Red  Pile  Game,  first  premium. 

Morris  &  Hawes,  Blackbreasted  Reds,  fowls,  first  premium,  and  to 
same  on  chicks,  first  and  second  premiums. 

James  Duke,  of  Richmond,  Silver  Duckwing  Game,  fowls,  first  pre- 
mium, and  to  same  on  Yellow  Duckwing  Game,  first  premium  ;  Black 
Bantam,  first  premium  ;  Tennessee  Blue,  first  premium. 

The  following  special  premiums  were  awarded  on  poultry  : 

For  the  best  pair  of  pullets,  any  variety,  H.  Theo.  Ellyson — Golden- 
Pencilled  Hamburgs;  for  the  best  pair  Leghorns  (Brown ),  first  and 
second,  H,  Theo.  Ellyson  ;  for  the  best  pair  Hamburgs  (Black),  first 
H.  Theo.  Ellyson :  second,  Golden-Pencilled  Hamburgs,  H.  Theodore 
Ellyson  ;  for  best  pair  Brahmas  (Light),  first,  H.  Theo.  Ellvson  ;  second 
best,  H.  Theo.  Ellyson  ;  for  best  pair  Cochins  (Black),  first,  H.  H.  Wil- 
kinson ;  for  best  pair  Houdans,  first,  W.  L.  Bradbury  ;  for  best  pair 
ducks,  any  variety,  Pekin,  H.  Theo.  Ellyson. 

Bexch  Show  of  Dogs. — In  connection  with  the  Poultry  Show,  a  Bench 
Show  of  dogs  was  held.  There  were  some  forty  entries,  and  among 
them  some  very  fine  specimens. 
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3fiome  department 


Dear  Planter. — I  wonder  if  any  house-keeper  who  reads  your  pages  is  as 
much  worried  and  perplexed  to  get  up  a  rarity  to  suit  the  different  tastes  of  such 
a  large  family  as  mine.  Just  to  think  of  twenty  two  in  family,  sixty  miles  from 
a  citv  market,  and  one  poor  head  to  think  up  good  things  to  please  the  appetites 
of  husband  and  boys!  I  search  your  ''Home  Department"  monthly,  hoping  to 
find  some  help. 

Shame  on  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  cutting  us  short  in  your  last  number.  Surely 
we  Southern  women  can  have  '•rights"  in  the  "Home  Department ;"  we  do  not 
wish  more  than  this,  for  we  can  find  full  occupation  there.  There  may  be  some 
wife  and  mother  with  such  a  numerous  family,  searching  for  th<*  same  help,  and 
for  her  benefit  I  will  give  my  recipe  for  spiced  beef,  which  my  husband  pronounces 
" very  good,"  and  he  is  something  of  an  epicure.  (I  pity  the  wife  whose  hus- 
band is  a  real  one.) 

Take  the  large  round,  cut  out  the  bone.  To  two  ounces  allspice,  put  one 
ounce  cloves,  one  tablespoonful  salt  peter,  all  powdered  fine  and  half  pound  salt. 
Mix  the  salt  and  spices  and  rub  well  over  the  outside  and  into  the  hole  made  by 
taking  out  the  bone.  Do  this  each  morning  until  the  spice  is  used  up,  keep'ng 
in  a  tub  which  will  shape  it  nicely.  After  standing  a  week,  bake  in  an  oven  with 
water  enough  to  keep  from  burning  for  about  eight  hours.  Fill  the  hole  with 
fat  pork  before  beginning  to  roast. — Mrs.  B.  D.,  Locust  Hill. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  from  Mrs  B.  D.  Will  she  not  favor  us  again.  We 
know  her  to  be  a  royal  house-keeper. — En. 

The  following  is  from  an  esteemed  lady  friend  in  Gloucester  Co.  We  would 
be  pleased  to  have  her  write  for  this  Department  : 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  enclosing  two  dollars  subscription  for  tha  Planter. 
I  found  last  summer  that  flour  sulphur,  dusted  from  a  flour  dredger,  such  as  the 
cook  uses  in  the  kitchen,  will  banish  and  kill  almost  any  insect  that  is  trouble- 
some in  the  garden,  particularly  on  fall  cabbage  plants;  it  is  a  very  simple  remedy. 
I  have  also  found  that  soot  from  wood  fires  given  to  fowls  in  the  morning  is  a 
sure  cure  and  preventive  of  cholera,  it  acts  both  as  tonic  and  astringent.  I  mix 
it  up  in  corn-meal  dough  and   administer  eight  or  nine   mornings  in  succession. 

MR.  BLIFKIX'S  FIRST  BABY 
That  first  baby  was  a  great  institution.  As  soon  as  he  came  into  this  ''breath- 
ing world,'*  as  the  lale  W.  Shakespeare  has  it,  he  took  command  in  our  house. 
Everything  was  subservient  to  him.  He  regulated  the  temperature,  he  regulated 
the  servants,  he  regulated  me.  For  the  first  six  months  of  that  precious  baby's 
existence  he  had  me  up.  on  an  average,  six  times  a  night.  "Mr.  Klifkin's,**  said 
my  wife,  "bring  a  light,  do;  the  baby  looks  strangely;  Dm  afraid  it  will  have  a 
fit."  Of  course  the  lamp  was  brought,  and  of  course  the  baby  lay  sucking  his 
fist,  like  a  little  white  bear  as  he  was.  ''Mr.  Blifkins."  says  my  wife,  'T  think 
I  feel  a  draft  of  air;  I  wish  you  would  get  up  and  see  if  the  window  is  not  open 
a  little,  because  baby  might  get  sick."     Nothing  was  the  matter  with  the  window, 
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as  I  knew  very  well.  :,Mr.  Blifkins."  said  my  wife,  just  as  I  was  going  to  sleep 
again,  ilthe  lamp,  as  you  have  placed  it.  shines  directly  in  baby's  eyes — strange 
that  you  have  no  more  consideration.-'     I  arranged  the  light  and  went  to  bed 

again.     Just  as  I  was  dropping  to  sleep ••.Mr.  Blifkins. "  said  my  wife,  '"did 

you  think  to  buy  that  broma,  to  day.  for  the  baby  ?*'  "My  dear,"  said  I,  "will 
you  do  me  the  injustice  to  be'ieve  that  I  could  overlook  a  matter  so  essential  to 
the  comfort  of  thai  inestimable  child  ?"  She  apologized  very  handsomely,  but 
made  her  anxiety  the  scapegoat.  I  forgave  her.  and  without  saying  a  word  to 
her  I  addressed  myself  to  sleep.  '"Mr.  Blifkins,"  said  my  wife,  shaking  me. 
''you  must  not  snore  so — you  will  wake  up  the  baby."  ''Jest  so — jest  so.'"  said 
I.  half  asleep,  thinking  I  was  Solon  Shingle.  "Mr.  Blifkins."  said  my  wife, 
'•will  you  get  up  and  hand  me  that  warm  gruel  from  the  nurse-lamp  for  baby? — 
the  child !  if  it  wasn't  for  his  mother  I  don't  know  what  he  would  do.  How  can 
you  sleep  so.  Mr.  Blifkins?"  '"I  suspect;  my  dear,''  said  I,  '"that  it  is  because 
I'm  tired."  '"Oh,  it's  very  well  for  you  men  to  talk  about  being  tired,"'  said  my 
wife,  '"I  don't  know  what  you  would  say  if  you  had  to  toil  and  drudge  like  a 
poor  woman  with  a  baby."  1  tried  to  soothe  her  by  telling  her  she  had  no  pa- 
tience aod  got  up  for  the  posset.  Having  aided  in  answering  to  the  baby's  re- 
quirements, I  stepped  into  bed  again,  with  the  hope  of  sleeping.  '-Oh.  dear.  " 
said  that  inestimable  woman,  in  great  apparent  anguish,  "'how  can  a  man.  who 
has  arrived  at  the  honor  of  a  live  baby  of  his  own.  sleep  when  he  don't  know 
that  the  dear  creature  will  live  till  morning?"  I  remained  silent,  and  after 
awhile,  deeming  that  Mrs.  Blifkins  had  gone  to  sleep,  I  stretched  my  limbs  for 
repose.  How  long  I  slept  I  don't  know,  but  I  was  awakened  by  a  furious  job  in 
the  forehead  from  some  sharp  instrument.  I  started  ud.  and  Mrs.  Blifkins  was 
sitting  up  in  bed,  adjusting  some  portions  of  the  baby's  dress.  She  had,  in  a 
stale  of  semi-somnolence,  mistaken  my  head  for  the  pillow,  which  she  custom- 
arily used  for  a  nocturnal  pincushion.  I  protested  against  such  treatment  in 
somewhat  round  terms,  pointing  to  several  round  perforations  in  my  forehead. 
She  told  me  I  should  willingly  bear  such  trifling  ills  for  the  sake  of  the  baby. 
I  insisted  upon  it  that  I  didn't  think  my  duty  as  a  parent  to  the  immortal  re- 
quired the  surrender  of  my  forehead  as  a  pincushion.  This  was  one  of  the  many 
nights  passed  in  this  way.  The  truth  was,  that  baby  was  what  every  man's  first 
baby  is — an  autocrat,  absolute  and  unlimited.  Such  was  the  story  of  Blifkins. 
as  he  related  it  to  us  the  other  day.  It  is  a  little  exaggerated  picture  of  almost 
every  man's  experience. 

THE  STORY  OF  TWO  VISITORS. 

It  was  once  Causeur's  good  fortune  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  modest  home 
of  a  friend  of  slender  means,  a  home  that  was  all  that  its  owner  could  afford  to 
make  it,  yet  lacked  many  things  that  would  have  made  it  more  comfortable  and 
convenient.  During  Causeur's  stay  two  guests  were  entertained  to  tea.  both  of 
them  men  of  means  and  wide  acquaintance,  accustomed  to  all  the  luxury  that 
wealth  can  give.     But  they  were  widely  different  in  their  behavior. 

The  first  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  house  they  lived  in  was  in  an-out-of-the 
way  spot,  and  that  there  were  few  or  no  neighbors ;  at  the  table  he  told  of  the 
delicate  tea  he  had  drank  at  the  house  of  one  friend,  of  the  rich  tea  service  he 
had  seen  upon  the  table  of  another,  of  the  rare  old  china  that  was  used  in  his 
own  household,  and  of  the  dainty  meals  he  had  eaten  from  it.  In  the  cramped 
little  sitting  room  after  tea.  he  sat  by  the  stove  and  talked  of  the  delights  of  an 
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openwood  fire.  Of  his  enjoyment  of  rare  and  costly  books  and  pictures,  and 
of  twenty  other  things  that  the  host,  of  whose  hospitaHty  he  had  partaken,  did 
not  and  could  not  possess. 

When  he  had  gone  it  was  clear,  although  nothing  was  said,  that  his  visit  had 
caused  pain:  that  it  made  the  wife  feel  her  straightened  circumstances  mere 
keenly  than  ever,  and  cast  a  shadow  over  her  husband's  thoughts. 

The  next  evening  brought  the  other  visitor.  He  brought  good  cheer  in  his 
very  face.  The  room,  he  said,  felt  so  warm  and  comfortable  after  his  walk, 
which,  he  added,  was  the  very  thing  to  give  a  man  a  good  appetite  for  his  sup- 
per. At  the  table  he  spoke  of  every  thing  that  was  nice,  congratulated  his  host 
on  having  such  a  snug  little  home,  apologized  for  ea.ing  so  much,  but  couldn't 
help  it  because  it  was  ''so  good**  and  tasted  "so  home-like;'"  liked  the  old  black 
tea-pot  because  it  was  just  like  the  one  his  molher  had  when  he  was  a  boy,  and 
told  his  hostess,  who  was  all  smiles  and  as  happy  as  a  queen,  that  she  ought  to 
thank  her  stars  that  she  had  no  gas  or  furnace  to  ruin  the  flowers  that  made  her 
room  look  so  cheerful.  After  tea  he  insisted  that  the  children  should  not  be  sent 
to  bed  "just  yet;"  said  he  wanted  to  tell  them  a  story,  as  he  did:  and  when  he 
had  done  and  had  kissed  them  good  night,  they  trudged  off  up  stairs  with  beam- 
ing faces,  under  the  guidance  of  a  mother  who  felt  that  a  ray  of  real  sunshine 
had  entered  her  home,  making  it  better  and  happier  for  all  time. 

Titled  Cooks. — Now  that  many  ladies  of  the  highest  society  show  much  inter- 
est and  perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  the  art  of  cookery,  it  may.  perhaps,  be 
interesting  to  recall  some  gone-by  celebrities  who  were  avowed  cooks.  Prince 
Talleyrand  was  accustomed  to  visit  Lis  larder  every  morning.  The  lovely  ana 
unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  when  at  Trianon,  delighted  in  making  her  own 
creams  and  cheeses.  The  history  of  the  Malmaisou  omelette  is  now  known  to 
most.  The  Empress  Josephine  was  one  day  amusing  herself  with  her  ladies  of 
honor  with  the  manufacture  of  an  omelette,  and,  at  the  most  interesting  moment 
of  the  operation.  Napoleon  entered  unexpectedly,  much  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  Empress,  who  held  the  frying-pan  in  her  hand,  but  dare  not  attempt  to 
throw  it  over.  With  grim  self-satisfaction  the  great  General  took  it  from  her, 
saying:  'I  will  show  you,  ma  bonne  amie,  how  to  turn  an  omelette;  this  is  the 
bivouac  fashion."  He  gave  the  pan  that  little  twist  so  well  known  to  all  cooks, 
but  the  disobedient  omelette,  instead  of  returning  to  the  frying-pan,  fell  right 
into  the  fire,  to  the  great  delight  of  Josephine,  who  said,  with  one  of  her  rich 
smiles:  '•Your  majesty  is  not  at  the  bivouac  now;  you  understand  much  better 
how  to  gain  battles  than  to  cook  omelettes."' 

A  Prize. — "I  will  say  but  one  thing  in  praise  of  my  daughter."  said  a  happy 
father  at  that  daughter's  wedding-breakfast,  '"she  is  a  thorDugh  and  practical 
housekeeper."'  Could  any  compliment  have  been  higher?  What  an  indorsement 
it  was  of  the  good  sense  and  prospective  comfort  of  her  husband!  For  a  man 
has  so  much  of  the  animal  in  his  nature  that  he  cares  more  for  a  good  dinner 
than  he  does — so  long  as  his  appetite  is  unappeased — to  listen  to  the  music  of 
spheres.  Heavy  bread  has  made  many  heavy  hearts,  given  rise  to  dyspepsia  and 
its  accompanying  torments.  Girls  who  desire  that  their  husbands  should  be 
amiable  and  kind  should  learn  to  make  light  bread.  A  story  is  told  of  a  happy 
wife  who,  when  asked  how  she  managed  her  husband  so  successfully,  replied, 
with  a  roguish  smile,  "My  dear,  I  feed  him  well."     There  is  a  good  deal  in  that. 
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Those  wives  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  hired  cooks  make  a  sorry  show  at 
housekeeping.  The  stomach  performs  a  very  important  part  in  the  economy  of 
humanity  ;  and  those  who  are  forgetful  of  this  fact  commit  a  serious  mistake. 
Even  the  lion  in-iy  be  tamed  by  keeping  him  well-fed. — Southern  Methodist. 

A  Cheerf!.*!.  Wife. — What  a  blessing  to  a  household  is  a  merry,  cheerful  wo- 
man— one  whose  spirits  are  not  affected  by  wet  days  or  little  disappointments  — 
one  whose  milk  of  human  kindness  does  not  grow  sour  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity! Such  a  woman,  in  the  darkest  hours,  brightens  the  house  like  a  piece  of 
sunshiny  weather.  The  magnetism  of  her  smiles  and  the  electrical  brightness 
of  her  looks  and  movements  infect  every  one.  The  children  go  to  school  with 
the  sense  of  something  great  to  be  achieved;  the  husband  goes  into  the  world  in 
a  conqueror' •<  spirit.  No  matter  how  people  annoy  and  worry  him  through  the 
day,  far  off  her  presence  shines,  and  he  whispers  to  himself:  ''At  home  I  shall 
find  rest.'*  So  day  by  day  she  literally  renews  his  strength  and  energy.  And, 
if  you  know  a  man  with  a  beaming  face,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  prosperous  business, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  you  will  find  he  has  a  wife  of  this  kind. 

A  Family  Diary. — The  following  pleasant  suggestion  was  made  sometime  ago 
by  Scribner  : 

"In  a  certain  farm-house  twenty  years  ago  a  great  blank-book  was  kept  and 
labeled  Home  Journal.  Every  night  some  one  made  an  entry  in  it.  Father  set 
down  the  sale  of  the  calves,  or  mother  the  cut  of  baby's  eye-tooth;  or  perhaps 
Jenny  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  sleighing  party  last  night ;  01  Bob  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Phi  Beta  club  ;  or  Tom  scrawled  ""Tried  my  new  gun.  Bully.  Shot 
into  the  fence  and  hit  Johnson's  old  cat." 

On  toward  the  middle  of  the  book  there  was  an  entry  of  Jenny's  marriage, 
and  one  of  the  younger  girls  had  added  a  description  of  the  bridesmaids' dresses, 
and  long  afterward  there  was  written,  '"This  day  father  died,*'  in  Bob's  trembling 
hand.     There  was  a  blank  of  many  months  after  that. 

But  nothing  could  have  served  better  to  bind  that  family  of  headstrong  boys 
and  girls  together  than  the  keeping  of  this  book.  They  come  back  to  the  old 
homestead  now.  m.^n  and  women  with  grizzled  hair,  to  see  their  mother  who  is 
still  living,  and  turn  over  its  pages  reverently  with  many  a  hearty  laugh  or  the 
tears  coming  in  to  their  eyes.  It  is  their  childhood  come  back  again  in  visible 
shape." 

Salt  with  Nots  — One  time,  while  enjoying  a  visit  from  an  Englishman,  hick- 
ory nuts  were  served  in  the  evening,  when  my  English  friend  called  for  salt,  stat- 
ing that  he  knew  of  a  ca*e  of  a  woman  eating  heartily  of  nuts  in  the  evening, 
who  was  taken  violently  ill.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Abernethy  was  sent  for,  but  it 
was  after  he  had  l>ecome  too  fond  of  his  cups,  and  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
go.  He  muttered,  '"Salt!  salt!"  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.  Next  morn- 
ing he  went  to  the  place,  and  she  was  a  corpse.  He  said  that  had  they  given  her 
salt  it  would  have  relieved  her:  and  if  they  would  allow  him  to  make  an  exami- 
natiorfthe  would  convince  them.  On  opening  the  stomach  the,  nuts  were  found 
in  a  mass.  He  sprinkled  salt  on  this  and  it  immediately  dissolved.  I  have  known 
of  a  sudden  death  myself,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  effect  of  the  same 
cause.  1  generally  eat  salt  with  nuts  and  consider  it  improves  them.  —  German- 
town  Telegraph. 

Our  friend,   James  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.   Y.,  is  not  only  one   of  our  best 
v.-.d  florists,  but  he  is  one  of  our  best  publishers.     HIb  monthly  is  a 
gem.     It  is  neatly  printed,  tastily  illustrated,  ably  edited,   and  ought  to  adorn 
every  lady's  center- table. 
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RECIPES. 

Cabinet  Pudding. — An  excellent  pudding,  quite  as  good  doubtless  as  the  far- 
famed  English  plum  pudding.  One  cupful  each  of  suet,  molasses,  and  sweet 
milk,  three  cups  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  grease  the  pudding  mould  and 
boil  full}'  three  hours.  I  use  a  small  tin  bucket  with  a  clo^e  fifing  lid  :  when 
ready  to  serve,  if  the  backet  is  inverted,  the  pudding  will  easily  slip  out.  Sauce 
to  be  eaten  with  it  can  be  made  by  mixing  together  half  a  cup  of  butter,  one  cup 
of  sugar,  and  one  large  teaspoonful  flour,  when  thoroughly  mixed  add  one 
quart  of  boiling  water :  allow  it  to  come  to  a  boil  and  simmer  awhile;  then  add 
flavoring. 

Snow  Cake. — Well   beaten  whites  of  eight  eggs,  two   tumblers  of  powdered 
sugar,  one  and  a  half  tumblers  of  flour,  two-thirds  of  a  teaspoonful  cream  tartar, 
flavoring,  bake  in  long  pan  and  ice.     This  is  a  beautiful  white  cake  and  e;. 
made,  the  oven  should  be  brisk,  but  not  too  hot. 

Icing. — Beat  the  whites  of  four  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  :  then  add  to  them  half  a 
pound  of  ground  or  powdered  white  sugar  :  beat  well  until  it  will  stand  like 
foam.  Flavor  with  vanilla,  lemon  or  rose.  This  will  frost  the  tops  of  two  ordi- 
nary sized  cakes.  Heap  as  much  as  you  deem  sufficient  in  the  centre  oi  the 
cake,  then  dip  a  broad  bladeu  knife  into  cold  water,  and  spread  the  icing  over 
the  whole  surface. 

Rice  Cakes. — Take  one  cup  of  co'd  boiled  rice;  one  pint  of  flour:  one  tea- 
spoonful of  salt:  two  eges  beaten  light,  and  milk  enough  to  make  a  tolerably 
thick  batter;  beat  all  together  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 

SrGAR  Candy  — Boil  six  cups  of  su^rar,  one  cup  of  vinegar  and  one  cup  of  wa- 
ter together  without  stirring:  boil  one  hour,  or  until  it  crisps  in  cold  water :  add 
a  few  minutes  before  taking  from  the  tire,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  one  tea- 
spoonfnl  saleratus  dissolved  in  a  little  hot  water.  After  cooling  on  buttered 
platters,  proceed  to  pull  white,  same  as  in  molasses  taffy. 

White  Mountain  Cake. — 1  pound  of  flour,  one  of  sugar,  fix  eges.  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  one  teaspoonful  of  sodri,  two  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  one  cup  of 
milk. 

Indian  Cake. — Two  cups  of  Indian  meal,  one   of  flour,  one  pint  of  milk,  two 
.  two    spoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar,  one  of  soda,  and  one   tablespoonful  of 
butter. 

To  Glaze  a  Boiled  Ham. — First  brush  a  cold  boiled  ham  pr- 
ofits skin,  all  over  with  be  ?g.  X  -\"  -rread  over  this  •  the  depth 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  n  ie  as  follows  :  To  a  cup  of  powdered  crackers. 
add  rich  milk  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  a  thick  paste;  salt  and  work  in  a  tea- 
spoonful of  melted  butter.  Having  spread  this  evenly  over  the  b  rady 
directed,  set  to  brown  in  a  moderately  hot  oven. 

Gingerbread. — One  cupful  of  molasses:  a  piece  of  lard  the  size  of  an  Eng- 
lish walnut,  and  two  even  teaspoonfula  of  ginger.     Put  on  the  fire,  and  whe-    I 
lard  is  melted,  take  it  off  to  cool.     Have  two  and  one-halt  cupfuls  of  sifted  flour 
in  a  mixing  bowl ;  one  egg.  and  a  saltspoonfal  of  sal:.     When  the   molasses  is 

cool    add  it  to  the  flour,  with    one  cupful  of  sour  milk,  in  v  dis- 

solved a  teaspoonful  of  saleratu*.  Beat  well  the  whole  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  for  45  minutes.     It'  well  baked,  this  will  be  a  light  and  ;.,  ike. 

Ginger  Snaps. — On<  .    >:ie  cupful  of  bo  id  fine,  two 

tablespoonfuls  of  ginger.  Let  it  melton  the  fire.  When  melted,  take  it  off  to  cool 
and  then  add  as  much  sifted  flour  as  will  make  the  dough  hard  enough  to  roll : 
cut  with  cake  cutter  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  a  few  minutes.  Tney  will  snap 
wonderfully  when  cold. 
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Governor  Robinson,  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York- 
utters  some  sound  philosophy,  some  practical  wisdom,  even  more  appropriate  in 
Virginia  than  in  New  York.  His  utterances  on  the  public  school  question  are 
identical  in  several  points  with  the  doctrines  of  our  journal  for  several  years. 
We  quote  a  few  pregnant  sentences  : 

"To  the  extent  of  giving  to  every  child  in  the  State  a  goo,d  common  school 
education,  sufficient  to  enable  him  or  her  to  understand  and  perform  the  duties 
of  American  citizenship,  and  to  carry  on  intelligently  and  successfully  the  or- 
dinary labors  of  life,  the  common  schools  are,  and  should  be,  objects  of  the 
deepest  concern  to  the  whole  community.  To  the  few  who  desire  and  are  capa- 
ble of  still  higher  education,  and  who  have  an  ambition  to  shine  as  professional 
men  and  in  the  arts  of  literature,  music,  painting  and  poetry,  the  door  is  wide 
open  for  them  to  win  distinction  in  those  callings.  But  to  levy  taxes  upon  the 
people  for  such  purposes  is  a  species  of  legalized  robbery,  and  even  the  recipients 
come  to  know  it.  Their  sense  of  justice  cannot  fail  to  condemn  it ;  it  lowers  the 
standard  of  morality  and  helps  to  debauch  instead  of  purifying  public  opinion. 
[Virginia,  in  her  freedom  from  debt  and  in  the  exuberance  of  her  wealth,  pro- 
vides for  such,  High  Schools,  an  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  a  Military 
Institute  and  a  full-fledged  University,  a  burden  light  to  us,  but  too  grievous 
for  debt-burdened,  poverty-stricken  New  York!  !] 

"  It  also  breeds  discontent  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  educated,  or  attempted 
to  be  educated,  to  something  above  that  for  which  they  are  fitted.  It  really  dis- 
qualifies them  for  those  duties  and  labors  to  which  alone  they  are  by  nature 
adapted,  so  that  not  only  great  injustice  but  great  demoralization  is  the  result  of 
a  system  which  collects  money  by  force  from  one  man  to  educate  the  children  of 
another  man,  for  callings  which  they  can  never  fill."         ***** 

"  Nine  in  ten  of  those  educated  in  the  so-called  high  schools  would  far  better 
pay  their  own  bills  than  to  have  them  paid  by  the  people  of  the  State.  These 
views  are  so  manifestly  just  that  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  ultimately  prevail." 
"  So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  normal  schools  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
State  are,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  wholly  useless  and  fail  almost  entirely  to 
accomplish  the  objects  for  which  they  were  established,  and  for  which  the  State 
is  annually  paying  large  amounts  of  money  from  the  Treasury.  [  recommend 
an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  these  institutions,  and  a  discontinuance  of  all 
those  which  fail  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  their  establishment." 

Normal  Schools  are  required  by  the  Underwood  Constitution.  As  we  have 
more  money  than  we  know  what  to  do  with,  and  so  spend  millions  in  State 
charities  to  the  damage  and  disquiet  even  of  the  beneficiaries  (?)  of  our  bounty, 
would  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  carry  out  now  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring Normal  Schools  just  when  their  worthlessness  is  demonstrated  in  New 
York?  Our  Virginia  philanthropists,  our  enlightened  optimists,  can  do  it  better 
than  the  Dutch  burgomasters.     We  are  smarter  ! 

We  give  a  few  simple  but  weighty  sentences  at  the  close  of  this  wise  and 
manly  message: 

"The  money  which  we  handle  belongs  to  the  people,  and  not  to  us.     We  can 
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only  take  it  from  them  for  the  legitimate  expenses  of  government.  More  than 
this  is  robbery.     Official  generosity  is  official  crime." 

If  the  millions  of  money  which  has  been  worse  than  wasted  in  Virginia  in  so- 
called  education — money  extorted  by  force  from  property  against  the  consent  of 
the  owners  of  property,  money  obtained  by  "legalized  robbery."  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  legitimate  purposes  of  government,  we  should  not  behold,  as  we  do 
to-day.  the  sad  spectacle  of  a  once  proud  and  chivalrous  Commonwealth  hig- 
gling with  her  creditors  for  abatement  of  the  interest  on  a  just  debt.  Four  years 
ago  we  took  the  ground,  and  every  day  since  has  added  pungency  and  foice  to 
our  conviction,  that  we  should  have  to  abandon  or  essentially  modify  the  school 
!m  foisted  upon  us  in  the  agony  of  our  prostration,  or  incur  the  black  doom  of 
repudiation.  If  those  who  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  Commonwealth,  who, 
despite  the  maleiictions  of  advanced  philanthropy,  yet  dare  to  avow  their  loyaiity 
to  the  public  faith  and  public  honor,  will  bravely  demand  their  rights,  there  is  yet 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  frightful  fate  which  already  flings  its  dark  shadows 
across  our  paths.  The  tax-paying  minority,  if  they  will  be  true  to  themselves, 
will  yet  be  able  effectually  to  end  their  pitiable  vassalage  to  a  taxless  majority. 

The  Constitutional  Amendments,  now  under  discussion  in  the  Legislature,  we 
hope  will  prevail  and  become  a  part  of  the  Constitution.  They  will  impart  to 
the  Organic  Law.  whr.t  it  so  Badly  lacks,  a  restraining  and  protecting  power. 


"THE  ENSILAGE  OF  MAIZE/' 

This  is  the  title  of  a  small  publication  just  translated  from  the  French,  and  is 
exciting  a  good  deal  of  attention,  owing  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Not 
having  seen  anything  in  the  Planter  and  Fanner  in  regard  to  it,  your  readers 
may  be  interested  in  knowing  something  about  it. 

The  author  of  the  work  is  M.  Augusts  Giff£rt.  an  extensive  and  distin- 
guished agriculturist  of  France.  In  speaking  of  his  early  attempts  to  improve 
his  condition,  he  says,  "I  gave  my  attention  to  the  culture  of  maize,  and  I  be- 
gan to  seek  for  it  a  system  of  preservation  by  ensilage.  I  have  therein  entirely 
eded.  but  only  after  thousands  of  experiments,  which  have  continued  not 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century." 

That  he  has  "entirely  succeeded.''  would  seem  to  be  assured,  judging  from 
the  action  and  experiments  of  many  of  the  learned  agricultural  societies  of 
France,  as  well  as  experiments  tried  in  our  own  country. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  France  conferred  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  upon  M.  Giffert  as  a  recognition  of  'the  immense  benefit  which  has 
accrued  to  France*'  by  his  discovery.  Judging  by  present  appearances,  this 
method  of  preserving  fodder  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of 
the  present  age.  and  will  revolutionize  our  whole  svstem  in  producing  our  cheese, 
butter  and  beef. 

The  object  which  seems  to  have  been  accomplished,  is  the  preservation  of  for- 
age plants  through  all  seasons  of  the  year,  so  as  to  retain  all  their  nutritive 
value  when  green,  but  which  is.  in  a  great  measure,  lost  by  our  present  system 
of  curing. 

This  idea  was  suggested  by  a  fact  familiar  to  us  all.  The  author  says  :  "If 
there  is  one  fact  recognized  by  all  agriculturists,  it  is  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
grn=s  which,  consumed  in  a  ?rcpn  ;*r,to.  rppr...       . 

loses  a  considerable  portion  of  that  value  in  passing  into  a  state  of  hay  intended 
for  the  winter  sustenance  of  animals.     The  cow  which  gives  us  in  summer,  while 
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feeding  on  green  grass,  such  excellent  milk  and  butter  of  such  agreeable  color 
and  flavor,  furnishes  us  in  winter,  when  she  eats  the  same  grass  converted  into 
hay,  an  inferior  quality  of  milk  and  pale,  insipid  butter.  What  modifications  has 
this  grass  undergone  in  changing  to  hay?  These  modifications  are  numerous. 
It  is  sufficient  to  cross  a  meadow  at  the  time  when  the  new  mown  grass  is  under- 
going deseccation  in  order  to  recognize  that  it  is  losing  an  enormous  quantity  of 
its  substance  that  exhales  in  the  air  in  agreeable  odors,  but  which,  if  they  re- 
mained in  the  plant,  would  serve  as  a  condiment,  facilitating  digestion  and  as- 
similation." 

This  simple  observation  furnished  the  initial  idea  which  has  developed  in  a 
great  discovery,  and,  like  most  of  the  great  discoveries  made,  it  proceeds  from 
a  fact  that  the  whole  world  is  familiar  with. 

The  steam  escaping  from  a  boiling  kettle  suggested  the  steam  engine,  the  elec- 
tric spark  our  system  of  telegraphy,  and  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion. And  now  the  fragrance  of  new  mown  hay  which,  for  ages,  has  been  the 
theme  for  poem  and  song,  has  led  to  a  discovery  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  will  take  rank  with  the  most  important  of  the  present  century. 
Is  this  an  over-estimate  of  its  value?     Let  us  see. 

First,  let  me  give  the  author's  definition  of  the  terms  he  employs  necessary  to 
understand  his  method. 

"  Ensilage — the  act  of  compressing  into  pits,  trenches  or  compartments,  called 
silos  ;  also  the  green  crops  so  preserved. ' ' 

"Silo — excavation,  pit  or  trench  hollowed  in  the  ground,  or  any  compartment  used 
for  storing  green  fodder  in  an  air-tight  manner.'1 

Any  green  crop  may  be  preserved  in  this  method,  but  corn  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred by  the  author,  for  the  reason  that  so  large  a  yield  can  be  obtained  per  acre. 
His  mode  of  procedure  is  this:  With  the  aid  of  some  power  (either  horse  or 
steam),  he  cuts  his  green  corn-stalks,  whenever  they  have  tasseled,  in  half-inch 
lengths,  and  immediately  packs  them  in  a  silo  or  trench  prepared  for  the  purpose 
as  quickly  and  compactly  as  possible.  The  whole  mass  is  then  covered  with 
closely  fitting  boards,  weighted  down  with  stones  or  logs  so  that  the  covering  can 
descend  with  the  setting  mass-  Continuous  pressure  is  the  secret  of  success. 
This  expels  from  the  ensilage  enough  of  the  air  contained  in  it  to  prevent  fer. 
mentation  and  consequent  decay. 

When  the  ensilage  is  taken  from  the  silo  to  be  fed,  exposure  to  the  air,  in  a 
short  time,  induces  alcoholic  fermentation  to  set  in,  and  then  it  is  in  its  best 
state  for  cattle,  and  they  eat  it  with  great  relish.  It  is  then  in  a  pulpy  mass,  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  consumed.  Its  nutritive  qualities  appear  to  be  increased  by 
this  process. 

The  author  says:  "Upon  my  reserve  of  thirty-five  hectares  (a hectare  is  about 
two  and  a  half  acres),  I  have  kept,  during  the  winter  of  1876,  forty-three  horned 
cattle,  and  I  shall  keep  during  the  winter  of  1877  seventy,  with  the  assurance 
of  going  much  beyond  this  at  the  end  of  1878." 

We  may  well  believe  this  statement  to  be  within  bounds,  when  we  reflect  that 
fifty  tons  of  corn-fodder  per  acre  is  not  an  unusual  yield  for  land  in  good  condi- 
tion.    In  regard  to  its  value  for  fattening  purposes,  I  quote  again: 

"It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  solve  the  question  of  the  alimentary  value  of 
maize-  lean  assert,  however,  that  at  my  home  at  Burton,  in  the  way  in  which 
I  prepare  it,  maize  with  one- tenth  of  its  weight  of  oat  straw,  maintains  my  ani- 
mals in  perfect  condition.     It  would  be,  I  confess,  going  too  far  to  say  that  maize 
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alone  Las  the  faculty  of  making  very  fat  animals  for  fairs,  or  for  high  quality 
butcher-stalls.  Cows  which  are  not  being  milked,  quickly  take  a  condition  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  our  country  butchers,  who  are,  as  a  class,  less  exacting  than 
those  of  the  city.  But  for  perfect  fattening,  it  is  necessary  to  add  other  ele- 
ments to  the  regular  ration.  I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  fattening  fine  ani- 
mals with  my  preserved  maize,  and  in  addition,  in  the  commencement,  of  four 
kilogrammes  of  oil  cake  (a  kilogramme  is  about  two  and  a  half  pounds).  They 
became  fat  with  surprising  rapidity." 

This  matter  has  been  the  subjeci  of  earnest  investigation  and  experiment  by 
many  of  the  learned  societies  of  France  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  is,  by  them, 
universally  commended. 

But  we  are  not  entirely  dependent  upon  the  French  people  for  information  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  Mr.  Francis  Morris,  of  Maryland,  for  more  than  two 
years  past,  has'  experimented  with  this  process,  and  adds  his  testimony  to  its 
great  value.  His  "Experience  in  Growing  Corn-fodder,  preserving  it  in  Silos  or 
trenches  and  Feeding  it  to  Stock,"  is  contained  in  this  same  volume. 

In  it  he  says,  ''In  a  very  long  experience  in  raising  [stock,  I  have  found  corn- 
fodder,  preserved  as  above  stated,  the  best  food  for  milking  cows  that  I  have  ever 
used.  It  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  June  grass,  and  its  cultivation  is  so  easy, 
its  preservation  so  inexpensive,  that  to-day  no  one  can  estimate  its  advantage  to 
the  agriculturist." 

What  induced  this  gentleman  to  try  the  experiment,  and  with  what  success, 
will  not  be  uninteresting.  "In  the  early  summer  of  1876  I  received  from  France 
a  newspaper  containing  an  account  of  a  plan  they  had  adopted  of  raising  maize 
or  Indian  corn,  cutting  the  same  when  in  tassle  and  burying  it  in  trenches,  cov- 
ering it  with  earth,  and  feeding  it  out  to  their  stock  the  following  winter  and 
spring.  This  statement  induced  me  to  make  the  experiment.  I  sowed  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1876.  about  five  acres  in  drills,  three  feet  apart,  and  about  a 
bushel  of  corn  to  the  acre.  This  was  worked  twice  with  the  cultivator,  and  was 
in  tassle  on  the  1st  day  of  October.  We  cut  the  same  with  the  mowing  machine, 
carried  it  in  wagons  to  the  feed  cutter,  cut  it  in  inch  pieces  and  added  to  it  an 
amount  of  wheat  straw  cut  up  in  the  same  manner,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  corn 
fodder.  I  had  three  silos  bricked  up  in  a  stone 'barn.  The  silos  were  about  ten 
feet  deep,  four  wide  and  twenty- four  feet  long.  The  fodder  was  well  packed 
down  by  tramping,  while  the  mixture  was  put  away  and  then  covered  with  boards 
with  large  stones  upon  them.  A.fter  the  weights  had  pressed  it  down  very  con- 
siderably, they  were  taken  off,  the  boards  covered  with  straw  and  then  with  clay. 
The  latter  was  thoroughly  packed  and  the  whole  made  a  perfect  protection  against 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  penetrating  through  the  clay  or  earth.  The  first 
silo  was  opened  on  Christmas,  and  I  fed  all  my  milking  cows  with  the  same. 
Two  of  them  refused  to  eat  their  portions,  and  when  they  left  their  stalls  the  other 
cows  ate  it  :  and  from  that  clay  I  never  fed  it  to  an  animal  that  has  refused  it — 
horses,  mules,  oxen,  cows,  sheep  and  pigs  will  all  leave  other  feed  and  eat  this  by 

choice.1' 

The  expense  of  constructing  silos  is  not  such  as  to  deter  any  one  from  trying 
the  system.  They  may  be  built  above  or  below  ground,  and  with  any  material 
which  will  ensure  tightness.  In  preparing  the  ensilage  and  filling  the  silos,  the 
cost  will  not  nearly  equal  that  which  is  incurred  in  gathering  and  feeding  a  hay 
crop  for  an  equal  number  of  cattle,  which  the  ensilage  would  keep.  M.  Giffert 
suggests  that  the  "average  farmer'*   employ  "threshing  machine  contractors," 
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who,  he  says,  '"will  find  it  to  their  interest  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  basin 
And  he  offers  500  francs  to  the  first  threshing  machine  contractor  who  will  prove 
to  him  that  he  has  ensilaged  in  this  way  at  least  2.000  kilogrammes  of  fodder. 
A  kilogramme  is  two  pounds,  three  oaaec  - 

It  is  e  isy  to  ;~e  how  this  mode  of  keeping  and  fattening  cattle  m?y  open  np  a 
new  and  profitable  business  to  those  who  live  near  the  seaboard.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  onr  railroads  will  be  prohibited,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  from  continuing  thier  unjust  discrimination  in  freigh 
favor  of  those  residing  at  a  distance  from  our  great  markets,  thereby  depriving 
those  who  live  near  them  of  the  natural  advantages  their  location  should  afford. 
When  that  >s  accomplished,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  beef,  with  which  our 
great  seaboard  cities  are  supplied,  should  not  be  grown  very  near  them,  and 
surely  there  is  no  State  which  could  derive  a  greater  advantage  from  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  than  Vitginia. 

New  York.  William  Puixkbtox. 


FRUIT  GROWING. 

You  asted  me  the  other  day  what  I  had  to  say  about  "Fruit  Growing"  in  this 
vicinity — near  Richmond.  My  experience  tells  me.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  in 
the  matter  of  fruit,  we  are  not  self-supporting,  and  my  observation  tells  me  that 
there  is  no  just  cause  why  we  should  not  be.  A  stranger  visiting  our  beautiful 
city  of  Richmond  may  see,  in  walking  our  streets,  our  ba  lied  with  flour 

from  Minneapolis.  Our  magnificent  mills  -the  grandest  in  the  world — grinding 
wheat  from  L  .nesota.  grown  a  thousand  m:  Our  com 

sion  and  feed  stores  full  of  hay.  corn.  oat3,  bacon,  all  imported  from  States  far 
removed — transportation,  shrinkage,  commissions,  all  increasing  the  cost  to  the 
consumer.     If  he  goes  to  our  markets — where  the  intelligent  traveler  a' 

a  if  he  wishes  to  find  out  the  productions  of  countries  new  to  him — he  will 
find  our  stalls  well  supplied  with  fruit — apples  from  Michigan.  Ohio.  New  York 
and  other  States.  Pears,  too  costly  for  public  market,  are  to  be  found  at  the 
confectionery  and  restaurant,  labelled  Bartlett,  Duchesse,  dtc,  not  from  Norfolk 
or  any  other  place  in  Virginia,  but  from  California  !     This  t  :  f  things  natu- 

rally strikes  him  with  astonishment,  and  he  asks  himself.  Is  this  Virginia,  the 
grand  old  :  State  that  I  have  heard  so  much  of?     If  he  goes  to  Capitol  I 

where  he  expects  to  see  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  •"Commonwealth"  en- 
gaged in  'grave  debate  and  counsel  sage."  he  hears  that  we  are  over-raxed,  that 
we  eo.nnct  pay  our  honest  debts,  that  our  lands  are  exhausted,  and  make  no  re- 
munerative returns  for  labor  bestowed.  Birds  of  ill  o:::  hindering 
their  old  mother,  and  fouling  their  d 

ek  a  home.  and.  in  face  of  all  this,  makes 
up  his  mind  to  stay,  great  is  his  faith,  and   much  to  be  praised  is  his  judgment. 
formed  not  on  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  but   on  his  own  perception  of 
what  the  "old  S  give  her  chance.     Fortunate 

indeed  is  the  immigrant  who  comes  to  make  his  home  here  at  this  time.     Prop- 
erty is  a:  its  lowest  valuation,  and  may  be  bought  in  fee  at  less  than  the  annual 
he  tenant  farmer  of  the  British  Isies.     Those  from  the  Northern 
and  -  be  welcome,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  themselvr- 

our  natural  advantag  his  time,  all  things  seem  to  be  working  together  for 

good.     Excitlv  are  being  amicably  settled:  the  bones  of  contention  be- 

ing removed,  the   wolves — Poverty  and    Repudiation — will  be   no  more  heard 
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howling  in  our  midst.     Our  grand    Valley  has  obtained  the  prospect  of  r 
transit  to  the  sea  :  our  old  friend  of  the  Dispatch  is  happy.     He  i  s   his 

loved  Richmond  a  second  Glasgow,  rich  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  a  fit- 
ting terminus  to  the  teeming  West. 

If  I  were  asked  the  question.  Is  Virginia  a  fanning  State  ?  I  would  say.  1  es.  but 
it  is  not  a  State  of  farmers.  We  want  smaller  farms  and  more  capital.  I  look 
in  vain  for  a  class  of  men  to  represent  the  tenant  farmers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  or  the  most  intelligent  of  the  farmers  of  the  Northern  and  Weti 
States,  or  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada:  men  to  cultivate  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  acres  as  they  should  be  cultivated — with  brains  and  capital — the 
true  "yeomanry*"  of  a  country  :  men  who.  with  large  general  intelligence  and 
fair  education,  which  enables  them  to  avail  themselves  of  every  improvement 
that  will  lessen  labor  or  enlarge  their  income,  are  up  and  afield  with  the  sun.  to 
direct  and  urge  on  the  daily  toil,  and  know  how,  if  need  be.  themselves  to  guide 
the  plough,  to  sow  and  to  reap,  and  obtain  desired  results,  with  smallest 
diture  of  time,  labor  and  monej  -  class  of  men  are  not  "aim  their 

earnings  are  not   spent  ••abroad."   whether  at  the   springs  or  in  fore'.; 
TheT  profits  go  into  banks  of  general  improvement,  essentially  home  in;:  - 
Our  representative  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  "planters" — men  of  collegiate  or 
universitv  education  :  men  of  large  acres,  op*>n  halls  and   open  hands,  fond  of 
social  life,  who  find  it  hard  to  forego  the  style  and  luxury  of  living  inbred  for 
centuries,  doubly  hard  to  economize  and  to* realize  the  new  order  of  thi    gs  I 
lowing  in  the  wake  of  the  fearful  revolution  we  have  just  pas—  gh.     While 

many,  verv  many,  have  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  have  retrieved  or  a:~ 
ing  their  shattered  fortunes  by  high   endeavor,  others,  and.  I   re.-  say,  of 

good  name,  are  learning  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  preaching  false  doctrines, 
calling  to  Hercules  for  help.  Instead  of  manfully  putting  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  lifting  the  State  from  the  slough,  they  sink  her  deeper  with  their 
plaints,  and  frighten  by  their  wailing  others  who  might  have  com-  -:ue. 

I  vesterday  (February  24  had  occasion  to  drive  through  a  portion  of  four  coun- 
ts— Henrico.  Goochland.  Powhatan   and   Chesterfield — and  I  met   many   men 
and  teams,  from  one  mule  and  cart  with  half  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  cord  wood  to 
iour-horse  team,  with  half  a  cord  of  wood,  toiling  and  ploughing  through  tw 
to  eighteen  inches  of  mud  or  tough   clay.     Oh,  those   roads,  those  roads!     In- 
faiidum  renovarc  dolorcm.     These  men  represent  another  class  of  ••farmers"  not 
yet  educated  to  all  that  the  name  implies  ;   but  they  are  steadily  improi 
from  them  the  "old  State"  will  yei  pet  •"yeoman's"  work.     Just   now  with  them 
orchards  and  pleasant  home  surroundings  are   the  exception.     I  write  in  n 
vidious  spirit.     Education  and  example  will  make  the  ■  ~ant 

will  come  the  remedy. 

I  fear  ere  this  you  have  asked  "  What  the  has  all  this  to  do  with  fruit? 

I  asked  for  bread  and  have  got  a  stone.'*     Well,  I  hatdly  know  m] 
thinking,  and  you  know  when  a  man  is  guilty  of  that,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  he 
won't  do.     I  give  you  the  nut,  burn  or  crack  for  the  kernel  as  seems  to  you 
Open  to  the  warm  breezes  of  the  South,  reaches  of  the  sea  extending  far  inland. 
Protected  from  the  extreme  cold  winds  of  the  North  by  her  mountain  ra:  .    • 
'•Virginia'"  possesses  a  milder  and  more  equable  climate  than  any  of  the  Middle 
States.     Her  rich  valleys  and  hillsides  are  particularly  adapted  to  varied    agri- 
culture and  growth  of  fruit.     The   "'United  States  Pomological  Associat: 
which  met  here  in  Richmond  a  few  years  ago.  and  again  last  year  in  Baltimore, 
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demonstrated  that  she  then  surpassed  every  "  State  in  the  Union  "  in  the  beauty 
and  quality  of  her  fruit.  Even  California,  grand  display  though  she  made, 
yielded  the  palm  to  Virginia  in  pears  and  apples.  Peaches  of  largest  size  and 
finest  flavor  may  be  grown  with  little  effort.  'Tis  true  a  late  frost  may  occasion" 
ally  destroy  the  prospects  of  a  full  crop,  but  by  a  selection  of  earlier  and  later 
varieties,  fruit  may  be  obtained  every  season.  I  speak  from  experience,  as  in 
fourteen  years  I  have  not  failed  to  have  at  least  a  few.  Of  grapes,  France  has 
given  first  place  to  our  ;i  Norton  "  as  the  best  red  wine  grape.  And  the  best  of 
table  grapes  glut  our  markets  in  the  season.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  box 
them  away  for  Winter  use. 

The  respected  President  of  the  "  Tuckahoe  Club  "  shows  us  that  the  raspberry 
does  not  find  our  sun  too  fervid.  Franklin  Davis  &  Co.  demonstrate  that  the 
strawberry  culture  can  be  made  an  extensive  and  profitable  business,  giving  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  hands,  and  sending  thousands  of  crates  to  New  York 
and  other  Northern  marts.  Our  own  markets  are  supplied  by  surrounding  gar- 
deners at  rates  that  bring  this  delicious  fruit  within  the  reach  of  all.  Cherries 
nnd  plums  are  in  abundance.  The  fig  grows  to  perfection.  The  apple  attains  to 
highest  flavor,  and  grows  to  perfection.  Our  "Albemarle  Pippin"  is  celebrated 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  is  asked  for  at  the  tables  of  Royalty.  Early 
Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Pied  Astrachan,  Cheese,  Winesap  and  Albemarle 
Pippin  give  us   supply  from  July  to  April. 

Pears  are  admirably  adapted  to  this  State,  and  will  well  repay  care  and  cul- 
ture. "Experience  is  a  dear  school."  and  some  of  us  who  have  been  through 
it,  are  not  as  enthusiastic  as  we  were  twelve  and  fifteen  years  ago.  Those  were 
flush  times,  and  nurserymen  were  numerous,  smooth  tongued  and  plausible  : 
we  bought  in  haste,  to  rue  at  leisure  ;  we  did  not  make  haste  slowly,  but  planted 
freely,  and  at  high  prices.  As  each  named  variety  was  better  than  the  preced- 
ing, it  was  hard  to  choose,  but  the  agents  were  kind  and  benevolent  and  helped 
us  to  select  !  I  planted  a  thousand  trees — Dwarf  and  Standard,  and  twenty  va- 
rieties. They  were  tended  and  trained  with  care,  Quenouiile.  Pyramid  and  Es- 
palier were  familiar  terras.  The  crooked  were  made  straight,  the  rampant  were 
snubbed,  checked  and  cut  back  ;  the  weak  were  fed  and  pampered  ;  clean  cultiva- 
tion was  the  order  of  the  day  !  For  a  few  years  the  watchman's  call,  "all's  well,'' 
was  heard  in  the  land  !  But  suddenly  a  change  came.  "Fire  blight" — the 
"Black  death"  of  the  pear  tree — attacked  and  cut  down  the  vigorous  and  the 
weak,  in  full  leaf,  in  flower,  or  in  fruit.  Some  varieties  were  cat  off  rank  and 
file:  of  others,  only  single  specimens  :  the  beauty  had  departed  :  full  five  hun- 
dred died  !  I  lost  interest  in  those  remaining,  and  had  no  pleasure  in  them.  In 
time  the  destroyer  left  for  other  fields  and  orchards  new.  I  have  taken  stock, 
and  for  information  to  beginners,  give  the  names  of  the  varieties  resisting  or  un- 
touched by  the  plague  :  Duchesse  d'  Angouleme,  Seckel,  Tyson,  Beurre  d'  An- 
jou,  Buffum,  Sheldon.  Beurre  Boussock,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Andrew.  Flemish 
Beauty,  Bartlett.  These  are  all  first-class  fruit,  and  if  the  experience  of  others 
confirms  my  experience  of  their  ability  to  resist  this  disease,  we  can  plant  no 
better.  There  is  no  reason  why  fruit  trees  should  not  be  planted  by  every  man 
or  woman  owning  a  lot  of  ground,  and  by  every  farmer  in  the  State  ;  certainly 
no  farm  is  complete  without  its  orchard;  suggestive  as  it  is  of  comfort,  health 
and  happiness  of  the  little  ones  !  How  I  long  to  see  her  waste  places  filled,  her 
hillsides  dotted  with  happy  homes! 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  in  passing  to  the  then  far  "South."  the  writer,  though 
a  young  man,  had  travelled  in  many  climes,  remembers  with  pleasure  the  feelings 
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awakened  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  genial  clime.  "The  sun,  the  soil,  but 
not  the  mind  the  same."  Richmond,  on  the  "James,''  was  then  a  picturesque  and 
beautiful  city,  but  she  grows  more  young  and  develops  more  beauty  as  she  advances 
in  age.  Since  then,  I  have  seen  Virginia  from  the  East  and  from  the  West,  from 
the  North  and  from  the  South,  and,  from  every  aspect,  she  is  beautiful  !  Who 
that  has  surveyed  the  panorama  from  the  "Peaks  of  Otter"  on  the  North,  or 
from  "Bald  Knob"  on  the  South,  has  not  felt  himself  carried  away  by  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  scenes  spread  out  before  him  ?  Mountain  beyond  moun- 
tain, far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  clothed  in  verdure  of  varying  hues.  The  ever- 
changing  play  of  light  and  shade  spread  out  before  his  admiring  gaze  !  Or  if 
again  be  looks  on  the  same  expanse  when,  as  if  by  the  "stroke  of  an  enchanter's 
wand,"  "hill,  dale  and  sloping  lawn"  are  submerged  in  a  billowy  sea.  with  here 
and  there  a  mountain  top  as  an  island,  rising  from  this  ocean  of  tossing,  surg- 
ing,  rolling  vapor,  does  not  feel  impelled  to  exclaim,  "Surely  this  is  a  goodly 
country."  and  if  Virginia  has  given  him  birth,  proudly  say,  "this  is  my  own,  my 
native  land."  The  mother  of  Presidents !  The  mother  of  States  !  The  Old 
Dominion  !  Without  a  blot  on  her  escutcheon !  Her's  has  been  a  grand  history  ! 
Her's  shall  be  a  grand  future.  J.  G.  Beattie. 

[We  are  greatly  obliged  to  Dr.  Beattie  for  the  above  excellent  article.  Vir- 
ginia has  no  better  informed  farmer,  or  more  public  spirited  citizen  than  the 
Doctor. — Ed.] 


TWO  GRAND  THINGS  FOR  VIRGINIA  ACCOMPLISHED. 
1.  The  passage  of  the  Bill  in  Congress  decreasing  the  tobacco  tax  from  24  cents 
to  16  cents.  We  wanted  it  all  taken  off,  or  a  tax  put  upon  every  manufacture 
North  classed  under  the  head  of  luxuries.  There  are  two  troubles  we  suffer  from  in 
Congress,  namely,  the  impossibility,  as  a  rule,  of  depending  upon  a  Northern  or 
Western  Democrat  when  the  South  needs  anything  done  for  her,  and  the  better 
attention  given  to  business  by  the  Republicans  than  by  the  Democrats.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  average  Republican  drinks  less  whiskey,  and  keeps  closer  in  his 
seat  than  the  average  Democrat,  and  so,  though  in  the  minority  in  the  House,  ac- 
tually rules  it.  Now  that  the  tobacco  tax  is  settled,  certainly  for  some  time  to 
come,  things  in  the  tobacco  line  are  bound  to  look  up.  Medium  grades  will  be 
called  for  as  well  as  high  grades,  and  that  is  not  a  little  gain.  2.  The  James 
River  Railway  Bill  has  been  passed.  In  our  judgment,  no  event  could  possibly 
redound  to  our  advantage  more  than  this,  save  the  settlement  of  the  Debt  ques- 
tion, and  that  would  have  been  fixed  but  for  the  revolutionary  minority  in  the 
House.  It  is  simply  horrible  that  Virginia  should  be  thus  dragged  in  the  mire 
of  infamy,  and  made  a  hissing  and  a  scorn  when  people  were  wont  to  speak  of 
her  with  respect,  honor  and  affection.  In  the  face  of  this  awful  spectacle,  who 
has  the  hardihood  to  talk  of  immigration  or  other  aid  to  us? 

Mb.  E.  G.  Booth,  of  Philadelphia,  has  recently  purchased  the  famous  old  es- 
tate of  "The  Grove,"  that  originally  belonged  to  Gov.  Robert  Carter,  on  the 
lower  James,  some  six  miles  from  Williamsburg.  Mr.  Booth  proposes  to  hold 
at  an  early  day  a  grand  celebration,  which  we  know  will  be  interesting  and 
happy  to  those  who  may  be  present.  Mr.  B.  informs  us  that  on  this  estate  are 
large  accumulations  of  shells,  which  are  uncommonly  rich  in  fertilizing  proper- 
ties, and  that  he  has  ordered  machinery  from  the  North,  with  which  he  intends 
to  use  in  making  this  deposit  valuable  for  farming  purposes. 
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Senator  Tyler,  who  represents  the  great  cattle  counties  of  Pulaski,  Giles, 
Bland  and  Tazewell,  and  who  has  won  for  himself  so  much  praise  for  his  states- 
manlike views  and  votes  in  the  present  Legislature,  has  offered  a  bill  in  the  Senate 
for  the  inspection  of  cattle,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  and  will,  doubtless,  pass 
lhe  Legislature.  The  bill  provides,  ''That  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  bring  any  cattle 
jnto  this  State  between  the  10th  of  March  and  the  10th  of  October  of  each  year 
from  any  place  south  of  the  line  separating  Virginia  from  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  a  prolongation  thereof  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  inspected  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  pronounced  free  from  dis- 
ease, and  not  liable  to  communicate  diseases  to  cattle  in  this  State,  or  to  infect 
any  boat,  car,  or  other  vehicle  in  which  they  may  be  transported  or  conveyed  so 
that  other  cattle  may  thereby  become  infected  or  diseased :  Provided,  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  require  any  cattle  raised  in  North  Carolina  west  of  the 
top  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  or  in  Tennessee,  to  be  inspected. 

"The  Governor  shall  appoint  eight  inspectors  of  cattle,  who  shall,  during  their 
term  of  office,  reside  at  Goodson,  Patrick  Courthouse,  Danville,  Norfolk  or 
Portsmouth.  Boykin's  Depot,  Hicksford,  Covington  and  Cumberland  Gap." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  space  for  the  bill,  as  it  is  an  important  one  to 
our  stock  men.  Mr.  Tyler  informs  us  that  Capt.  Preston  and  Mr.  Byars,  of 
Washington  county,  and  others  in  his  district,  have  lost  a  number  of  cattle  by 
importation  of  the  disease  during  the  past  year. 

Gen.  Gilbert  S.  Meem,  in  a  private  note  says:  "I  inclose  check  for  my  sub- 
scription to  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.  I  have  fixed  on  the  20th  of 
August  to  have  my  next  sheep  sale.  My  sheep  are  wintering  remarkably  well, 
and  I  will  offer  some  250  for  sale,  a  majority  of  which  will  be  pure  bred  South- 
downs.  I  find  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  preferred,  and  I  shall  offer  more  in  pro- 
portion than  Cotswolds.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  crowd  will  be  greater 
than  last  year,  as  the  sale  of  last  year  generally  gave  satisfaction.  Will  offer 
some  pure  bred  Shorthorns  also  at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  W.  C.  Cocke,  of  Columbia,  Va.,  wr'tes  :  "About  eighteen  months  ago  I 
came  iuto  possession  of  a  farm  in  the  lower  part  of  Fluvanna  county,  on  which 
there  is  putting  up,  in  almost  every  field,  patches  of  wire  grass.  My  neighbors 
say  it  has  spread  very  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  and,  if  "something  is 
not  done"  to  stop  it,  it  will  soon  spread  over  the  entire  farm.  Now.  the  object 
of  this  letter  is  to  ask  that  you  will  write  to  some  of  the  contributors  to  the  South- 
ern Planter  and  Farmer,  and  see  if  you  cannot  get  one  or  more  articles  written 
on  wire  grass-  Whether  it  can  be  exterminated,  and  how?  If  it  claims  to  be 
of  any  advantage  to  the  farmer,  and  of  what  nature.  &c.,&c.  ?"  [Will  some  of  our 
correspondents  reply.] 


Our  young  friend,  Mr.  Warner  Moore,  of  this  city,  a  large  manufacturer  of 
and  dealer  in  plaster,  has  furnished  us  with  an  interesting  article  on  the  action 
of  plaster  on  crops,  &c,  but  we  are  forced  to  omit  it  by  reason  of  pressure  of 
other  articles  on  our  columns.  Any  one  wishing  good  plaster  can  secure  it 
from  Mr.  Moore. 


EXCHANGES. 
Magazine  of  Art.— We  find  in  the  current  number  of  this  periodical  a  large 
number  of  exquisite  wood  cuts,  and   several  excellent  sketches  of  living  artists, 
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and  general  art  matters.     Published   by   Cassell.  Petter  x  Galpin.  New  York. 
Price,  $3  a  year. 

Aicake- — Pietorially.  this  number  is  delightful,  while  its  articles  are  in 
keeping  with  their   usual   high  character.     We  always   welcome  this  charming 
magazine,  and  our  little  boy  claps  his  hands  at  the  sight  of  it.     Send  for  a  speci- 
men copy,  and  you  will  be  sure  to  subscribe.     Only  $2  for  a  year's  enjoyment. 
The  same  enterprising  publishers  (Lathroo  fli  Co..  Boston),  publish  Bahyland, 
h  is  exquisite  for  the  little  ones.     Only  50  cents. 

Who  does  not  know  of  Godey'*  Magazine  ?  Well,  it  is  just  as  full  of  good 
things  as  ever — steel  engravings,  fashion  plates,  stories,  recipes,  work  depart- 
ment. &c.  all  for  $2.     Special  inducements  are  offered  to  clubs. 

. — The  March  number  is  filled  with  well  written  articles 
adapted  to  the  diversified  tastes  of  its  numerous  readers.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a  magazine  so  full  of  interesting  matter  as  Scribner. 

St.  Nicholas  for  March. — We  never  see  a  copy  of  this  magazine,  so  laden  with 
charming  stories,  humorous  and  pathetic,  with  striking  illustrations,  rebuses  and 
riddles,  without  feeling,  "O,  would  I  were  a  child  again.*"  No  parent  should 
deny  his  little  one  the  pleasure  which  its  pages  would  afford  them.  We  cannot 
conceive  that  S3  could  be  so  expended  as  to  afford  children  more  delight  than, 
for  a  year,  to  have  a  monthly  visit  from  this  bewitching  St.  Nick. 

■  Floral  Guide — This  work  is  before  us,  and  those  who  send  five  cents  to 
James  Tick.  Rochester.  X.  Y. .  for  it  will  be  disappointed.  Instead  of  ge  g 
a  cheap  thing,  as  the  price  would  seem  to  indicate,  they  will  receive  a  handsome 
work  of  1'  kg  r.nd  perhaps  500  illustrations — not  cheap,  but  elegant  illustra- 
tions, on  the  very  best  of  calendered  p*per.  and  as  a  set-off  to  the  whole,  an  ele- 
Colored  Plate,  that  we  would  judge  cost  twice  the  price  of  the  book. 

The  Nursery  is  just  what  you  want  for  your  little  ones  learning  to  read.  The 
beautiful  pictures,  with  short  instructive  stories,  in  large  type,  are  a  delight  both 
to  the  children  and  their  mothers.  Our  little  ones  never  tire  of  them.  Published 
by  Jno.  L.  Shorey.  Boston.     Pric      -     ' 

tou  bear  with  us  for  one  word  about  ihe  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly"?     It 
»     nil  visitor,  full  of  good  reading   for  Sunday  or  week  day,  and 
handsomely  illustrated.     Published  in  New  York,  a*  £2. 

books-itew  _A.nsr:D  OLD. 

We  have  the  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF  BOOKS,  old  and  new 

In  all  the  Departments  of  Literature 

to  be  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

Our  prices  are  lower  in  manv  cases  than  the  same  books  can  be  had  elsewhere. 
ind  books  in  CHEAP  STYLE  at  your  price,  and  in  the  BEST  STYLE  at 
qur  price. 

J.  W.  Raxdolh  5c  English, 

Publishers.  Booksellers,  Stationers.  Printers.  Binders. 
Blank  Book  and  Paper  Bos  Manufacturers, 

1302  and  -i  Main  ;:ree:.  Richmond. 
'Old  Books  and  pamphlets  bought  or  taken  in  exchange.  mh 


MARBLEHEAD 

MAMMOTH    CABBAGE. 

There  being  a  good  deal  of  seed  in 
the  market  raised  from  very  poor  stock, 
which  must  fail  to  give  satisfaction,  hav- 
ing been  the  original  introducer  of  the 
Giant  Cabbage,  which  when  raised  from 
the  right  strain  of  seed  under  proper 
cultivation,  has  been  grown  to  weigh 
vver  GO  pounds  to  a  single  plant,  and 
sixty  tons  to  the  acre,  I  now  offer  to  the 
public  seed  that  has  been  raised  by 
myself  with  peculiar  care,  all  of  it  from 
extra  large,  extra  solid  head".  The  Mar- 
blehead  Mammoth  is  not  only  the  larg 
est,  but  is  one  of  the  most  crisp  and 
sweetest  of  all  varieties  of  the  cabbage 
family,  as  will  be  seen  by  extracts  of 
letters  to  be  found  in  my  Seed  Cata- 
logue, where  my  customers  state  that 
they  have  raised  cabbages  from  my  seed 
that  have  weighed  10.  45  and  50  pounds 
each.  Full  instructions  for  cultivation 
sent  with  every  parcel  of  seed.  Seed 
per  pound,  85;  per  ounce,  50  cents; 
per  half  ounce.  25  cents.  My  large  Seed 
Catalogues  sentyVee  to  all  applicants. 
JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY, 

mh  Marblehead,  Mass. 

PATENTS. 

Any  information  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents.  Caveats,  Trade  marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  '"How  to  sell  Patents,"  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  "Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law,"  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions,  120  pages,  price  GO  cents. 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling 
Rights.     MANX  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents. 

116  W.  Baltimore  St.,  onposite  Sun 
Iron  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

sept-ly. 


FOIR    SALE. 

Ladies  and  Gents'  Riding  and 
Driving  Horses,  Heavy  Draft 
Horses,  Short-Horns,  Cotswolds 
sheep  (  some  Imported  ),  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  hogs,  Bronze  Tur- 
key eggs  $3  per  13,  Plymouth 
Ro'ck  eggs,  13  for  $2.50  or  26  for 
$4  ;  Pekiu   Duck  eggs  same  price. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

dec-6t        Charlottesville,  Va. 


mmmm^Kma 


DEVON  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE. 

Pure  bred  Devons  of  finest  quality 
and  purest  pedigrees.  All  these  Cattle 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  Importa- 
tions of  George  Patterson  and  C.  S. 
Wainwright.  This  breed  far  excells  all 
others  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  gen- 
eral farmer ;  being  the  equals  of  all 
other  breeds  for  Beef  and  Dairy,  and 
superior  to  all  for  the  Yoke. 

For  prices  and  catalogue.  Address 
Devon  Dale  Stock  Farm, 

Feb. — 3t.  Zaxesyille,  Ohio. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  REDUCED  RATES, 

BY  THE  QUANTITY. 

Ever-bearing  Mulberry  Trees,  per  100, 
$15. 

Wild  Goose  Plums,  per  100,  615. 

Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  years  old,  per 
1,000.  $25. 

Apple  Trees.  2  and  3  years  old,  25  va- 
rieties. 8  2  per  100. 

Peach  Trees,  1  year  old,  4  to  5  feet  high  ; 
Amden's  June,  and  25  other  varie- 
ties, $12  per  100. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

W.  K.  NELSON. 
mh  Augusta,  Ga. 

"W.    "W-    ESTILL, 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 

Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported  Stock.     Young  |Stock 
Dc-ly  For  Sale. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  16  months  old,  816,  an- 
I  other  4£   months  old,  88.     PIGS  four 
|  months  old.  $6  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Va 


HARD  TIMES  MADE  EASY  BY    PURCHASING  YOPR  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAN   EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG-LEAVES. 


Black  Gros-Grain  Silks  at  81  worth  $1  25,  at  $1.10  worth  $1.35,  at  $1.25 

worth  SI. 50,  at  $1.35  worth  $1.75,  at  $1.50  worth  $2. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c,  90c,  $1,  $1.10,  $1.25.,  and  $1.35  per  yard— the 

ciheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c,  and  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap.      * 
Plad  Silks  at  75,  85c,  and  $1 — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  165,  20,  25c,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c,  $1,  and  $1.25— the  best 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c  per  yard. 
Color  ed  Alpacas  at  16| ,•  20  and  25c  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  30c 

per  yard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  6}-,  8i  10  and  12*c  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  12?,  15,   16|c,  aud  up  to  $1  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  10  and  12?c  per  yard  worth  12?  and  16ic. 
All  kiuds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  12-jc.  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16|c 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

New  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6i  and  8£c.  per  yard* 
Soft-Fiuished  Cambiics  at  10,  12?  and  15c  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c  per  yard  worth  10  and  12?c 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12*,  15,  16*,  20  and   25c  per  yard — the  cheapest 

•  ever  seen. 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16tc.  worth  20c  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12s,  15,  161,  20  and  25c.  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12J,  and  16#c  per  yard  worth  12?,  16  and  20c 

per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8 J,  10,  12?,  15,  16 1,  20,  22  and  25c  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  xVwning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20c  per  yard  worth  30c 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c  per  yard  worth  25c 
Full- width  Pillow  Case  Cotton  at  12?c  worth  15c  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.     We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Wain- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &c 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,  now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses  of  the 

Blackhawk  Trotting  and   Riding  Stock,  The  Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 

— AXD  — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  by  the  middle  of 
February,  will  let  them  for  the  Spring  season  to  paying  business  men  or  to  clubs 
on  terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BLTLLS  fit  for  service. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-ly  S.  W.  FICKLIN,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

XDIETVOlNr    CATTLE 

— AND— 

SHROPSHIRE   SHEEP 

FOR  SALE. 


Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 

Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master  James," 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  July.  1876.  The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams — the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices.  &c..  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  N.  KEN  WON, 

feb-12raos  Sabbot  Island  PostofBce,  Goochland  Co..  Va. 

WALKUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H3  02.  CDSJ22IS     ^  W  m  OS.  im  ^  S3  » 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
Buck,  two  year  old,  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families, Seventeens 
and  Sallies . 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a  splendid  Poland-China 
Boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 

oct — tf  Angusta  Co.,  Va. 

BITY 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN  MILLS  CASSIMERES. 

sep-tf 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY, 

A.TsTT>    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  AID  POULTRY  YARDS, 

FREDEBICKSB  UR  G,    VA . , 

"Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  Northern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


AYRSHIRES. — Two  splendid  bulls:  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
old,  and  both  sired  by  the  "Duke  of  Charlton,"  first  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  ( A.LDERNEYS).— Bulh  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
aud  Heifers  in  calf,  also  Yearlings  and  Calves  in  season  :  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entiiled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C.  C.  Herd  Reg- 
ister. Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  by  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS. — Lambs  for  sale  in  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROPSHIRES. — Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck. 

SOUTHDOWNS. — Lambs  from  select  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram,  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

figg*  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms. 

SWINE— 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESSEX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POULTB"Y. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz: 
Light  Brahmas,   Plymouth   Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..$1  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "     ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks,               "  "     ...  2  50 
Brown  Chinese  Geese,  |:  "     ..300 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
&-  of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


$H?°  All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
care  to  go  safely  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders;  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
the  State.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mh — ly  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


*2flft&  Prepare  flAgnciiltural  Lime 

The  Best  Fertilizer  for  Cotton, 
Tobacco,  Peanuts,  &c. 

It  is  a  fertilizer  that  pays  three  to  four  hundred  per  cent,  profit  on  cotton,  and 
is  better  than  Peruvian  Guano  on  Tobacco,  and  the  best  fertilizer  for  Peanuts. 
Mr.  Charles  E.  MeCullers,  Leachburg.  X.  C.  made  in  1877.  one  thousand  and 
fifty  pounds  lint-cotton  per  ton  more  than  on  same  land  without  fertilizer.  Value 
of  cotton.  $10-3:  cost  of  lime  and  application.  $20;  nett  profit.  $85. 

B.  M.  Seago.  Esq..  Augusta.  Gra.,  by  careful  experiment,  made  for  the  Georgia 
Agricultural  Department  Reports  (see  G-  A.  Report  of  Crops.  1878),  increased 
yield  over  no  fertilizer  '2.700  pounds  seed-cotton  per  ton,  worth  at  least  $67.50. 
Cost  of  lime.  $16.50;  nett  profit.  $50  per  ton. 

Result  of  an  experiment  on  Tobacco  made  by  W.  B.  Gee.  Esq.,  Oral  Oaks: 
Lee  s  Prepared  L:me.  150  pounds  to  quarter  acre  :  yield.  104.  Peruvian  Guano. 
7o  pounds  to  quarter  acre  ;  yield.  "200.  Quality  of  tobacco  fmm  the  use  of  Lime, 
rich  and  oily;  from  Guano,  thin  and  chaffy.  All  planters  and  dealers  know  the 
difference  in  value  of  the  two  kinds.  Difference  in  cost,  even  using  double  the 
quantity  of  Lime,  is  nearly  64  per  acre.  The  Guano  was  exhausted,  while  the 
Lime  will  be  as  good  or  better  for  the  next  crop.  As  to  Peanuts,  all  who.  have 
used  it  say  it  is  better  even  used  in  the  same  quantity. 

Prepared  akd  Sold  By 
S@=  Send  fur  Circular.  A.  S.  LEE, 

mh-tf  Richmond,  Va. 

INCREASE  OF  WHEAT  ECONOMY 

IN  CORN  CULTIVATION. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW, 


This  Harrow  took  the  highest  Centennial  Award  given  to  Harrows.  It  Xever 
Clogs:  pulverizes  fifty  per  cent,  more  and  better  than  any  Harrow  ever  aiade. 
Cultivates  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  oats  after  they  are  above  the  ground  with 
perfect  safety,  and  largely  increases  their  yield.  Fifty  thousand  farmers  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Cnited  States  are  using  it.  Southern  farmers  find  it  to  be  ex- 
actly what  they  want.     Prices  reduced.     Apply  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  to 

THE  THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW  CO., 

mh— 'tf 

Geneva.  N.  Y. 


WKI.  I*.  BRADBURY, 

P.   O-,  Nason,    Orange    Co,  ~V7"«t. 

BREEDS 


f  THE  FARM 

HOUDAN  FOWLS 


THE  FARMER-.?  FOWL  I 
I  have  a  very  superior  lot  of  birds  now  for  sale. 
Especial  inducements  to  those  who  wish  to  ini- 
I  prove  their  FARM- YARD  POULTRY. 


JERSEY  BED 


THE  FARMERS  PIG! 

A  real,  genuine,  practical  pig.     The  pig  to  raise 

I  for  profit,  not  for  fancy.     A  few  for  sale  this  winter. 

.  have  a  number  of  sows  in  farrow  in   March. 

|  Orders  booked  aow.     Price.  $12  a  pair  at  2  months 

r     JERSEY  CATTLE.  SCOTCH  COLLTE  (Shep- 
AI.  -  herd),  and  ENGLISH.  BASKET  BEAGLE  DOGS. 

(  All  from  Imported  Stock. 

jan]  I^SEHTD  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.  =iga 

FURNITURE!     FURNITURE! 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL. 

On  hand  a    full  and  complete  stock  of  FURNITURE  of  all  descriptions  from 
the  m  le  manufacturer?  East  and  West,  also  of  my  own  make.     Parties 

in  -want  will  not  be  doing  justice  to  themselves  without  giving  me  a  call  and  ex- 
amine   my  stock  and  prices.     A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Orders  by  mail  promp- [y     I        led  to. 

WILLIAM  DAFFEON.  1438  Main  Street. 
MATTRESS  AND  UPHOLSTERING  ROOMS.  No*.  10.1S&  --'0  North  15th  st. 

c^:r:pets  i    ca-ireets  i 

I  offer  for  •  ery  reasonable  terms,  a   lot   of  very  fine   Three  ply  Extra 

Sup--  ae  Cotton  Chains  from  the  very  best  Mills  in 

the  country.     Not  having  room.  I  will  sell  verv  cheap.     Please  call  ar:d  examine 

w  Shades.         WILLIAM  DAFFfiOi, 

dec— 4t  1438  Main  street. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MOULDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

of  Baltimore.     Also,  LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES 
of  a.  -rrnan  and  French,    wholesale  and  retail.     Would  call  atten- 

tion of  the  trade  to  the  follow      .  18  ,18   by  40.  20  by  42.  22  by  40, 

and  - 

icate  Baltimore  pri 
PICTURE  F  as  made  at  twenty  minutes"  notice. 

dec— 4t  WILLI  A  al  DAFFRO  N. 1438  Main  Street 

GOOD  CURE  FOR  HARD  TIMES. 

A  PLANTATION   OP  EARLY 

PROLIFIC    and    RELIANCE  PURE-BREP 

Raspberries.  _,_ _  _  ______  _,  _--  — 

2K2-222         -opsALZ:  SHORTHORNS 

200.000    Cinderella   and     Continental 

Strawberry   Fluids.     Millions    of  othei 

Pla  erything 

L,  and  rare.     P-  Send  for 

to  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP, 

c  BENNETT,  And  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 


Clinchdale  Herd 


1  JERSEY  H.  R.  CATTLE 


Fruit  Gr  J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS, 

'.:   -21  Woodbury.  N.  J.  jan-ly  Bean's  Station,  Tenn. 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  choice  selection  : 

The  Towanda  Eureka  Mower,  which  took  a  diploma  at  onr  last  Fair,  and  we 
believe  superior  to  all  others  now  on  the  market.  It  tedders  the  hay  after  cut- 
ting it.  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  mowers, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

Russell's  Celebrated  Masstllon  Thresher,  worked  either  by  steam  or  horses. 

The  Farmer's  Friexd  Drill,  which  has  superior  attatchments  for  fertilizers 
and  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoads  &  McComb's  Superior  Oak-tanned  Leather  Bei.tixg. 

•T.  Yearslet's  Celebrated  Superphosphate. 

Sulky  Plows,  Harrows,  Corx  Shellers  and  Farm  Implements  in  general. 


For  the  Ladies. 


The  superior   Light  Running.    Dur- 
able and  Cheap 

WHITE 


l\li    f 


orgy's 

Having  purchased  an  interest  in  the  revet-  ™TENT  BED  SPRING   AND 
sible  points  and  share  slips,  I  am  now  fitting  TAYLOR'S    CHURN. 

them  to  all   leading   plows.     This   point   is  inpn\T  T?    PPPTHXiUfiTir 

really  stronger  than   a   solid   point,    as    we         JUfll>»   ■»•   OK±.IM&HAW, 

have  proven  by  severe  tests.     Farmers  are  Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent, 
invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves.  No.  16  Ninth  S:.  Richmond,  Va. 


tfi 


LONE  FINE" 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  One 
Colored  Flower  Plate  and  300 
Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
how  to  grow  them.  All  for  a  Five 
Cent  Stamp.     In  English   or   German. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den, 17-3  Pages.  Six  Colored  Plates. 
and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For 
50  cents  in  paper  covers:  81.00  in  ele- 
gant cloth.     In  German  or  English. 

Vick's     Illustrated     Monthly 
Magazine — 32  Pages,  a  Colored  Plate  ; 
in  every  ni/mber  and  m?ny  fine  Engrav- 
ings.    Price  $1.25  a  vear  ;  Five  Copies 
for  8-3.00.- 

Vick's  Seeds  are  the  best  in  the 
world.  Send  Five  Cent  Stamp  for  a 
Floral  Guide,  containing  List  and 
Prices,  and  plenty  of  information.  Ad- 
dress, '     JAMES   VICK, 

jan-3t Rochester.  X.  Y. 

For  TWELVE  Ever-Blooming 

KUSES 

im media  te  - 

_■     ■ 

ad  othf<  i 
lante  at 

'«*■'  •  Catn- 

lognei'-ee.    Innisfallen  Greenhouses,  >>> \.,jnt:,/  p 

feb-2t 


This  PEACH  for  late  use  is  very  su- 
perior—clinging to  the  tree  till  middle 
of  October,  and  will  keep  well  until 
middle  of  Xovember,  is  juicy  and 
sweet,  medium  sized,  half  cling  and 
very  desirable  as  a  late  peach.  Per- 
sons wishing  these  trees  will  address 

WM.  O.  HURT, 
Loxe  Pine  P.  0.,  Bedford  Co..  Va. 

feb.,  mch\,  aug.,  sep.,  oct. 

r  ruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits 

Of  various  kinds,   for   sale  at  reduced 
rates  by 

L.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Editor  and  Proprietor, 
feb-tf       Southern  Planter  and  F  m  m  e 


'IIAL  Alio  UriANO  F»HIS  Wt/RLOS  MIR  PRIZES  AND 
AILJHE    U.S.  STATE  TAIH   PREMIUMS  IN   1377.  &  IB78. 

,       INQUIRES  LESS  5£5!B»raJ&^^ 

P$u-jV!iD«'«s  twice J»r*srAS^E_-    |£T^ 
T"'B',!lIsroR«KiaffYF 
i  a  K  DEDCBICK.&  CO.  ALBANY,  NY 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOB  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED,  WARRANTED  PURE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


ETIUW  PHOSPHATE  fOWAM. 

CHARLESTON.  S.  C. 
&3=For  circulars  and  particulars  app. 

or  WM.  C.BEE  &  CO.. 

WM.  A.  JAMES.  -      *fe, 

Geu'l  Travelling  Ag ':.  Adger's  Wharf,  Charleston. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Ya. 

Delivery  Warehouses : 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA. 
Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sis.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  MILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 
A.  E.  ADDISOH  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ALEXAITEBIA,    "vJL 

LSI  k  TAYLOR  BROS-,  Agents, 

Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

LTI^CHBLTBG-,    "V.A- 

sei::-:: 


A  Word  to  Advertisers. 

Its  patrons  are  farmers,  and  the  names  of  the  contributors  to 
its  pages,  to  he  found  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet,  will  show  their 
character.  Treating  as  it  does  of  Southern  interests,  and  always 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  its  utterances  receive  attention,  and 
its  work  is  appreciated.  There  is  no  portion  of  its  space  of  more 
solid  and  practical  interest  than  that  given  to  its  advertisements ; 
and  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  cover  all  that  concerns  an 
agriculturist.     The  terms  will  be  found  below. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  extracts  of  letters  we  pre- 
sent, to  show  the  standing  of  this  journal  in  the  eyes  of  its  sub- 
scribers ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  ev^ry  advertisement  we 
publish  will  not  go  barren  of  fruit,  either  to  seller  or  buyer.  The 
Planter  and  Farmer,  being  in  a  book  form,  is  preserved  by  its 
subscribers,  and  hence  advertisers  are  permanently  kept  before 
our  readers. 

TEB31S   FOR   AnVJEBTISIJSG ; 

One  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion. ..82  00  i     %  P-ige,  six  months „ 555  CO 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  six  months 10  00        \4,  page,  one  year ".""".".."""'.100  00 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  one  y>ar.... 15  00      1    page,  single  insertion '.'.'..'.'.'.""".'.'.'.".  20  00 

%  page  six  months 30  00      1    page,  six  months .'.'.'.."........100  00 

%  page  oneyear 56  00      1    page,  one  year !."..180  00 

Outside  back  Covei,  double  rates;  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.  No  advertise- 
ments tak^n  for  front  cover. 

No  chaipe  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted  for  less  than  three  months.  Transient  advertisers,  rash  in  ad- 
vance. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  25th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    We  adhere  strictly  to  our  printed  rates 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Richmond,  Va. 


THOROUGHBRED  STOCK 

I  am  breeding 

DEVON      CATTLE,      LEICESTER 

SOUTHDOWN    and    MERINO 

SHEEP,  POLAND-CHINA, 

BERKSHIRE    AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

My  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  took  many  first 
premiums  at  Piedmont,  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 
mond Fairs.  All  bred  from  the  most  noted  aDd 
fashionable  strains  of  Prise-Winning  Stock.  Se- 
lect"! with  great  cave  from  the  best  herds  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  price  list.  Address 
F.  W,  CHILES, 
Tolersville.  C,  £  O.  R.  R..  Va. 


TEN  PER  CENT.  SUEE 

SATED  BY  GRINDING  TOUR  OWN  GRAIN 
WITH  THE 

G-rang-e   Fai-m    Mill. 

Simple,  Cheap,  Good. 
Send  for  Circular  to 

H.  H.  SWIFT. 
feb-3t  Millbrook.  N.  Y. 


Will  be 

mailed  FREE  to 
all  applicants.    It  con- 
tains 2  500  engravings, 

about  150  paces,  and   full  descri] 

prices  aud  directions  for  planting  over  1200 

varieties  of  Vegetable  aud  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Eto. 

Invaluable  to  all.    Send  for  it.    '    Address 

D.  M.  FEREY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


FREE  BY  MAIL  FOR  $1.00  : 

50,000  Roses  and  other  Choice  Plants. 

100.000  Sharpies.?.    Crescent    Seedling^ 

and  other   fine   varieties   of 

Strawberry  Plants. 

50,000    Raspberries',     including    New 

Rochelle,  Henrietta,  Gregg, 

&c. 

50,000   Grapevines,   as  Moor's  Early. 

Brighton  and  other  choice  sorts 

100,000  Seedling  Evergreens,    Shrubs, 

&c.  in  variety. 
ftSPSpeciai  Mail  List  Free.  Address 
I.  C.  WOOD  &  BRO., 
Nurserymen  ami  Florist, 
feb-tf  to  3t  Fishkiix,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.   READ  THIS 


V» «.  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of  Slut)  per  month  and 

expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commissrun,  to  sell  our  now 
and  wonderful  inventions.  He  mean  what  tre  say.  Sam- 
ple free.    Address  SHERMAN  &  CO,  Marshall,  Mich. 


1 


kx 


MANUFACTURES  OF 


THE  PflOl£  &.  HUNT  LET-FEL  TURBINE 


I'/MMaVJiltiMI 


MACHINE  MOULDED 

MILL   CEARINC. 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS* 

B^hJ:«J.t:lii;>^iy:«1?'.I4iirnrTTgi 

For  Sale  or  Excltaap 

TUT  J  C  Organ,  thoroughbred  Short 
DILLjt  Bull,  American  Herd  Book, 
No.  28,334,  bred  by  S.  W.  Ficklin. 

George  Frederick,  high  grade  15-16 
Shorthorn  bull,  about  seven  vears  old, 
bred  by  R.  H.  Fife. 

Both  of  these  balls  are  of  good  milk- 
ing and  beef  families,  and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  producers  of  fine 
calves.  They  will  be  sold  at  moderate 
prices,  or  exchanged  for  stock  cattle, 
or  sheep  at  fair  ra" 

FRED.  M.  WILLS. 

mh — It  Charlottesville.  Va. 

The  Teed's  Water  Wheel 

Is  the  Wheel  for  the  times.  It  is  the 
most  simple,  the  most  durable,  the  low- 
est in  price  (costing  less  than  the  so- 
called  first-class  by  over  fifty  percent.), 
and  the  most  powerful  wheel  in  the 
country.  These  are  facts,  and  we  earn- 
estly desire  that  interested  parties  will 
investigate  our  assertions.  Send  for 
circular.  J.  WAYNE, 

Gilbertsville,  Otseyo  Co..  N.  Y. 
mn — 4t 


lUfSekaGardenScedf. 


V  5i>:N^  GARDEN,FfELD  fr ; 

V  -  ,N  ^  "  FLOWER  SEED 7 
-  w  M*V^a^ -plants  :•■■!:. i  rnuirs 


p 


E     c 


f^Z 


rcrcjced  in.  gardening ,  mailed  to  all  ■ 
applicants enelojiuj  IO  C cnXS  . si ddrcjf 


B.K. BLISS  &SONS. 

34  BARCLAYST'N  Y.C1TY. 


New  Fodder  Plants. 

For  Sale  by  the  Introducer. 

Clean  seed,  15  cents  per  oz.;  SI  per 
lb.  Seed  in  the  chaff.  50  cents  per 
quart.     By  mail,  postpaid. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Roots.  50  cents  per 
half  pound  ;  %\  per  pound. 

Egyptian  Corn,  or  Brown  Dhoura.  15 
-r  pkt.:    25  cents  per  \  pound  ; 
65  cents  per  pound. 

White  Egyptian  Corn.  15  cents  per 
pkt.;   75  cents  per  pound. 

These  and  many  others  are  described 
in   my  list    of  Specialties  for  farmers. 
Sent  free  bv  mail  to  all  who  apply. 
WH.  H.    CARSON.   Seedsman, 

rnh— 2t 125  Chambers  St..N.  Y. 

POULTRY  AND   PIGEONS. 

C.   E.   L.  HAYWAED, 

Peterboro1.  N.   H.. 

Importer    and    Breeder   of    nearly  all 

kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Pig- 
eons, Ac. 

Is  receiving  stock  from  Europe 
monthly.  Among  the  kinds  lately  im- 
ported are  Langshaws,  Buff  Polish, 
Minorca*.  Pekin  Bantams,  Japanese 
Bantams.  Golden  Pheasants,  Silver 
Pheasants,  Ring-Neck  Pheasants,  Al- 
bino Pheasants,  and  several  kinds  of 
pigeons. 

Mr.  Hayward  has  the  largest  variety 
of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Pigeons  in  Amer- 
ica :  has  won  more  premiums  than  any 
other  breeder  in  America  in  the  last 
three  years.  If  you  are  [in  want  of  any 
kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  or 
eggs  for  hatching,  send  stamp  for  list 
arieties  for  sale  by  Mr.  Hayward. 

Would  take  in  a  partner  with  $1,000 
or  more  capital.  mh — 2t 

FRUIT  TREES*. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1S79,  a  large 
stock  of  Standard  and   Dwarf  Apple, 
Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  Orange,  Quince 
Trees.  Grapes.  Currants.  xc.  xc, 
AT  LOW  RATES. 

Our  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  from 
one  to  six  feet  tall,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

For  next  spring's  planting,  we  offer 
grafted  roots  of  Pear,  Apple  and  Cher- 
ry at  low  rates.  Our  grafts  are  made 
upon  whole  roots,  and  not  short  pieces. 

Wholesale  or  retail  price-lists  fur 
nished  upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

Responsible  Canvassers  wanted. 
E.  MOODY  A  SONS. 
Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Xiagara  Nurseries,  E*tab'd  1839. 

m  h— 2t 


ORCHXLLA    GUANO, 

A  True  Bird  Guano, 
RICH  IB  PHOSPHATES,  ALKALINE  SAITS  AXD  POTASH. 

JOHN  B.  RUSSELL,  IMPORTER, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

$25  PER  TON  CASH. 

mhapr-mv-je — sep  oct 

BONES  DISSOLVED  BY  ACID. 

Acid    Phosphate,    Bone   Meal, 

HIGH  GRADE  CHEMICALS 

AND     OTHER     SUPPLIES     FOR    THE     MANUFACTURE     OF 

HOME  -  MADE   FERTILIZERS. 

LOWEST  CASH' PRICES  FOR  GOODS  OF  GUARANTEED  STANDARD. 


Oar  own  Manufacture  ot  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Guaranteed  25  per  cent, 
test,  a  Specialty. 

APPROVED  FORMULA   FURNISHED  OX  APPLICATION. 

BAUGH     £c     SONS, 

103  South  Street,  Baltimore. 

■fty-Send  for  Prices  and  all  desired  Information.  mh-fi,n 

MEADOW  CREEK  STOCK  FARM, 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY,  VA. 


FOR,     SALE. 

EGOS    FOR    HATCHING. 

Several  MAMBRINO  ROADSTERS  and  SADDLE  HORSES; 
Ture  bred  BROXZE  TURKEYS  ; 

PEKIN  DUCKS  and  DARK  BRAHMAS,  bred  from  premium  stock. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times.     Apply  to 

F  BERGER  MORAN. 

jan — 3m  Box  16  Charlottesville,  Va. 

MARDEN'S  SCALE  FACTORY. 

RAILROAD,    HAY,    COAL.    CATTLE.    PLATFORM 
and  COUNTER  SCALES  of  every  description. 

_..      REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTENDED    TO. 

£v|    Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
T-/*\    isfaction  guaranteed. 

JESSE   HARDEN. 
55  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


In  the  Whole  History  of  Medicine 

No  preparation  has  everperformed  such  marvellous  cures,  or  maintained  so  wide  a 
reputation  as  Ater's  Cherry  Pectoral,  which  is  recognized  as  the  world's  rem- 
edy for  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  Its  long-continued  series  of  wonder- 
ful cures  in  all  climates  has  made  it  universally  known  as  a  safe  and  reliable  agent 
to  employ.  Against  ordinary  colds,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  most  serious 
disorders,  it  acts  speedily  and  surely,  always  relieving  suffering,  and  often  saving 
life.  The  protection  it  affords,  by  its  timely  use  in  the  throat  and  lung  disorders 
fo  children,  makes  it  an  invaluable  remedy  to  be  kept  always  on  hand  in  every 
home.  No  }  ereon  can  afford  to  be  without  it.  and  those  who  have  once  used  it 
never  will.  From  their  knowledge  of  its  composition  and  effects.  Physicians  use 
the  Cherry  Pectoral  extensively  in  their  practice,  and  Clergymen  recommend 
it.  It  is  absolutely  certain  in  its  remedial  effects,  an-i  will  always  cure  where 
cures  are  possible. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Thirty  prizes  an  takesJwon 

ast  Fait.   Prices  greatly  reduced.   Qual- 

ock  second  to  none  in  the 
try.     Persons  wishing  I  .'.a  the 

-•  -  ek.  or  to  improve  what  they  now 
have,  especially  in  the  heads  and  hams, 
can  here  find  the  animals  thev  need. 

Also  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 

ALEX.  M.  FULFORD, 

mh — Caio  Bel  Air.  Maryland. 

'100  Head  of  Sheep  Killed  in 
One  Night  by  Dogs." 

The  above  quotation  is  a  common 
newspaper  item  for  th  -  morn- 

ing reading. 

No  law  can  be  passed  that  will  pre- 
vent dogs  killing  sheep,  but  Gn 
Sheep    Protector    will    protect    your 
sheep  against  dogs.     An  entirely  new 
invention  :    patented  June. 
January,    .-"  .  put   on   or 

taken  off,  is  strong,  durable  and  eco- 
nomical. In  connection  with  the  crook 
and    shearing  ta:  -  aluable    to 

farmers  in    managing  si  -  well  as 

a  sure  protection  aga:  .nd  all 

carnivorous  animals. 

A  sample  protector  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

For  Term-    S  Right*  or  I! 

Ad::     -  C.   GILBi 

Bricksvii: 
OrTHOS.  W.  Beaty.  Co:iw;-.; 

mh — 4mo 


£  Til  AM    ENGINES, 
A.  B.  FARQrHAR,  Y  rk.  Fa. 

Cheapest  and  l>e>t  for  nil  pur- 
poses— sim;    ■  -.  -t  Dg,  :>.nd 
rable.    Also  rVa  turn  En- 
gine* for  common  r 

Saw.  Gf.ist  and  Rice 
Mill*.  Gins.    Presses 
UIDltACBnfSBT  gener- 
ally.   In  viiries  promptly  _ 
answereo.    *> 

,  VerticalEngines.w 
-.  very  conveni- 
ent, economical  and 
•  in  every  de- 
.tnil."  l>esr  and 
■  cheapest  Vert- 
ical in  the 
-M.Fic. 
J    i  ':   is  i-n.-'n- 

/A/g-_  ready  fer 

ad 


af. 


The  Farauhar  Separator 

(Wura-toaJ        • 

■ 

most    d  - 

ocom-'ir. 

snd :  >r  Illastn 

mi]  formu-kst.         Address  A  B.  Fa 

sep-ly      


Hill  Furnishing 

Fonndrymen  A  Machinists. 

Established  ISoi. 

■Ulfl 

MILL    STOJTES 

BoifcrBupUet 

Xordt  ke  A  M  arm  on  Co. 
Indianapolis,  led. 


i!  factory 

_ 

Grist      ttilla 

BIHR  STONE 

- 

i 

i  to  »nr  kiid 

-. 

- 

Indi&u&polis,  ilid. 


^rils 


FOR    FARMERS. 

ALL  SIZES  AT  L  0  W  TRICES 
Addi 

Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


S.  S.  BRADFORD. 


TRAVERS  DANIEL. 


IMPROVED  STOCK, 


THOROUGHBRED 


MERMO     SHEEP, 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  by 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL, 

jan  lv  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 


InaestmutiWe  ly  FIRE  or  ACIDS. 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 

H.  W.  JOHNS'  Celebrated  ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS,  ready 
for  use— finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.  The  best  ROOF  PAINT 
in  the  world — makes  leaky  roofs  and  walls  water-tight 

OUR  PACKAGES  CONTAIN  FROM  10  to  12  PER  CENT.  MORE 
PAINT  than  is  usually  sold  for  same  quantity.  Also,  ASBESTOS  ROOFING, 
light,  strong  and  easily  applied,  Boiler  Covering,  Steam  Packing,  &c. 

BALTIMORE  OFFICE  :  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

F.     JH.     WILSON,     Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  List. 

mh  lyr 


■•lW^I 


I      I 
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THOROUGHBRED  AND  SADDLE  HORSES, 

Shorthorn  Cattle,  Cotswold  Sheep, 

and  Berkshire  Pigs  For  Sale. 


Apply  to 


mh 


R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

Overton,  ADemarle  Co.,  Va. 


BELLEVUE  STOCK  FARM. 

77  Prizes  at  Four  Fairs  in  1878. 

I  have  recently  added  to  my  choice  herd  of  Berkshires  9  Sows  and  2  Boars, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most  fashionably  bred  animals  ever 
brought  across  the  ocean,  including  "SALLIES,"  "BELLADONNAS," 
"SWEET  SEVENTEENS,"  and  "LADY  CLERMONTS."  Some  of  the  sows 
have  choice  litters,  sired  by  such  Boars  as  "WINDERMEER,"  "ROYAL  MAY- 
BREESE,"  and  "ROBIN  BOY,"  which  will  be  sold  at  low  prices.  Also  for 
sale  some  fine 

Essex  Sows  in  Pig,  and  some   Essex  Boars   fit  for  Service.     20 
Southdown  Ewes,  bred  to  Walsingham  Bucks ;  16  South- 
down  Bucks  of  the  best  Walsingham  Blood  ;  5  Short- 
horn  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves;    Shorthorn 
Heifers,   of  Milking    Strains ; 
30  Bronze  Turkeys;    "White- Faced  Black  Spanish,  Houdan  and 
Partridge  Cochin  Fowls,  Muscovy  Ducks,  &c. 

Prices  low.  Special  rates  by  shipping,  Safe  arrival  at  destina- 
tion guaranteed.     For  prices,  &c,  address, 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 

fell — tf Waynesboro.  Augusta  Co..  Va. 

Praff;  Horsfbrd's  Bread,  PrepsratiM 

A     SUPERIOR     BAKING     POWDER. 

It  is  Better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Powder.  Cream  Tartar  or  Yeast. 

The  cost  of  raising  Bread.  Biscuits.  &c,  with  it  is  only  about  half  as  much  as 
by  ordinary  Baking  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 

It  restores  the  nutiitious  elements  which  are  taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting. 
No  ordinary  Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  raising  bread  does  this. 

Universally  used  and  recommended  by  prominent  Physicians. 

Barox  Liebig.  the  greatest  chemist  of  the  age,  says:  "*I  consider  this  invention 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  gifts  which  science  has  made  to  mankind. 

If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it  seud  a  three  cent  stamp  to  the  manufacturers  for 
a  sample. 

Manufactured  according  to  th?  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD,  by  the 
Rumford  Chemical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I.  jan— 6mos 


CORN  HOB  AND  CORN  MILLS 

&  FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

•^'~;  '"'-•■;. ;.,       OVER    30,000    ITST    XJS"S 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  mo..; 
"  paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

v'Vj        -  SHELLERS  $5,  MILLS  $12. 

Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descripti .         i 
i       :       lars. 
J  LIVE  -A.C3-E2KTTS  WANTED. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
^^fefr      We  know  Messrs.  ^Livingston  &  Co.  are   reliable. — Pub- 
JL_.    -         .  —      lisher  of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oc-ly 


v; 


W.  C,  VIROr.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S.  E  fi 


JOHN  S.  BAEBOUE,  Eeceiver. 


On  and  after  Sunday,  1  00  p.  m ,  Nov.  10th,  1878,  Passenger  Trains  will 
run  as  follows: 


SOUTH  BOUND. 

MAIL. 

EXPRESS. 

7  00  a.  m. 

7  25     " 
11  05     " 
11  55     " 

2  43  p.  m. 

5  44     " 

5  48     " 

5  40  p.  m. 

6  10     " 

10  05     " 

11  00     " 

1  29   a.  m. 

4  02     " 

4  05     " 

NORTH  BOUND. 

MAIL. 

EXPRESS. 

10  40  a.  m. 
10  44     " 
1  55  p.  m. 

4  35     " 

5  25     " 
9  15     " 
9  40     " 

2  00   a.  m. 

2  01     " 

Gordonsville 

4  45     " 

7  40     " 

8  35     " 

12  30  p.  m. 

12  55     " 

Washington 

The  MAIL  SOUTHWARD  connects  at  Gordonsville  with  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  East  and  West.  At  Lynchburg,  connects  with  Atlantic,  Missis- 
sippi &  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest  Virginia  to  Nashville,  New  Orleans, 
Memphis,  Little  Rock  and  Texas;  and  at  Danville,  with  Richmond  &  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

The  EXPRESS  Southward  connects  at  .Gordonsville  to  all  points  East  and 
West  on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at  Danville  with  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Florida  and  via  Atlanta  to  New 
Orleans. 

Passengers  for  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Washington  at  7  00  a.  m.  and  Alex- 
andria 7  25  a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  arrive  at  Strasburg  at  12  25  p.  m.,  con- 
necting with  the  Valley  Road  East  and  West.  Leave  Strasburg  3  20  p.  m., 
connecting  at  Manassas  with  north  bound  mail  train  to  Washington  for  the 
North  and  West. 

For  Middleburg  daily  connection  at  Plains  station. 

For  Upperviile  regular  connection  at  Delaplane. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washington  7  00  a.  m.,  and  5  40  p.  m.,  daily. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at  Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West. 

New  Orleans  sleeper  leaves  Washington  at  7  00  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
out change,  connecting  with  through  sleeper  to  Florida. 

Sleeper,  connecting  to  Jacksonville,  via  Danville  and  Savannah,  leaves  tVashing- 
ton  5  40  p.  m. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Jacksonville,  Florida,  on  sale  Dec.  1st,  good  to  May  15, 
1879,  at  very  low  rate. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  the  lowest  rates 


dec 


J.  M.  BBOADUS,  G.  T.  A. 


WATT    «§fe    CSAX«X«, 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMEN  TS, 

1518-20  Franklin  Street,     -     Richmond,  Va. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  WATT  PLOWS  and  WATT'S  PATENT 
FLEXIBLE  HARROW. 


WATT  PLOWS  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  IN  USE. 


First  Premiums  on  Two,  Three  and  Four-Horse  Plows  at  last  Virginia  State 
Fair.  First  Premiums  on  One,  Three  and  Four-Horse  at  Lynchburg.  Seven 
First  Premiums  at  last  North  Carolina  State  Fair,  over  all  competitors,  being  the 
Fifth  successive  vear  that  these  Plows  have  swept  the  field  there.  First  Premiums 
on  One  and  Two-Horse  Plows  at  Weldon,  N.  C.  First  Premiums  on  One  and 
Two-Horse  Plows  at  South  Carolina  State  Fair.  First  Premiums  at  Atlanta,  Ga. , 
Orangeburg  and  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  hard  land;  in  sod,  stubble,  or 
weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

Less  Draught  than  any  Plow  in  Use. 

In  buying  duplicate  castings  for  Watt  Plows,  all  par- 
ties are  warned  to  use  only  those  bearing  this  TRADE 
MARK. 

All  genuine  Points,  Slides,  Mouds,  and  Standards 
have  it.  All  without  it  are  Spurious,  and  are  made 
and  used  in  violation  of  law.     All  genuine  are  warrant- 


/^gJB^f^  g0LE  AGENTg  FQR 

WANTWORTH'S  PATENT  WATER  DRAWER. 

The  only  complete  Machine  for  drawing  water  with  a  bucket.  THE  CRANK 
DOES  NOT  REVOLVE  WHEN  THE  BUCKET  DESCENDS.  Prices  lower 
than  any  other. 

BIG  GIANT  CORN  MILL. 

The  only  Mill  grinding  corn  and  cob  successfully,  that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn 
fine  enough  for  family  use.  GRINDS  TWICE  AS  FAST  as  any  other  mill  of 
same  size  and  price. 

The  McSherry  Improved 

FORCE  FEED  GRAIN  DRILL 

Warranted  to  sow 

Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Barley,  Timothy  &  Clover  Seed. 

CAN    BE   REGULATED  IN  A  MOMENT. 

THEY  NEVER  CHOKE  UP,  WHILE  FOR  REGULARITY  AND  EVEN- 
NESS IN  SOWING   THEY  ARE  UNRIVALED   BY  ANY 
OTHER  DRILL  NOW  MADE. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  sent  to  any  address.  Liberal  discount  to 
merchants. 

WATT  &  CALL. 


BIOHMOInTD. 


THE  REGULAR  WINTER  SESSION 

Of  this  Institution  commences  first  Monday  of  October  and  continues  five 
months. 

L.  S.  Joynes,  M.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Medical  Jurisprudence 
James  B.  McCaw,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Practice 


of  Medicine. 
Hunter  McGuire,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Surgery." 
R.  T.  Coleman,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  &c. 
F.  D.  Cunningham,  M.  P.,  Prof,  of  Anatomy. 
J.  S.  Wellford,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Materia  Med- 

ica  and  Therapeutics. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  is  complete,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
conducted  by  the  Professors,  assisted  by  the  Adjunct  Faculty,  who  give 
the  Student  a  daily  examination  on  the  Lectures  without  additional  charge. 


O.  F.  Manson,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Physiology  and 

Pathology. 
J.  S.  D.  Cullen,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  Diseases  of 

Women  and  Children. 
Wm.  H.  Taylor,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry 

and  Pharmacy. 
G.  W.  Wi->T..U.D.,r>emonstrator  of  Anatomy. 
H.  M  Taylor,  M.D., Assistant  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy. 


THE  SUMMER  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Begins  March  16th  and  ends  July  1st,  consisting  of  a   regular  system  of 
teaching,  with  daily  Lectures  delivered  by  che  Adjunct  Faculty,  and  weekly 
Clinical  Lectures  by  the  regular  Faculty.     Terms  $60  for  the  course,  and 
to  all  Students  attending  the  next  Winter  Session,  this  amount  is  credited. 
Address  M.  L.  JAMES,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

-A.JDJ-TJJSTCT    ZE^CTTT-jT'Y"- 
M.  L.  James,  M.  D.,  Practice  of  Medicine.       I  John  B.  Coakley,  M.D.,  Physiology. 
Wm.  H.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Chemistry.  '  Christopher  Tompkins,  M.D.,  Anatomy. 

John  G.  Skelton,  M.D.,  Obstetrics  and  Dis-  ,  H.  H.  Levy,  M.D.,  Surgery. 

eases  of  Women  and  Children.  I  E.  T.  Robinson,  M.  D.,  Materia  Medica. 

The  Clinical  Advantages  of  Richmond  are  all  under  the  control  of  the 
Faculty.  The  City  Hospital,  the  College  Hospital,  the  College  Dispensary, 
and  the  State  Central  Lunatic  Asylum  are  open  to  the  Student  without 

CHARGE. 

Expenses  for  whole  Course,  including  Matriculation  Fee $125  00 

Students  attending  Summer  Course  -• 65  00 

Practical  Anatomy,  Demonstrator's  Fee 10  00 

Graduation  Fee .....=.  30  00 

Good  Board  from  $15  to  $25  per  month.    For  further  information  apply  to 

J.  B.  McCAW,  M.D., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


CHESAPEAKE  $>  OHIO  RAILWAY. 

DECEMBER  15.  1878. 

PASSENGER  TRAINS  RUNS  AS  FOLLOWS: 

RICHMOND  TO  HUNTINGTON. 

Mail.  Express. 

Leave  Richmond  8:00  A.M.       8:00  P.  M 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 11:05  A.  M.  11:35  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Charlottesville 12:00  noon.  12:30  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Staunton 2:20  P.  M.  2:45  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  White  Sulphur 8:11  P.  M.  7:03  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Hinton 10:55  P.  M.  9:20  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Huntington 9:00  A.M.       5:15  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Cincinnati  (steamer) 6  00  A.  M. 

HUNTINGTON  TO  RICHMOND. 
(Steamer.)  Mail.  Express. 

Leave  Cincinnati 4:00  P.M. 

(C.  and  O.  trains. ) 

Leave  Huntington  5:15  P.  M.     11:00  A.  M. 

Leave  Staunton 2:20  P.  M.       1:50  A.  M. 

Leave  Charlottesville. 4:20  P.  M.       4:05  A.  M. 

Leave  Gordonsville 5:20  P.M.       5:00  A.M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond 8:50  P.  M.       8:50  A.  M. 

ACCOMMODATION  TRAIN. 
RICHMOND  TO  GORDONSVILLE. 

Leave  Richmond 3:30  P.M. 

Arrive  at  Junction 4:53  P.  M. 

Arrive  at   Gordonsville 7:30  P.M. 

GORDONSVILLE  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Gordonsville 11:10  A.  M. 

Leave  Junction  ..a. 1 :15  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond ^2:30  P.  M. 

WASHINGTON  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Washington 7:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 11:00  A.  M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond 2:30  P.M. 

RICHMOND  TO  LYNCHBURG. 

Mail.  Express. 

Leave  Richmond 8:00  A.  M.       8:00  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 11:05  A.  M.     11:35  P.  M. 

Leave  Charlotiesville 11:55  A.M.  *12:48    - 

Arrive  at  Lynchburg 2:32  P.  M.     *6:24  A.  M. 

*Freight  train  with  passenger  coach. 

LYNCHBURG  TO  RICHMOND. 

Leave  Lynchburg „ 1:53  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Gordonsville 5:20  P.  M. 

Arrive  at  Richmond 8:50  P.  M 

MAIL  TRAINS  daily  except  Sundav. 
ACCOMMODATION  dailv  except  Sundav. 
EXPRESS  TRAINS  run  daily. 

SLEEPING  CARS  on  Express  Trains  between  Richmond  and  Alderson. 
Baggage  checked  to  destination. 

First-class  Through  Tickets  to  the  North  and  Southwest  as  low  as  by  any  other 
route. 

First-class  andlmmigrant  Tickets  to  all  Points  in  the  West  lower  than  by  any 
other  route. 

For  rates,  tickets,   time-cards.   &c,  apply  at  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railway 
office,  corner  of  Broad  and  Sixteenth  streets."  or  A.  W.  G^rbek's.  826  Main  street. 
WM.   S.    DUNN.  Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
CONWAY  R.  HOWARD,  General  Ticket  Agent. 

Richmond.  Va. 


EDS. 


We  ar    prepared  to  fill  orders  to  any  extent  for 

Clover,  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 

Herds  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Italian  Rye  Grass, 

Perennial  Rye  Grass, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  lucerne 

Evergreen  Grass,  Alsike  Clover, 
Millet  and  Hungarian  Grass  Seeds, 

Seed  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Buckwheat, 
Fallowing  Peas,  Black-Eyed  Peas, 

CHOZOE  SEED  POTATOES 

(Early  and  Late  Varieties  , 

B@°"  And   other  Grass  Seeds,  all  the  growth   of  1878,  and  warranted 
fresh  and  reliable,  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  lowest  rates. 

We  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  this  business  for  the  past  four- 
teen years,  and  have  facilities  for  obtainiug  the  best  and  purest  seeds 
grown  in  this  couotry  and  abroad. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 
Seed,    and    Guano     M!erch.aiits, 

1322   Cary  Street,  Richmond.   Va. 

feb-tf  _  ' 

Published  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN  CHAMBERLAYNE.  \  -.  m  ,.        M 

RICHARD  F.  BBRNIB,  )  0wNERs  AND  EditoRj" 

THE  CHEAPEST  AXD  BEST  DAILY  XEWSPAPEB  PUBLISHED 

IX  THE  SOUTH. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE: 

Daily — 28  columns,  one  year,  $3.50;  six  months.  $2;  three  months,  $1. 
Weekly — 32  columns,  oue  year,  $1  ;  six  months,  50c. 
jg@^  No  club  rates.     Agents  allowed  twenty-five  per  cenr.  commissions. 
g&"  Agents  wanted  at  every  postofSce  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina, 
jan — 3t 


THE 


REAPER  AND  MOWER. 

STRONG,  DURABLE  AND  LIGHT  DRAFT, 

The  only  Machine  made  in  the  Sonth,  and  the  BEST  of  all. 

Catalogues  furnished   oa    application,  and   inquiries    cheerfully    a» 
swered.     Correspondent  solicited. 

CHAS.  T.   PALMER,  Manufacturer, 

Richmond,  Ya. 
april — lyr 


FERTILIZERS 


XiT'E    PRO II 


BLOODAND  BONES 


Brm&^/  Cattle  Slaughtered  in  New  York. 

AMERICUS   SUPERPHOSPHATE! 

AMERICUS  BONE  FLOUR! 

The  fertilizers  we  manufacture  aud  sell  under  the  "AMERICUS 
BRAND"  are  made  from  the  blood,  refuse  butcher's  offal  and  bones, 
taken  daily  from  our  slaughter  houses  in  New  York  City. 

These  materials  are  manufactured  in  a  fresh  condition  by  the  most 
improved  process,  by  which  all  the  valuable  fertilizing  properties  are 
saved  and  concentrated.  We  treat  in  our  works  weekiv  the  refuse  from 
FOUR  THOUSAND  CATTLE, 

EIGHT  THOUSAND  SHEEP- 
MANUFACTURER'S  SUPPLIES. 

Dried  Blood  and  Meat  Scraps,  Ground  Bone,  ore,  Tallow  and  Bone 
Grease. 

RAFFERTY  &  WILLIAMS, 
Principal  Office  and  Factory  foot  44th  street,  East  river.  N.  Y. 
Branca  Office,  35  Light  street.  Baltimore.  Maryland. 

feb-3mos  Sen<]  for  Circular. 

BUY 
CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN     MILLS     CASSIMERES, 


J.  J.  TURNER. 


J.  D.  KEILFY.  Jr. 


J.  J.  TFRNER.  Jr. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  COS 

'Excelsior," 
"Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate,' ' 

''Pure  Dissolved  Bones." 

ESTABLISHED  1S2S. 

«-»»»* 

TO  TOBACCO  PLANTERS. 


■o 


PERUVIAN 

GUANO 

& 

VLUBLE  PHOSP/JA 


j.J.J.TURNER&C? 


Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  tbe  Far- 
mer—c  »mbming  ail  tbe  siimul  Lting  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  the  ever-durable  fertilizing 
properties  of  Bones  and  Bned'ry  powder,  prepared  expressly  for  drilling,  and  can  lie  applied  in  any 
quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close-calculating  Farmers,  after 
TWEN  i'Y-ONE  YEARS  experience,  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  oth  :r  popular  fertilizers,  that 
an  application  of  100  pounds  of  "EXCELSWR"  is  equal  to  200  pounds  ot  any  other  lertilizer  or 
guano,  and  therefore  fully  100  percent,  eheaper. 

Uniformity  of  Quality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

USif  Farmers  can  only  be  secure  from  inferior  imitations  by  seeing  that  every  Bag  is  Branded 
■with  ovlx  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Red  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS. 


1  of  tbe  most  concentrated  materials,  il 
BICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 
Than  any  othi  mr  EXCELSIOR,  and  is  made  with  the  same  care  and  su- 

pervision: uniform  quality  guaranteed.    Fine  and  dry,  in  .excellent  order  for  drilling.    We  have 
also  a  very  superior  quality  >>f 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

And  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  high  grade  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  .CO.,  42  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 

inh. — Gm 


200,000  PLAITS 


berry. 
'''""-'     l    L  n  ll  ■  u 
Blackberry,  ^arr  Aspara- 

gus Bool 

Albany.  Chas.    Downing,   Monarch,  $2 
|  ei   l.ODO.     100    otl 
lowest  rates.  -y  Red  Pigs, 

all   pure  stock  now  ready  to  ship. 
Send  for  catalogue-,  free. 

BN8.C  ;LLINS. 
dec-""      M    westown,  New  Jersey. 

FOR     SALE. 

BEGISTEBETj  JK1  - 
Bulls.  Cows  and  Heifers.    CalTes 
Prices  reas-  i 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUINTET, 

- 
:.  Loudoun  county,  ■    a. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  fur 
SALE,  bred  from  1  ers 

at  the  State  Fair  of  i  B 1 
I  -    'f  the  importa- 

tions of  Joseph  Har.-i-  -        . -1  Thome,  and 

is  of  the  A  trial  of  :hem 

will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that 

" .   .-ilia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

E.  H.  FIFE, 
mav — l— 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

FOE    SALE. 

.  fiom  stock  im  j  T.  S. 

Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania. 
grees.  &c,  upon  application  to 

'  JOHN  M.  PAYNE. 
Aag-ly  P.  O.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

LAKE  SICE  STOCK  FARM. 


My  annual  Catalogue  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seed  for  1879, 
rich  in  engraving*,  from  original  photo- 
graphs.will  be  se:"  who  apply 
Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  col- 
lections of  rege  vds  ever  sent 
I  out  by  any  seed  house  in  America,  a 
large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on 
my  six  seed  farms.  Printed  directions 
Uiration  on  each  package.  Allseed 
wan  anted  10  be  both  fresh  and  true  to 
name;  so  far.  that  should  it  prove 
otherwise,  J  will  refill  the  order  gratis. 
The  original  introduce-  of  the  Hubbard 
Squash.  Pbinnej's  Melon.  Marblehead 
Cabbages.  Mexican  Corn,  and  scores  of 
other  vegetables.  1  invite  the  patronage 
of  all  who  art 

directly  from  the  grower,  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  very  best  drain.  New  Vege- 
tables a  specialty. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY. 


dec  4t 


Marblehead.  Mass. 


•  nian 
STALLIONS, 
ttCAHJSS  3..XJ3  G'GICXS. 

HOUBTEDN  CATTLE. 

All  of  the  finest  breeding  to  be  found 
in  the  States  oi 

of  which  were  prize  animals  at  the  re- 
.  :>rk  State  Fair. 
Prices  and  terms   easy.     Catalogues 
phs  of  animals 
part:  i    wishing 

SMITH  &"  POWELL. 
ftb-a  -     ..case.  N.  Y. 


Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

FOR     SALE. 
BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains.  ■-_ " 
per  pair 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
BGGS        -  □.     All  warranted 

genuine.  L.   R.  DICKiySOX. 

ARTESIAN 

trilling,  Bonng, 

- 

•2U  pel  md  rock 

■«,  PIE] 

•  A1U;  Co..  -..      

feb— 

HOG    EIKGEE 
:CO  Ejngs, 
70,000  Ringers. 
3  500  Tongs  Sold. 

ealera 
Selltdem.   Ring 
I 

.      -    _  mail, 

.     Circulars 
. 
\C  Hjll  <t  to..  I>ecatur.  Ill 

Pjrj  a  Month  aid  expenses  sruarantted  to 
/   I    Agents.     Outfit  tree.     Buaw    <?•  ,Co. 
ArorsTA,  Mai>"e. 
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The  Chief  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  South, 

with  a  Circulation  ranging   from 

Maryland  to  Texas. 

NOW  IN   ITS    FORTIETH  YEAR. 


This  journal  enjoys  the  possession  of  a  corps  of  contributors 
not  found  in  connection  with  any  other  publication  of  the  kind 
in  this  country.  It  discusses,  with  freedom,  all  questions  of  im- 
portance to  the  Southern  country;  in  fact, it  is  the  exponent  not 
only  of  Southern  agriculture,  but  of  Southern  opinion.  Xo  ef- 
fort is  spared  to  make  it  of  absolute  value  to  all  of  its  readers. 
We  trust  our  friends  will  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  good  otiri  - 
in  running  up  our  circulation. 

TEBMS- 

$2  PER  ANNUM  (postage  prepaid.) 

Clubs  of  Five  or  more,       -  $1.75 

Single  Copy,  -  -    20  cents. 


Dr.    L.    R.    DICKINSON,    Editor   and    Proprietor, 

i^iosinvronsrnD,  ya. 


Dr.  M,  G,  ELLZEY  [Blactotoro  Ajr.  College],  Ed.  Lire  Stock  Department. 
Dr.  THOS.  POLLARD  [Commissioner  Agr.  of  Taj,  EH.  Garden  and  Fruits. 


ALLISON  &   ADDISON'S 

COMPLETE  TOBACCO  MA^  DUE 

"STAR   H  BRAND" 


This  fertilizer  is  intended  to  be  a  Complete  Fer- 
:er  for  Tobacco.  It  is  carefully  prepared  of  the  finest 
and  best  materials  known,  and  so  proportioned  as  to  make 
the  best  crops  the  soil  and  season  will  admit  of.  It  has  been 
in  successful  use  for  several  years,  and  has  met  the  unquali- 
fied approbation  of  nearly  even"  planter  who  has  used  it,  the 
general  report  being,  "it  is  all  you  claim." 

We  offer  it  with  great  confidence    for  use  on  the   Tobacco 
:  slanted  in  1S79,  with  the  assurance  that  it  is,  in  all 

respec:  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.     Knowing 

the  ma:  hich  enters  into  its  composition,  and  being  made 

here  in  Richmond  under  our  immediate  personal  supervision, 
we 

We  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  annexed  certificates 
(in  advance  of  our  regular  Guano  Circular  for  1879),  from 
planters  who  used  it  on  their  crops  the  past  year.  For  prices 
and  terms  address 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON. 
Manufacturers,  Richmond,  Va. 


Jllgg^  Please   notice  that  all  the  Testimonials  we  have  pub- 
lished are  from  planters  who  used  our  fertilizer  on  last  year's 
tobacco   crop.     We   have  heretofore   published   hun- 
dreds of  others  referring  to  its  action  in  previous  years. 

We  have  also  a  lar^e  number  of  letters  and  testimonials 
from  p]  ania,  Henry,  Halifax  and   other  bor- 

er counties  c:  .as.  all    speaking  in  terms  of  high  praise 

the  mar.  je  published  in  our  Spring  Circular, 

to  be  issued  in  March. 


~~j 


1878.  Established,  July, 

J.  B  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

"FAMILY,"  in  America, 

OVER     FIFTY     YETAIFLS     .AG-O. 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS  "    Against  the  World 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  ortnoney  refunded. 

Family.  Extra.  Graham.  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds. for  6ale cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen*s  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  £  SONS. 
sep-ly Bridgwater  Milk.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  GROWERS! 

THE   SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

Needs  no  commendation  from  us.  Those  who  have  been  using  Fertilizers  to 
Improve  the  Lavd,  as  well  as  produce  remunerative  crops,  during  the  pagt 
thirteen  years,  are  fully  aware  of  the  adaptability  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano 
4o  the  soil  of  Virginia,  especially  in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco, 

From  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  the  leading  plauters  in  Virginia,  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that  no  Guano  offered  in  the  State  has  a  better  reputation. 

If  the  past,  with  its  record,  affords  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  we  can  safely 
claim  that  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  will  be  found  the  equal  of  any  fertilizer  sold  in 
the  State. 

Hereafter,  the  Virginia  business  of  the  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY  will 
be  conducted  from  Baltimore  by  the  undersigued,  who  have  been  General  Agents 
of  the  Company  since  its  formation  in  1865. 

There  will  be  a  Branch  Office  in  Richmond,  under  the  charge  of  Mr, 
Johx  S.  Kxox:  but  those  wishing  to  communicate  direct  with  us,  will  please 
(mail  their  letters  to  Baltimore. 

The  local  Agents  in  the  country,  who  have  been  selling  Soluble  Pacific  Guane, 
twill  very  generally  represent  us  this  season. 

We  shall  have  a  supply  of  GUANO  on  hand  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

JOHN  S,  REESE  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

feb—£L  4  south  Holliday  sfreei,  Baltimore,  Mi 


r.  w.  l.  rAIin  &  co., 

MANUFACTURER?   OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 

C0TT1,  TOBACCO,  COIN,  OATS,  WHEAT,  ETC 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   they    have    introduced    the    MOST    COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  thera  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


M*  THTS3D^\-C:>  'Lffl 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVE!  BONE  PHOSPHATE 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULATED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  NAVASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammoniated   Alkaline   Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale, 
tfgig^ Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

H.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
dec — tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 
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Average 

Annual  Production  of 

Old  Factory, 

Previous  to  1873, 

3,000  Tons. 

Manufactured 

and  Sold  in  1877, 

Over  14,000  Tons. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME 


MANUFACTURED  BY  THE 


Atlantic  and  Virginia  Fertilizing  Co. 

AT  THEIR  FACTORY  AS  ENLARGED  AND  IMPROVED  IN 

NEAR  ORIENT.  L.  I. 

Present  Manufacture  Exceeds  1,500  Tons  Monthly,  and  this  year  will 
Probably  Exceed  18,000  T 


The  standard  manure  continues  to  grow  in  popular  er  it  has  been  in- 

troduced, and  is  now  the  leading  fertilizer  in  ma 

ginia,  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  We  have  already  pub- 
lished many  thousand  certiSc:  superiority  whenever  fa:: 

ne  side  of  other  fertilizers,  ot  Corn.  Wheat.  Cotton,  and  Vegeta- 

bles of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  crops  of  Clover  and  Grass.  And 
its  merits  are  now  so  well  known,  that  any  planter  or  farmer  who  has  never  used 
it,  can  easily  ascertain  about  it  from  some  of  his  neighbors,  or  obtain  the  name 
of  some  friend  who  has  used  it.  from  the  Efreka  agent  near  him. 

It  never  fails  to  give  entire  satisfaction  whenever  there  is  a  fair  season,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  rapid  increase  in  its  manufacture  and  sale  as  stated  above. 
-  increase  is  Tery  good  evidence  that  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizer  in 
the  market- 

OFFICES: 

No.  52  Broadway,  New  York. 

Nos.  6  and  7   Crenshaw's  Patrons'  Warehouse,  Bichmond,  Va. 

No.  5  P.  O.  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

No.  27  King  Street,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

f®~  We  want  a  good.  15--  .gent  in  e  jbborhood  not  yet  cot- 

ered.     Parties  applying  for  the  Agency,  are  requested  to  send  their  r 
with  their  application,  as  it  saves  tr<" 

Wit.  G.  CRENSHAW,  Jr.,  WX.  G-.  CRENSHAW 

Secretary.  President. 
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STATE  EDUCATION  RADICALLY  WRONG. 

BY    WM.    H.    RUFFNER. 

[The  following  strong  and  well-reasoned  article,  written  by  Dr.  Ruffxer  in 
1855,  shows  what  he  thought  of  the  public  school  when  his  mind  was  unbiased 
by  his  interests.  It  exhibits  the  fervor  and  force  of  honest  conviction,  and  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  intemperate  and  intolerant  zeal,  so  conspicuous  in 
his  recent  utterances  on  the  same  subject. 

Despite  his  voluminous  writings  in  support  of  the  theory  of  State  education. 
Dr.  Rcff.ver  has  never  answered  his  own  argument  against  it.  Unlike  the  ruler 
of  the  feast  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  has  given  us  the  best  wine  first — mellow  and 
fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  real  conviction,  of  patriotism,  of  sound  philosophy. 
The  potations  of  his  later  brewage  are  too  acrid  and  too  acid  for  our  imbibition. 
His  "labor  of  love''  is  vastly  more  worthy  than  any  work  he  has  done  as  the 
employe'  of  a  system  which  he  once  held  to  be  " radically  torong." 

Let  the  republication  of  this  article  have  at  least  one  effect:  Let  it  teach  Dr. 
Rufpner  a  little  charity  for  those  whose  conclusions  on  this  matter  are  identical 
with  those  he  reached  when  he  was  in  a  better  condition  than  now  to  discover 
truth  and  avow  it. — Ed.] 

We  base  our  present  argument  on  the  now  generally  accepted 
principle,  that  the  great  aim  of  all  human  arrangements  should  be 
the  development  of  the  individual  man.  All  forms  of  social  organi- 
zation have  real  value,  only  so  far  as  they  minister  to  that  end;  and 
the  moment  society  lays  such  exactions  as  tend  to  confine  the  healthy 
growth  of  its  members,  it  becomes  an  evil  just  to  that  extent.  Hur 
man  growth,  whether  it  be  physical,  mental  or  moral,  is  always  con- 
tingent on  energetic,  free,  healthy  exertion.  Exertion  is  an  effect 
conditioned  on  the  laws  of  being,  and  graduated  by  appropriate 
causes.     Exertion  will  not  be  energetic  unless  excited  by  strong  mo-- 
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tives;  it  will  not  be  free,  if  cramped  by  over-legislation  ;  it  will  not 
be  healthy,  if  the  natural  laws  of  being  be  denied  their  legitimate 
force,  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 

The  Creator  has  placed  man  in  natural  circumstances,  which  af- 
ford him  the  proper  and  sufficient  stimuli  for  self-development;  the 
Gospel  system  does  in  no  way  contravene  these  natural  conditions 
of  human  growth,  but  is  designed  to  impart  additional  force  to  them  : 
and  all  social  arrangements  should  be  calculated  to  foster  the  strength 
of  these  natural  appeals,  to  interfere  only  with  their  abuse,  and  not 
in  any  way  to  weaken  or  divert  them.  The  very  animal  necessities 
of  man.  which  drive  him  out  to  hunt  and  toil  for  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence for  himself,  and  for  those  naturally  dependent  on  him.  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  development  of  body  and  mind,  as  to  dis- 
cover to  us  the  benignant  design  that  was  wrapped  up  in  the  forbid- 
ding curse  of  labor  And  for  all  the  possibilities  of  man's  dualistic 
being,  we  find  corresponding  inducements  suited  to  educate  him  to 
heights  bevond  heights,  and  he'L'hts  above  heights,  stretching  and 
rising  forever. 

This  indefinite  individual  attainment  is  promoted  by  a  certain  de- 
gree of  concert  with  other  men.  We  say  concert,  as  implying  the 
consent  of  all  concerned,  and  as  distinguished  from  all  sorts  of  des- 
potism, which,  although  in  some  states  of  society  a  frightful  neces- 
sity, is  never  consistent  with  the  highest  education  of  its  subjects. 
Yolantary  organization  is  an  advantage  to  its  members,  when  used 
to  check  the  abuse  of  each  one's  liberty;  and  to  systematize  the  la- 
bors of  its  members,  in  the  production  of  some  great  common  end, 
not  within  the  reach  of  individual  exertion  ;  and  when  thus  used, 
freedom  of  growth  in  the  individual  is  promoted.  Society  is  one 
great  school,  and  the  education  of  its  members  goes  on  perpetually. 
Education  (good  or  bad)  begins  with  the  beginning  of  life — it  termi- 
nates never.  We  are  apt  to  talk  of  the  education  of  children,  as  if 
children  were  the  only  proper  subjects  of  education.  We  hold  that 
the  education  of  parents  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  education 
of  children — because  without  the  former,  the  latter  is  unattainable. 
This  statement  is  not  meant  for  a  smart  catch  in  terms,  but  for  the 
enunciation  of  a  solemn  and  neglected  truth.  Early  education  is  of 
unspeakable  value,  but  no  early  education  can  suffice  for  the  ex- 
perience of  married  and  parental  life.  The  unfoldings  of  man's  na- 
ture in  childhood,  are  not  to  be  compared  in  rapidity  and  conscious 
meaning,  with  the  unfoldings  of  his  nature  when  he  becomes  the 
head  of  a  family.  He  finds  himself  then  consciously  a  more  be- 
wildered novice,  than  when  he  first  opened  his  eyes  on  the  green 
earth,  or  first  sat  at  the  school-boy's  desk.  Unknown  fountains  of 
love  well  out  of  the  depths  of  his  soul  ;  life  becomes  earnest,  and  is 
for  the  first  time  understood.  It  is  like  a  new  birth  to  his  soul.  No 
previous  training  could  have  taught  him  those  fresh  feelings,  those 
altered  views  and  relations:  no  limner  could  have  portrayed  the 
scenes  of  that  mere  microcosm  in  which  he  now  mea  and  moves; 
nowhere  could  he  have  foretasted  those  joys,  those  anxieties,  those 
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temptations,  those  responsibilities,  which  now  stimulate  his  mind, 
and  must  either  energize  his  nature  to  the  noblest  endeavor,  or  de- 
base it  to  deeper  crimes  than  would  be  otherwise  possible.  When  all 
the  motives  which  naturally  appertain  to  this  near  relation,  are  al- 
lowed their  normal  force,  the  parent  finds  himself  in  a  school  well 
adapted  to  call  into  vigorous  exercise  all  his  noblest  powers.  No  oc- 
casion beckons  him  so  forcibly  to  prayer  and  high  resolve,  as  when 
he  beholds  first  the  child  of  his  youth  laid  in  his  arms  to  be  fostered 
and  guided  along  its  endless  pathway.  He  thinks  not,  that  in  the 
manifold  thoughts  that  troop  through  his  mind  in  that  sacred  hour, 
there  lie  the  most  potent  earthly  means  for  elevating,  purifying 
strengthening,  and  expanding  his  own  individual  nature.  Whatever 
he  esteems  a  blessing,  he  wishes  his  child  to  possess — and  to  possess 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  He  gives  himself  to  patient,  persist- 
ent toil  and  self-denial,  that  he  may  afford  his  children  every  advan- 
tage that  is  needful  to  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  being.  His  la- 
bors draw  him  still  nearer  to  his  children,  and  his  enhanced  affection 
redoubles  his  labors.  And  the  feeling  that  so  many  lives  are  bound 
up  in  his  life,  affords  to  his  manhood  a  perpetual  stimulus,  which  is 
as  valuable  to  him  as  a  man,  and  a  member  of  society,  as  it  is  to 
those  dependent  on  his  exertions.  And  his  chddren  grow  up  with 
some  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  advantages,  which  they  see 
purchased  for  them  at  such  cost,  and  with  some  feeling  of  filial 
gratitude. 

Now  the  system  of  State  Education  breaks  up  this  school  of  Provi- 
dence— steps  in  between  parent  and  child — cuts  a  thousand  tender 
ligaments — sweeps  away  a  class  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to 
manly  exertion — teaches  the  child,  at  an  expense  to  the  parent, 
greater  than  any  pecuniary  consideration — in  a  word,  emasculates 
the  present  generation  in  the  vain  effort  to  stimulate  the  manhood  of 
the  coming  generation. 

It  would  seem  that  the  whole  theory  of  State  Education  is  based 
upon  a  false  idea  of  what  a  true,  serviceable,  ennobling  education 
is — upon  the  idea  that  information  is  education.  But  of  what  value 
would  a  generation  of  '"learned  pigs"  be  to  a  State!  A  living  dof 
is  better  than  a  dead  lion.  A  manly,  thinking  squatter,  in  the  midst 
of  his  swarm  of  children,  with  no  knowledge  of  letters,  may  be  a 
more  truly  educated  man,  and  a  more  valuable  citizen  than  many 
an  owlish  "scholar,"  whose  cerebrum  is  stuffed  with  other  men's 
ideas,  until  all  the  contents  are  packed  away  as  immovably  as  the 
cargo  in  the  hold  of  a  merchant  ship.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
people  of  Virginia  are  badly  educated,  because  there  are  a  great 
number  of  men  in  the  State  who  cannot  read  and  write;  nor  does  it 
follow  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts  are  well  educated,  because 
they  can  all  read  and  write.  Reading  and  writing  are  valuable  in- 
struments in  education,  but  they  are  not  education.  Instruments 
are  dangerous  possessions  in  awkward  hands,  Some  of  the  worst 
farmers  have  the  best  agricultural  implements,  and  vice  versa.  The 
worst  citizens  may  have  the  most  literary  furniture.     The  end  to  be 
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sought  is  the  development  of  a  true,  symmetrical  manhood.  And  if 
all  else  be  sacrificed  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  result 
is  a  race  of  parrots  and  not  men.  On  this  plan  it  is  quite  possible  to 
"educate"  children  to  be  dunces  as  to  power  of  thought,  and  heathen 
as  to  social  affections  and  moral  perceptions.  On  this  plan  men 
are  "educated"  into  Popery,  Jesuitism,  despotism,  and  all  manner 
of  slaveries  and  stupidities,  using  the  same  Roman  letters  and  Arabic 
ficrures.  that  are  now  by  many  supposed  to  be  such  excellent  Repub- 
lican diet,  that  you  have  only  to  cram  children  with  A,  B,  C,  and 
1,  2,  3,  to  make  them  healthy,  smart,  well-mannered,  well-moraled 
republicans,  and  a  hopeful  generation  to  manage  the  destinies  of  a 
great  Christian  nation.  These  publicly  educated  children  under- 
take the  business  of  self-government  full  early.  Discipline  in 
public  schools  is  apt  to  be  lax;  because  school  commissioners  are 
placed  in  the  room  of  parents,  and  they  do  not  love  the  children 
enough  to  insist  on  strict  discipline:  and  moreover,  because  parents 
and  public  authorities  become  rival  powers  as  to  jurisdiction  over  the 
children,  which  engenders  a  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  parent  highly 
injurious  to  the  conduct  of  the  school,  and  the  welfare  of  the  child. 
When  the  teacher  is  the  delegate  of  the  parent,  and  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  parent,  there  is  unity  of  feeling  and  action,  in  all  or- 
dinary cases,  highly  beneficial  to  all  concerned. 

Whatever  tends  to  relax  the  nerves  of  family  government,  injures 
the  parent  as  well  as  the  child.  It  disqualifies,  him  for  citizenship, 
as  well  as  for  parental  relation.  This  principle  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures,  where  it  is  said  that  when  a  man  cannot  rule  his  own 
household,  he  is  not  fit  to  have  charge  of  the  Church  of  God.  In 
our  nation,  where  we  are  all  "sovereigns,"  it  is  specially  important 
that  everv  citizen  should  "rule  well  his  own  house,  having  his  chil- 
dren in  subjection  with  all  gravity  :  for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to 
rule  his  own  house,  how  shall  he  take  care  of "  his  country  ! 

Again,  State  Education  is  but  educational  communism.  They  are 
both  based  upon  the  same  philosophic  fallacy,  and  are  equally  op- 
posed to  the  nature  of  man.  When  the  direct  results  of  a  man's 
labor  are  placed  beyond  his  personal  control,  his  great  motive  to  ex- 
ertion is  taken  away,  and  he  feels  but  little  inclination  to  labor  at 
all.  All  can  see  how  this  is  in  the  matter  of  property  ;  why  can 
thev  not  see  it  in  the  matter  of  education  ?  Let  a  man's  children  be 
fed  and  clothed  by  a  public  provision,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  labor 
be  taken  from  him  and  thrown  into  a  common  stock  ;  and  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  that  he  will  depreciate  as  a  man,  and  a  member  of  so- 
ciety. The  same  error  is  seen  in  the  English  Poor-Law  system  ; 
and  in  all  general  state  provision  for  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Pau- 
perism in  England  grows  by  what  it  is  fed  upon.  And  when  the 
State  provides  liberally  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  people,  the 
effect  is  corrupting  upon  the  Church,  collectively  and  individually; 
and  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  provision  is  liberal.  The  whole 
svstem  is  calculated  to  withdraw  the  incentives  to  individual  effort, 
and  thus  to  weaken  and  emaciate  the  religious  nature  of  the  people. 
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These  have  become  familiar  truths  to  us  in  America,  and  we  are 
prone  to  wonder  at  the  obtusity  of  other  nations  on  this  subject. 
Why  then  will  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  whole  fabric  of 
State  Education  rests  upon  the  same  sort  of  plausible  argumentation 
that  sustains  the  Church  and  State  system  of  the  Old  World?  They 
there  say  that  religion  is  indispensable  to  the  well  being  of  the  State — 
and  that  the  work  of  enlightening  the  masses  is  too  great  to  be  left 
to  private  means :  ergo,  the  State  must  undertake  it.  The  advo- 
cates of  State  Education  reason  exactly  so:  education  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  well  being  of  the  State  :  the  work  of  enlightening  the 
masses  is  too  great  to  be  left  to  private  means  :  ergo,  the  State  must 
undertake  it !  If  the  latter  argument  is  sound,  the  former  is  sound  : 
but  if  the  former  is  fallacious,  the  latter  is  fallacious  !  If  a  State  pro- 
vision for  religion  has  proved  an  injury  to  the  cause,  and  a  curse  to 
the  people — so  a  State  provision  for  education  will  prove  an  injury 
to  the  cause  and  a  curse  to  the  people. 

The  life  of  the  State,  is  in  the  life  of  its  individual  members.  Take 
away  from  the  head  of  a  family  all  direct  concern  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children  :  let  the  school-house  be  built  for  him,  the  teacher 
furnished,  the  whole  routine  of  studies  prescribed,  length  of  ses- 
sion and  hours  of  study  all  mapped  out  by  commissioners,  it  being 
left  to  him  only  to  take  what  is  offered,  to  drive  his  children  away 
from  home  early  each  morning,  and  to  pay  the  tax-gatherer  when  he 
comes  round,  and  as  certain  as  is  the  connection  between  cause  and 
effect,  his  soul  will  be  congealed,  his  interest  in  his  family  dimin- 
ished, those  ennobling  affections  which  spring  up  spontaneously 
along*  the  pathway  of  parental  toil,  will  in  a  measure  wither  and  die, 
and  those  tender  solicitudes  which  were  meant  to  divert  his  mind 
from  sordid  pursuits,  will  be  turned  in  to  deepen  that  love  of  money 
for  its  own  sake,  which  they  were  designed  to  check.  He  toils  not 
now  to  educate  his  children,  but  to  pay  his  taxes  and  accumulate  a 
fortune.  Were  the  money  he  pays  a  spontaneous  offering  for  the 
good  of  his  family,  he  would  experience  pleasure  and  enlargement 
of  heart;  but  he  instinctively  hates  a  tax  laid  by  government,  even 
when  he  can  but  approve  the  object,  and  he  is  made  a  worse  man  by 
the  visit  of  the  sheriff.  Of  all  taxes,  that  laid  for  an  eleemosynary 
object,  is  the  most  revolting ;  because  there  is  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing in  the  human  breast  that  charity  in  every  form  ought  to  be 
free  and  not  coerced  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  individual  and  not  gov- 
ernmental. 

The  work  of  educating  the  entire  population  of  our  land  is  cer- 
tainly a  vast  undertaking :  but  not  as  vast  as  the  work  of  christian- 
izing the  same  population.  And  the  latter  is,  in  every  view,  the  more 
important  work.  Does  that  prove  it  to  be  the  business  of  the  State  ? 
But  there  is  a  statistical  blunder  in  the  reasoning  of  the  friends  of 
State  Education.  They  would  have  us  to  believe  that  the  number 
of  children  not  likely  to  receive  an  education,  is  much  greater  rela- 
tively than  it  is  in  fact.  Take  the  State  which  has  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  adults,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  how  small 
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is  the  number  compared  with  those  who  can  read  and  write  !  And 
how  little  additional  effort  from  the  community  at  large,  would  place 
the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of  all.  There  is  no  moral 
cause  in  our  land,  which  ha;  so  many  workers  to  push  it  onward, 
and  so  many  natural  motives  to  stimulate  its  workers,  and  assure 
them  ultimate  success.  The  same  amount  of  voluntary  effort  re- 
quired to  inaugurate  and  keep  in  action  a  general  public  school  sys- 
tem would  accomplish  the  same  end  far  better  by  unincorporated 
means. 

We  would,  however,  once  more  record  our  protest  against  the 
idea,  that  "popular  education"  (in  the  vulgar  sense)  "is  the  palla- 
dium of  the  Republic."  The  people  of  Prussia  are  as  well  irstructed 
in  rudimentary  knowledge  as  the  people  of  Xew  England,  and  yet 
the  Prussians  are  wholly  unfit  for  self  government.  Indeed  Pr  .- 
is   almost  the   only  nation   in   Europe  ?    produced   no  great 

spirit  to  stand  up   for  civil  and   religious  freedom.     E  ous 

France,  beastly  Austria,  and  midnight  Rome  have,  during  the  pres- 
ent age,  all  done  better  than  Prussia,  in  raising  up  apostles  for  light 
and  liberty. 

This  Piepublic  of  ours  was  not  born  of  letters.  The  people  had  in- 
deed receive!  a  true  republican  education — but  it  •  ition  in 
field  and  forest,  in  toil  and  danger,  when  men  depended  on  them- 
selves for  evervthing.  and  on  government  for  nothing.  And  after 
all  the  common  school  quackery,  that  has  been  practised  in  various 
Si  :es  for  the  health  of  the  nation — the  health  of  the  nation  has  suf- 
fered most,  just  when  said  quackery  has  flourished  most  !  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  the  great  leader  in  State  EJucation:  but  what 
patriot  would  prefer  the  Massachusetts  of  1S55  to  the  Massachu- 
of  177-5.  It  is  not  surprising  that  her  material  wealth  has  augmented 
verv  greatly  ;  for  what  else  had  the  people  to  do  but  devote  their 
money-m i  _-.  seeing  tha:  I  State  had  assumed  their  pa- 
rental responsibilities.     And   they  seem  likewise  to  have  time  to 

I  industriously  to  their  neighbor's  concern-.  plot  treason 

against  the  General  Government.  Who  does  not  see  that  "enlight- 
ened M  -etts  is  the  most  dangerous  member  of  the  Union — 
with  all  her  Horace  Mann  quackery.  New  York  stands  next  in  her 
zea".  I  'State  E  lucation — but  has  it  proved  so  lovely  a  thing  there, 
that  all  should  imitate  her  example!  By  the  time  she  has  finished 
her  schemes  for  endowing  Popish  schools,  shutting  out  the  Bible  as 
a  --sectarian  book."  expurgating  even  the  old  primers  of  every  liberal 
Protestant  idea  and  allusion,  perhaps  carrying  out  Mr.  Seward's 
old  plan  of  having  the  children  of  foreigners  taught  in  separate 
schools,  with  teachers  and  textbooks  to  suit  their  several  languages 
and  creeds,  ani  forbidding  prayer  to  be  offered  in  any  school — we 
shall  then  see  that  even  her  love  of  Southern  cotton  will  not  pre- 
vent her  from  emulating  her  sister  of  the  Granite  State,  in  despising 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country.  The  experience  of  our 
countrv  on  this  subject  is  only  just  commencing.  Its  difficulties 
and  disadvantages  will  multiply  perpetually.     If  the  system  ever  ob 
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tains  undisputed  sway,  it  will  be  by  nattering  the  natural  indolence 
of  parents,  and  by  blinding  their  minds,  and  stupefying  their  con- 
sciences, as  to  what  they  owe  to  the  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as 
the  intellectual  natures  of  their  children. 

At  another   time,  the  same  general   principles  will   be  applied  to 
the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  education. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

CHEAP  DIKING. 

I  have  a  piece  of  level  bottom  river  land,  about  seventy-five  acres 
of  which,  in  the  exact  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  is  subject  to  overflow, 
and  in  some  places  to  wash.  It  will  not  pav  to  dike  it  the  whole 
way.  and  I  find  that  diking  at  intervals,  or  only  at  the  washes, 
merely  removes  the  wash  to  other  points  between  the  dikes.  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  best  to  manage  it.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  best  and, 
indeed,  only  way  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  seed  the  washes  down  to 
orchard  grass,  tall  meadow  oats  and  red  top,  though  I  am  in  doubt 
if  there  is  moisture  sufficient  in  the  land  for  the  latter.  Will  you 
please  let  me  know  your  ideas  about  it,  and  if  my  selection  of 
grasses  for  this  purpose  is  judicious,  and  whether  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  the  river  banks  thoroughly  cleaned  up  or  left  to  the  growth  of 
trees,  &c? 

In  short,  will. you  be  kind  enough  to  make  such  suggestions  as 
may  occur  to  you  in  reference  to  the  management  of  such  lands  in 
the  next  number  of  your  paper? 

x-  a  T.  R.  Cain. 

We  referred  the  above  to  Col.  Fraxk  G.  Roffijt,  who  has  had  an  experience 
of  twenty-five  years  in  James  river  bottom  subject  to  overflow,  and  which  cannot 
be  economically  diked.  He  says:  "The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  seed  down  the 
land  in  grass  for  pasture  or  hay,  or  both,  as  may  be  deemed  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. My  own  land,  being  very  rich,  was  usually  cut  for  hay  and  then 
grazed.  But  generally  both  cannot  be  judiciously  done  the  same  year  on  the 
average  of  our  lands  and  seasons.  The  tendency  on  all,  even  the  best  lands  of 
James  river,  is  to  run  into  broom-straw  every  few  years.  When  that  is  the  case, 
they  must  be  worked  in  one  crop  of  corn,  and  the  land  sowed  again  in  grass 
that  fall ;  it  may  be  done  as  late  as  November.  The  plan  I  thought  best  was 
to  cultivate  a  part  of  the  land— first  one  spot  or  spots  and  then  another— in  corn 
every  year." 

"The  grass  may  be  sowed  by  itself  in  the  early  fall,  later  in  North  Carolina, 
and  cut  the  following  summer.  Not  the  least  trouble  about  that.  I  sowed 
timothy— crossing  it— three  gallons  per  acre  both  ways,  and  sometimes  herds 
grass  was  added  in  suitable  spots -a  peck  to  the  acre  to  four  gallons  titrothy. 
Don't  fear  the  expense  or  the  consequences  of  thick  seeding.  It  will  choke 
out  weeds  and  ensure  a  crop;  sometimes  it  has  produced,  on  rich  land,  two 
crops  in  one  year,  either  worth  more  than  a  crop  of  small  grain  from  the  same 
land. 

"As  to  the  kind  of  grass,  local  information  ought  to  be  of  more  value  than  the 
conjectures,  not  worth  the  name  of  opinion,   of  strangers  to  the  peculiarities  of 
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climate,  soil  and  that  mysterious  thing,  adaptability.  Here,  of  the  sown  grasses, 
orchard  is  the  best  For  grazing,  tall#meadow  oat  next,  though  but  slightly  culti- 
vated, red  top  next,  and  timothy  very  indifferent,  though  that  is  by  odds  the 
best  thing  we  have  for  hay,  not  counting  clover  as  one  of  the  grasses.  Clover 
hay,  for  working  horses  or  for  stock,  especially  sheep  in  bad  weather,  is  worth 
twenty  per  cent,  more  than  timothy,  where  both  are  well  cured.  But  commer- 
cially, in  this  country,  that  value  is  reversed;  not  in  Great  Britain. 

Hay  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,   is  worth  ten  cents  a  hundred.     The  laws  of  trade 
retaliating  on  tyrants!  " 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.  J 

A  LETTER  FROM  A  VIRGINIAN. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  incline  to  the  belief  that  nine-tenths  of  the  readers 
of  your  valuable  journal  have  never  made  the  journey  from  the  town 
of  Salem,  Roanoke,  via  Franklin  and  Henry  Courthouses,  the  town  of 
Danville  and  the  Midland  Railroad  to  Chatham,  the  county  seat  of  this 
mammoth  county  in  Virginia.  If  they  have,  they  have  neglected  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  their  observations,  as  I  will  aim  to  do,  in  the  most 
cursory  manner,  for  a  volume  might  be  written  on  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting sections  of  Virginia,  which,  because  of  its  inaccessible  condition, 
is,  to  a  large  majority  of  her  people,  as  much  a  terra  incognita  as  Texas. 
Thar,  so  large  a  scope  of  country,  so  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
wealth,  with  such  an  abundance  of  water  power,  such  an  adaptation 
to  the  cereals  and  fruits,  and  embracing  a  large  area  of  the  finest  to- 
bacco region  of  the  State  should  so  long  have  been  cut  off  from  the 
advantage  of  railroads,  is  now  most  incomprehensible.  This  is  the 
more  astonishing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  over  one-third  of  a 
century  ago,  Whitmel  P.  Tunstall,  one  of  the  brightest  intellects 
that  ever  adorned  Virginia,  as  a  pioneer,  succeeded,  by  the  power  of 
his  mighty  brain,  aided  by  Col.  George  W.  Townes  and  that  giant 
in  intellectual  strength,  Vincent  Witcher,  in  carrying  through  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  that  Franklin  and  Henry  that 
stood  by  him  so  faithfully,  should  have  failed  to  reap  similar  bene- 
fits. This  county,  as  large  as  the  little  States  of  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  together,  was  only  partially  benefitted  by  that  great 
improvement.  In  the  terribly  rough  ride  of  thirty  miles  from  Salem 
to  Rocky  Mount,  over  which  the  surplus  products  of  a  large  part  of 
Franklin  seek  the  railroad  at  that  place  and  Big  Lick,  the  writer 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  ride  from  Slavens  on  Greenbrier, 
across  Cheat  Mountain  to  Huttonsville,  in  Randolph,  before  the 
Parkersburg  was  made.  To  see  such  large  bodies  of  naturally  the 
finest  lands  in  Virginia,  underlaid  by  a  clay,  the  character  of  which 
would  make  a  Lancaster,  Pa.,  or  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  Dutch- 
man's mouth  water,  so  cut  off,  and  our  young  men,  and  often  entire 
families,  leaving  other  parts  of  Virginia,  not  half  as  rich  as  this  re- 
gion, and  seeking  homes  in  the  West,  with  not  a  tithe  of  the  advan- 
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tages  this  region  possesses,  saddens  me  almost  to  tears.  Why,  Mr. 
Editor,  losing  sight  for  the  moment  of  the  minerals,  and  enumerating 
few  of  the  most  prominent  bodies  of  lands  in  Franklin,  Maggotty 
creek,  Black  water,  Pig  river  and  its  branches,  Smith's  river  in 
Henry,  with  some  of  its  branches,  Horse  Pasture,  Big  and  Little 
Leatherwood,  and  in  Pittsylvania  and  Henry,  the  meadows  of  the 
Dan,  are  regions,  as  the  writer  knows,  superior  in  all  that  nature  has 
done  for  them  to  the  lands  of  the  Shenandoah  above  and  below  Mt. 
Jackson.  To  see  these  lands  assessed  at  four,  five  and  six  dollars  per 
acre,  and,  when  sold  by  the  Sheriff  at  less  figures,  is  sad  indeed. 
Why.  sir,  a  crop  of  four  or  five  acres  in  tobacco,  at  the  prices  the 
most  of  it  brings  in  market,  will  pay  for  a  hundred  acres,  with  com- 
fortable improvements.  How  much  more  is  it  to  be  regretted  to  see 
the  same  murderous  policy  pursued  of  cultivating  a  piece  of  new 
land  until  it  will  produce  nothing  more,  and  abandoning  it  to  the 
rains  and  hot  sun  until  it  is  gullied  often  beyond  redemption.  It 
was  not  until  I  reached  the  lower  end  of  Henry,  near  Cascade,  that 
I  saw  what  a  moderate  attention  to  grass  would  do.  A  Mr.  Fitts, 
late  of  North  Carolina,  had  clover  that,  in  its  promise,  would  shame 
Rockinghom.  Mr.  Noell,  an  extensive  mail  contractor  near  Cas- 
cade, being  the  owner  of  perhaps  fifteen  different  routes,  has  to  sus- 
tain a  large  number  of  horses  and  mules.  He  has  abandoned  to- 
bacco, and  in  his  few  years  of  attention  to  corn,  oats  and  grass, 
ought  to  have  convinced  the  most  skeptical  of  what  his  region,  not 
as  good  as  much  of  the  country  I  have  named,  is  susceptible  of. 
His  crop  of  grass — orchard,  timothy  and  clover — has  made  three  to 
four  tons,  cured,  per  acre.  He  is  over  six  feet,  and  told  the  writer 
he  cut  grass  often  reading  his  chin.  He  prefers  the  winter  oats, 
and  his  experience  ought  to  be  communicated.  He  began  to  sow  the 
13th  of  February,  and  finished  the  18th  of  March,  and  remarked 
he  could  tell  at  harvest  each  week's  sowing,  by  the  weight  of  the 
oats,  which  degenerated  greatly  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest.  All 
farmers  conceded  the  pea  to  be  a  muc'u  better  restorer  of  their  ex- 
hausted lands  than  clover.  Permit  me  to  make  a  sujrcrestion  to 
President  Drewry  and  his  coadjutors  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. Tis  this  :  that  premiums  of  $50  for  the  best  five  acres  of 
clover,  §50  for  best  five  acres  of  oats,.  $50  for  best  five  acres  of  corn, 
and  $50  for  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat,  be  offered  to  the  farmers 
of  these  three  counties  of  Franklin,  Henry  and  Pittsylvania;  the 
products  to  be  certified  by  three  intelligent,  disinterested  freeholders 
of  each  crop  offered  for  competition  at  your  next  Fair.  I  select 
these  counties  because  of  their  remoteness  and  consequent  want  of 
interest  in  the  operations  of  your  Society.  I  did  intend  to  say  that 
these  five  acres  should,  in  each  case,  be  of  land  that  had  been  lying 
idle  for  five  years  previous. 

The  incentive  thus  presented  will  enable  some  energetic  farmer  in 
perhaps  each  magisterial  district — I  won't  say  townships,  I  hate  the 
word — to  compete,  and  whether  successful  or  not  in  getting  a  pre- 
mium, he  will  satisfy  himself  and  hundreds  of  others  in  each  county, 
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that  their  lands  will  produce  these  crops,  and  produce  them  well,  a 
fact  you  can't  now  convince  them  of  by  a  quarto  volume  of  theory. 
This  is,  I  fear  you  will  say,  quite  too  long,  and  yet  I  have  not  said  a 
tithe  of  what  I  wanted  to  say.  Viator. 

Chatham,  T"a. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PROFITABLENESS  OF  GROWING  COTTON  AT 
PRESENT  PRICES. 

Your  postal  asking  me  to  give  you  my  views  as  to  the  profitable- 
ness of  growing  cotton  at  present  prices  came  duly  to  hand.  In  an- 
swer, I  cannot  do  better  than  send  you  a  statement  of  the  cost  of 
growing  my  crop  of  1878  and  the  net  profit  made.  I  planted  twenty- 
four  acres,  and  used  the  Anchor  Brand  and  Premium  Superphosphate 
fertilizers.  I  aimed  to  use  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of  these 
fertilizers,  but  only  got  in  fifty-three  hundred  pounds  to  the  twenty- 
four  acres.  I  paid  $7  per  month,  with  board,  for  regular  labor,  and 
50  cents  per  day  for  extra  labor,  without  board.  In  estimating  the 
cost  of  the  labor  of  a  man  and  horse,  I  charged  the  crop  75  cents 
per  day.  For  a  man  and  two  horses  $1  per  day.  Corn  wis  worth 
during  the  season  from  40  to  50  cents  per  bushel,  and  fa 
per  ton.  The  work  on  the  crop  was  charged  as  performed.  I  paid 
the  sixteenth  for  ginning. 

COTTON    CROP    OF    1878. 

Dr. 

To  planting,  cultivation,  kc $  99  65 

•'   picking  21,984  pounds  seed  cotton 98  01 

••   interest  on  capital 72  00 

"  taxes 

"  sacking  and  ties 14  00 

"  transportation 10  00 

|301  66 

Less  the  value  of  cotton  seed,  at  10c.  per  bushel..      45  80 

Total  cost $255  B6 

Cr. 

By    7,087  pounds  baled  cotton 
Less  1,233  paid  for  fertilizers 

5,854  pounds  sold,  realizing $526 

Net  income |271  00 

Cost  of  cotton  per  pound  4T3050-  cents. 

Net  return  per  acre  $11.29. 

Average  price  per  pound  received  9  cents. 
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We,  as  cotton  growers,  must  make  up  our  minds  to  receive  low 
prices  for  the  staple  for  years  to  come.  To  meet  these  low  prices, 
and  yet  make  a  profit,  we  must  give  greater  attention  to  the" improve- 
ment of  our  land  :  we  must  adopt  a  more  thorough  system  of  culti- 
vation and  employ  more  economical  methods  of  cultivation.  It  is 
utterly  useless  to  try  to  make  money  growing  cotton  with  a  yield  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds  of  lint  cotton  to  the  acre,  the  av- 
erage yield  in  this  State,  according  to  a  recent  crop-report  issued  by 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington.  Then,  we  must  de- 
versify  our  crops,  but  so  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  point 
with  so  little  effect.  I  forbear  to  add  anything  more.  There  are 
plenty  of  farmers  who  make  almost  an  exclusive  cotton  crop,  who 
will  admit  the  advantages  of  diversification,  but  who  say.  when  you 
speak  to  them  on  the  subject,  "we  somehow  can't  get  at  it."  Then, 
too,  as  a  rule,  we  cultivate  too  much  land,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
small  average  yield  per  acre  and  the  deterioration  in  his  productive- 
ness of  our  soil.  I  should  consider  it  advantageous  to  our  Southern 
States,  in  an  eminent  degree,  if  our  Legislatures  would  adopt  a  grad- 
uation system  of  taxation  on  real  estate  :  Exempt  fifty  acre  farms 
from  taxation  altogether,  tax  one  hundred  acres  lightlv.  and  increase 
the  amount  proportionately  to  the  size  of  the  farms.  The  adoption 
of  such  a  system  of  taxation  would  soon  raise  the  average  yield  of 
cotton  far  above  the  insignificant  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  pounds  per  acre. 

Lastly,  we  want  a  more  general  diffusion  of  intelligence  among  our 
agricultural  population.  There  is  too  much  ignorance  there,  and, 
which  naturally  accompanies  ignorance,  too  much  conceit.  As  a 
rule,  they  know  too  much,  and,  consequently,  are  very  backward 
in  making  progress.  Farming  is  a  profession  when  conducted  prop- 
erly, and  no  branch  of  knowledge  is  useless  or  of  no  practical  value 
to  the  thorough  agriculturist.  None  of  our  professions  require  such 
a  varied  knowledge  as  does  the  agriculturist  in  his  business.  Yet, 
how  stands  the  record  ?  We  can't  dignify  this  branch  of  human  pur- 
suit, standing  as  it  does  at  the  top  in  importance  of  all  pursuits,  with 
the  name  of  profession,  because  it  is  occupied,  to  a  large  extent,  by 
men  who  look  upon  knowledge  with  contempt. 

Cabarrus  count)/.  X.  C.  Johx  McDonald. 


Burning  Tree  Stumps. — Tree  stumps  are  said  to  be  easily  re- 
moved by  boring  a  two-inch  hole  eighteen  inches  deep  into  the  stump. 
Fill  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  saltpetre,  and  plug  up  to  keep 
out  water.  By  spring  it  will  have  permeated  every  part.  Then 
fill  the  hole  with  kerosene,  set  on  fire,  and  the  whole  stump,  it  is 
said,  will  be  consumed,  even  to  the  roots.  It  would  seem  to  be  fea- 
sible, and  it  is  certainly  an  easy  way  to  get  rid  of  stumps.  The 
ashes  will  remain  to  fertilize  the  soil. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  FARMERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

PEANUT.  Culture,  S<  il  for. — Any  soil  that  can  be  put  in  a 
friable  condition,  and  kept  in  that  state,  will  produce  peanuts ;  but 
that  which  is  best  adapted  to  their  growth  is  a  light,  gray  soil,  with- 
out being  very  sandy.  The  color  of  the  pods  always  partakes  of 
the  color  of  the  soil;  and  as  the  brightest  pods  always  bring  the 
most  money,  so  the  gray  land  is  to  be  preferred.  When  harvested 
they  are  perfectly  clean,  scarcely  a  particle  of  soil  adhering  to  them. 
Not  so  with  red  or  chocolate-colored  lands.  They  leave  a  stain  on 
the  pods,  of  which  they  cannot  be  divested  even  by  washing — a 
practice  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  fancy 
article.  When  taken  to  market  the  bright  nuts  will  command  from 
ten  to  fifteen  cents  more  per  bushel  than  the  brown,  though  equal  in 
all  other  respects.  The  gray  soil  is,  therefore,  to  be  selected  when 
there  is  freedom  of  choice,  but  the  brown  soil,  when  of  the  right 
texture,  is  equally  productive. 

In  chosing  a  sight  for  planting,  reference  should  be  had  to  the 
crop  of  the  previous  year.  Peanuts  require  a  clean  soil;  they  will 
follow  any  hoed  crop  to  advantage,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Corn  land  is  generally  preferred.  In  Tidewater 
Virginia  much  of  the  land  was  heavily  marled  in  former  years,  and 
whenever  this  is  the  case  an  important  and  perhaps  the  chief  re- 
quisite to  success  has  been  already  provided.  The  peanut  will  not 
fruit  except  on  a  calcareous  soil.  The  vines  may  grow  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  covering  the  whole  ground,  but  in  the  absence  of 
lime  or  marl  the  pods  do  not  fill;  they  turnout  to  be  nothing  more 
than  what  is  popularly  called  "pops."  If.  then,  the  land  has  not 
been  previously  marled  or  limed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  say  a 
hundred  and  fifty  bash  els  of  marl,  or  fifty  bushels  of  lime,  to  the 
acre.  The  kind  of  lime  chiefly  used  of  late  years  is  burned  oyster 
shells,  which  may  be  had  in  abundance  in  all  the  large  towns.  It  is 
applied  in  either  of  several  ways,  according  to  the  convenience  of 
the  planter,  and  with  about  equally  good  effect.  If  there  is  any 
choice,  spreading  broadcast  is  perhaps  the  best,  to  be  done  before 
the  land  is  plowed;  in  which  case  the  quantity  should  be  about  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre.  A  favorite  mode,  where  a  large  surface  is  to  be 
planted,  is  to  strew  the  lime  in  the  furrow  over  which  the  bed  is  to 
be  raised  for  planting.  In  this  case  a  less  quantity  will  answer  by 
reason  of  its  being  more  concentrated — say  twenty  bushels.  Other 
planters,  again,  who  are  hurried  in  their  work,  spread  the  lime  over 
the  beds  alter  the  crop  is  planted,  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Either  mode  is  attended  with  good  success:  but 
wherever  it  is  practicable  to  have  a  choice  of  land  that  has  been 
sufficiently  marled  or  limed  in  former  years,  and  preserved  by  judi- 
cious culture,  the  best  results  are  found  to  follow.  In  such  cases  the 
yield  not  unfrequently  reaches  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last 
year  the  writer  was  told  by  a  planter  of  the  highest  character,  that 
on  twelve  acres  of  such  land  as  has  been  just  described,  he  sold 
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fourteen  hundred  bushels  of  nuts  of  prime  quality,  besides  saving  an 
ample  supply  for  seed.  The  product  ranges  from  the  quantity 
stated  down  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  according  to 
the  skill,  or  want  of  skill,  of  the  planter — a  fair  average  of  the 
whole  being  estimated  at  fiftv  bushels. 

Few  persons  make  peanuts  part  of  a  regular  system  of  rotation, 
but  the  pre-eminent  success  of  a  gentleman  who  has  followed  the 
plan  is  worthy  of  special  reference.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Butts,  of 
Southampton  county.  Virginia,  has  for  years  pursued  the  following 
course:  The  lot  intended  for  peanuts,  say  next  year,  has  been  seeded 
in  stock  peas  this  year,  the  vines  to  be  plowed  in  some  time  in  Sep- 
tember. The  vines  afford  a  great  quantity  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  becomes  thoroughly  decomposed  by  the  time  for  planting  the 
crop.  When  the  season  for  planting  is  at  hand,  the  ground  is  re- 
plowed  and  laid  off.  and  ten  bushels  of  lime  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
to  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  of  superphosphate  strewn  in 
the  furrows  to  be  ridged  over.  The  year  following  peanuts  the  land 
is  planted  in  sweet  potatoes,  with  a  liberal  dressing  of  stable  ma- 
nure. The  third  year  it  is  laid  down  in  stock  peas  again,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  peanuts  as  before,  always  repeating  the  lime  and  superphos- 
phate. The  crops  of  Mr.  Butts  averaged,  one  year  with  another,  not 
less  than  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  from  ten  acres 
he  sold  thirteen  hundred  bushels  of  prime  peanuts,  entirely  exempt 
from  "pops,"  and  worth  three  dollars  per  bushel. 

Cultivation. — Having  selected  the  ground,  it  is  to  be  plowed 
with  a  one-horse  plow,  in  March  or  April,  to  a  depth  not  exceeding 
four  or  five  inches.  The  advantages  of  shallow  culture  will  be  ap- 
parent from  the  fact  that  the  pe  luneles  continue  to  penetrate  the 
earth  until  a  firm  bed  is  reached  on  which  to  deposit  the  nut;  and 
the  still  further  fact  of  the  increased  facility  afforded  in  harvesting, 
as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  treat  of  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

About  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  May  is  the  time  for  planting.  If 
the  land  is  thin  and  needs  manuring,  open  furrows  three  feet  apart, 
and  strew  in  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  Pe- 
ruvian g:iano.  or  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds  rf 
superphosphate  of  lime.  The  former  is  generally  used,  because  of 
the  greater  certainty  of  getting  a  pure  article,  but  nothing  can  be 
better  than  the  latter  when  well  prepared.  The  furrow  is  the.)  to  be 
ridged  over  and  the  whole  surface  thrown  into  three-feet  beds,  which 
should  be  reduced  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  general  level 
of  the  field.  Then  mark  off  the  rows,  and  at  distances  of  eighteen 
inches  plant  two  seeds,  covering  them  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
deep — not  more. 

In  ten  days  to  two  weeks,  according  to  the  weather,  the  young 
plants  begin  to  come  up.  As  it  is  very  important  to  get  a  good 
start,  the  missing  hills  should  be  replanted  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  planters  to  put  an  extra  quantity 
of  seed  in  every  fourth  or  fifth  row,  to  furnish  plants  for  transplant- 
ing if  needed  :  if  not  needed,  they  can  be  thinned  out. 
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As  soon  as  the  grass  makes  its  appearance  give  a  light  plowing, 
throwing  the  earth  from  the  vines,  and  following  with  the  hoe, 
thoroughly  removing  all  the  grass  from  the  row.  Plow  again  as  soon 
as  the  grass  re-appears,  this  time  using  a  double-shovel  or  cultivator, 
and  the  hoe  as  before  directed.  If  the  season  should  prove  to  be 
very  wet,  a  third  working  may  be  necessary,  making  use  of  the  cul- 
tivator and  hoe  again. 

Next  comes  the  time  for  laying  by,  the  vines  having  extended 
nearly  half  woy  across  the  space  between  the  rows.  This  is  done  by 
running  a  mould-board  once  in  the  middle  between  the  rows,  and 
drawing  the  earth  up  to  the  rows  with  the  hoe,  care  being  taken'  not 
to  cover  the  vines  and  to  disturb  their  position  as  little  as  possible, 
as  the  fruit  will  now  be  forming.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  guard 
against  making  the  bed  too  high.  When  there  is  grass  in  the  row 
it  must  be  pulled  up  by  hand.  Soon  after  this  the  vines  will  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  repress  every  other  growth,  unless  it  may  be 
a  chance  weed  that  escaped  notice  at  the  former  working. 

Harvesting. —  The  time  for  harvesting  the  crop  is  from  the  15th 
to  the  30th  of  October,  immediately  after  the  first  frost.  When  the 
crop  is  forward,  or  when  it  is  an  object  to  get  a  portion  of  it  early 
in  the  market,  the  operation  may  be  commenced  in  the  latter  part  of 
September;  but  the  longer  the  vines  continue  to  grow,  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  sound  pods.  Select  a  time  wnen  the  weather 
is  settled  and  favorable,  and  with  three-pronged  hoes  loosen  the  vines 
along  the  rows.  Hands  follow  the  digger,  pull  up  the  vines,  shake 
the  dirt  from  them,  and  leave  them  in  the  same  place.  In  dry 
weather  they  will  be  sufficiently  cured  in  two  days  to  be  shucked. 
Showery  weather,  though  it  may  somewhat  delay  the  curing,  does  no 
injury. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  shallow  culture'  becomes  apparent  in 
harvesting.  When  the  fruit  is  deposited  only  a  few  inches  below  the 
surface,  the  vine  is  detached  from  its  position  with  little  or  no  loss; 
when  the  depth  is  greater,  the  stems  or  pedicles  are  liable  to  be 
broken  off. 

Tn  shocking,  provide  stakes  seven  feet  long,  made  sharp  at  both 
ends;  then  lay  two  fence  rails  on  the  ground  as  a  foundation,  but 
with  supports  underneath  to  afford  free  access  to  the  air.  The  stakes 
are  stuck  in  the  ground  at  convenient  intervals  between  the  rails,  the 
stacks  built  up  around  them,  and  finished  off  by  a  cap  of  straw  to 
shed  the  rain.  The  diameter  of  the  stack  is  made  to  conform  to  the 
spread  of  a  single  vine. 

After  remaining  about  two  weeks  in  the  stack  the  picking  should 
be  b^'gun,  taking  off  none  but  the  matured  pods.  These  are  to  be 
carried  to  the  barn,  and  prepared  for  market  by  completing  the  dry- 
ing process,  and  then  fanning  and  cleaning. 

The  most  tedious  part  of  the"  work  is  the  picking.  An  expert 
discriminates  at  a  glance  between  the  mature  and  immature  pods, 
but  cannot  pick  more  than  two  and  a  half  or  three  bushels  per  day. 
A  machine  to  perform  the  operation  would  be  a  most  valuable  inven- 
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tion.  Unless  the  management  in  the  barn  is  carefully  conducted, 
there  is  great  danjrer,  where  there  is  much  of  a  bulk,  that  the  peas 
will  become  heated  and  mouldy.  The  condition  in  which  the  early 
deliveries  are  often  received  at  market  renders  this  caution  quite  ne- 
cessary. In  fact,  there  is  as  much  slovenliness  in  the  handling  of 
this  crop  as  there  is  in  regard  to  any  other,  perhaps  more,  for  the 
reason  that  so  many  inexperienced  persons  engage  in  the  culture 
every  year.  Until  the  pods  are  thoroughly  seasoned  the  bulk  should 
be  frequently  stirred  and  turned  over. 

A  certain  classification,  in  regard  to  quality,  obtains  in  peanuts  as 
in  every  other  article  of  agricultural  produce.  The  descriptive  terms 
in  general  use  are  ''inferior,"  '"ordinary,"  "prime,"  and  "fancy;" 
but  these  are  not  so  definite  as  to  admit  of  no  intermediate  grades. 
Assuming  prime  to  be  the  standard,  and  that  the  prime  are  $2.75 
per  bushel,  then  inferior  will  be  worth,  say,  $1  to  $1  50;  and  fancy, 
S3.  Seed  peanuts  always  command  an  extra  price,  ranging  from 
$3.25  to  $3.50.     These  were  the  current  prices  for  the  crop  of  1875. 

Varieties. — There  are  two  very  distinct  varieties  of  the  peanut, 
known  respectively  by  the  names  of  the  Virginia  and  the  Carolina 
or  African.  The  diversity  between  them,  however,  does  not  amount 
to  a  specific  difference,  the  chief  characteristics  being  that  the  one  has 
a  large  pod  and  bean,  and  the  other  a  small  one.  The  Virginia  is 
cultivated  almost  exclusively  for  eating,  while  the  Carolina  is  princi- 
pally used  for  the  manufacture  of  oil,  which  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  olive  oil,  and  is,  accordingly,  sold  as  such.  The  standard 
weight  of  tbe  Virginia  peanut  is  twenty-two  pounds  to  the  bushel; 
that  of  the  Carolina  twenty-eight  pounds.  In  the  markets  they  are 
always  sold  by  weight. 

Seed. — A  matter  of  primary  importance  is  to  provide  seeds  of 
good  quality  for  planting:  and  in  order  to  be  assured  of  their  excel- 
lence, the  planter  should  either  raise  them  himself,  or  buy  them  of  a 
person  on  whose  fidelity  he  can  rely.  If,  after  the  vines  are  dug 
and  they  are  lying  in  the  field,  they  should  be  exposed  to  frosty 
weather,  the  germinating  principle  would  be  destroyed  or  impaired. 
As  a  merchantable  article,  however,  their  value  is  not  at  all  affected. 
Neither  should  the  nuts  become  the  least  heated  or  mouldy;  nor 
should  they  be  picked  off  the  vines  while  wet,  or  before  they  are 
thoroughly  cured.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  most  careful  at- 
tention is  requisite  in  this  matter.  Previous  to  planting,  the  pods 
should  be  carefully  shelled  and  every  faulty  bean  thrown  out;  not 
even  the  membrane  inclosing  the  seed  should  be  ruptured.  It  takes 
about  two  bushels  of  peanuts  in  the  pod  to  plant  an  acre. 

The  peanut  crop  is  justly  considered  exhausting,  but  not  more  so, 
it  is  believed,  than  either  of  the  others  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  Planters  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  culture,  say  that 
the  same  ground  may  be  planted  for  a  succession  of  years,  provided 
the  vines  are  restored  to  the  soil,  and  a  moderate  application  is  annu- 
ally made  of  guano  or  other  fertilizer.  Cotton,  under  a  similar  sys- 
tem, may  be  planted  on  the  same  land  for  an  indefinite  period  with- 
out diminution  of  produce. 
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The  vines  of  the  peanut  make  a  large  quantity  of  very  nutritious 
provender,  which  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  cattle.  If  the  crop  is  dug 
before  frost,  it  is  equal  in  value  to  any  other  forage  plant.  As  the 
pods  are  picked  off",  the  vines  should  be  placed  under  shelter,  secure 
from  the  weather. 

On  account  of  the  profit  of  the  crop,  it  has  taken  the  place  of  to- 
bacco to  a  considerable  extent  in  places  where  the  soil  is  adapted  to 
it.  This  is  the  case  in  the  large  tobacco-growing  counties  of  Amelia. 
Nottoway.  Halifax  and  Brunswick,  besides  others  of  less  note.  How 
far  North  the  culture  may  be  extended  to  advantage,  is  at  prese: 
matter  of  conjecture:  but  in  the  tide-water  district  of  Maryland,  and 
also  in  Delaware  and  the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey,  it  well  de- 
serves a  trial. 

CORN. — In  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  best  time  to  plow  is  just 
previous  to  planting.  Do  not  commence  too  soon,  nor  until  the 
ground  will  turn  up  mellow;  every  one  should  calculate  about  the 
amount  of  time  it  will  take  to  fit  the  ground,  and  if  too  wet  when 
vou  wish  to  commence,  perhaps  the  plowing  can  safely  be  delayed  a 
few  days. 

As  soon  as  plowed,  harrow  well:  a  good  plan  is  to  harrow  each 
morning  that  plowed  the  previous  day.  The  proper  rime  to  plant — 
let  the  location  be  what  it  inav — can  be  determined  by  observing  the 
natural  vegetation  and  warmth  of  the  soil.  Whenever  the  groan 
warm  enough  to  cause  a  speedy  germination  and  growth,  then  is  the 
time  to  plant. 

As  soon  as  the  corn  begins  to  push  through  the  ground  start  the 
drag,  going  diagonally  across  the  drills,  paying  no  attention  to  the 
corn  ;  for  if  planted  at  that  depth,  you  will  not  destroy  a  hill ;  go 
over  the  piece  at  least  once  each  week  until  the  corn  is  of  such  a 
height  that  the  drag  will  break  it  off,  when  use  a  wheel  cultivator,  or 
any  of  the  various  implements. 

How  to  Select. — In  shelling  corn  for  seed,  discard  ts  and 

tips,  using  only  the  central  portion  of  each  ear,  as  the  early  blade 
and  root  are  in  size  io  proportion  to  the  kernel  used:  and  a  plant 
from  the  large  grains  of  the  centre  of  the  ear  will  get  the  start  and 
keep  aheaa  of  the  small  ones  from  the  tip.  And  especially  select 
from  ears  that  have  the  grains  as  near  uniformly  lars  .ble. 

[We  hope  to  publish  an  article  from  Mr.  A.  H.  Lixdsey  in  our  May  number 
on  the  cultivation  of  corn.     He  is  the  largest   grower  of  corn  State,  and 

has  a  very  superior  variety   of   •  a.      We   a." 

seed  of  him.     His  posU'friee  is  Portsmouth.  Va.  —  E 

COTTON,  Cultivation  of.— To  raise  a   bale  of  five  hundred 
pounds  of  seed  cotton  per  acre,  on   common  cotton  land, 
least  five  hundred  bushels  of  good  compost   manure  per  acre,  or 
equivalent  in  superphosphate  or  guano,  And  very  careful  of  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  planter's  first  care,  after  having  provided  the  food  for  his  cot- 
ton, is  to  bring  his  rows  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  horizontal.  The 
manure  is  spread  uniformly  ovsr  the  field,   and,    with  a  good  plow. 
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the  rows  are  bedded  out  deep  and  thoroughly,  intimately  incorporat- 
ing the  fertilizer  with  the  soil,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  perfect 
pulverization.  The  rows  are  laid  four  feet  apart,  and  the  seed 
planted  thirty  inches  apart  in  the  row.  giving  4,368  plants  to  the 
acre.  A  good  stand  being  secured,  the  after  culture  consists  of  light 
plowing,  and   almost  constant   shallow  stirring,  hoeing  and  care.  ° 

Rotation  of  Crops.— A  good  rotation  where  cotton  is  the  leading 
crop,  is  first  year,  cotton;  second  year,  corn;  third  year,  wheat° 
rye  or  oats;  fourth  year,  grass— applying  the  fertilizer  niainlv  to 
the  cotton. 

PLANTING. — A  planter  near  Columbus,  Mississippi,  experimenting 
on  one  acre,  set  his  cotton  plants  three  and  a  half  feet  apart  each 
way,  thinning  to  two  stalks  in  the  hill,  and  -.ultivating  in  the  same 
manner  as  with  corn.  The  yield  was  more  than  double  that  grown 
in  the  old  way,  and  in  respect  to  the  maturing  of  the  bolls,  advan- 
tage was  found  in  the  readier  access  of  the  sun. 

CORN,  Broom.— Broom  corn  should  be  planted  at  the  same  time 
Indian  corn  is  planted.  It  requires  a  richer  soil  than  Indian  corn— 
at  least  Indian  corn  will  produce  a  better  crop  on  a  less  fertile  soil 
than  is  required  for  broom  corn  in  consequence  of  its  growing  faster, 
and  feeling  the  eifects  of  fertilizers  more  perceptibly.  Bottom  lands 
on  the  banks  of  rivers  that  are  annually  overflowed  in  early  Bpring 
are  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  broom  corn.  It  is  sowed 
in  drills,  about  three  feet  apart,  and  the  corn  thinned  out  to  stand 
from  four  to  six  inches  apart.  Any  good  upland  soil  that  consists 
ot  a  rich  mould,  easily  tilled,  will  produce  an  excellent  crop  of 
broom  corn,  with  the  aid  of  barn-yard  manure  or  other  fertilizers. 
It  requires  careful  cultivation,  by  running  the  cultivator  between  the 
rows  as  soon  as  the  com  is  well  up;  and  then  the  rows  require  hand- 
weeding  and  thinning  out  to  the  proper  distances,  Bovs  and  girls 
can  do  this  work  better  than  men  can,  and  at  one-third"" the  expense 
that  it  would  cost  to  employ  men  to  do  it.  No  weeds  should  be  per- 
mitted to  grow,  as  the  value  of  the  crop  depends  on  the  cleanness 
of  cultivation. 

The  seed  is  valuable  for  fowls,  and  for  every  kind  of  live  stock 
when  ground,  and  some  cultivators  think  that  the  seed  alone  is  worth 
the  cost  of  cultivation. 

BE  TTER.— A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club, 
writing  from  Adrian,  Michigan,  makes  the  following  suggestions: 

"Set  your  milk  where  the  wind  will  not  blow  on  it,  15 r  the  wind 
dries  the  cream,  and  dried  cream  will  not  make  butter.  In  warm 
weather  keep  your  cream  still,  for  if  you  want  your  cream  to  be 
sour,  stir  it  often.  Very  sour  cream  will  not  produce  a  good  quality 
of  butter.  In  cool  or  cold  weather,  don't  think  that  you  must  let 
your  milk  set  until  it  is  sour  before  you  take  off  the  cream.  Forty- 
eight  hours  is  sufficient  length  of  time  for  milk  to  produce  all  the 
cream  it  is  capable  of  producing.     In  a  right  temperature  it  will  rise 
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in  a  less  time.  Much  poor  butter  is  the  result  of  bad  management 
of  the  cream.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  warm  weather  to  save  strippings, 
about  a  quart,  night  and  morning,  from  each  cow,  and  churn  every 
dav.  Churn  your  cream  as  cool  as  possible  in  warm  weather. 
Much  butter  is  spoiled  by  churning  the  cream  too  warm.  If  your 
butter  comes  rather  warm,  put  in  twice  the  salt  you  usually  do,  work 
your  butter  just  enough  to  mix  the  salt  well  through  it,  and  set  it 
away  in  a  cool  place  for  twenty -four  hours,  then  take  it  up  and  work 
it  over.  Much  of  this  salt  will  dissolve  and  work  out.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  your  butter  with  salt.  Use  no  cold  water  about  your  butter, 
for  you  cannot  cleanse  butter  or  any  other  lump  of  grease  with 
water.  Some  women  talk  as  though  butter  was  not  fit  to  eat  unless 
it  is  first  washed  with  cold  water.  If  hutter  is  not  fit  to  eat  without 
being  washed  with  water,  it  is  not  by  being  washed.  Water  always 
damages  butter.  Butter  that  is  washed  with  water  is  not  fit  to  pack, 
for  it  will  not  keep.  When  the  brine  which  oozes  from  your  butter, 
as  you  work  it,  is  clear,  that  is,  clear  from  milk,  it  is  worked  enough ; 
don't  give  it  another  stroke,  except  to  get  it  into  shape.  Pack  your 
butter  in  perfectly  clean  vessels,  and  keep  it  well  covered  with  strong- 
brine.  When  you  use  your  butter,  set  it  on  the  table  just  as  you 
cut  it  out  of  the  tub,  for  it  is  injured  if  worked  after  it  has  been 
packed.  If  all  butter  was  made  after  this  plan,  we  would  see  but 
little  that  is  poor." 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  club  of  Union  County  (New  York) 
Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  H.  W.  Garret,  whose  dairy  product  is 
represented  as  of  excellent  quality,  gave  in  substance  the  following 
directions:  Everything  pertaining  to  the  entire  work  of  butter- 
making  should  be.  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Forty  hours  is  the  ave- 
rage period  of  time  for  a  pan  of  milk  to  remain  prior  to  skimming. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  milk  to  sour  before  the  entire  cream  can  be 
obtained.  If  the  atmosphere  is  such  that  the  cream  becomes  rancid, 
immediately  skim.  Skimming  at  the  proper  time  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. The  milk  room  should  be  kept  at  61°.  Twice  a  day  stir 
the  cream  in  the  jars;  let  those  jars  stand  in  the  coldest  place  in 
summer.  When  churning  is  necessary,  let  the  cream  be  at  62°. 
Use  a  dash  churn,  which  is  superior  to  any  other.  When  the 
globules ^are  about  breaking,  reduce  the  temperature  to  60°.  Do 
not  wash*  the  butter.  Work  it  as  little  as  possible;  too  much  work- 
ing makes  it  salvy,  and  washing  destroys  the  flavor. 


Oatmeal  in  the  Household. — In  Great  Britain  children  of  all 
ranks  are  raised  on  an  oatmeal  diet  alone,  because  it  causes  them  to 
grow  strong  and  healthful,  and  no  better  food  can  possibly  be  found 
for  them.  It  is  also  quite  as  desirable  for  the  student  as  the  laborer, 
and  for  the  delicate  lady  as  for  the  hard-working  sister;  indeed  all 
classes  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  its  use,  and  dyspepsia,  with  all 
its  manifold  annoyances,  can  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

COL.  BEVERLEY  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

In  the  first  place,  permit  me  to  correct  a  typographical  error  in 
my  communication  in  the  March  number  on  ''High  or  Low  Tariff." 
The  printer,  in  substituting  the  letter  r  for  s  in  the  word  imposts,  as 
it  ought  to  read,  in  lines  19,  23  and  41  on  page  122,  perverts  the 
meaning  and  destroys  the  sense. 

My  esteemed  friend,  Col.  B.,  who  writes  like  he  practices  (except 
that  he  don't  practice  the  Western  mode  of  living  which  he  so  graphi- 
cally describes),  says  so  many  good  things  and  gives  such  good  advice 
to  farmers,  that  I  most  heartily  endorse  all  in  his  communication  on 
this  head,  except  his  commendation  of  the  Western  pioneer's  mode 
of  life — "in  holes  dug  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  skins  for  blankets, 
or  a  board  shanty  partly  covered  with  dirt  to  make  it  warm,"'  and 
"living  on  hog  and  hominy  at  a  cost  of  four-and-a-half  cents  a  day." 
If  this  is  not  living  "like  a  ground-hog."  then  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
a  parallel.  The  writer  had  a  little  experience  in  Western  life  and 
fare,  dating  back  some  thirty  years,  and  it  never  impressed  him  that 
the  rude  and  stringent  economy  practised  then  were  conducive  to  the 
formation  of  true  manhood,  or  high  character.  When  an  individual, 
with  health,  strength  and  energy,  resolves  to  make  money,  and  de- 
nies himself  comfort,  pleasure  and  every  rational  and  physical  en- 
joyment during  its  acquisition,  he  is  very  sure  to  heap  up  treasure. 
But.  "it  is  not  all  of  life  to  live,"  and  to  "live  like  a  ground-hog"  is 
demoralizing.  We  are  pleading  for  a  higher  civilization,  along  with 
industry  and  economy.  We  noT  turn  to  notice  the  Colonel's  views 
about  the  tariff. 

•■  We  want  all  our  productions  manufactured  at  home ;  we  want  a 
market  at  our  door  for  all  our  raw  material,  and  we  want  to  supply 
our  manufacturers  with  our  meat  and  bread,  without  cost  of  trans- 
portation," *  *  *  *  says  Col.  B.,  and  leaves  the  inference 
that  we  want  a  protective  tariff  to  secure  all  these.  But  let  us  see 
how  protection  has  worked  for  the  home  market.  In  1860,  not  10 
per  cent,  of  our  agricultural  products  were  exported  for  market,  es- 
timating by  export  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  in  1875,  22  per  cent,  of 
our  whole  agricultural  product  had  to  find  a  foreign  market  in  com- 
petition with  the  products  grown  by  pauper  labor,  against  which  we 
have  been  protecting  ourselves  at  a  cost  of  unnumbered  millions: 
for  agricultural  products,  protection  has  not  given  and  cannot  give 
a  home  market."  The  value  of  our  total  domestic  exports  for  the 
year  ended  June  30th,  1878,  were  $722,779,1:99.  of  which  $592, 175,- 
813  were  for  agricultural  products — Si. 98  per  cent  of  the  whole  ! 
The  following  figures  taken  fiom  the  statistics  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment show,  by  decades,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  agricultural 
exports  : 

.   1850, $123,825,808 

1860 295,081,481 

1870,         .         .         .         .      •   .  391,269,695 

1878, 592,475.843 
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Possessing  a  vast  area  of  undeveloped,  cheap  lands,  in  excess  of 
demand,  our  harvests  are  destined  to  be  in  excess  of  the  home  de- 
mand, and  must  find  a  market  by  export.  Manufactories  stimulate 
and  encourage  trucking  and  market-gardening  to  a  limited  extent 
around  them,  by  creating  a  home  demand  for  such  products.  But 
for  the  great  agricultural  staples,  wheat,  corn  and  meat,  the  surplus 
is  so  large,  that  only  a  modicum  of  it  is  consumed  by  the  operatives 
in  the  factories  at  home,  while  the  price  is  regulated  by  foreign  de- 
mand. 

That  protection  has  not  operated  to  increase  production  in  States 
where  manufactories  have  been  most  heavily  subsidized,  we  have 
verification  in  Pennsylvania,  whose  iron  manufacturers  have  drawn 
untold  millions  from  their  customers  at  home  to  help  them  compete 
with  foreign  manufacturers. 

"Pennsylvania  produced  in  1860,  to  the  person,  4|  bushels  of  wheat 
and  9.7  bushels  of  corn  ;  and  in  1875  4J  bushels  of  wheat  and  llf 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  person;  so  the  pretense  of  building  a  home 
market  there  for  products  of  grain  fields  is  a  sham  and  a  cheat. 
In  1860,  5  per  cent,  of  our  manufactures  had  to  seek  a  foreign  mar- 
ket; in  1875  only  2  per  cent,  found  a  market  abroad.  *  *  * 
For  manufactures  protection  has  given  a  home  market." 

In  a  country  so  overwhelmingly  agricultural  as  ours  is  now,  and 
so  certainly  to  continue  for  ages  to  come,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  creating 
a  market  for  our  home  products  ;  and  it  is  a  cheat  and  an  outrage 
to  cripple  and  oppress  the  great  business  of  these  States  by  extorting 
tribute  from  it  to  privileged  industry  to  satisfy  personal  greed,  and 
detrimental  to  the  public  good — "making  it  yield  its  40  per  cent, 
protection  to  manufacturers  in  vain,  for  it  will  find  no  market  in  re- 
turn for  its  40  per  cent,  of  tribute." 

Col.  Beverley  says,  "Some  of  it  (free  trade)  may  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  South  and  agricultural  sections,"  &c.  This  is  just  what  we 
are  contending  for.  Virginia  is  emphatically  an  agricultural  State, 
and  she  is  one  of  the  Southern  group.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
ought  to  serve  for  the  gander;  and  if  "the  South  and  agricultural 
sections"  will  be  benefited  by  a  low  tariff — one  for  revenue  only — 
then 'we  are  in  that  boat,  and  it  behooves  us  to  go  along  with  the  ag- 
ricultural sections  South  and  West,  and  make  a  freer  and  better  port 
for  our  products. 

That  protection  favors  manufacturers  and  gives  local  advantages 
to  the  surrounding  producers,  to  a  limited  extent,  is  admitted;  and 
that  Virginia  ought  to  favor,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  increase 
of  manufactories,  is  conceded;  but  when  we  consider  the  burdens 
which  the  protection  policy  forces  upon  the  masses  of  the  people,  and 
contrast  the  great  evil  which  it  inflicts  with  the  circumscribed  bene- 
fits that  flow  from  protection,  we  are  forced  to  the  conviction  that,  in 
States  so  largely  agricultural  as  Virginia,  her  people  would  be  bene- 
fited by  a  free  market  and  untrammeled  trade. 

It.  L.  Ragland. 

.Halifax  Ca.,  Va. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PEAR  CULTURE  AND  PEAR  BLIGHT. 

My  experience  on  the  above  subject  differs  in  some  respects  from 
those  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Beattie,  as  expressed  in  his  article  in  the 
March  number  of  your  Journal,  and  as  the  points  involved  are  mat- 
ters of  practical  importance,  I  beg  to  state  them.  Pear  blight  is  un- 
doubtedly a  great  drawback  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  this  fruit, 
but  the  Doctor,  I  think,  succumbed  too  readily  to  the  "black  death." 
I  saw  his  trees  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  the  blight,  and  since, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  colts  and  the  horses  and  the  calves  and 
the  cows  destroyed  some  of  the  five  hundred  he  lost ;  for  in  his  des- 
peration he  gave  them  up  to  his  stock  and  ceased  to  cultivate  them. 

There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  two  precautions  to  be  men- 
tioned will  avert  pear  blight  to  a  very  good  degree.  Prof.  Brainerd, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  "Potomac  Fruit  Growers'  Association" 
in  Washington  in  1876,  gave  some  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
this  disease  is  the  effect  of  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  and  also  of  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.  Prof.  Brainerd  observed  that  orchards  of 
pears  planted  on  southern  exposures  suffered  a  great  deal  more  than 
those  on  northern  exposures.  To  test  the  influence  of  heat,  he  sub- 
jected a  vigorous  and  healthy  branch  of  a  pear  tree  to  108°  F.  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  effect  upon  the  leaves  and  soft  tissues  was  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  natural  blight.  Prof.  Brainerd  says  :  "  The 
normal  heat  for  the  fruit  producing  season  ranges  from  65°  to  85°  F., 
the  mean  of  which  is  70°.  A  temperature  of  95°  is  dangerous,  and 
100°  to  108°  disastrous."  He  also  states  that  Rhind,  in  "Vegetable 
Kingdom,"  states,  "that  the  pear  tree  is  indigenous  to  the  northern 
sections  of  the  temperate  zone,  flourishing  in  its  native  forests  as  far 
north  as  57°.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a  northen  aspect,  or  at  least  it 
is  most  hardy  and  long  lived  when  growing  in  positions  where  it  is 
protected  from  intense  heat."  Prof.  Brainerd  details  the  experience 
of  different  fruit  growers,  where  their  trees  planted  on  northern  ex- 
posures suffered  little,  and  those  on  southern  exposures  much. 
Among  other  instances,  he  cites  this:  "Dr.  Palmer,  of  this  city 
(Washington),  has  an  orchard  of  about  forty  pear  trees,  about  two 
miles  north  of  the  city,  on  the  Bladensburg  road,  on  a  northern  ex- 
posure, and  no  blight  has  touched  them,  while  half  a  dozen  trees  on 
a  southern  slope  of  the  land,  upon  the  same  farm,  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  blight."  Some  years  ago  (in  187G,  I  believe), 
when  blight  was  so  prevalent,  I  had  a  pear  orchard  of  about  500 
trees,  Standard  and  Dwarf,  most  of  which  were  situated  on  a  north- 
ern exposure,  with  considerable  slope.  I  lost  about  five  per  cent,  by 
blight.  Thirty-six  in  all  were  effected,  but  ten  or  twelve  recovered 
entirely.  At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Crenshaw  had  1000  pear  trees  on 
a  southern  slope,  of  which  he  lost  about  twenty  per  cent.  Dr.  Beat- 
tie,  from  my  recollection,  at  the  time  lost  also  about  twenty  per 
cent,  by  blight.  Dr.  Beattie's  trees  are  on  a  level,  on  a  soil,  I  think, 
rather  compact,  and  at  that  time  not  very  well  drained.     Now  one 
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remedy  against  pear  blight  is  to  set  the  trees  on  a  northern  exposure, 
and  not  to  trim  the  bodies  too  high.  Dwarfs  should  be  trimmed  very 
little. 

Another  remedy  is  to  set  out  trees,  which  experience  has  shown 
least  liable  to  blight.  Such  trees,  I  think,  are  Seckel,  Duchess 
d'Angouleme,  Buffura,  Laurence,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  and  no  doubt 
some  others.  The  first  four,  I  think,  are  all  hardy,  and  the  latter 
tolerably  so.  The  Seckel  is  particularly  exempt  from  blight  I  do 
not  remember  ever  seeing  a  tree  of  it  thus  affected.  The  Clapp's 
Favorite  and  Bartlett  are  particularly  subject  to  blight,  though  the 
Doctor  includes  them  in  his  list  of  those  which  resist  the  disease.  I 
lost  last  year  out  of  about  1000  trees,  six  by  blight.  Three  "  Clapp's 
Favorite"  (one  of  them  only  partially  destroyed),  two  "Bartletts," 
and  one  "  Louis  Bonne  de  Jersey."  In  18  <  6,  the  Bartlett  and  Clapp's 
Favorite  suffered  more  than  any  other  kinds.  The  Doctor  includes 
the  Buffum  among  the  "first-class"  pears.  It  is  a  very  desirable 
kind,  hardy  and  very  productive,  but  IHiave  not  found  it  first-class 
fruit. 

The  imported  or  foreign  varieties  of  pears,  1  think,  are  more  apt 
to  be  delicate.  Those  which  are  native,  or  have  been  acclimated, 
should  be  propagated.  The  old-fashioned  "June  pear"  of  Virginia, 
which  seems  now  not  to  be  known,  is  a  valuable  pear — good  quality, 
hardy  and  productive.  The  introduction  of  foreign  varieties  is  very 
probably  one  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  blight.  I  am  propagating  a 
pear  obtained  from  Hanover  county,  known  there  for  many  years  as 
a  hardy  tree,  and  as  a  fall  and  winter  pear  of  the  first  quality,  equal 
to  the  Seckel,  and  keeping  until  Christmas. 

Henrico  Co.,  Va.  Thomas  Pollard. 


jWorlt  gjqmttmrnt. 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  PLEUROPNEUMONIA. 

It  appears  to  be  established  that  this  disease  exists  in  and  around 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  also  on  Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  and  about  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  provide  promptly  for  its  extinction,  as  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  interest  to  all  the  States  that  it  should  have  no  foothold  in 
America.  It  is  known  only  as  a  malady  propagated  by  contagion  ;  and 
most  stringent,  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  to  stamp 
it  out.  It  is  a  very  insidious  disease,  for  the  reason  that  the  poison  may 
remain  dormant,  or  latent,  in  the  system  of  the  affected  beast  for  as 
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much,  perhaps,  as  90  days  before  it  produces  noticeable  symptoms  ;  and 
before  the  symptoms  become  such  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  an  ordinary 
observer,  the  disease  may  be  so  fully  established  as  to  have  poisoned 
other  animals  with  the  subtle  contagion.  It  should  be  provided  by  law, 
that  when  the  disease  is  discovered  in  a  herd,  every  animal  in  that  herd 
shall  be  promptly  destroyed  ;  and  no  cattle  iu  the  neighborhood  should 
be  allowed  to  be  moved  from  the  farms  whereon  they  are  kept  uutil 
sufficient  time  shall  have  passed  to  render  it  certain  that  they  are  free 
from  disease.  New  York  has  acted  promptly  in  this  matter,  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  ample  authority  to  destroy  or  quarantine 
any  cattle  which  may  be  diseased,  or  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
infection,  and  a  fine  has  been  provided  to  compensate  the  owners  for 
damage  inflicted  upon  them.  The  law  ought  to  prohibit  the  owner  of 
the  herd  destroyed  from  taking  auy  other  cattle  on  his  farm  for  a  stated 
period,  and  until  after  thorough  disinfection  of  any  yards  or  buildings 
wherein  the  sick  animals  may  have  been  kept.  By  prompt  action  the 
country  may  easily  now  be  rid  of  this  terribly  destructive  contagion,  and 
by  proper  regulation  of  the  importation  of  cattle  from  other  countries, 
we  may  keep  clear  of  it  hereafter.  From  the  following  description  of 
this  disease,  it  may  be  recognized  without  difficulty.  The  average  du- 
ration of  the  period  of  latency  of  the  poison  is  from  thirty  to  forty  days  ; 
in  extreme  cases,  as  little  as  a  week,  or  as  much  as  three  months.  As 
the  disease  develops,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rises  above  the  normal 
standard,  a  slight  cough  appears,  and  the  coat  looks  rough,  the  hair 
along  the  back  stands  out  from  the  skin  erect  and  "staring,"'  and  there 
is  observed  to  be  tenderness  along  the  back.  Upon  pressure  or  pinch- 
ing or  lifting  the  skin,  the  animal  will  shriuk  and  groan.  The  animal, 
when  at  large,  goes  by  itself  and  lies  down  ;  its  bowels  are  costive ;  the 
cough  increases,  and  is  evidently  painful.  The  respiration  is  short  and 
quick;  the  pulse  is  quicker  than  natural;  the  urine  is  scant  and  high 
colored.  All  these  symptoms  increase  in  intensity.  The  animal  stands 
with  fore  legs  apart ;  the  head  is  lowered  and  the  muzzle  thrust  forward  ; 
the  mouth  is  open  ;  breathing  short  and  rapid  ;  cough  harsh  and  pain- 
ful ;  and  with  every  cough,  or  every  breath,  there  is  a  groan.  The 
bowels  are  distended  with  gas;  an  exhaustive  diarrhoea  sets  in,  an  1  the 
animal  dies.  Very  soon  others  of  the  herd  will  be  seen  ailing  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.  The  whole  herd  should  be  at  once  destroyed  and  paid  for  at 
public  expense.  We  earnestly  warn  all  persons  against  bringing  cattle 
from  in  or  about  the  District  of  Columbia  into  other  portions  of  Virginia  ; 
and  we  also  invite  the  attention  of  transportation  companies  to  the  sub- 
ject. If  they  suffer  their  cars,  boats,  &c,  to  become  infected,  it  will  pro- 
duce untold  mischief.  They  ought  to  prohibit  all  cattle  from  shipment, 
at  any  point  in  or  near  the  District,  for  the  present.  Congress  will  surely 
take  measures  to  stamp  out  the  disease  in  the  District,  which  is  espa- 
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cially  under  its  control,  and  while  about  that,  it  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
be  induced  to  make  some  wise,  general  provision  against  the  spread  and 
introduction  of  the  disease.  In  this  place  we  will  again  take  occasion 
to  remark  upon  the  urgent  need  for  proper  provision  for  the  teaching  of 
sanitary  science  to  our  young  men  at  our  Colleges  and  Universities.  It 
is  of  more  importance,  whatever  be  their  walk  in  life,  that  they  should 
know  something  of  the  nature,  causes  and  prevention  of  poisons,  conta- 
gious, and  miasms,  than  that  they  should  know  the  family  history,  and 
and  be  familiar  with  the  gossip  and  the  household  scandal  of  all  the 
Gods  of  Greece,  and  be  able  to  enjoy  these  "beauties"  in  the  original 
Greek.  If  they  can  do  both,  all  very  well ;  but  if  one  or  the  other  must 
be  neglected,  let  it  be  the  Gods  and  the  "beauties."  It  is  necessary 
that  modern  science  shall  be  put  in  front  in  our  modern  system  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  if  it  is  not  done,  our  Universities  will  be  neglected  and 
schools  of  special  science  will  be  patronized  by  our  young  men.  Al- 
ready a  movement  in  that  direction  has  not  only  been  begun,  but  has 
made  considerable  progress.  The  proportion  between  the  professional 
schools  aud  the  academic  departments  of  the  Universities  is  greatly  al- 
tered in  recent  years.  The  patronage  of  the  professional  schools  in- 
creases, aud  that  of  the  academics  diminishes  continually.  The  Master  of 
Arts  is  not  in  request  now  as  formerly.  Now-a-days  the  fellow  is  not 
much  wanted  who  knows  all  about  the  GjIs  of  Greece  and  enjoys  them 
in  the  original,  but  who  is  ignorant,  utterly,  of  any  useful  employ- 
ment, or  of  anything  under  the  sun  capable  of  benefiting  maukind. 


STOCK  FEEDING. 
To  divide  the  food  of  auimals  into  two  portions  and  call  one  portion 
carbo-hvdrates  or  fat  formers,  and  the  other  portion  albuminoids  or  flesh 
formers,  is  a  process  exceedingly  simple,  and  presenting  an  appearance 
of  scientific  accuracy  which  is  very  attractive.  This  beautiful  process 
of  reasuning  is  easily  extended,  so  as  to  set  forth  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  carbo-hydrates  must  be  consumed  in  the  respiratory  process  to 
keep  up  the  animal  heat,  and  the  residue  is  mainly  stored  up  in  the  sys- 
tem in  the  form  of  fat.  Further,  the  amount  of  carbo-hydrates,  subjected 
to  combustion  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  is  graduated  to  the  tempera- 
ture, hence,  a  warm,  tight  barn  is  equivalent  to  the  saving  of  a  large 
per  ceutage  of  the  ration  of  carbo-hydrates,  in  stock  feeding.  Again, 
the  locomotion  of  the  auimal  is  performed  at  the  expense  of  the  albu- 
minoids ;  hence  tie  the  animal  up  in  the  stall  and  save  that  expense.  All 
this  sounds  very  simple  aud  seems  very  wise.  Why,  here  is  a  simple 
problem.  There  is  a  thousand-pound  ox  in  that  warm  stable,  tied  up  in 
that  stall — how  much  carbo-hydrate  and  how  much  albuminoid  must  he 
eat  in  order  that  he  shall  gain  1*  pounds  per  day?     There  are  various 
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factors  that  enter  into  that  problem  not  yet  thought  of,  and  various  un- 
known quantities  entering  into  the  final  result,  which  will  tend  to  show 
that  the  "best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee."  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  nervous  system  of  the  animal  will  persist  in 
governing  the  entire  process,  determining  the  final  result,  and  settling 
that  ultimate  question  of  profit  and  loss,  whereas  this  nervous  system 
refuses  absolutely  to  be  calculated,  scorns  your  mathematics  and  turns 
your  figures  upside  down.  We  know  that  nearly  all  animals,  accustomed 
to  their  liberty,  are  impatient  of  confinement.  An  old  work  ox  will 
fatten  kindly  in  a  stall,  whereas  a  wild,  young  steer,  never  before  handled 
nor  confined,  will  almost  certainly  lose  condition  for  several  months  after 
being  chained  up  in  the  barn,  no  matter  how  you  feed  him.  We  have 
tried  this  and  seen  it  tried,  and  we  know  it  to  be  true.  In  order  that 
an  animal  shall  thrive,  it  must  not  only  have  plenty  of  sound  food  in 
which  the  carbohydrates  and  albuminoids  are  in  due  proportion  and  in 
that  form  which  enables  them  to  be  digested  in  the  intestinal  fluids,  but 
when  digested,  that  is  dissolved  and  separated  from  each  other,  and 
from  the  crude  material  with  which  they  are  associated.  They  must  be 
absorbed  each  through  its  appropriate  channels,  and  introduced  in  due 
proportion  into  the  current  of  circulating  blood.  And  this  preparatory 
stage  of  the  preparation  of  the  alimentary  materials  may  be  considered 
to  be  completed  and  perfected  when  these  new  materials  are  mingled 
with  the  venous  blood  in  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart;  but  digestion 
thus  perfected,  these  materials  are  not  yet  fit  for  assimilation  ;  they  must 
be  purified  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  by  the  formation  and  ex- 
halation of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  certain  organic  vapor,  which,  along 
with  the  vapor  of  water,  escapes  with  the  breath  ;  and  that  these  pur- 
poses may  be  accomplished,  the  blood  is  driven  from  the  right  side  of 
the  heart  to  the  lungs,  where,  in  respiration,  having  been  perfected,  the 
blood  materials  are  now  fit  for  assimilation — fit,  that  is,  to  form  new  tis- 
sue, return  to  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  are  thence  distributed 
through  the  capillaries  to  every  cell  in  the  body.  But  yet  more,  in  order 
that  the  animal  shall  thrive,  there  is  a  complex  succession  of  retrograde 
metamorphoses,  by  means  of  which  those  atoms,  or  those  molecules,  of 
the  vitalized  tissues  which,  having  for  their  appointed  time  served  the 
purposes  of  life,  have  become  effete,  must  be  removed  from  the  body  ; 
and  if  in  this  retrograde  march  there  be  any  misstep,  one-half  the  assim- 
ilation of  new  material  and  the  renewal  of  life  in  those  tissues  will  be 
correspondingly  impeded.  Where  are  the  figures,  and  who  is  the  mathe- 
matician who  will  undertake  to  calculate  these  infinite  life-mysteries; 
these  fearfully  and  wonderfully  balanced  adjustments  to  within  an  in- 
finitessimal  decimal  of  the  truth?  From  the  standpoint  we  have  now 
reached,  looking  back  through  this  maze  of  hair-balanced  processes, 
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over  the  workings  of  which  that  mystery  of  mysteries,  life,  presides,  let 
us  see  whether  we  know  all  about  these  things  the  meaning  of  which 
we  have  now  written  in  this  :  that  if  we  are  wise,  we  will  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  too  great  a  parade  of  learning  in  this  business;  but  remember- 
ing that  fill  knowledge  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  that  the  true 
utility  of  reasoning  processes  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is  the  sugges. 
tion  of  experiment,  we  will  adhere  to  the  inductive  method  and  with 
pain;-.aking  caution  verify  our  facts  and  rigidly  test,  our  conclusions. 
Upon  theoretical  grounds  it  was  held  that  there  must  be  great  gain  in 
evoking  food  for  pigs,  but  here  comes  the  Maine  Agricultural  College 
with  proof,  that  cooking  meal  for  pigs  destroys  20  per  cent,  of  its  feed- 
ing value,  to  say  nothing  of  expense  of  cooking.  We  look  upon  the 
question  of  shelter  for  animals,  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon,  at  least  as 
a  question  rather  of  humanity  than  of  profit.  There  will  be  some  days, 
even  in  Southern  Virginia,  nearly  every  winter,  when  animals,  not  pn- 
vided  wi  h  some  sheltering  refuge  from  the  storms,  must  suffer  intensely  t 
and  perhaps  far  greater  numbers  than  we  are  willing  to  believe  actually 
perish  from  such  exposure.  This,  we  believe,  to  be  the  rule  we  should 
adopt:  provide  animals  with  shelter  when  the  weather  is  inclement,  and 
-r  them  to  be  at  large  when  the  weather  is  fine.  And  if  we  are 
feeding  to  sell,  give  them  all  they  will  eat  of  perfectly  sound  food,  of  a 
kind  that  experience  shows  will  bring  them  forward  most  rapidly. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FORMER  SIRES  UPON  FUTURE  OFF- 
SPRING OF  FEMALES. 
We  find  from  current  literature  that  this  curious  question  has  taken 
strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  some,  and  that  niauy  persons  regard  it 
as  a  most  probable  occurrence — that  the  offspring  of  a  female  will  re- 
semble the  sire  of  some  of  her  former  offspring  rather  than  its  own  sire 
in  all  essential  characteristics.  Especially  it  is  thought  the  sire  of  her 
first  offspring  is  apt  to  thus  perpetuate  his  influence  upon  her  future 
progeny.  We  have  several  times  heretofore  expressed  our  dissent  from 
the  common  belief,  and  have  shown  that  in  scarcely  one  of  these  cases, 
as  reported,  is  the  idea  excluded  by  the  facts  as  represented — that  it 
may  be  simply  a  case  of  the  well-known  phenomenon  of  atavism  cr 
breeding  back  to  the  likeness  of  some  ancestor  more  or  less  remo  e. 
Cases  of  this  sort,  reported  by  men  of  the  most  correct  intentions  and 
of  the  strictest  veracity,  but  not  trained  in  scientific  methods  of  obser- 
vation, are  strangely  liable  to  error.  We  must  confess  to  some  surprise 
at  seeing  a  case  reported  by  Prof.  Miles  as  one  which  admits  of  no 
doubt,  but  which,  we  think,  is  very  clearly  a  case  of  common  atavism. 
At  page  260  of  his  late  work  on  "Stock  Breeding,"  Dr.  Miles  gives  this 
case  :  A  Chester  White  sow  had  a  litter  of  pigs  by  an  Essex  boar;  the 
next  season  the  same  sow  had  a  litter  by  a  pure  Suffolk  boar  (a  white 
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breed),  but  the  pi<*s  all  had  more  or  less  black  ;  and  the  black  marks  in 
this  litter  he  considers  to  be,  beyond  all  doubt,  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  black  Essex  boar,  the  sire  of  the  previous  litter.  Let  us  examine 
this  case.  What  is  a  Chester  White  hog  ?  It  is  simply  a  white 
hog.  Its  ancestors  on  both  sides,  and  within  a  few  generations, 
may  have  been  "Chester"  black  and  white  hogs.  Now,  were  there 
any  circumstances  in  this  case  calculated  to  bring  about  reversion 
to  the  type  of  one  of  these  probable  black  and  white  ancestors  of 
these  pigs?  Why,  among  all  the  causes  of  reversion,  or  atavism, 
one  of  the  most  potent  is  crossing  distinct  breeds,  as  was  done  in 
this  very  case.  In  Mr.  Darwin's  work,  Animals  and  Plants  un- 
der Domestication,  Vol.  II,  page  54,  et  seq.,  crossing  as  a  direct,  cause 
of  reversion  is  discussed,  and  many  most  striking  cases  are  given  in 
which  the  act  of  crossing  has  caused  the  re-appearance  in  the  offspring 
of  the  characters  of  very  remote  ancestors.  Mr.  Darwin  himself  crossed 
pigeons  and  fowls  of  very  ancient  breeds  and  produced  reversion  to  the 
type  of  very  remote  ancestry.  In  the  case  of  long-established  breeds 
of  fowls,  in  either  of  which,  when  bred  pure,  a  red  feather  was  never 
seen,  in  numbers  of  the  hybrid  chicks  the  red  color  of  ancient  ances- 
tors re-appeared.  It  seems  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  probable, 
that  this  is  the  explanation  of  Prof.  Miles'  case.  It  is,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
matter  which  ought,  in  the  mind  of  a  well-informed  person,  to  occasion 
no  surprise  that  a  cross  between  Chester  Whites  and  Suffolks  should 
produce  black  and  white  pigs.  It  ought  to  be  set  down,  a  ])riori,  as  a 
very  likely  occurrence.  In  a  future  number  we  propose  to  return  to 
this  subject,  and  exhibit  the  views  of  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz.  which  are 
opposed  to  our  own.  Everything  from  so  worthy  and  distinguished  a 
source  is  highly  importaut.  Yet,  with  great  deference,  we  venture  to 
think  some  of  the  cases  relied  upon  by  Prof.  Agassiz  are  scarcely  sus- 
ceptible of  the  construction  placed  upon  them  by  that  distinguished 
gentleman.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  important  question,  and  worthy 
of  careful  study. 


ABOUT  EELS. 

Eels — are  they  kin  to  snakes  ?  We  shall  leave  that  question  to  Dar- 
win and  Huxley.  You  know  they  are  the  leaders  of  modern  thought ; 
and  it  takes  a  thought-leader  to  find  out  a  thing  of  that  kind.  They 
say  eels  are  a  connecting  link  between  the  batrachians  and  the  true 
fishes,  and,  standing  in  that  position,  they  are  no  kin,  or,  if  any,  very 
little  to  snakes;  though  they  may  be  cousin-german  to  a  salamander  or 
mud  puppy.  But  there  is  another  question  :  How  did  the  eels  get  into 
this  position  of  middle-man  ?  Did  he  evolute,  so  to  speak,  from  his 
cousin  catfish  ?  or  did  he  involute  from  his  cousin  mud-puppy  ?  or  did 
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he  proceed  from  that  great  praciical   evolutionist,  his  uncle  bull-frog, 
who  used  himself  to  be  a  tadpole?     These  are  momentous  questions,  but 
the  writer  hereof  is  not  a  modern  thought-leader ;  hence   he  does  not 
undertake  to  settle  them.    A  smart  fellow,  however,  is  this  eel — slippery, 
you  know.     He  knows  that,  the  position  of  middle-man,  if  not  altogether 
one  of  honor,  is  certainly  one  of  profit  and  emolument;  hence,  having 
attained  to  that  position,  he  refuses  to  "offshoot"  any  more;  he  will  no 
more  either  evolute  or  involute ;   he  is  a  middle-man  forever — first,  last* 
and  all  the  time.     There  was  another  question  much  argued  :  Does  the 
eel  lay  eggs,  or  does  she  produce   her  young  alive?     It  is  now  settled 
that  she  lays  eggs  ;  but  where  does  she  lay  them  ?     When,  where,  and 
how  do  they  hatch  ?     These  questions  remain  to  be  answered.     Any  one 
may  find  out  such    things  as    these.     It   does   not    require  a    modern 
thought-leader  nor  an  intellectual  giant  to  solve   them  ;  but  any  ordi- 
nary man  who  happens  to  discover  them  in  the  act  can  tell  where  they 
lay  and  hatch.     Eels  ascend  fresh  water  streams  in  the  spring,  and  de- 
scend to  brackish  water  in  the  fall.     This,  however,  seems  to  be  a  very 
limited  movement,  when  compared  with  the  enormous  numbers  of  them 
found   hybernating  in  the  mud-flats  of  tide-water.     We  are  convinced 
that  there  are  millions  of  these  eels  which  are  hatched,  and  which  spend 
their  entire  lives  in  and  about  those  mud-flats,  and  we  are  further  con- 
vinced that  there  are  colonies  or  families  of  them  localized  in  the  mead- 
ows and  marshes  about  the  springs  of  inland  sections,  in  which  localities 
we  have  often  seen  them  dug  out  of  the  mud  by  ditchers,  both  in  au- 
tumn, after  they  had  left  the  neighboring  streams,  and  in  spring,  before 
they  bega'n  to  ascend  them.     These  may  have  been  stragglers  who  had 
determined  to  desert  the  main  body  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  that 
mud  rather  than   take  the  trouble  to  swim  several   hundred  miles  down 
stream   to  the  mud -flats  of  tide-water  for   that  purpose  ;  or  they  may 
have  belonged  to  a  family  born  and  bred  in  that  place,  and  never  hav- 
ing experienced   the  wish   to  roam.     Eels  are  very  widely  distributed 
over  the  world,  and  we  doubt  whether  they  are  to  be  classed  as  strictly 
migratory  in   their  habits.     They  rather,  perhaps,  stay  longest  where 
they  fare  best.     Wheresoever  mud   is,  there  eels  are  at  home.     When 
the  weather  is  cold,  they  bury  themselves  at  the  end  of  a  sort  of  burrow 
in  the  mud,  keeping  the  hole  open,     Last  winter,  along  the  shores  of  the 
Chesapeake,  they  were  destroyed   by  thousands,  when    the  tide  having 
been   driven  out  before  the  furious  northwest  wind,  miles  of  the  flats 
were  left  bare  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  zero.     The  unhappy 
eels  all  froze  to  death  ;  nor  did  they  thaw  out  and  come  to   life  again 
when  the  water  flowed  in.     Freezing  seems  to  kill  them  more  effectually 
than  cookiug,  for,  when  cooked  done  and  brown  and  set  aside,  they  will 
presently  become  raw  again  ;  whereas,  judging  from  the  odor,  those  that 
are  frozen  make  no  effort  to  come  to  life  again,  but  quietly  remain  dead. 
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One  other  point  in  the  natural  history  of  eels  which  is  not  generally 
known,  perhaps,  is  the  readiness  with  which  they  make  somewhat  ex- 
tensive passages  over  dry  land  in  order  to  get  around  obstructions  to  the 
ascent  of  streams,  or  to  pass  from  one  stream  or  body  of  water  to  an- 
other. We  once  encountered  a  large-sized  eel  late  one  warm,  sunny  af-  , 
ternoon  in  September,  making  his  way  very  quietly  and  deliberately 
through  some  short  grass  towards  a  small  stream  at  the  far  side  of  a 
meadow  some  three  hundred  yards  away,  and  coming  from  the  direction 
of  a  spring  under  some  trees — the  nearest  water  in  the  direction  from 
which  he  came  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant.  This  eel  evi- 
dently knew  what  he  was  about,  and  was  guided  on  his  way  either  by 
instinct  or  experience. 

A  gentleman  in  Fairfax  county  informs  us  that  he  saw  an  eel  one  af- 
ternoon come  out  of  an  alder  swamp  from  among  some  bullrushes,  where 
the  mud  was  nearly  dry,  and  pass  over  a  railroad  track  and  move  off 
across  a  dry  sod  towards  a  small  stream  some  distance  off.  Being  de- 
cidedlyjnocturnal  iu  their  habits.it  is  likely  that  such  overland  trips  are 
undertaken  more  frequently  at  night  than  in  the  day  time.  As  food  fish 
eels  take  a  very  high  rank.  Their  flesh  is  by  many  considered  a  great 
delicacy,  and  at  particular  seasons  vast  numbers  are  sold  in  city  markets 
at  profitable  prices.  They  are  enormously  prolific,  and  may  be  readily 
cultivated  in  ponds  of  proper  construction  ;  but  they  are  voracious  de- 
stroyers of  the  spawu  of  all  sorts  offish,  often  proceeding  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  attacking  the  gravid  female  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  cov- 
eted spawn.  Eels  are  the  just  abomination  of  anglers  and  gill-netters. 
Some  persons  will  not  eat  them  because  they  look  too  much  like  snakes  ; 
others  decline  them  because,  after  being  cooked  and  set  aside,  they  get 
raw  again  ;  and  We  once  heard  an  ancient  colored  lady  say  she  whs  afraid 
to  eat  them  for  fear  they  might  "come  alive  agin"  in  her  stomach.  It 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  eels  are,  on  the  whole,  savory  and  wholesome 
food.  The  Dutch  cook  them  with  onions  in  a  peculiar  sort  of  salrna- 
grundi  scramble,  the  smell  whereof  is  extraordinary. 


ITEMS. 


The  prize  Shorthorn  steer  at  the  Chicago  fat  stock  show  dressed  G7 
per  cent,  of  his  live  weight. 

The  Farmers'  Clubs  continue  to  discuss  whether  it  is  better  to  feed 
cattle  in  open  fields,  under  opeu  shelters, "at  liberty,  or  tied  up  in  stalls. 
We  wish  there  were  more  Farmers'  Clubs.  Fresh  air,  moderate  exercise, 
abundant  and  nutritious  food,  with  comfortable  shelters  to  resort  to  in 
stormy  weather  are  the  conditions  which  we  have  found  most  conducive 
to  the  healthy  development  of  domestic  animals.  The  absence  of  dis- 
comfort and  irritation  of  all  kinds  is  essential  to  the  best  result.  Few 
animals  bear  close  confinement  well,  unless  habituate  1  to  it  almost  from 
birth. 
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The  outcry  about  cattle  diseases  brings  out  in  strong  light  the  fact 
that  vast  extents  of  tenitory  exist  in  the  United  States,  wherein  cannot 
be  found  a  single  man  able  to  give  an  intelligent  opinion  about  a  sick 
animal.  If  the  Agricultural  Colleges  were  endowed  and  supported  as 
they  should  be,  we  might  have  fully  endowed  and  equipped  chairs  of 
veterinary  medicine  there,  but  it  is  not  the  case.  It  is  only  as  yet  pos- 
sible to  teach  the  general  principles  of  that  most  important  science,  pav- 
ing the  way,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  future.  In  the  meantime,  the 
foreign  trade  in  mutton  is  rapidly  assuming  great  proportions  ;  sheep 
weighing  100  pounds  gross,  not  too  fat,  are  in  demand  for  that  trade. 
There  are  no  diseases  among  sheep  likely  to  put  a  stop  to  their  exporta- 
tion, 

It  is  an  apparent  fact  that  all  domestic  animals  in  the  older  countries 
of  Europe  are  much  more  liable  to  disease  than  those  of  America. 
Whether  this  results  from  the  crowding  of  more  animals  upon  small 
areas  of  pasture  and  their  generally  more  artificial  keep,  or  from  strictly 
climatic  causes,  we  believe  it  to  be  an  unquestionable  truth.  It  is  now 
well  understood  that  there  are  scores  of  worms  infesting  nearly  every  or- 
gan and  tissue  of  the  bodies  of  domestic  animals,  which,  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  their  development,  pass  through  the  tissues  almost  without  hinder- 
ance,  and  wander  at  will  among  the  innermost  cells  of  the  vital  organs, 
so  that  the  very  unborn  young  within  the  womb  may  become  filled  with 
destructive  parasites.  Those  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
lately  imported,  highly  bred  and  costly  English  setters  and  other  sport- 
ing dogs  know  how  many  of  the  young  are  destroyed  by  worms  in  the 
intestines.  Very  many  of  the  most  costly  sheep  are  infested  with  va- 
rious intestinal  liver,  lung  and  tape  worms.  The  last  named,  in  their 
earlier  migratory  stages  of  development,  often  penetrate  in  myriads  to 
the  very  centres  of  life,  encysting  themselves  in  the  heart,  brain,  eye-ball 
or  other  deep  seated  localities,  and  there,  by  the  irritation  produced  by 
their  presence,  cause  mysterious  and  deadly  sickness.  The  moral  to  be 
drawn  is,  that  when  a  man  has  healthy  flocks  and  herds  on  his  farm, 
beware  how  animals  are  promiscuously  introduced  from  abroad  or  from 
any  locality  without  taking  every  precaution  to  avoid  such  flocks  and 
herds  as  are  unable  to  establish  their  freedom  from  disease. 

To  several  of  our  friends  asking  where  to  get  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fish,  sporting  dogs,  shot  guns,  &c,  we  would  reply  in  this  wise  : 
We  have  found  Forest  and  Stream  and  Rod  and  Gun  to  contain  the 
latest  and  best  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with  field  sports 
and  natural  history,  and  all  kindred  topics.  We  have  subscribed  to  it 
regularly  for  some  years,  and  habitually  resort  to  it  for  such  informa- 
tion, and  consider  it  the  best  paper  of  its  kind  ever  published  in  any 
country.  It  is  issued  weekly  by  the  Forest  and  Stream  Publishing  Com- 
pany, No.  Ill  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  and  the  price  of  it  is  four  dollars  a 
year,  paid  in  advance.  Our  friends  will  learn  more  about  field  aud 
aquatic  sports,  practical  natural  history,  fish  culture,  game  and  fish  pro- 
tection, &c,  from  one  issue  of  this  excellent  paper  than  we  could  tell 
them  in  half  a  year's  correspondence,  for  its  pages  are  constantly  en- 
riched by  the  contributions  of  such  eminent  scientists  as  Professors  Baiu 
and  Gill,  Marsh,  Jordan,  Dr.  Cones  and  others.  So,  friends,  please  go 
to  Forest  and  Stream  and  Bod  and  Gun  for  such  information,  but  please, 
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at  the  same  time,  believe  that  we  are,  from   onr  own  stock,  small   and 
limited,  always  glad  to  furnish  whatsoever  we  can. 

P.  S. — While  writing  the  above,  our  eye  falls  upon  the  following  par- 
agraph in  the  copy  of  the  paper  lying  before  us,  which  we  so  heartily 
endorse  that  we  transcribe  it  here:  "  Why  do  our  morning  papers  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  publish  full  and  disgusting  accounts  of  every 
disreputable  dog  fight,  prize  fight  and  cock  fight '?  There  are  such  things : 
they  lurk  in  back  alleys,  isolated  barns  and  cellars  ;  they  are  enacted  in 
the  night  with  closed  doors  and  sentineled  approaches.  Let  them  re- 
main in  the  obscurity  they  covet  and  deserve.  We  do  not  want  our 
morning  journals  filled  with  descriptions  of  them.  The  odor  of  the  pit 
is  unsavory  ;  it  offends  decency.  Why  should  it  greet  decent  people  at 
the  breakfast  table?"  Well  said;  our  sentiments  precisely.  The  game 
cock  is  a  noble  bird  for  beauty  and  for  chivalry,  but  cock  fighting  is  a 
low,  blackguard  business  ;  dog  fighting  lower  and  dirtier  still :  prize 
fighting  lowest,   most  indecent  of  all. 

Up  to  the  present  there  have  appeared  upon  the  trotting  turf  270 
horses  that  have  a  record  of  one  mile  in  2.25  or  less.  The  breeding  of 
16  of  this  number  is  absolutely  unknown.  The  breeding  of  the  dams  of 
105  of  them  is  unknown.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  breeding  of  a 
large  number  of  the  sires  in  this  list ;  the  pedigrees  assigned  to  them  be- 
ing involved  in  doubt  and  obscured  by  the  mists  of  antiquity.  We  find 
daughters  of  Rysdek's  Hambletonian,  the  great  sire  of  trotters,  as  dams 
of  the  trotters  in  this  list  only  three  times.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  at  least  500  of  his  daughters  have  enjoyed  the  service  of 
the  best  trotting  stallions,  a  fact  which  goes  to  show  that  the  'trotting 
instinct"  is  a  commodity  which  does  not  descend  well  in  the  female  line. 
Volunteer  also  is  often  a  sire  of  horses  in  this  list,  but  not  one  of  his 
daughters  appears  as  the  dam  of  a  horse  with  a  record  of  2.25  or  better. 
Investigation  in  this  line  will  bring  to  light  more  than  one  somewhat 
remarkable  fact.  We  believe  that  a  study  of  the  records  of  the  turf, 
places  the  fact  in  a  strong  light  that  the  peculiar  mode  of  going  or  gait 
of  the  horse  is  peculiarly  apt  to  descend  in  the  male  line.  Long  obser- 
vation directed  to  this  point  has  powerfully  impressed  us  with  the  belief 
that  the  peculiar  style  of  locomotion  in  all  the  higher  animals  is,  in  a 
very  great  majorily  of  cases,  iuherited  from  the  male  parent.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  render  this  very  thin,  intangible,  attenuate  commodity,  yclept 
"trotting  instinct,"  a  more  tangible  and  substantial  thing,  and  one  which 
is  more  descendable?  seeing  that  the  great  sires  of  trotters  make  so  poor 
a  figure  as  the  sires  of  the  dams  of  trotters.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
do  this  thing,  and  that  is  to  practice  close  "in-and-in-breeding."  We 
maintain  that  the  hisiory  of  animal  breeding  establishes  the  fact  that 
this  method  alone  can  be  relied  on  to  intensify  and  establish  the  de- 
sirable characteristics  of  any  breed  of  animals,  so  that  such  characteris- 
tics shall  descend  intensified  or,  at  least,  unimpaired  to  the  offspring  in 
a  majority  of  cases. 

A  correspondent  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal  says  he  spays 
his  heifer  calves  at  from  three  days  to  three  weeks  old,  through  an 
incision  an  inch-aud  a-half  long,  just  in  front  of  the  bag,  and  precisely 
in  the  mi  Idle  line  of  the  belly,  and  closes  the  wound  with  deep  stitches 
passing  through  all  the  divided  tissues,  and  thinks  the  calves  scarcely 
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mind  the  operation  after  the  third  day.  Oar  own  experience  is  that  the 
younger  an  animal  is  when  operated  upon  the  better.  When  very  young 
there  will  be  less  danger  of  fatal  result  and  the  heifer  will  never  be 
troublesome  with  steers. 

We  have  before  us  a  little  book  called  the  "Dance  of  Death."  It  is 
an  opeu  and  powerful  attack  upon  the  fashionable  waltz  as  a  sexual 
abuse,  and  a  shameful  physical  and  moral  degradation,  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety and  the  destroyer  of  the  peace  of  thousands  of  homes.  We  agree 
with  that  writer  perfectly,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  this  book.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  the  parents  of  daughters.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  all 
persons  of  sound  mind  and  good  morals  to  frown  upon  this  waltz.  As 
a  physician  we  know  something  of  the  results  of  thoughtless  tampering 
with  the  most  terrible  of  human  passion.  This  dance  is  a  sexual  sin 
and  it  should  be  banished  from  among  respectable  people.  We  inv'te 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  churches  to  this  ''Dance  of  Death." 
We  suppose  that  some  one  who  has  nothing  else  to  say,  will  ask,  what 
sort  of  a  topic  this  is  for  the  "Stock  Department."  To  such  we  will 
say,  that  the  Editor  of  this  Department  is  not  restricted  by  the  proprie- 
tor of  this  Journal  in  his  selection  of  topics,  but  until  further  orders,  has 
for  his  guidance  the  declaration  of  the  prospectus,  that  this  is  not  sim- 
ply an  Agricultural  Journal,  but  opens  its  columns  to  the  free  expression 
of  Southern  opinion;  and  it  is  our  "Southern  opinion,"  that  this  dance 
ought  not  to  be  tolerated,  even  by  the  "Stock  Department."  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  "Dance  of  Death"  has  reached  the  third  edition, 
and  the  sixteenth  thousand.  Published  by  the  American  News  Com- 
pany, 39  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  for  March,  page  98,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing paraphrase  of  Darwin  on  sexual  elements  in  reproduction :  "It 
is  a  well  established  fact,  that  in  order  to  produce  a  sexual  union,  which 
shall  be  fruitful  and  call  into  life  a  new  organism,  it  is  essential  that  the 
sperm  cell  and  the  germ  cell,  which,  united,  form  the  source  of  life  to  the 
new  being,  shall  each  proceed  from  different  organisms;  and  that  breed- 
ing in-and-in,  as  usually  practiced,  being  the  selections  of  individuals 
of  as  nearly  as  may  be  similar  organization,  with  ihe  avowed  purpose 
of  producing  uniformity  of  character,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  if  uot 
counteracted  by  opposing  influences,  produce  such  unity  of  organism  in 
the  members  of  a  given  family,  as  will  result  in  a  loss  of  that  differen- 
tiation which  appears  necessary  to  insure  the  fusion  of  the  germ  cell  of 
one  form  and  the  sperm  cell  of  the  other,  and  call  into  life  a  new  being ; 
or  if,  perchance,  that  power  of  fusion  be  not  entirely  lost,  it  may  become 
so  impaired  that  the  result  will  be  a  feeble,  sickly  offspring."  All  this 
show  of  learning,  for  which  Mr.  Darwin  stands  godfather,  amounts  ab- 
solutely to  nothing.  That  a  germ-cell  and  a  sperm-cell,  as  they  are 
called,  are  by  process  of  in-and-in  breeding  brought  to  a  condition  in 
which  they  are  less  differentiated  than  is  nece.-^ary  to  insure  their  per- 
fect fusion,  is  a  supposition  of  which  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
whatever.  The  male  parent  furnishes  to  the  new  organism  well  known 
bodies,  the  spermatozoa  ;  the  female  parent  furnishes  the  ovum  with  its 
germ.  That  the  differentiation  between  spermatozoa  and  germ  is,  by 
in-and-in  breeding,  destroyed  or  impaired  has  not  been  rendered  prob- 
able by  any  observations  whatsoever.     It  is  an  utterly  unsupported  as- 
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sumption.     This  is  a  curious  specimen  of  that  bastard  ratiocination  to 
which,  when  hard  pressed,  men  often  resort.     The  conclusion  is  assumed 
and  a  floundering  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  the  premises  from  it.     That 
is,  in  this  case  the  conclusion  that  in-and-in  breeding  per  se  produces  eu 
feebled  vital  energy,  is  assumed,  and  then  the  premises  are  arbitrarily 
arranged   to  suit  that  conclusion,  and  we  are  gravely  told,  that  it  is  a 
well  established  fact,  that  in-and-in  breeding  caused  the  differentiation 
between  the  spermatozoa  and  ovula  germs,  produced  respectively  by  the 
males  and  females  of  that  family,  to  disappear.     Now,  with  all  due  def- 
erence, we  undertake  to  say  that  no  such  thing  is  well  established,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  demonstrate,  in  the  most  intensely  in-bred  male  or  female 
the  slightest  departure,  or  tendency  to  depart,  from  the  normal  standard, 
either  in  the  spermatozoa  or  any  of  the  germ  cells  of  the  ovum ;  in  the 
ovum  itself  or  any  part  of  it.     How  much  simpler  it  would  be  to  state 
the  facts,  that  experience  appears  to  establish  that  the  usual  result  of 
in-and-in   breeding  is  that  constitutional  vigor  is  finally,  though  often 
slowly,  impaired.     It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  account  for  this,  in  strict 
accordance  with  well  known  laws  of  heredity,  without  resort  to  clumsy 
inventions  and  peculiar  mental  processes  to  work  out  the  result ;  in  school- 
boy language,  by  "forcing  the  answer."     By  a  simple  law  of  multipli- 
cation all  individual  peculiarities,  whether  they  be  excellences  or  defects, 
are  obliged   to  be  intensified   by  in-and-in  breeding.     Nor  is  there  a 
shadow  of  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  to  show  that  in-and-in  breed- 
ing has  or  can  produce  any  effect,  good  or  evil,  outside  of  the  established 
laws  of  inheritance.     Now,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  obtain  any  pair  of 
animals  free  from  any  predisposition  to  constitutional  weakness,  and  it 
is  therefore  certain  that  sooner  or  later  in-and-in  breeding  will  result  in 
the  intensification  of  that  weakness  to  a  disastrous  point.     It  suited  Mr. 
Darwin's  peculiar  views  of  nature  to  show  that  in-and-in  breeding  per 
se  impaired  constitutional  vigor;  and  we  have  shown  above  the  very 
peculiar  process  by  which  he  sought  to  establish  the  point;  but  the  case 
is  against  him  on   the  physiological  argument,  and  we  believe  that  he 
himself  knows  that  it  is  against  him.     "The  differentiation  of  sexual 
elements"  has  a  learned  sound,  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  Mr.  Darwin, 
or  some  one  for  him,  to  tell  us  what  are  these  "sexual  elements"  and  how 
they  are  "differentiated,"  and  to  show  us  first  that  this  "differentiation" 
is  lessened  by  in-and-in  breeding,  and  then  to  explain  how  and  why  it  is 
lessened  by  it.     We  think  it  would  take  Mr.  Darwin  some  time  to  breed 
the  testes  off  a  bull  or  to  breed  a  pair  of  them  on  to  a  cow.     That  sort  of 
differentiation  is  somewhat  hard  to  remedy. 

We  observe  that  Col.  McDonald's  fishw'ay  is  attracting  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  It  is  certainly  the  best  invention  of  that  sort  which  has 
been  brought  before  the  public.  We  suggest  that  it  may  be  put  up  by 
subscription,  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  interested,  at  many  poiuts  in 
the  State.  For  an  ordinary  stream  and  dam  ten  feet  high  the  estimated 
cost  is  $100.  Any  sort  of  fish  can  pass  it.  We  will  be  glad  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  gentlemen  residing  on  Goose  Creek,  in  Loudoun  county, 
in  introducing  them  upon  that  stream.  Miller's  ought  to  saw  the 
lumber  free.  Neighbors  could  club  together  and  haul  it,  and  in  this 
way  the  actual  outlay  need  be  but  very  small.  We  have  frequently 
urged  the  passage  of  laws  restricting  the  fishing  of  our  shad  and  herring 
rivers,  and  we  would  here  remark  that  unless  something  is  done  at  once 
it  will  be  too  late. 
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We  have  received  the  March  number  of  Wallace's  Monthly  (John  H. 
Wallace,  No.  212  Broadway,  New  York) — au  excellent  magazine  and 
an  interesting  number.  We  fiud  the  escutcheon  foolishness  of  Guenon 
roughly  handled  by  a  practical,  sensible  writer.  We  have  alwavs  re- 
garded this  thiDg  as  the  most  extravagantly  foolish  nonsense  that  ever 
was  taken  hold  of  by  people  in  their  senses.  "Yah  Amerikanski,''  Mr. 
Wallace,  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Foster  and  others  give  a  vigorous  discussion  of 
the  laws  of  heredity  ;  and  other  interesting  subjects  are  handled  by 
prominent  writers  in  a  manner  both  striking  and  instructive.  Wallace's 
Monthly  is  a  good  thing. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
FASHIONABLE  PEDIGREES. 

A  friend  has  sent  me  the  September  number  of  the  Planter  and  Far- 
mer, which  contains  a  notice  of  the  sale  of  the  Shorthorn  herd  of  the 
late  John  T.  Sayers,  of  Wythe  County,  in  which  you  say  : 

"These  cattle  ail  traced  to  imported  Harriett,  a  cow  not  exactly  in  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  but  they  were  topped  by  the  Rose  of  Sharon  bulls, 
Loudou  Duke  and  Joe  Johnson." 

From  your  mentioning  Loudon  Duke  and  Joe  Johnson,  I  suppose  you 
consider  their  pedigree  not  only  "fashionable"  but  "fancy'" — at  least  I 
do.  I  consider  both  bulls  first  class,  not  only  in  pedigree,  but  in  indivi- 
dual excellence,  and  fit  to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  any- herd.  Joe 
Johnson  was  a  celebrated  show  bull,  and  beat  in  his  own  ring,  and  sweep- 
stakes ring,  nearly  all  of  the  best  bulls  iu  Kentucky.  He  received  first 
prize  iu  the  sweepstakes  ring  at  Paris,  fall  of  1870,  in  a  ring  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  picked  bulls  of  Kentucky,  and  was  brought  to  Virginia  the 
next  spring  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Kent,  of  Pulaski  Co.  Loudon  Duke  was 
bought  of  Abram  Renick,  by  John  Snell,  and  taken  to  Canada  when 
eight  mouths  old.  He  was  equally  successful  as  a  show  bull,  and  was 
brought  to  Virginia,  in  lb72,  by  the  late  John  T.  Sayers. 

But  is  it  not  a  great  mistake  to  ascribe  all  of  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Reuick's  celebrated  herd — the  equal  certainly  of  any  either  in  America 
or  England — to  their  descent  from  "Rose  of  Sharon  ?'"  Mr.  Renick 
had  three  distinct  tribes  or  families  of  Shorthorns;  imported  Illus'riou-s, 
imported  Harriett,  ami  Thames,  a  granddaughter  of  imported  Rose  of 
Sharon.  His  brother,  James  Renick,  has  the  imported  Josephine  tribe, 
and  the  brothers  bred  pretty  much  alike,  and  used  each  others  bulls. 
I  will  run  out  the  pedigrees  of  Loudon  Duke  and  Joe  Johnson,  showing 
how  much  they  had  ot'  these  four  tribes.  The  numbers  I  use  refer  to 
American  Shorthorn  Record. 

3918,  Loudon  Duke,  1-64,  1-64,  1-64.  1-64,  1-64  Josephine:  1-32, 
1-32,1-64,  1-64  Illustrious;  1-64,  1-64,  1-64,  1-64,  1-128,  1-128 
Rose  ofSharon.  Or,  10-l28th  Josephine;  12-128  Illustrious;  10-128 
Rose  of  Sharon.  He  had  the  same  amount  of  Josephine,  as  Rose  of 
Sharon,  and  2-128  more  of  Illustrious.  He  had  none  of  the  blood  of 
Harriett. 

946,  Joe  Johnson,  1-32,  1-64,  1-64,  1-64,  1-128,  1-128  Josephine; 
1-64,1-64,  1-128,  1-128.  1-256,  Illustrious ;  1-64,  1-128,  1-128,  1- 
128,  1-256,  1-256,  Rose  of  Sharon  ;  1-64,  1-128,  Harriett. 
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Or  24-256  Josephine;  13-256  Illustrious;  12-256  Rose  of  Sharon  ; 
and  6-256th  Harriett. 

He  had  twice  as  much  Josephine  as  Rose  of  Sharon,  a  fraction  more 
Illustrious  and  half  as  much  Harriett.  Joe  Johnson  had  more  Jose- 
phine than  Loudon  Duke,  about  half  as  much  Illustrious,  and  about 
half  as  much  Rose  of  Sharon. 

Now  if  Joe  Johnson's  pedigree  is  fashionable,  and  I  think  it  is  both 
"fashionable"  and  "fancy" — how  can  it  be  with  two  crosses  of  Harriett, 
which  you  say  "is  a  cow  not  exactly  in  the  fashion  of  the  day?"  You 
seem  to  think  they  were  improved  by  "topping  with  the  Rose  of  Sharon 
bulls,  Loudon  Duke  and  Joe  Johnson;"  and  they  certainly  were;  and 
there  are  but  few  herds,  if  any,  that  would  not  have  been  improved  by 
topping  with  two  such  bulls.  But  before  using  these  two  famous  bulls, 
Mr.  Savers  had  used  bulls  containing  a  great  deal  of  the  same  blood  ; 
as  you  will  see  by  examining  the  Catalogue  by  which  the  herd  was  sold. 
Take  the  bulls  as  they  were  used  to  White  Ro*e, — the  heifer,  bought  by 
Mr.  Sayera  of  Abram  Renick  fall  of  1852 — and  her  descendants. 

5752  Rob  Roy,  1-8  Josephine,  1-8  Illustrious,  1-16  Rose  of  Sharon. 
He  was  not  a  Rose  of  Sharon,  but  had  more  of  her  blood  than  Joe  John- 
sou. 

The  next  bull  was  : 

5237,  Glencoe,  1-16,  1-16,  1-16  Josephine,  1-16,  1-16,  1-16,  1-32 
Illustrious,  1-32  Rose  of  Sharon,  1-16  Harriett. 

The  next  bull  used  was: 

4792,  Bob  Ridley,  1-16,  1-16,  1-16  Josephine,  1-16,  1-16,  1-32  Il- 
lustrious, 1-32  Rose  of  Sharon,  1-16  Harriett. 

So  I  would  say  Mr.  Savers  had  pretty  good  foundation  for  Loudon 
Duke,  and  after  him  Joe  Johnson,  to  buildupon. 

If  you  will  examine  Mr.  Abram  Renick's  course  of  breeding  vou  will 
find  that  he  used  the  Illustrious  bulls,  Ashland  31,  Franklin  879,  Wol- 
ford  1273;  the  Josephine  bulls,  Buena  Vista  85,  Renick  1123,  and 
General  Winfield  Scott,  1895.  He  also  used  the  Harriett  bull  Pilot 
1080,  and  from  Pilot's  daughter  Duchess  2d,  dam  Duchess  by  Buena 
Vista  85,  the  best  and  highest  priced  cattle  he  ever  bred  are  descended. 
Duchess  2d  was  the  dam  of  Duchess  3d  and  of  Cordelia,  own  sisters,  by 
Dandy  Duke  774.  Before  saying  anything  about  the  descendants  of 
Duchess  2d  by  Pilot,  I  need  to  give  some  account  of  an  interview,  be- 
tweeu  two  gentlemen  of  Kentucky  and  Mr.  Renick,  as  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  a  few  of  your  readers.  About  two  years  ago,  he  was  visited 
by  Captain  P.  C.  Kidd— the  live  stock  auctioneer,  who  sells  most  of 
the  Shorthorn  herds  in  Kentucky— and  Colonel  S.  P.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Renick  was  asked  "if  he  would  object  to  being  interviewed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  breeders  of  the  country,"  to  which  he  replied,  "cer- 
tainly not."  Mr.  Renick  had  bought,  in'  connection  with  Mr.  B.  F. 
Vanmeter.  in  1872,  the  bull  4th  Duke  of  Geneva  1750,  at  a  cost  of 
$6,000.  This  was  the  highest  price,  I  believe,  that  any  bull  ever  sold 
for  in  America.     Mr.  Renick  was  asked  : 

What  improvement  do  you  think  the  fourth  Duke  of  Geneva  has 
made  on  your  herd  ? 

Answer.— -"I  caunot  say  that  he  has  added  in  looks  or  quality  to  my 
cattle.  He  is  a  nice,  uniform  breeder.  He  has  perhaps  added  something 
to  their  market,  or  selling  value.  I  have  bred  a  few  of  his  daughters 
back  to  the  fourth  Duke  of  Geneva  as  an  experiment,  but  I  intend  in 
future  to  use  only  bulls  of  my  own  breeding  on  my  herd." 
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Question. — "Which  bull,  Mr.  Renick,  has  done  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  to  your  herd  ?" 

Answer.— "Well,  I  suppose  old  Airdrie  643  S.  H.  R." 
Question. — "What  bull,  Mr.  Renick,   has  been  the  best  breeder  of 
your  own  production  ?" 

Answer. —  'I  think  there  is  more  style  and  finish  in  the  get  of  Airdrie 
3d,  646  S.  H.  R.,  than  any  bull  of  my  breeding,  but  he  had  better  op- 
portunity 

Question. — "Have  you,  Mr.  Renick,  ever  seen  a  Duke  bull  that  bred 
as  tine  animals  as  the  bulls  of  your  family  of  Rose  of  Sharons?" 
Answer. — "I  never  have ;  hence  I  intend  to  stick  to  my  text." 
Duchess  2d  by  the  Harriett  bull  Pilot  1080,  dam  Duchess  by  Buena 
Vista  85  I  the  last  dam  of  his  old  Airdrie  643),  was  the  dam  of  Airdrie 
3d,  646  (meutioned  above)  and  of  his  own  brother,  Airdrie  2d,  645, 
Airdrie  fourth,  647,  Duke  of  Mason,  1764,  and  Basil  Duke,  3141.  all 
by  old  Airdrie  643.  She  was  the  dam  of  Cordelia  by  Dandy  Duke  774, 
and  Cordelia  was  the  dam  of  Sweepstakes  2802,  Johnson  Duke,  of 
Clark  947,  and  Joe  Johnson  946,  and  of  several  heifers  called  Cordelia, 
own  brother  and  sisters  by  old  Airdrie  643.  Duchess  2d  was  also  the 
dam  of  Duchess  3d  by  Dandy  Duke  774,  (own  sister  of  Cordelia)  and 
Duchess  3d  was  dam  of  Mr.  Remck's  Minnies.  One  of  them,  Minnie  the 
4th,  was  sold  to  Lord  Dunmore,  and  taken  to  England.  She  was  pre- 
cisely same  blood  as  Joe  Johnson,  as  they  were  by  old  Airdrie,  643,  and 
their  dams  own  sisters.  Minnie  the  4th,  was  called  by  Lord  Dunmore 
•Red  Rose  of  the  Isles,"  and  she  was  sold  at  a  public  sale  of  Lord  Dim- 
more's  August  25th,  1875,  and  purchased  by  Earl  Bective  for  1,950 
guineas  'about  $11,658  American  currency)  the  highest  price  in  Eng- 
land up  to  that  time.  Earl  Dunmore,  also  hired  his  son,  Lord  of  the 
Isles.  (34,631)  E.  H.  B.,  to  Earl  Bective  for  three  months  for  81,150; 
and  he  afterwards  bought  him,  and  used  him  to  his  Duchesses — 10th 
Duchess  of  Geneva,  that  cost  him  at  New  York  Mills  sale,  September 
10th,  1873,  when  over  six  years  old  835,000, — and  her  daughter.  So 
I  think  the  old  breeder  "Uncle  Abe,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called  by 
the  young  breeders  of  Kentucky,  is  about  right  in  using  Rose  of  Sharon 
instead  of  Duke  bulls. 

You  say  in  the  same  article:  "At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Oglesby  sold  his 
bull  to  Mr.  Crockett.  This  is  a  very  superior  bull,  which,  as  we  remem- 
ber him  was  a  good  second  to  Major  Bentley'a  Illustrious  Airdrie,  re- 
cently purchased  br  Mr.  Breesee  at  some  of  our  shows.  Illustrious 
Airdrie  we  think  certainly  the  best  bull  of  his  age  at  present  owned  in 
Virginia."  I,  too,  consider  Illustrious  Airdrie  5307,  a  grand  bull,  and 
regie:  that  he  was  suffered  to  leave  Southwest  Virginia;  Mr.  Oglesby's 
bull  is  Duke  of  Elm  wood,  5010,  and  in  justice  it  must  be  added  that 
the  year  before,  Illustrious  Airdrie,  was  a  "good  second"  to  Duke  of 
Elmwood. 

Considering  Illustrious  Airdrie  a  very  superior  bull,  and  with  a  pedi- 
gree as  good  as  any  bull,  I  will  copy  it,  and  run  it  out  in  the  same  way 
that  I  did  the  pedigree  of  Loudon  Duke  and  Joe  Johnson. 

5307,  Illustrious  Airdrie,  by  Airdrie  3d,  646  ;  dam  Illustrious  4th,  by 
Airdrie,  643;  Illustrious  2d,  by  Anackreon  Moore,  663;  Young  Illus- 
trious, by  Ashland,  31  ;  Ann,  by  Locomotive,  978  ;  imported  Illustrious, 
by  Emperor,  194 ;  Peeress,  by  Snowdrop,  524  ;  Countess,  by  Sir  Charles, 
508;   Princess,   by   St.    Albans,    532;    Blossom,   by   Cupid,   146;    by 
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Simon,  501;  by  Punch,  454;  by  Bolingbroke,  71.  He  bad  1-64 
1-64,  1-64,  1-64,  1-64,  1-128,  1-128  Josephine;  1-32,  1-32  1-64  1- 
128,  1-128, 1-256  Illustrious  ;  1-64, 1-128, 1-128, 1-128  1-128  1-^56 
1-256  Rose  of  Sharon;  1-64,  1-128  Harriett. 

Illustrious  Airdrie  had  6-256  more  Josephine,  about  the  same  of  Il- 
lustrious as  Loudon  Duke,  and  the  last  bad  6-256  more  Rose  of  Sharou 
Illustrious  Airdrie,  2-256,  more  Josephine,  12-256  more  Illustrious  and 
2-256  more  Rose  of  Sharon  than  Joe  Johnson  ;  and  they  had  precisely 
same  of  Harriett,  as  she  was  6th  and  7th  dam  of  both.  Take  Mr. 
Reuick's  cow  Duchess,  by  Buena  Vista,  85.  I  saw  her  at  Mr.  Reuick's 
fall  of  1854,  and  she  was  the  best  cow  I  ever  saw,  before  or  since.  Mr. 
Renick  has  not  improved  upon  her  by  topping  with  Dukes.  She  was 
4th  in  descent  from  Rose  of  Sharon  and  had  l-16th  her  blood  ;  she 
was  a  granddaughter  of  Mr.  Reuick's  Thames— that  founded  his  Rose  of 
Sharon— and  had  l-4th  her  blood.  Thames  had  four  times  as  much 
Rose  of  Sharon  blood  as  Duchess,  and  was  a  good  cow ;  but  Duchess  wa3 
four  times  a  better. 

But  suppose  we  run  out  these  pedigrees  a  little  different.  Mr.  Renick 
had  two  daughters  of  Thames,  own  sisters,  Red  Rose  and  Dorothy,  by 
Prince  Charles  2d,  1097.  Loudon  Duke  had  none  of  the  blood  of 
Duchess  by  Buena  Vista  direct.  Joe  Johnson  was  her  grandson  and 
great  grandson  and  had  l-4th  and  1-8 th  her  blood.  Illustrious  Airdrie 
was  her  great  grandson  three  times,  and  her  great  great  grandson,  and 
had  1-8,  1-8,  1-8,  and  1— 16th,  near  one  half  and  a  fraction  more  than 
Joe  Johnson.  Or  run  the  pedigree  out  a  little  different  yet.  It  is  said 
of  the  old  imported  Duke  of  Airdrie,  171,  S.  H.  R.,  and  (12,730)  E. 
H.  B.,  that  he  "did  more  for  the  general  improvement  of  Shorthorns 
than  any  bull  ever  bred,  as  he  was  freely  used,  a  sure  getter,  and  everv 
calf  a  good  one,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age."  Let  us  see  how  much  of 
the  blood,  of  this  famous  bull,  these  bulls  had.  Mr.  Reuick's  old  Air- 
drie was  a  son  of  his,  and  so  was  Dandy  Duke,  and  he  also  had  a 
daughter  of  his,  Poppy  2d,dam  Poppy  by  Ashland  31,  &c. 

3918,  Loudon  Duke  was  a  double  great  grandson  of  his,  and  1-8, 
1-8  his  blood.  Illustrious  Airdrie,  5307,  was  also  a  double  great  o-rand- 
son,  and  had  1-8,  J-8th;  Joe  Johnson  946  was  a  grandson  andVeat 
grandson  and  had  1-4,  l-8th,  or  1-8 th  more  of  the  "Old  Duke"  than 
the  others. 

Mr.  Renick  said  his  old  bull  Airdrie,  645  (the  erandson  of  Illustrious 
Airdrie)  did  his  herd  the  most  good,  and  that  theget  of  his  sire  Airdrie 
3d,  646,  "had  more  style  and  finish  than  the  get  of  anv  other  bull  of 
his  breeding."  Auachreon  Moore,  663— the  great  grandsire  of  Illus- 
trious Airdrie— was  by  Pilot  1080,  dam  Duchess  by  Buena  Vista  So 
&c. ;  and  was  own  brother  of  Duchess  2d,  the  dam  of  Airdrie  3d.  He 
was  used  by  Mr.  Renick ;  as  was  also  his  sire,  the  Harriett  bull  Pilot 
to  his  Rose  of  Sharon.  As  to  Ashland  31,  Mr.  Renick  used  him  to  his 
whole  herd  for  years,  and  his  sons  General  Winfield  Scott,  895  and 
louug  Paragon  610,  and  many  of  his  grandsons.  Many  of  Mr.  Re- 
nick's  Rose  of  Sharons,  have  three  and  four  crosses  of  Ashland,  and  he 
has  not  one  that  has  none  of  his  blood.  Ashland  31  was  by  Paragon 
of  the  West.  442  (a  sou  of  Rose  of  Sharou)  and  his  dam,  imported  Il- 
lustrious, was  5th  dam  of  Illustrious  Airdrie.  The  next  bull  in  the 
pedigree  of  Illustrious  Airdrie,  is  Locomotive  978.  He  was  bred  by 
Mr.  Bates,  and  imported  to  Kentucky  by  Mr.  Leeton.     He  was  by  the 
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famous  Duke  of  Northumberland  177 — dam  Mr.  Bates,  Oxford  Pre- 
mium Cow,  by  Duke  of  Cleveland  810 — great  dam,  Matchein  Cow,  by 
Matchem  362 — great  great  dam,  by  Young  Wynyard  621. 

This  pedigree  would  be  considered  not  only  "fashionable,"  but  "fancy," 
because  Locomutive  was  bred  by  Bates,  and  was  of  his  Oxford  tribe. 
But  can  any  person  tell  me  why  the  pedigree  of  '•Matchem  Cow"  by 
Matchem  362,  dam  by  ''Young  Wynyard  621" — all  the  pedigree — 
should  be  considered  "fashionable  and  fancy,"  and  the  pedigree  of  im- 
ported "Harriett  by  Young  Waterloo  1316,  dam  by  Hero  929,"  should  be 
unfashionable?  Is  not  the  pedigree  of  Harriett  as  good  as  tt  at  of  Matchem 
cow?  Young  Waterloo  1316.  was  bred  by  Mr.  Bates  and  imported  by 
the  Ohio  Company,  and  was  of  the  celebrated  Princess  tribe.  His  sire 
Belvidere  58,  was  also  of  the  Princess  tribe,  and  sire  of  Rose  of  Sharon, 
and  also  sire  and  grandsire  (double  cross)  of  Duke  of  Northumberland 
177.  A  great  many  Shorthorns  were  imported  at  that  early  day — from 
1830  to  1836 — with  short  pedigree,  as  but  two  volumes  of  the  E.  H.  B. 
had  been  published.  Mr.  Savers  cow,  White  Rose,  was  by  Buena  A' 
85  (the  sire  of  Duchess,  the  dam  of  old  Airdrie I  and  her  dam  was  Miss 
Palev  by  Cossack  135  (the  sire  of  Buena  Vista),  grand  dam  imported 
Harriett,  A  pretty  good  foundation,  I  should  say,  for  such  bulls  as 
Rob  Roy,  Glenco,  Bob  Ridley.  Loudon  Duke  and  Joe  Johnson.  Mr. 
Reniek  bred  the  bull  Wolford  1273,  aud  used  him  to  his  Rose  of  Sha- 
rons.  He  was  own  brother  of  Illustrious  4th,  dam  of  Illustrious  Air. 
and  he  would  have  done  to  succeed  Loudon  Duke  and  Joe  Johnson.  Is 
not  his  pedigree  as  good  its  these?     If  not,  why  not? 

Wythe\Co*,  Ya.  A.  S.  Mathews. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
TALK  ABOUT  SHEEP. 

Now  that  prices  of  all  closses  of  farm  products  are  extremely  low — 
so  low,  indeed,  that  when  all  expenses  of  producing  are  deduct* 
is  nothing,  or,  at  best,  very  little,  left  for  the  land-owner — it  me 

that  many  of  our  Southern  planters  and  farmers  would  hud  it  greatly  to 
their  advantage  to  engage  more  extensively  in  sheep  husbandry. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  throughout  the  Southern  Slates  that  have 
not  been  cultivated  since  the  war,  taken  by  "bushes  aud  briers  " — an  ex- 
pense as  well  as  a  disgrace  to  their  owners — that  by  a  little  energy,  and 
with  small  capital,  could  be  converted  into  profitable  "  sheep  walks," 
paying  a  handsome  profit  upon  the  money  invested,  and  so  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  lands,  that  what  is  now  looked  upon  as  not  worth  the 
taxes  upon  it,  could  be  male  a  source  of  income.  1 
thousands  of  acres  now  cultivated  in  a  slipshod,  haphazard  way  with 
worn-out  implements  and  careless  hands,  the  product  of  which  will  not 
pay  expenses,  much  less  taxes  and  interest,  whilst  the  soil  is  being  con- 
stantlv  impoverished  aud  rapidly  becoming  worthless.  A  large  portion  of 
such  lands  are  reasonably  well  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  sheep,  and  when 
once  used  for  that  purpose,  will  constantly  improve,  as  nothing  will  do 
as  much  towards  renovating  impoverished  lands  as  herding  aud  feeding 
sheep  upon  them. 

It  may  be  said,  that  enough  grass  cannot  be  found  for  the  sheep  to 
subsist  upon.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  erroneous  idea.     Nowhere 
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can  herbage  fit  for  sheep  be  produced  in  greater  abundance  than  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  inevitable  "  cotton  and  nigger  "  system  was  op- 
posed to  the  raising  of  grass.  Examine  a  plantation  which  has  been 
neglected,  and  nowhere  will  you  find  such  a  growth  of  succulent  animal 
food,  of  spontaneous  growth,  as  in  the  half  cultivated  cotton  or  corn  field. 
If  as  much  effort  had  been  made  within  the  past  fifty  years  to  encour- 
age the  growth  of  the  grasses  as  has  been  made  to  prevent  their  growth, 
there  would  now  be  millions  of  acres  covered  with  theindigenous  grasses 
of  the  South,  and  affording  good  pasturage  for  almost  countless  numbers 
of  sheep.  Texas,  the  farthest  South  of  all  the  States,  and  with  much  of 
its  soil  not  unlike  that  of  her  sister  Southern  States,  is  to  day  the  lead- 
ing stock-growing  State  in  the  Union. 

Clover,  millet,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  peas  can  all  be  successfully  cul- 
tivated throughout  the  South,  and  are  excellent  food  for  sheep  iu  their 
green  as  well  as  in  their  cured  state.  Cotton  seed  meal  might  also  prove 
a  valuable  adjunct  in  fattening  sheep. 

The  mild,  short  Winters  would  give  to  the  sheep-breeder  of  the  South- 
ern States  a  great  advantage  over  his  competitors  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  expense  for  shelter  and  Winter  food  would  be  insiguificant,  whilst 
such  a  thing  as  a  lamb  "chilled"  to  death  would  be  almost  unknown.  Very 
early  lambs  always  bring  extra  fine  prices,  and  the  Southern  breeder  could 
have  his  lambs  ready  for  the  market  from  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier 
than  his  less  fortuuate  brethren  of  the  North,  thus  monopolizing  the 
trade  for  that  length  of  time  and  realizing  fancy  prices. 

A  few  Hues  as  to  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  will  not  be  out  of 
place  in  this  connection.  When  the  object  is  to  raise  early  lambs  for 
the  butcher,  the  best  ewes  to  begin  with  are  good  natives  or  Merino 
grades,  which  can  be  had  for  about  82.50  per  head,  and  should  be  pur- 
chased during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  when  they  are  always  lower 
than  at  any  other  period  during  the  year.  If  the  purchase  of  the  ewes 
is  deferred  until  July  or  August,  there  is  danger  of  getting  them  iu 
lamb  to  some  of  the  many  "scrub  rams"  that  are  roaming  at  large 
throughout  the  country,  besides  the  advance  iu  price  would  be  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  two  months  keeping  of  the  ewes.  These  ewes 
should  be  bred  to  the  best  thoroughbred  mutton  rams  of  such  breed  as  is 
best  adapted  to  the  particular  locality.  Of  such  rams  the  best  are  always 
the  cheapest,  and  can  be  had  from  reliable  breeders  at  a  cost  of  S30  to 
$35  each,  and  one  ram  will  serve  from  fifty  to  sixty  ewes,  and  will  last 
for  six  or  seven  seasons,  if  put  to  service  at  eighteen  months.  The  rams 
should  be  put  with  the  ewes  during  the  month  of  July,  and  if  purchased 
from  a  distance,  should  be  shipped  in  April  or  May  preceding.  The 
sheep  will  need  but  little  care  until  they  begin  to  drop  their  lambs, 
when  they  should  have  the  coustaut  attention  of  a  careful  hand  until 
all  the  lambs  are  dropped  and  two  or  three  weeks  old.  The  nursing 
ewes  should  have  a  daily  allowance  of  about  a  piut  of  equal  quantities 
of  corn,  oats  and  wheat  bran,  until  the  lambs  are  ready  for  market, 
which  should  be  when  about  four  mouths  old.  An  excellent  plan,  in 
addition  to  the  above,  is  to  have  an  enclosure,  with  a  door  or  opening 
too  small  for  the  ewes  and  large  enough  for  the  lambs  to  get  through, 
and  containing  troughs  in  which  a  mixture  of  corn,  oat-  and  pea-meal  is 
kept.  The  lambs  will  soon  learn  to  eat  the  meal,  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived will  be  surprising.  With  proper  management,  a  lamb  can  be 
raised  for  every  ewe,  thus  making  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 
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Putting  a  very  low  estimate  upon  the  lambs,  and  with  present  low 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  meat,  the  lambs,  when  fit  for  the  butcher,  would 
be  worth  from  82.50  to  $3.50,  or  an  average  of  S3  per  head.  Now  let 
us  see  how  the  account  would  stand  at  the  end  of  one  year. 

Dr. 

To  500  native  or  grade  Merino  ewes,  at  82.50 §1,250  00 

To  8  thoroughbred  rams,  :tt  030  each 240  00 

To  value  of  grain  fed  to  ewes  (about  1,000  bushels) 350  00 

Total 81,840  00 

Ck. 

By  500  lambs  worth  about  83  each  81,500  00 

2. 000  pounds  of  wool,  at  25  cents  per  pound 500  00 

Value  of  ewes  on  hand  (allowing  850  for  losses) 1,200  00 

Value  of  rams  on  hand 240  00 

Total 83,440  00 

1,840  00 

Net  balance • 81,600  00 

Here  is  shown  a  profit  of  over  88  per  cent,  on  the  investment,  and  the 
laud  will  be  in  much  better  condition  than  if  the  sheep  had  not  been 
kept  upon  it.  It  may  be  said  that  I  have  made  no  allowance  for  the 
requisite  labor  in  the  management  of  the  sheep  ;  to  which  I  would  say 
that  it  is  insignificant  when  compared  to  that  required  to  cultivate  a 
large  area  of  thin  land,  the  profits  of  which  generally  fall  upon  the  wrong 
side  of  the  account. 

There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  and  planters  in  the  South,  who  own 
large  boundaries  of  thin  land,  and  who  have  not  money  enough  (and 
never  will  have  with  their  present  system)  to  stock  their  farms  with 
sheep.  To  such  I  would  say,  sell  your  horses  and  mules  to  those  whose 
laud  is  rich  enough  to  pay  for  cultivation,  and,  with  the  proceeds,  buy 
as  manv  sheep  as  possible  to  begin  with,  reserve  all  the  ewe  lambs,  and 
sell  the  ram  lambs,  investing  the  proceeds  in  ewes,  until  the  land  is  suf- 
ficiently well  stocked.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  overstock  the  lauds, 
as  much  injury  can  be  done  in  this  way,  which  might  lead  to  the  aban- 
donment of  an  otherwise  remunerative  business. 

This  article  is  already  too  long,  but  I  cannot  close  without  again 
charging  my  friends  and  fellow-farmers  of  the  South  "  to  keep  more  sheep." 
A  business  that  is  so  easily  conducted,  with  such  large  profits,  should 
not  go  begging  in  a  section  of  country,  of  all  others,  the  most  suitable 
for  the  enterprise. 

Waynesboro,  Va>  A.  M.  Bowman. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
RIVERSIDE  FARM  PAPERS  No.  1. 

I  fear  I  have  undertaken  a  task  too  great  for  me  to  perform,  but  hope, 
if  I  advance  ideas  that  are  wrong  in  theory  or  practice,  that  the  editor 
and  readers  of  the  Planter  will  correct  me,  for  my  object  is  to  sain  all 
the  information  on  farming  I  can,  and  to  impart  to  others  anything  I 
may  have  learned  that  would  be  profitable  to  them. 

My  experience,  as  well  as  what  I  have  learned  from  reading  the  agri- 
cultural papers  of  our  country,  and  the  many  talks  I  have  had  with  my 
brother  farmers,  have  couvinced  me  that  there  is  no  successful  farming 
without  home  made  manures,  and  that  the  farmer  who  depends  on  com- 
mercial fertilizers  alone,  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief.  How  shall 
we  get  enough  home-made  manures  to  answer  our  purposes,  some  may 
say  ?  Keep  more  stock ;  if  you  can't  raise  them,  buy  them,  or  board 
them  for  some  one  who  has  them  if  you  can  ;  for  without  stock  we  can- 
not manufacture  manures.  Don't  sell  your  wheat  and  oat  straw  ;  feed 
and  bed  it  with  your  stock,  and  if  you  have  more  than  they  can  destroy 
or  use  up,  spread  it  on  your  lands.  As  a  general  thing,  our  farmers  do 
not  keep  half  enough  stock.  But  I  can't  make  enough  to  feed  what  I 
have,  you  may  say.  Well,  I  don't  see  why  ;  there  is  hardly  any  laud  that 
is  too  poor  to  bring  corn  fodder  in  the  drill,  and  a  man  can  make  tous  of 
it  on  a  few  acres  if  he  will  go  right  about  it.  Some  say  sheep  do  not 
pay,  which  is  a  mistake.  I  have  kept  a  flock  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  have  found  them  quite  profitable.  They  return  us  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  100  per  cent,  every  year.  Beef  cattle  are  cheap  in  the  fall ;  buy 
up  young  steers,  or  even  dry  cows,  and  if  you  can  get  those  of  the  latter 
class  that  will  calve  in  the  spring,  they  will  often  pay  a  better  profit 
sold  as  milch  cows,  and  leave  you  just  as  much  manure,  and  cost  much 
less  to  feed  them.  If  we  don't  feed  the  land  we  have  no  right  to  ex- 
pect it  to  feed  us.  If  that  class  of  farmers  that  have  so  much  leisure 
for  bunting,  fishing  and  visiting  cross-roads  for  gossip,  would  use  that 
time  in  gathering  up  oak  and  pine  leaves  to  make  manure,  they  would 
find  themselves  much  better  paid.  There  is  really  no  leisure  on  the  farm, 
and  we  should  be  just  as  busy  as  the  merchant  or  mechanic  all  the  year. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  we  can  find  to  make  up  a  continuous 
bill  of  fare  for  our  animals.  Rye  sown  in  August  or  September  will 
make  valuable  feed  by  early  May;  beets  and  turnips  are  excellent  for 
cows,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  late  fall  and  winter.  If  we  cannot  make 
enough  of  manure  from  our  stock,  sow  rye  and  fallow  in  ;  also  peas,  and 
what  is  more  profitable  to  grow  than  the  latter?  I  begin  to  thiuk,  as  a 
crop,  they  will  pay  us  better  than  wheat,  and  not  exhaust  our  lands  as 
much.  They  often  sell  higher  and  yield  more  per  acre.  Pea  fallow  is 
a  crop  that  is  too  much  neglected  by  the  farmers,  for  it  is  one  of  our  very 
best  friends,  and  should  be  cultivated  much  more  extensively. 

Chesterfield.  F.  Guy. 

Captain  Gut,  author  of  the  above,  proposes  to  write  monthly  for  the 
Planter  a  series  of  articles,  cr  as  he  terms  them,  "talks"  on  agricultural  topics. 
He  is  known  to  many  of  our  subscribers  as  a  practical  and  successful  farmer. 
For  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  managing  the  magnificent  James  river  es- 
tate, now  owned  by  Judge  Parker,  of  Massachusetts.  Since  he  has  had  control 
of  this  farm,  he  has  added  greatly  to  its  value,  by  improving  the  land,  the  stock 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  place.  He  proposes  to  give  his  experience  in 
the  culture  of  crops,  raising  and  feeding  of  stock,  which  we  know  will  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  by  our  readers. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
PEAS  AND  CORN. 

Two  years  ago  I  made  a  suggestion  in  the  Planter  which  I  think  fell 
stillborn.     Nevertheless,  as  it  was  of- value,  I  repeat  it. 

I  advised  the  people  in  the  pea  district  of  Virginia  to  select  a  lot 
which  it  would  not  trouble  them  to  isolate,  and  to  plant  it  in  alternate 
rows  of  corn  and  peas,  and  to  keep  up  the  practice  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  until  it  would  yield  a  result  as  an  experiment.  I  am 
satisfied  that,  on  pea  land,  it  will  demonstrate  a  capacity  to  grow  the 
same  land  in  corn  and  peas  for  an  indefinite  period,  with  a  rapid  pro- 
gress to  a  steady  maximum  of  thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre  every  year, 
care  being  only  taken  to  shift  the  peas  and  corn  to  alternate  rows  every 
year.  The  design  is  to  give  room  for  a  better  exposure  of  the  peas  to 
the  sun,  and  a  longer  season  for  their  growth,  than  is  afforded  by  the 
common  plan  of  peas  broadcast  among  the  corn  at  the  last  working.  If 
that  plan  is  pursued  the  peas  are  sowed  too  early,  and  check  the  growth 
of  corn  ;  or  too  late,  and  the  corn  checks  them. 

What  should  be  the  proper  distance  of  the  corn  rows  from  each  other, 
I  do  not  suggest — the  judgment  of  the  planter  ought  to  fix  that;  not 
more  though,  I  should  think,  than  six  feet;  of  course  planting  the  corn 
enough  more  thickly  in  the  row  to  compensate  for  the  greater  width  of 
the. rows. 

If  a  part  of  the  experimental  plot,  say  a  half  acre,  should  have  an  ap- 
plication of  steamed  bone  meal,  at  the  iate  of  100  pounds  per  acre,  ap- 
plied to  the  peas  every  time  they  are  sown,  the  land,  in  a  few  years, 
would  be  saturated  with  bone  phosphate;  and  there  is  no  better  applica- 
tion to  pea  land.  What  I  mean  by  pea  land  is  all  light  land  below  tide 
water,  and  some  loams— stiff  clays  do  not  answer — and  certain  of  the 
sand  and  Bandy  loams  of  the  section  next  above. 

The  above  plan  is  not  new  ;  it  obtains,  I  learn,  extensively  in  Georgia, 
with  very  happy  results. 

Richmond,  Pa.  Frank  G.  Ruffix. 


§Pouttrtj  Department 

CONDUCTED  BY  WM.   L.  BRADBURY,  NASON,  ORANGE  CO.,  YA. 

If  "the  eye  of  the  master  fattens  the  steed," 
'Tis  the  hand  of  the  mistress  little  chicks  need. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  our  young  chicks  need  most  attention; 
it  is  the  critical  time  for  those  hatched  during  March.  It  is  seldom 
that  there  is  much  sickness  or  death  among  very  young  chicks — they 
nearly  all  live  through  the  first  three  or  four  weeks;  it  is  after  that 
period  that  they  commence  to  drop  off.  The  frequent  showers 
which  soak  the  ground  around  the  coop,  and  not  unfrequently  even 
the  floor  A  the  coop  itself,  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  death  of  mul- 
titudes of  chickens.  The  little  fellows,  as  soon  as  it  has  ceased 
raining,  run  out  of  the  coop  and  into  the  wet  grass  in  search  of 
the  worms  and  bugs  that  have  come  to  the  surface  during  the  shower; 
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in  consequence,  when  they  return  they  are  all  wet  and  bedraggled. 
They  return  to  the  hen  to  be  brooded,  and  where  there  are  some  ten 
or  a  dozen  chicks,  they  soon  render  her  feathers  as  wet  almost  as  their 
own — consequently,  many  of  them  take  cold,  sicken  and  die.  Where 
the  custom  prevails  of  allowing  the  hen  to  roam  with  her  chickens,  the 
chances  of  death  from  this  cause  are  quadrupled,  for  not  only  does  the 
plumage  of  the  chicks,  but  that  of  the  hen  herself  becomes  thor- 
oughly wet.  The  method  usually  adopted  to  prevent  hen  or  chicks 
from  getting  wet  during  and  after  a  shower,  is  to  close  the  coop  and 
keep  it  closed  until  the  sun  has  thoroughly  dried  the  grass,  thereby 
penning  the  hen  and  her  dozen  or  more  chicks  in  a  tight  box  for, 
sometimes,  as  much  as  half  a  day.  This  cannot  but  be  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  chicks,  but  it  is,  of  course,  much  better  than  to 
allow  them  to  run  in  the  wet  grass.  Where  a  large  number  of 
chickens  are  raised,  it  would  be  a  paying  investment  to  build  a  small 
shed  under  which  to  set  the  coops  when  it  rains,  having  the  floor  cov- 
ered with  sand,  gravel  or  dry  earth.  How  many  farms  there  are  with 
sheds  already  built,  and  for  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  there  is 
little  use,  that  could  be  used  for  this  purpose.  In  place  of  a  shed, 
a  deserted  cabin,  or  any  outbuilding,  would  answer  the  purpose — onhj 
be  certain  to  cover  the  floor  with  gravel,  sand,  coal  ashes  or  dry 
earth.     Never  keep  chickens  on  bare  board  floors. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  death  in  chickens  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  two  months  is,  that  with  many  their  interest  in  the  little 
creatures  begins  to  flag  about  that  time,  so  that,  at  the  very  time 
when  they  need  the  most  attention,  they  receive  the  least.  Their 
coops  are  allowed  to  get  foul,  their  water  is  not  changed  as  often  ; 
instead  of  being  fed  five  or  six  times  a  day,  they  are  only  fed  two  or 
three  times;  as  much  time  is  not  given  as  formerly  to  the  proper 
mixing  of  their  food  ;  instead  of  having  their  mash  in  a  nice  crum- 
bly state,  it  is  almost,  sloppy,  thus  compelling  the  chicks  to  take  an 
undigestible  mess  into  their  stomachs,  in  place  of  the  highly  nutri- 
tious and  stimulating  food  to  which  they  had  become  accustomed. 

Hints  for  April — Skimmed  Milk  for  chicks  is  most  excellent. 
If  you  have  a  large  quantity  of  it,  you  may  give  it  to  them  in  place 
of  water,  only  giving  a  little  at  a  time.  In  fact,  with  young  chicks 
this  should  be  the  rule  concerning  both  food  and  drink,  "a  little  at  a 
time,  and  that  little  often." 

Sunlight  is  of  great  benefit  to  all  young  stock  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  ;  more  especially  is  its  beneficial  effects  shown  in  the  health 
and  growth  of  chickens  as  receive  the  benefit  of  its  strengthening 
rays,  as  compared  with  those  raised  in-doors  or  in  the  shade.  Let 
your  coops  be  placed  during  this  month  on  the  south  side  of  some 
building,  where  they  will  not  only  get  the  benefit  of  the  direct  rays, 
but  also  of  those  which  are  produced  by  refraction. 

Feed  Early,  Feed  Late — The  chicken  is  the  only  one  of  our 
domestic  creatures,  either  quadruped  or  biped,  that  is,  from  its  birth, 
entirely  dependent  upon  man  for  its  support;  if  you  watch  a  calf,  a 
colt,  a  pig,  or  any  other  new-born  creature,  you  will  find  that  the 
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first  thing  in  the  morning,  nature  teaches  it  to  seek  for  food.  At 
night  it  is  the  same  :  before  retiring  to  its  rest,  nature  teaches  the 
young  of  all  animals  to  supply  themselves  with  sufficient  nutriment  to 
last  them  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night.  This  being  the  case, 
how  can  we  expect  our  young  chickens  to  thrive  unless  we  satisfy 
that  craving  which  nature  has  implanted  in  their  small  bodies  ':  By 
all  means,  feed  young  chickens  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  thing  at  night,  even  if  in  the  latter  case  you  have  to  get  them 
used  to  coming  out  at  nine  o'clock  to  be  fed  by  the  light  of  a  lan- 
tern. I,  of  course,  do  not  say  that  such  a  plan  as  this  is  absolutely 
necessary,  but  I  do  assert  that  the  oftener  young  chickens  are  fed 
during  the  day  all  that  they  will  eat  up  clean,  the  fa>ter  they  will 
grow,  and  that  they  should  be  taught  to  come  out  to  their  last  meal 
after  all  the  other  stock  on  the  farm  is  fed. 

Stunted  Chickens  never  amount  to  anything.  You  want  to 
keep  your  chickens  growing  in  size  from  the  time  they  are  hatched 
until  t:  ey  are  eight  months  old. 

Roosting  Perches  should  never  be  placed  too  high,  especially 
for  the  heavy  breeds.  The  old-fashioned  way  in  this  respect  is  most 
reprehensible;  you  see  it  in  almost  all  farm  hen-houses;  the  lowest 
perch  is  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  from  this  they  run  up  to 
eight  feet,  when,  in  fact,  none  should  be  over  three,  while  two  feet  is  a 
plenty,  making  all  the  perches  in  the  house  the  same  height  from  the 
floor. 

Young  Chickens,  after  leaving  the  hen,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
roost  too  soon  ;  keep  them  as  long  as  you  can  in  the  coop,  and  then 
give  them  a  house  with  a  roost  not  over  two  feet  high.  I  had  some 
very  fine  chickens  ruined  last  year,  for  exhibition  or  breeding  pur- 
poses, by  the  party  who  raised  them  allowing  them  to  roost  too  soon. 
The  result  was  a  great  many  had  crooked  breastbones  This  is  a 
great  deformity  in  a  fowl,  and  one  that  is  apt  to  become  hereditary. 

Confined  Fowls. — If  your  breeding  stock  is  penned  up  in  yards 
at  this  time  of  year,  you  will  want  to  give  especial  attention  to  them, 
so  as  to  keep  them  in  perfect  health,  and  to  enable  them  to  be  in 
prime  order  to  withstand  the  heat  and  droughts  of  our  summers. 

Green  Food. — Confined  poultry,  as  well  as  young  chickens, 
shotfld  be  supplied  with  plenty  of  green  food.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  lettuce,  and  by  raising  in  hot  beds,  or  in  a  window  facing 
the  south,  you  can  get  it  very  early  in  the  spring.  However,  noth- 
ing is  so  cheap,  and  so  beneficial  as  well,  as  the  wild  onion.  It 
comes  up  early  in  March,  and  no  one  can  possibly  object  to  your  re- 
moving this  crop  from  the  field.  It  will  cost  nothing  but  a  little 
time  and  trouble  each  day  to  give  your  poultry  a  good  supply  of 
this  article. 

Houses. — You  have,  of  course,  thoroughly  cleaned  out  your 
houses  a  month  or  more  ago.  Each  week  you  will  not  forget  that 
they,  need  a  little  attention,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is  nothing 
better  than 

Dust. — I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  because  I  am  a  crusty  old 
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bachelor,  living  in  a  tub  by  myself,  or  Dot,  but  for  some  reason  I  am 
particularly  fond  of  dust,  and  especially  so  in  the  hen-house.  There 
is  nothing  like  it.  the  hens  delight  in  it.  the  vermin  hate  it  (thev  tell 
me  that  good  housewives  du  too.  but  I  have  nothing  to  say  on  that 
score),  it  deodorizes,  it  covers  up  all  of  the  excrements,  it  gets  into 
the  corners,  cracks  and  crevices,  leaving  no  place  for  lice;  it  ab- 
sorbs all  of  the  ammonia,  thus  rendering  the  manure  more  valuable 
for  the  corn  crop.  I  firmly  believe  in  dust.  This  coming  summer. 
I  am  going  to  devote  one  acre  of  ground  to  raising  a  crop  of  dust. 
I  shall  plow  it,  replow  it,  harrow  and  reharrow.  then  dry  on  plat- 
forms, and  store  away  under  cover  for  use  in  my  hen-houses,  pig- 
pens and  cow-stalls.     Do  I  think  it  will  pay  ?     Yes. 


Some  Department. 

A  WOMAN'S  QUESTION. 

ELIZABETH   B\ERET    BROWHtXir. 

Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  the  costliest  thing 

Ever  made  by  the  Hand  above — 
A  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  life, 

And  a  woman's  wonderful  love? 

Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  this  priceless  thing 
As  a  child  might  ask  for  a  toy? 

nding  what  others  have  died  to  win. 
With  the  reckless  dash  of  a  boy. 

You  have  written  my  lesson  of  duty  out, 

Man  like  you  have  questioned  me — 
Now  stand  at  the  bar  of  my  woman's  sou'., 

Until  I  shall  question  thee. 

You  require  your  mutton  shall  always  be  hot, 
Your  socks  and  your  shirts  shall  be  whole  : 

I  require  your  heart  to  be  true  as  God's  stars. 
And  pure  as  heaven  your  soul'. 

You  require  a  cook  for  your  mutton  and  beef; 

I  require  a  far  better  thing  : 
A  seamstress  you're  warning  for  stockings  and  shirts 

I  look  for  a  man  and  a  king. 

A  king  for  a  beautiful  realm  called  home, 

And  a  man  that  the  maker.  God, 
Shall  look  upon  as  he  did  the  first, 

And  Bay,  '"It  is  very  good." 

I  am  fair  and  young,  but  the  rose  will  fade 

Erom  my  soft,  young  cheek  one  day — 
Will  you  love  me  then,  'mid  the  falling  leave?, 
oa  did  'mid  the  bloom  of  May  ? 

Is  your  heart  an  ocean  so  strong  and  deep 
I  may  launch  my  all  on  its  tide? 
A  loviug  woman  finds  heaven  or  hell 
On  the  dav  she  is  made  a  bride. 
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I  require  all  things  that  are  grand  and  true. 

All  things  that  a  man  should  be: 
If  you  give  this  all.  I  would  stake  my  life 

To  be  all  you  demand  of  me. 

If  you  cannot  do  this — a  laundress  and  cook 

You  can  hire,  with  little  to  pay: 
But  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's  life 

Are  not  to  be  won  that  way. 

A  GOOD  AND  CHEAP  WAY  TO  KEEP  FLOWERS  IN  WINTER. 
Deab  Planter  : 

ithstanding  this  has  been  an  extraordinary  hard  winter,  I  have  kept  my 
flowers  fresh  ar.d  blooming.  My  plan  of  a  pit  to  keep  twenty -five  boxes  of  flowers 
(boxes  a  foot  square) — dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  three  by  seven  feet  and  two  feet 
deep,  take  round  chestnut  or  locust  poles  three  inches  in  diameter  and  build  a 
pen  as  close  as  it  can  be  made  by  notching  the  timber,  let  it  come  above  the 
ground  on  the  north  side  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  on  the  south  side  six 
inches,  this  gives  a  slope  to  the  south  :  cover  with  glass  closely,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  :  have  glass  frame  so  that  you  can  slide  it  at  pleasure  :  shutters  to  protect 
the  glass  during  a  storm  ;  daub  the  pit  closely  inside  and  out  with  stiff  white 
clay  ;  bank  up  dirt  all  around,  having  it  one  foot  thick  at  top  of  pit,  with  a  grad- 
ual slope,  the  dirt  to  be  well  rammed  and  turfed  with  blue  grass  sod ;  cut  a  dilch 
to  bottom  of  pit  and  blind  it  to  keep  it  drained  :  set  the  flower  boxes  on  an  ordi- 
nary flower  stand,  to  keep  them  off  the  ground  and  to  give  the  flowers  the  benefit 
of  the  sun  and  light;  water  the  flowers  regular'y  once  a  week  (unless  it  is  in  ex- 
treme cold  weather);  open  the  shutters  every  bright  day.  and  the  glass  every 
warm  cay  at  noon,  for  an  hour,  and  I  will  guarantee  them  to  keep  fresh  and 
bloom  all  winter. 

Calland's.  Va.  Mrs.   Wu.  T.  Mitchell. 

[It  will  be  well  for  our  readers  to  make  a  note  of  this  valuable  experience,  and 
employ  the  first  leisure  summer  days  in  preparing  for  another  cold  winter.  We 
have  too  often  realized  the  folly  of  procrastination.] 

A  FEW  HINTS  ABOUT  BETTER. 
Dear  Planter: 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  wash  butter,  particularly  if  you  intend  putting  it 
away  for  winter.  The  washing  makes  the  butter  taste  much  older,  and  imparts 
a  strong  odor,  which  is  very  objectionable.  When  the  milk  or  cream  is  at  the 
proper  temperature,  the  butter  will  come  firm,  and  the  milk  can  be  worked  out 
very  easily. 

Do  not  work  your  butter  too  much.  When  first  churned,  press  out  the  milk 
as  well  as  you  can  with  the  paddle,  put  one  ounce  of  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter, 
work  gently  together  and  set  away  in  a  cool  place  until  next  morning,  then  work 
out  the  salt  water,  until  the  beads  are  almost  as  clear  as  rain  water.  Make  your 
rolls,  and  cover  each  one  with  a  piece  of  clean  white  cloth  vold  cloth  ,  and  pack 
in  a  box  or  barrel  in  the  following  manner  :  cover  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  with 
dry  salt,  then  alternate  layers  of  butter  and  salt  until  full.  Always.keep  the  but- 
ter well  covered  with  salt.  In  hot  weather,  churning  and  working  butter  should 
be  done  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Locust  Hill,  Mrs,  B.  D. 
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Dear  Planter,-!*  did  me  good  to  read  the  letter  from  Mrs.  D.  in  vour  last 
number,  and  I  agree  with  her  that  it  is  not  fair  to  ea:  short  the  Home"  Depart- 
ment, although  you  and  some  other  wise  heads  may  think  your  pages  more  im 
portant  and  interesting.  I  wish  our  sisters  all  over  the  State  would  add  their 
mite,  and  ihus  increase  its  value.  There  are  so  many  subjects  besides  recipes 
that  we  wives  and  mothers  feel  a  deep  interest  in,  and  which.  I  think,  would  fall 
very  truly  under  the  Home  Department. 

I  was  sent  for  early  this  morning  to  a  neighbors.     Little  Nell  had  fallen  upon 
the  stove,  auc  the  frightened  mother,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  had  sent  for  me 
to  come  at  once.     I  found  the  poor  little  sufferer  screaming  with  pain,  with  great 
deep  blisters  on  the  palm  of  her  hand  and  three  of  the  prettv  pink  6ngers  •  but 
fortunately  the  skin  was  nowhere  broken,  and  I  prepared  a  poultice  ofHme  and 
Unseed  oil,  and  spreading  this  thickly  on  a  cloth,  bound  up  carefully  all  the  in- 
jured places;  then  taking  the  child  upon  my  lap.  I  soothed  and  amused  her   di- 
verting her  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  the  smart,  and  in  less  than  au   hour 
she  dropped  off  quietly  to  sleep  in  my  arms.     There  is  probably  nothin*  better 
for  a  severe  burn   than  this.     Camphor  is  also  a  good  remedv  where  the  skin  is 
not  broken-simple,  efficacious,  and  always  at  hand.     The  burn  should  be  wrap- 
ped about  with  several  thicknesses  of  cloth,  and  this  kept  well  saturated  with  spirits 
of  camphor  till  the  -fire-  is  all  drawn  out.     If  the  skin  is  broken,  cotton  battin- 
wet  in  linseed  oil  should  be  applied,  to  be  kept  on   till  the  burn  is  thoroughly 
healed  ;  otherwise  the  new  skin  adhering  to  the  cotton  will  draw  off  with  it.  and 
the  spot  be  left  raw  and  sore. 

Rose. 
wiftt  SZaTSvom^m"]  ^  **  *  Wh°  ^  "  T-  *"  *"  ^^ 

Time  to  Rbst.-I  think  we,  as  farmers'  wives,  spend  too  much  time   in   the 
kitchen    and  at  the  sewing  machine.     We  do  not  rest  as  much  as  we  should 
Better  let  less  work  suffice  in  both  departments  than  injure  our  health,  and  arow 
old  before  we  reach  the  meridian  of  life  :  or  sink  into  an  earlv  grave,  thus  failing 
to  tulbil  our  mission.  ° 

"I  never  saw  such  mischievous  children  as  I  have  :  I  do  get  so   tired  of  the 
noise.     My  head  aches,  and  my  back,  so  now  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  !     And 
I  feel  cross  and  out  of  patience  with  everything/"     This  language  we  often  hear 
from  over- worked  wives  and  mothers.     The  nervous  svstem  is  over-taxed   caus-  ■ 
ing  them  to  utter  pettish  words  and  often  making  those  most  dear  unhappy      I 
would  prescribe  for  such  an  ailment,  a  good  dose  of  oxygen.     Get  your   bonnet 
and  go  out  in  the  fresh  air,  take  a  ramble  in  the  woods  with  the  children    plav  a 
game  of  croquetwith  them.    There  is  no  doubt  but  what  we  would  often  save  a  doc- 
tor s  bill  it  we  would  take  more  time  to  rest.  Some  ladies  think  it  will  never  do  to  be 
idle  :  they  must  work  all  the  time,  even  to  a  late  hour  at  night.     Rest  is  one  of 
God  s  laws  for  his  creation.   Rest  of  both  body  and  mind  isnecessarv.   Leave  all 
the  cares  of  life  and  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in  reading,  or  some  other  recrea- 
tion :  this  course  might  bring  the  roses  to  many  a  pale  cheek.   Work  will  hurt  no 
one,  it  is  over-work  that  injures.     So  I  say  to  the  ladies  rest  more,  take  more 
time  to  read  or  indulge  in  the   delightful   pleasure  of  practicing  on  the  or-an  or 
piano,  and  it  would  add  much  to  the  enjoyments  of  home,  making  the  children 
feel  that  you  appreciate  them  instead  of  feeling  cross  towards  those  most  dear  in 
life.— Mrs.  R.  S.  in  Indiana  Farmer. 
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The  Next  Best  Thisg — -'Mr.  Moncton,"  said  my  grandmother,  "I  have  no 
■wood  to  burn  to-day.     What  shall  I  do?*' 

-      ]  Louisa  round  to  pick  up  some."  said  the  good  man,  making  a  stride 
toward  the  door. 

"But  she  has  picked  up  all  she  can  find." 
•Tr.en  let  her  break  up  some  old  stuff.*7 
"But  she  has  broken  up  everything  already." 

...  then,  do  the  next  best  thing — I  must  be  off."  said  the  farmer;  and 
whistling  as  he  went,  and  no  doubt  wonderii:g  in  his  heart  what  the 
v.ng  would  turn  out  to  be. 
n  came,  and  with  ;>t  came  my  grandfather  and  four  hungry  laborers.     My 
stood  in  the  kitchen,  spinning  on  her  great  wheel,  and  singing  a 
pleasant  little  ditty  ;  Lot.  -    raring  in  the   back  room  and  the  cat  purring 

on  the  hearth  before  a  black  and  fireless  chimney,  while  the  table  sat  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  room  ready  for  dinner,  with  empty  disl. 

-.-.id  my  grandfather,  cheerily. 
-     I  •--."  said  she,   placidly.     "'Have  you  had  a  good  mornirjg  in  the  coin 
■• 
"Why,  3 ■----•  i     so-     But  where  is  the  dinner?*' 
'•In  the  pot  on  the  door  step.     Won't  you  see  if  it  is  done  !" 
And  on  the  door  step,  to  be  the   great  iron  pot,  nicely  covered,  but 

:.    -  I  .oking  pai  steamy.      My  grandfather  raised  the  cover,  and  there  lay 

the  ingredients  of  a  nice  boiled  dinner — everything  prepared  in  the  nicest 
manner,  and  ;.  :awas  they  had  ever  been.     My  grandfather 

stared,  and  my  grandmother  joined  another  roil  to   the  yarn  upon  her  distaff, 
and  began  another  verse  of  her  song. 

7.  woman,  what  does  this  mean  ?"  began  my  grandfather,  indignantly. 
a  dinner  isn't  cooked  at  a) 
"Pear  me.  is  it  not?     Why,  it  has  set  in  the  sun  these  four  hours." 
■  - 

ling  to  having  a  fire,  and  I  thought  set- 
ting my  dinner  in  the  sun  was  about  tb  . 

J   doubtful  for  about  a  moment,  but  finally  his  sense  of 
humor  overcame  h-  -  i  he  laughed  aloud.     Then  he  picked  up 

bis  hat  and  said  :  "Come,  boys,  we  might  as  well  start  for  the  woods.     We  shall 
have  no  dinner  till  we  have  earned  it.  I  pereei 

"Won't  yon  have  some  bread  and  cheese  before  you  go?*'   asked  my  grand- 
mother, generous  in  her  victory,  as  women  always  are.    And  so  she  won  the  day. 


MY  BIRD- HOUSE. 

My  bird-house  is  not  my  own  invention.     I  read  in   some  newspaper  that  an 

-;eg  made  a  good  bird-house,  and  an  oyster-keg  is  what  you  must  have  in 

the  first  place      Most  of  you  knew  what  these  kegs  are,  and  can  easily  get  one 

from  some  store  or  some  oyster-man.     Leave  the  heads  in,  and  stop  np  the  bung- 

_  :  then       ta  round  hole,  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  side,  about  two  inches 

from  t:  i  design  for  the  floor  of  your  house,  and  nail  this  end  firmly  to 

re  piece  of  board  large  enough  to  project  a  couple  of  inches  all  round,  like 

Form.     Nes  the  outside  of  the  keg  with  pieces  of  rough  bark. 

If  vou  have  a  wood-pile  to  go  to.  you  can  probably  find  logs  from  which  you  can 

pry  off  wide,  curving  pieces  that  will  go  half  round  your  little  house:  but  if  not, 
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you  must  get  smaller  bits  from  trees  in  the  woods,  and  trim  them  with  a  knife  to 
fit  side  by  side:  no  matter  if  the  joinings  are  not  very  close,  when  the  house  is 
fastened  on  some  arbor  or  trellis,  no  eyes  but  the  birds'  can  possibly  see  the  crev- 
ices, and  they  are  not  critical,  bright  as  they  are.  Use  small  brads  for  nailing 
on  the  bark,  and  if  driven  in  a  little  on  the  slant,  they  will  hold  the  bark  more 
securely.  For  a  roof,  nail  two  wide  strips  of  bark  to  the  upper  rim  of  the  keg 
in  such  a  position  that  their  upper  edges  will  meet  to  form  a  gable  just  in  the 
middle  above  the  door.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  this  roof  water-tight,  because 
the  head  of  the  keg  will  keep  out  the  rain;  trim  off  the  upper  edges  of  the  bark 
roof-sides  so  "that  they  will  meet  closely,  but  if  they  do  not  stay  together  well, 
bore  a  few  holes  and  take  several  stitches  with  fine  wire,  and  your  work  will  be 
better. 

The  house  will  look  prettier  if  you  make  the  roof  both  wide  and  deep,  giving 
what,  in  a  real  house,  would  be  called  "overhanging  eaves." 

Last  of  all,  fill  up  the  open  space  under  the  gables  with  bits  of  bark  trimmed 
to  fit,  and  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  keg.  Now,  your  bird- house  is  complete! 
Nail  it  on  top  of  the  grape  arbor,  or  in  the  crotch  of  a  tree,  and  hang  a  bit  of 
cotton  wool  and  a  few  hairs  about  the  door,  which  the  birds  will  read  as  we  read 
the  sign  "To  Let,"  and  see  if  you  do  not  have  wrens  and  blue-birds  coming  to 
look  at  the  vacant  house,  and,  at  last,  some  nice  little  couple  "concluding  to  rent 
it  for  the  summer." 

No  matter  if  your  house  is  not  ready  until  late  in  the  season.  I  do  not  think 
all  the  birds  get  to  housekeeping  before  June,  and  you  know,  often  they  build 
more  than  one  nest  in  the  course  of  the  summer;  so,  unless  there  are  too  many 
cats  about,  I  think  you  may  be  pretty  sure  of  a  tenant. 

When  I  made  my  little  house,  I  had  no  idea  it  would  last  more  than  one  sum- 
mer, but  it  has  weathered  the  storms  of  four  winters  and  still  looks  well.  Every 
spring  the  wrens  and  blue-birds  squabble  and  fi^ht  for  possession  of  it,  the  wrens, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  always  comin?  off  conquerors!  And  every  spring  [  watch  the 
nest-building  from  my  window  with  great  satisfaction.  o'b. 

"Letter- Box"  St.  Nicholas  for  April. 

Borax  Washing. — Our  lady  readers  who  have  not  tested  the  magic  properties 
of  borax,  have  been  losing  a  great  help  and  comfort.  If  once  used,  yon  will 
never  be  without  a  bottle  on  your  toilet  table.  It  removes  the  stain  and  dirt  from 
the  hands  better  than  soap,  and  at  the  same  time  softens  and  smooths  the  skin. 
It  is  splendid  for  washing  the  hair,  and  will,  without  injury,  cleanse  brushes  and 
combs  in  a  few  moments. 

For  washing  purposes  it  saves  both  soap  and  labor.  It  will  extract  the  dirt 
from  articles  of  delicate  texture  without  rubbing,  it  being  only  necessary  to  put 
the  articles  in  a  solution  of  borax  over  night,  and  will  need  only  to  be  rinsed  in 
the  morning.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  pulverized  borax  dissolved  in  a  quart  of 
water,  to  which  water  be  added  to  cover  a  pair  of  blankets,  will  cleanse  them 
beautifully,  it  also  saves  great  labor  in  washing  paints.  'Tis  said  to  drive  away 
ants  and  roaches,  if  sprinkled  on  the  shelves  of  safes  or  pantries. — Farm  Journal. 

A  little  girl  recently  saw  an  old  drunken  man  lying  on  the  doorstep,  the  per- 
spiration pouring  off  his  face,  and  a  crowd  of  children  preparing  to  make  fun  of 
him.  She  took  her  little  apron  and  wiped  his  face,  and  looking  up  so  pitifully  to 
the  rest,  made  this  remark  :   "  Oh,  don't  hurt  him,  he  is  somebody's  grandpa." 

4 
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Wht  Some  People  are  Poor. — Silver  spoons  are  used  to  scrape  kettles. 

Brooms  are  never  hung  up.  and  are  soon  spoiled. 

Nice-handled  knives  are  thrown  into  hot  water. 

Clothes  are  left  on  the  line  to  whip  to  pieces  in  the  wind. 

Tubs  and  barrels  are  left  in  the  sun  to  dry  and  fall  apart. 

Dried  fruits  are  not  taken  care  of  in  season,  and  become  wormy. 

Piairs,  strings,  and  paper  are  thrown  into  the  fire. 

Pork  spoils  for  want  of  salt,  and  beef  because  the  brine  wants  scalding. 

CofFee,  tea.  pepper,  and  spices  are  left  to  stand  open  and  lose  their  strength. 

Potatoes  in  the  cellar  grow;  and  sprouts  are  not  removed  until  the  potatoes 
become  worthless. 

The  flour  is  sifted  in  a  wasteful  manner,  and  the  bread-pan  is  left  with  the 
dough  sticking  to  it. 

Bits  of  meat,  vegetables,  bread,  and  cold  pudding  are  thrown  away,  when  they 
might  be  warmed,  steamed,  and  served  as  good  as  new. 

Troubles. — We  may  compare  the  troubles  we  have  to  undergo  in  the  course  of 
this  life,  to  a  great  bundle  of  fagots,  far  too  great  for  us  to  lift.  But  God  does 
not  require  us  to  carry  the  whole  at  once.  He  mercifully  unties  the  bundle  and 
gives  us  first  one  stick,  which  we  are  to  carry  to-day,  and  then  another  that  we 
are  to  carry  to-morrow,  and  so  on.  This  we  might  easily  manage  if  we  would 
take  the  burden  appointed  for  us  each  day  ;  but  we  choose  to  increase  our  trou- 
bles by  carrying  yesterday's  stick  over  again,  and  adding  tomorrow's  burden  to 
our  load  before  we  are  required  to  carry  it. — John  Xticton. 

Good  Advice. — Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  talking  to  the  assembled  boatmen  at  Alex- 
andria Bay,  the  other  day,  said  :  "I  neither  drink  wine  nor  give  it  to  my  guests. 
S  :  Qg  drink  is  the  curse  of  the  country  and  the  age.  Sixty  thousand  men  in 
America  every  year  lie  down  in  the  grave  of  the  drunkard.  Drink  has  mur- 
dered my  best  friends,  and  I  hate  it.  It  burdens  me  with  taxes,  and  I  denounce 
it  as  a  nuisance,  on  which  every  honest  man  should  put  his  heel.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  nut  your  heel  on  the  drunkard,  but  to  make  the  spirit  of  your  guild  so 
strict  and  pure  that  no  man  will  dare  to  trifle  with  your  opinion  and  sentiments 
on  the  subject." 

A  Garment  of  Glass — (From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.) — In  the  basement 
of  the  residence  of  S.  Isaacs,  Mission  street,  is  now  being  woven  the  most  won- 
derful fabric  of  which  the  voluminous  history  of  unique  feminine  apparel  fur- 
sa  any  account.  It  is  the  material,  as  flexible  as  the  finest  of  silk,  for  a 
lady's  dress,  and  is  being  woven  by  Professor  Greiner  out  of  innumerable  color- 
ed strands  of  glass,  first  spun  by  himself.  The  strand  consists  of  innumerable 
softly-glistening  threads,  finer  than  the  finest  of  floss-silk.  These  strands  are 
spun  of  all  colors,  and  are  then  washed  in  a  solution  of  water  and  beet-root  su- 
gar, which  toughens  them.  The  weaving  is  being  done  on  an  old-fashioned 
hand-loom,  the  warp  being  nineteen  feet  long,  and  the  woof  four  feet,  so  that 
the  material  will  cut  to  splendid  advantage.  Only  about  ten  inches  a  day  can  be 
woven,  and  the  whole  piece  will  not  be  completed  until  some  time  in  April. 

A  Suh  Bath. — Living  and  sleeping  in  a  room  in  which  the  sun  never  enters,  is 
a  slow  form  of  suicide.  A  sun  bath  is  the  most  refreshing  and  life-giving  bath 
that  can  possibly  be  taken. 
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rec:pes. 

Good  Child's  Cake.— Three  cupfuls  of  light  bread  dough,  two  small  cupfuls 
of  sugar,  one  cupful  of  butter,  four  eggs  well  beaten,  one  teaspoonfui  of  soda, 
one-half  a  nutmeg,  one  cupful  of  raisins  stoned  and  slightly  chopped.  Mix  all 
together,  put  into  buttered  tins,  and  when  sufficiently  light,  bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  three-fourths  of  an  hour. 

Spanish  Cream— One  ounce  of  gelatine.  3  pints  of  milk.  6  eggs.  6  tablespoon- 
•  fuls  of  su gar.     Soak  the  gelatine  in  milk  one  hour.     Beat  the  yelks  of  the 
and  the  sugar  well  together,  then  stir  into  the  milk  and  boil  up  once.     Remove 
from  the  fire   and  stir  in  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beaten  to  a  froth.     Flavor  to 
taste:  pour  into  the  moulds  and  let  it  cool  slowly. 

Chocolate  Cake.— One  small  cup  of  butter,  1  cupful  of  milk.  2  cupfuls  of  su- 
gar. 3i  cupfuls  of  flonr,  the  yelks  of  -5  and  the  whites  of  1  eggs,  2  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  in  layers  in  jelly-cake  tins.  For  icing,  take 
the  whites  of  2  eggs.  1  cupful  of  powdered  sugar,  6  tablespoonfuls  of  prepared 
chocolate,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla,  spread  between  hyers  and  over  the  top. 

Soak  wheat  in  water  over  night,  season  with  salt,  and  boil  until  soft  enough  to 
be  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar.  This  is  the  most  wholesome  and  strengthening 
food  mankind  can  possibly  eat.  and  with  wheat  at  $1  per  bushel,  is  cheap  enough. 
If  anybody  thinks  this  a  weak  diet,  fit  only  for  babies  and  invalids,  he  is  greatly 
mistaken;  the  best  roast  beef  is  not  more  nourishing,  strengthening  or  palatable 
to  the  unperverted  appetite. 

Baked  Fish.— Wipe  dry  a  white  fish,  or  any  fish  weighing  three  or  four  pounds  ; 
rub  the  fish  inside  and  out  with  salt  and  pepper;  fill  with  a  stuffing  made  like  that 
of  poultry,  but  drier:  sew  it  up  and  put  in  a  hot  pan.  with  some  drippings  and  a 
lump  of  butter;  dredge  with  flour,  a  few  cloves  to  season:  lay  over  the  fish  a  few 
bits  of  butter:  bake  an  hour  and  a  half,  basting  occasionallv. 

Buttermilk  Hwras.— To  one  quart  of  buttermilk  add  two  well-beaten  eggs  : 
stir  them  into  the  milk,  beating  hard  all  the  while,  and  sifted  flour  enough  to 
make  a  good  batter:  one  teaspoonfui  salt,  then,  at  the  last,  one  teaspoonfui  soda 
dissolved  in  hot  water;  bake  at  once  in  a  quick  oven. 

Scolloped  Ohioks.— Slice  six  large  onions,  pour  boiling  water  upon  them,  and 
cook  them  several  minutes ;  pour  off  this  water  and  add  more  (boiling)  water. 
Boil  fifteen  minutes,  and  pour  off  the  water  again.  Then  take  pieces  of  very 
stale  bread,  and  grate  or  roll  fine.  Butter  a  pudding  dish,  and  place  iu  it  first  a 
layer  of  bread  crumbs,  then  the  layer  of  the  onions,  and  season  with  salt,  pep- 
per, and  bits  of  butter.  Then  another  layer  of  crumbs  and  one  of  onions,  and, 
lastly,  a  light  layer  of  crumbs,  seasoning  all  well.  Pour  over  this  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  sweet  milk,  and  bake  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  moderate  oven.  To 
those  who  are  fond  of  onions,  this  is  a  very  acceptable  dish,  and  those  who  ob- 
ject to  them  cooked  in  other  ways  consider  this  quite  palatable,  as  the  flavor  of 
the  onions  through  it  is  so  delic 

A  Western  editor,  in  acknowledging  the  gift  of  a  peck  of  onions  from  a  snbv 
scriber.  says  :   "It is  such  kindnesses  as  these  that  bring  tears  to  your  ev 
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(Editorial — (general 


We  hope  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  read,  in  this  number  of  the  Planter.  Dr. 
Buffxek's  unanswerable  article  against  the  public  school  system.  This  article 
was  first  published  in  "The  Presbyterian  Critic.' '  a  well  known  magazine,  which 
excited  much  attention  by  its  ability  and  influence,  "ftra"  and  Dr.  Dabnet 
have  written  well  against  the  system,  but  not  stronger  than  the  present  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Virginia  has  done  in  this  article. 


THE  DEBT  SETTLEMENT.     ' 

Senate  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt,  passed,  with  a  few  unimpor- 
tant amendments,  the  House  of  Delegates  on  the  24th  instant.  The  Senate,  no 
doubt,  will  concur  in  the  amendments,  the  Governor  will  certainly  approve,  so 
that  we  may  consider  the  bill  as  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth*  With  the  fea- 
tures of  this  bill,  our  readers  have  been  fully  advised  by  the  daily  press.  Our 
debt  is  now  to  bear  three  per  cent,  interest  for  ten  years,  four  per  cent,  for 
twenty  years,  and  five  per  cent,  for  ten  years.  Assuming  the  debt  to  be  in  round 
numbers  $50,000,000.  we  save  in  the  forty  years  it  is  to  run,  in  the  shape  of  re- 
duced interest.  $24,000,000.  In  other  words,  we  confiscate  twenty-four  millions 
of  private  property. 

If  we  have  any  sense  of  relief  at  the  settlement  of  the  vexed  question,  we  have 
a  far  deeper  sense  of  humiliation  at  the  dishonor  of  the  Commonwealth.     E- 
diation  has  come.     The  black  doom,  which  of  all  earthly  things  we  most  hare 
feared  for  years,  is  fastened  on  us  now.     We   gain  in  fortv    year-    :--  : 

but  we  must  bear,  down  to  the  last  syllable  of  time,  a  tainted  name.  V»  e  have 
again  and  again  protested  against  the  wicked  waste  of  public  money,  which  has 
characterized  our  legislation  for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  have  urged  the  people, 
the  true  people  of  Virginia,  to  make  the  supreme  effort  for  the  rescue  of  the 
Commonwealth  by  bringing  back  the  government  to  an  honest  and  economical 
administration.  We  have  preached  to  deaf  ears!  Our  rulers,  the  representa- 
tives of  a  taxless  majority,  have  chosen,  and  they  still  choose,  to  soend  millions 
in  costly  and  corrupting  charities,  in  quixotic  experiments  in  political  socio 
BOt  only  without  a  fact  to  guide  them  along  the  unexplored  labyrinth,  but  in  the 
teeth  of  all  the  teachings  of  history,  in  contempt  of  all  sound  philosophy,  expe- 
rience and  common  sense.  Years  ago  we  foresaw  what  is  now  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  we  have  only  reached  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

The  plea  of  inability  has  been  asserted  on  our  behalf  as  a  solvent  of  debt,  and 
•our .public  creditors  have  admitted  the  plea  ;  but,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves, 
it  is  a  mendacious  plea.     How  dare  we  assert  it  when   the  annual  amount  now 
raised  by  taxation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  State,  county  and  corporation   g 
ernment  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  1860? 

For  the  ten  years  preceding  I860,  the  average  annual  expenses  of  our  State 
government  was  $-584,000.     For  the  last  decade,  those  expenses  have  averaged 
more  than  $1,000,000  per  annum.     Then  ten  cents  on  the  8100  of  pic 
abundant  for  county  purposes,  and  we  L:.  )f  administration.     N 

_£fty  to.  seventy  cents  is  extorted:  and  we  have  corruption,  oppression,  robbery. 
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Then.  $200,000  was  all  that  was  demanded  for  education  that  fitted  men  for 
useful  spheres;  now,  $1,200,000  per  annum  is  wrung  from  our  poverty  to  teach 
the  rising  generation  tha:  government  will  supply  their  wants,  and  take  care  of 
them  all  along  through  life,  to  destroy  their  self-reliance,  to  make  them  drones 
and  paupers,  malcontents  and  placemen. 

Nothing  so  conspicuously  illustrates  the  downward  tendency  of  the  times,  as 
the  history  of  this  measure.  A  year  or  so  ago,  the  large  majority  of  the  better 
class  of  Virginia  people  thought  that  the  only  honorable  way  to  get  rid  of  a  just 
debt  was  to  pay  it.  Others  insisted  ou  forcibly  reducing  the  interest  from  six 
per  cent,  stipulated  in  the  bonds,  to  three  per  cent.  To-day  the  former  class  oc- 
cupy, by  compulsion,  the  position  of  the  latter  class,  who  now  want  to  pay  noth- 
ing, or  something  equivalent  to  nothing.  ••  Facilis  descensus  Aver  no.''  If  we  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  we  should  have  voted  for  the  bill,  believing, 
as  its  supporters  do,  that  every  day  gives  strength  to  the  repudiating  element  in 
our  midst. 

Bat  the  settlement  is  honorable,  it  is  alleged,  because  the  creditors  proposed 
it.  They  did.  indeed,  propose  it,  but  only  because  from  a  careful  study  of  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  Virginia,  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to 
sacriace  a  large  sum  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  remainder.  It  was  ex- 
torted from  their  fears.  Any  man  can  get  his  debt3  abated  whenever  he  chooses 
to  turn  rascal.  The  ways  of  villainy  have  been  made  so  smooth  and  safe,  so 
velvety  and  plain,  that  whenever  a  creditor  sees  his  debtor  disposed  to  enter  the 
broad  highway  of  disionesty,  he  will  compromise  at  any  thing  he  can  get.  No- 
body but-  the  poor  man  deserves  consideration  !  No  douot.  indusrry,  frugality, 
temperance,  honesty,  have  made  him  poor!  The  creditor  is  an  object  of  deri- 
sion and  contempt,  and  finds  no  redress  in  our  laws.  The  Constitution  under 
which  we  live,  in  effect,  makes  theft  the  noblest  of  civic  virtues.  It  provides  an 
abundant  solvent  for  private  debts  ;  why  should  we  hesitate  to  devise  a  quittance 
from  public  obligations? 

Let  us  remember,  however,  that  it  is  the  reconstructed  Virginia,  not  our  Vir- 
ginia, that  presents  this  disgraceful  spectacle.  As  we  take  our  first  lesson  in  the 
ethics  of  repudiation,  let  us  bear  our  humiliation  in  silent  sorrow;  above  all,  let 
no  taunt  come  from  the  North,  who  are  indeed  solely  responsible  for  the  posture 
of  affairs  in  Virginia.     The  crime  is  theirs,  it  is  not  our3.     Let  us  see  : 

(1)  The  Underwood  Constitution,  imposed  upon  us  as  the  condition  of 
re- admission  into  the  Union,  make3  economy  in  public  administration  impossible. 
Ingenuity  was  tortured  to  create  the  largest  number  possible  of  offices,  and  to 
raise  by  taxation  the  largest  possible  amount  of  money  from  the  miserable  wreck 
of  our  property.  It  has  kept  us  poor,  and  unless  we  get  rid  of  i:,  it  will  keep  us 
poor  forever. 

(2)  In  consequence  of  negro  suffrage,  it  is  aim  is1;  impossible  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  us  to  make  it  less  hurtful  in  its  operation.  The  negroes  pay  no 
taxes,  or  next  to  nothing.  The  more  wasteful  the  public  expenditures,  the  bet- 
ter they  like  it.  They  pay  nothing;  they  get  a  great  deal.  Hence,  they  are 
solid  for  the  public  schools,  while  the  whites,  certainly  the  property-holding 
whites,  are  almost  as  solid  against  them.  Without  the  enormous  burden  of  the 
public  schools,  we  could  easily  have  met  all  the  demands  of  public  faith  and  pub- 
lic honor.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
were  defeated  by  the  tactics  of  delegates  from  counties  under  negro  influence.  A 
Constitution  that  keeps  us  poor  is  imposed  upon  us  by  foreign  force,  and  we  are 
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unable  to  alter  or  abolish  it  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  en- 
gendered by  that  basest  of  all  political  experiments — the  transfusion  of  blood. 
This  is  not  the  work  of  Virginia.     In  unavailing  agony,  we  protested  against  it. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are  compelled,  by  unjust  discrimination,  to 
pay  to  the  Federal  Government,  in  our  impoverished  and  manacled  condition, 
an  amount  that  might  well  stagger  a  free  and  thrifty  Commonwealth.  For  the 
last  six  years,  ending  June  30,  1878,  Virginia  has  paid,  as  per  Report  of  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue,  the  enormous  sum  of  $42,561,843  as  the  tax  on 
tobacco  alone  :  or  the  average  annual  amount  of  $7,093,640  -  a  larger  sum  than 
the  internal  revenue  of  all  the  New  England  States  combined. 

No  community  under  heaven  ever  suffered  so  terribly  from  taxation  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia.  The  tax  on  our  property  is  fully  five  per  cent,  of  its  market 
value.     It  is  confiscated.     Private  property  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Let  no  tannt,  then,  no  advice,  no  sympathy,  come  to  us  from  the  authors  of 
our  impoverishment  and  our  shame.  The  present  condition  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  clearly  due  to  the  false  and  fatal  philosophy  forcibly  injected  into  our 
system  during  the  hideous  war  of  reconstruction. 

Let  the  real  people  of  Virginia  always  remember  that  the  Constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia is  not  the  Constitution  ot  Virginia.  Virginia  neither  called  the  convention 
that  framed  it,  nor  was  represented  in  that  convention.  Its  so  called  ratification 
by  the  people  was  not  a  free  act.  "  Take  the  Constitution  or  the  bayonet,"  was 
the  language,  virtually,  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  will  only  be  true, 
brave  and  patient,  we  may  yet  destroy  this  hateful  instrument.  Nothing  that 
can  happen  in  the  effort  will  be  worse  than  the  intolerable  evils  it  inflicts.  We 
can't  live  under  it.  It  confiscates  the  proceeds  of  capital,  the  profits  of  labor, 
even  faster  than  they  are  realized.  It  commits  the  government  of  the  State  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  pay  no  taxes,  and  so  leaves  property  without  protection. 
In  a  generation,  it  will  convert  us,  as  it  has  already  done  to  a  great  extent,  into 
a  community  of  paupers,  thieves  and  perjurers.  Lender  it,  labor  is  vain,  for  we 
do  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  labor:  and  to  support  life  will  be  possible,  not  by  fru- 
gality, enterprise  and  self-denial,  bat  only  by  trick  and  chicanery.  We  can  get 
rid  of  it,  and  we  must.     Delenda  est  Carthago. 

*The  Bill  is  now  a  law. 


CONSTITUTION   AND  BY-LAWS  OF  PATRICK  CO.  FARMERS"  CLUB. 

[Dear  Planter,  please  publish  our  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Find  enclosed 
my  check  for  twenty  subscribers  for  the  Planter. — R.  G.  Pexx.] 

By  invitation,  the  following  named  farmers  met  at  the  residence  of  Col.  John 
E.  Penn  :  Capt.  H.  W.  Reynolds,  Thomas  J.  Penn,  J.  S.  Hasbos.  Capt.  A.  M' 
Lybrook,  Thomas  G.  Penn,  W.  T.  Noel,  Robert  Critz,  R.  G.  Penn,  Judge  Sam- 
uel G.  Staples,  W.  D.  Smith,  Maj.  James  P.  Critz,  Col.  John  E.  Penn,  Thales 
G.  Penn,  George  W.  Hyltan.  James  Shackly- 

Col.  John  E.  Penn  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  the  organization 
of  a  Farmers'  Club,  whereupon  Mr.  W.  D.  Smith  was  requested  to  act  as  tempo- 
rary Chairman,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Penn,  Secretary. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  first  business  before  the  Club  was  the  election  of 
officers.  The  following  members  were  elected  for  the  next  year,  viz.:  Wm.  D. 
Smith,  President;  James  Hasbos,  Vice  President ;  R.  G.  Penn,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws  were 
dopted: 
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For  the  mutual  advancement  and  the  better  success  of  the  agricultural  interest 
of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  the  general  promotion  of  all  the  different  de- 
partments of  husbandry,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of  close  and  more  intimate 
social  relations  among  our  membership,  we,  the  undersigned,  have  united  our- 
selves together  in  forming  an  association  to  be  called  the  Patrick  County  Farm- 
ers Club,  with  the  following  provisions  for  its  rule  and  management : 

Article  I — Of  Admission  to  Membership — Sbc.  1. — There  shall  not  be  more 
than  twenty  members.  If,  when  the  number  shall  have  reached  its  maximum, 
and  a  vacancy  occurs  by  resignation  or  otherwise,  then  a  new  election  may  be 
held  to  fill  the  vacancy  made. 

Sec.  2. — The  election  of  new  members  shall  be  by  ballot,  and  a  unanimous 
vote  of  ad  the  members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  an  election. 

Article  II — Of  the  Duties  of  Members— Sec.  1. — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
member  to  attend  regularly  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Club,  or  pay  into  the 
treasury  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  non-attendance,  unless  remitted  as  herein 
provided. 

Article  III—  Of  Resignation  of  Members— Sec.  1. — Any  member  wishing 
to  withdraw  from  the  Club  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  on  his  written  request,  after 
paying  all  dues  that  may  have  accrued  against  him. 

Akticle  IV — Of  Forfeiture  of  Membership  or  other  Censure — Sec.  1. — Any 
member  who  shall  be  guilty  of  gross  misconduct,  either  as  a  member,  or  as  a 
citizen,  shall  be  liable  to  expulsion  or  such  other  censure,  or  fine,  as  may  be  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  whole  Club. 

Sec.  2. — But  no  judgment  or  censure  shall  be  passed  upon  such  member  until 
at  least  two  regular  meetings  have  passed  after  he  has  been  notified  by  written 
specifications  of  charges  against  him. 

Article  V — Of  Meetings  of  the  Club— Sec.  1. — The  Club  shall  meet  once  in  three 
months,  commencing  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  April  next,  and  at  such  places 
as  the  Chair  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2. — Special  or  intermediate  meetings  may  be  held  by  resolution  or  by  re- 
quest of  three  members  and  approved  of  by  the  Chair,  the  Secretary  giving  no- 
tice thereof  to  each  member  belonging  to  the  Club. 

Sec.  3  — Xo  business  affecting  the  Constitution  or  its  requisitions  shall  be 
transacted  at  other  than  regular  meetings. 

Sec.  4. — Six  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  all  busi- 
ness to  which  the  Club  is  competent,  except  the  amending  of  the  Constitution, 
when  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  whole  Club  shall  be  necessary  for  such  change, 
and  the  expression  of  censure  of  members,  when  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole 
Club  shall  be  necessary. 

Article  VI — Of  Officers  and  Committees  and  their  Election— Sec.  1.— The  offi- 
cers shall  consist  of  a  President  and  one  Vice  President,  one  Secretary  and  one 
Treasurer,  each  of  whom  shall  be  elected  for  one  year,  to  be  chosen  by  ballot, 
and  to  continue  in  office  for  twelve  months,  or  until  successors  are  appointed. 

Sec.  2. — In  conducting  an  election,  should  more  than  two  candidates  be  bal- 
loted for,  for  any  office,  the  one  having  the  smallest  number  of  votes  on  the 
second  or  subsequent  ballot,  shall  be  dropped. 

Sec.  3. — In  all  cases  in  elections  to  office,  the  suffrage  of  a  majority  of  the 
number  present  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  an  election. 

Sec.  i. — All  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 

Article  VII—  Of  the  Duties  of  Officers  and  Committees— Sec.  1.— It  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club,  to  preserve  or- 
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der  and  regulate  the  proceedings  according  to  the  most  approved  parliamentary 
rules.  The  President  shall  also  appoint  all  committers,  and  from  time  to  time 
desisnate  the  place  of  meetings,  and  at  his  direction,  remit  fines  for  th-  non-at- 
tendance, and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  incurred  by  these  provisions. 

Sec.  2. — In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice  President  shall  perform  all 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  Chair.  When  ueither  the  President  nor  Vice  Presi- 
dent is  present,  the  Club  shall  elect  a  presiding  officer  pro  iem. 

gEC-.  3. — The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  correct  roll  of  members.  >-nd  a  faithful  re- 
cord of  the  Club  meetings,  shall  preserve  all  papers  and  documents,  and  what- 
ever else  may  from  time  to  time  be  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  make  a  report  of 
the  same  at  each  annual  meeting.  He  shall  also  receive  and  answer  all  letters 
and  communications  pertaining  to  the  business  of  the  Club,  and  lay  such  corres- 
pondence before  the  Club  at  its  next  meeting;  shall  also  notify  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  their  electiou,  and  whenever  a  special  committee  is  appointed,  be  shall 
furnish  the  Chair  with  a  copy  of  the  appointment,  as  well  as  any  document  that 
may  be  essentially  connected  with  the  duties  of  the  committee,  or  that  the  Chair 
may  require  of  him. 

Sec.  4. — The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  money  arising  from  the  contribution 
of  members,  or  collect  all  fines  as  soon  as  they  may  tall  dne,  and  shall  pay  the 
same  upon  the  order  of  the  Club,  certified  by  the  presiding  officer.  He  shall 
keep  a  correct  account  with  the  Club,  and  between  the  Club  and  the  members 
thereof,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  render  a  detailed  account  of  the  busi- 
ness of  his  department,  and  with  his  annual  report,  shall  deliver  into  the  hands 
of  his  successor  the  books,  money,  or  property  of  the  Club  remaining  in  his 
hands. 

Sec.  5. — Special  committees,  on  any  subject,  shall  act  under  instructions  or 
not,  but  shall  have  no  power  to  suspend  these  constitutional  provisions. 

By-Laws. 

Sec.  1. — The  Club  shall  meet  at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in 
April.  July.  October  and  December  at  such  places  as  the  Chair  may  designate 
among  the  members:  Provided,  that  when  not  practicable  to  meet  on  the  day 
specified,  the  Chair  may  change  the  day  to  meet  the  necessity  for  the  change. 

Sec.  2. — The  Chair,  at  each  meeting,  shall  appoint  a  committee  of  two.  who 
shall  make  a  personal  examination,  and  inquire  into  the  agricultural  condition 
of  members  to  be  visited,  and  make  a  written  report  of  same  at  the  Dext  meet- 
ing, noticing  critically  iii  this  report :  (a)  Condition  of  enclosures  and  improve- 
ment of  lands;  (b)  Condition  of  stock  :  \c)  Agricultural  implements:  [d)  Out- 
houses; (<)  Garden  and  orchard;  (/)  Mode  and  manner  of  farming  ;  (g)  All 
crops;  (h)  Any  other  important  subjects  connected  with  the  farm  and  its  attach- 
ments. 

Sec.  3. — After  reading  the  report  of  the  examining  committee,  it  shall  be  the 
privilege  of  any  member  present  to  offer  such  suggestions,  or  give  such  encour- 
agement and  counsel,  as  will  tend  to  advance  the  interest  of  the  member  visited. 

Sec.  4. — The  Chair  shall  also  appoint,  at  each  meeting,  a  member  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  bring  before  the  Club,  at  its  next  meeting,  a  subject  of  general  in- 
terest— either  practical  or  scientific — which  may  be  discussed  for  the  common 
benefit  of  the  Club.  This  member  may  introduce  the  subject  orally  or  by  writ- 
ten essay,  as  he  may  prefer.  Also,  at  each  meeting  the  Chair  shall  select  aud 
make  known  a  subject  for  discussion  at  next  meeting,  which  shall  have  its  appro- 
priate place  in  the  Order  of  Business5  and  be  open  for  general  discussion. 
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Sec.  5. — In  the  discussion  of  any  subject,  the  member  shall  rise  to  his  feet  and 
address  the  Chair,  and  no  member  shall  occupy  the  floor  for  a  longer  time  than 
ten  minutes,  nor  speak  oftener  than  twice  on  any  one  subject,  unless  by  consent 
of  the  Chair. 

Sec  6. — These  By-Laws  may  be  suspended  for  the  whole  or  a  part  of  any 
meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  ;  but  for  their  permanent  alteration, 
the  affirmative  vote  of  three  fourths  of  the  whole  Club  shall  be  necessary. 

Order  of  Business. — 1.  Call  to  Order.  2.  Roll  Call.  3.  Reading  Minutes  of 
last  meeting.  4.  Unfinished  Business.  5.  Report  of  Officers  and  Committee?. 
6.  Appointment  of  Committee  Tor  Examination  of  Farm.  7.  Recess  for  Re- 
freshments. 8.  Report  of  member  appointed  at  last  meeting  for  selection  of 
subject  ;  discussion  appointed  by  the  chair  ;  reading  of  essays.  9.  Election  of 
Officers.  10.  Election  of  Members.  11.  Appointment  of  member  for  selection 
of  subject  for  discussion  at  next  meeting  ;  selection  of  subject  by  the  Chair. 
12.   New  Business  (place  of  meeting  next  month).     13.  Adjournment. 

The  President  selected  Capt.  H.  W.  Reynolds'  farm  to  be  the  place  of  the 
April  meeting. 

Committee  to  Examine  Farm. — Thos.  G.  Peun  and  James  Shackly. 

Essayist  for  April  Meeting. — Capt.  A.   M.   Lybrook. 
rionjor  General  Discussion. — "'Labor." 

No  further  business  appearing,  the  Club  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  residence  of 
Capt.  H.  W.  Reynolds,  on  the  fourth  Saturday  in  April  next  at  11  o'clock  A.  M. 

R.  G.  Pknn,  Secretary. 


SOME  QUOTATIONS  FROM  THE  ••  LONDON  TRUTH"  NEWSPAPER. 

l<  The  reason  why  land  in  England  must  become  less  and  less  valuable  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes,  is  that  rapid  communication  is  destroying  distances,  and  the 
cost  of  the  transit  of  corn  from  California,  aud  other  places  where  it  can  be  pro- 
duced on  plains  that  pay  no  rent  and  that  require  no  'high  farming."  is  every 
year  diminishing,  and  every  year  will  still  further  diminish.  The  reply  for  long 
was,  'Yes.  but  land  will  always  be  valuable  for  grazing  purposes."  I  doubt  this. 
The  importations,  both  of  live  stock  and  of  dead  meat,  are  assuming  enormous 
proportions."' 

••  The  mistake  of  English  landowners  has  been  to  suppose  that,  because  land 
had  for  many  years  increased  in  value,  this  increase  is  in  accordance  with  a  nat- 
ural and  immutable  law  of  nature  ;  whereas,  like  every  other  commodity,  land  is 
subject  to  the  ordinary  market  fluctuations.  A  tin  mine  in  Cornwall  is  worth- 
less now.  because  tin  can  be  imported  from  abroad  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it  can 
be  extracred  from  the  Cornwall  mine.  So  a  field  in  England  that  produces  corn 
must  necessarily  become  worthless  so  soon  as  corn  can  be  imported  from  Amer- 
ica and  sold  for  less  than  it  costs  to  grow  it  on  the  English  field." 

"  What  has  always  surprised  me  is,  that  land  in  England  is  bought  to  return 
about  one  and  one-half  per  cent.,  when  the  same  sum.  invested  in  the  funds, 
would  produce  above  three  per  cent.,  although,  according  to  all  rules  of  common 
sense,  if  the  public  credit  is  a  three  per  cent.  one.  land  ought  to  be  bought  to 
produce  at  least  four  per  cent.  The  reason  for  this  financial  absurdity  is.  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  possession  of  land  in  England  gives  a  certain  social  status,  which 
is  regarded  as  an  equivalent  for  cash.  But  it  strikes  me  that  those  who  have  laid 
out  all  their  money  in  acquiring  this  social  status,  will  soon  have  nothing  where- 
with to  support  it." 

"This  question  of  the  future  value  of  land  in  England  is  in  every  one's  mouth, 
but  it  is  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  press.  One  cause  is,  that  it  is  so  serious  a  mat- 
ter that  there  is  a  disinclination  to  make  people  uncomfortable  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  it  ;  the  other  is.  that  by  a  series  of  fortuitous  accidents,  lands  did  rise. in 
value  after  the  adoption  of  free  trade  in  cereals,  and  the  newspapers,  having  ab- 
surdly enough  ascribed  this  to  the  results  of  free  trade,  do  not  like  to  eat  their 
own  words." 
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"  A  monopoly  may  be  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  tbing,  but  it  is  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose tbpt  monopolists  can  gain  by  its  abolition.  '  Cheap  bread,'  it  was  truly  sta- 
ted, would  be  the  consequence  of  free  trade,  and  cheap  bread  was  undoubtedly 
a  necessity  if  we  were  to  compete  with  the  entire  world  as  manufacturers.  But 
how.  possibly,  it  could  be  supposed  by  any  sane  human  being  that  a  landowner 
would  gain  by  selling  his  produce  cheap  instead  of  dear,  has  always  been  incom- 
prehensible to  me." 

"Will  land  in  England  remain  uncultivated,  and  become  absolutely  worthless? 
No.  For  residential  purposes  and  for  shooting  purposes,  land  will  always  have 
a  value,  provided  that  the  increase  of  natural  wealth  continues  to  produce  a  class 
that  will  be  ready  to  own  or  to  rent  it  as  a  luxury.  The  fields  will,  too,  continue 
to  be  tilled,  and  to  produce  crops  of  corn  and  grass.  At  present,  however,  there 
are  three  distinct  classes  that  live  by  the  culture  of  land  :  1.  The  landlord, 
whose  rent  represents  the  interest  of  purchase  money.  2.  The  farmer,  who  de- 
votes his  skill  and  capital  to  the  production  of  crops.  3.  The  agricultural  labor- 
ers, whose  labor  actually  does  produce  the  crops.  This  division  of  the  results  of 
farming  is  essentially  artificial,  and  henceforward  there  will  not  be  enough  for 
these  three  classes.     One,  therefore,  will  have  to  go  to  the  wall." 

"Sooner  or  later,  the  English  agricultural  laborers  will  be  given  the  franchise ; 
it  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  civilize  them  and  to  wean  them  from  the  village  pot- 
house on  the  one  hand,  and  the  brutalizing  monotony  of  isolation  on  the  other. 
Curiously  enough,  this  attempt  has  been  made,  and  made  successfully,  in  Suffolk. 
In  that  county,  which  I  had  always  supposed  was  somewhat  outside  the  path  of 
movement,  there  are  more  village  clubs,  all  thriving  and  self  supporting,  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  England." 


A  LETTER  FROM  HOX.  A.  DUDLEY  MANX. 

Chantillt,  France,  March  10,  1870. 
My  Dear  Doctor, — I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  a  month  or  more  for  a  pri- 
vate conveyance  of  the  sugar  beet  seed  which  I  promised  to  furnish  you,  but, 
unfortunately,  have  not  been  favored  with  one.  I  succeeded  in  securing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  very  best  quality  produced  in  France,  and  I  am  not  a  little 
worried  that  they  are  not  already  on  their  way  to  you.  I  enclose  you  a  few  for  the 
Agricultural  College,  to  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  April,  as  an  experiment 
in  early  season.  Here  the  1st  of  May  is  soon  enough,  and  the  15th  not  too  late. 
In  order  that  the  culture  may  be  fairly  tested,  let  the  ground  be  thoroughly  put" 
verized,  and  the  seed  thinly  covered,  ten  inches  apart,  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other,  in  a  small  or  large  field.  I  will  see,  when  I  go  to  Paris,  if  I 
cannot  send  by  mail,  at  a  low  rate  of  postage,  a  large  additional  supply.  My 
heart  is  in  the  matter,  as  I  believe  the  future  evident  prosperity  of  Virginia  to 
be  in  the  developm  ent  of  a  sugar  interest ;  or,  at  least,  a  partial  profitable  sub- 
stitute for  a  nearly  worn-out  tobacco  interest.  The  one  interest,  it  is  clear  to 
every  well-informed  mind  upon  the  subject,  cannot  be  enlarged  to  advantage. 
The  other,  if  successfully  inaugurated,  may  be  pushed  to  immense  proportions, 
with  compensating  results. 

I  have  still  in  view  my  engagement  to  furnish  you  with  a  detailed  account  of 
the  rural  and  domestic  economy  of  France,  and  I  hope  to  accomplish  my  pur- 
pose when  the  more  pressing  demands  upon  my  time  slacken.  "Economy  itself 
is  a  revenue,"  as  saith  the  old  Roman  adage,  and  Virginians  have  but  to  emulate 
that  of  this  wonderful  people  to  realize  it  in  behalf  of  their  material  welfare. 

My  letter  in  your  December  number  was  slightly  defaced  in  several  instances 
by  misprints.  The  fault  is  attributable  to  my  gout-crippled  hand,  which  is  no 
linger  capable  of  wielding  a  pen  with  nimble  action. 

I  cannot  but  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  remark  that  Gov.  Holliday  has 
won  for  himself  golden  opinions,  in  intelligent  circles,  here  and  in  England,  by 
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his  prompt  re-assembling  of  the  Legislature,  which  had  adjourned  in  a  row.  He 
had  previously  created  for  himself  an  historical  name,  to  which  this  glorious  act 
imparts  additional  lustre.  He  exemplifies,  in  noble  performance,  the  plain  fact : 
Integra  matt  aug>isti.<siina  posscs^io. 

We  are  anxiously  expecting  the  definite  proceedings  of  the  extra  session.  If 
a  settlement  of  the  debt  shall  have  been  effected,  upon  terms  satisfactory  to  the 
creditors,  the  Old  Commonwealth  will  quickly  resume  her  place  in  the  affections 
of  the  civilized  world  which  she  enjoyed  before  forced  Re-Adjustment  demonstra- 
ted itself  in  the  horrible  "Barbour  Bill." 

Accept,.  I  pray  you.  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  obliging  letter,  and  believe  me 
always.  Your  friend  and  countryman, 

A.  Drn.F.Y  Manx. 

[We  have  placed  the  seed  sent  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Denxis.  who 
has.  for  years,  been  cultivating  the  beet,  knowing  he  would  make  a  careful  ex- 
periment with  them,  and  that  he  would  report  the  same  for  the  Planter.] 


THE  CARD  WELL  THRESHER. 
Messrs.  J.  W.  Card  well  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  are  turning  out  annually  large 
quantities  of  machinery  suitable  to  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  Southern 
farmer.  Their  specialty  in  this  line  is  threshing  machinery.  The  ••Cardwell" 
Thresher  is  well  known  all  over  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  each  year  the  de- 
mand for  them  grows  greater  and  greater.  Many  years  ago  a  small  building  on 
Cary  street  was  occupied  by  this  firm,  and  it  was,  at  the  start,  all  that  was  want- 
ing in  size  and  convenience.  After  a  time,  business  increased,  and  other  quar" 
ters  were  sought  for  and  were  obtained.  They  have  continued  to  increase  their 
business  until  now;  notwithstanding  a  disastrous  fire  and  two  floods,  they  have 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  factories  in  Richmond,  and  contribute  very  materi- 
ally to  its  renown  as  a  manufacturing  centre  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  chief  industrial 
concerns  in  the  South.  The  quality  of  excellence  is  not  gained  in  a  day — it  is 
the  result  of  prolonged  labor,  thought  and  experience.  There  are  so  many 
branches  of  business  in  which  reliability  is  of  chief  importance,  that  those  arti- 
zans  who  make  it  their  business  to  perform  their  work  faithfully  and  conscien- 
tiously, are  worthy  of  special  mention.  Appreciation  of  the  ''Cardwell"  ma- 
chines have  brought  orders  from  afar,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  above  firm  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  when  they  attempted  to  work  up  trade  in  Texas,  the  rail- 
roads could  not  give  rate  of  freight  to  points  in  that  State  without  correspondence 
with  each  other.  Arrangements  are  now  made  by  which  their  machines 
will  be  sold  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Missouri,  right  at  the  door  of  the  large 
Western  machines.  They  make  several  sizes  that  are  suitable  to  all  wants. 
Separators  on  two  wheels,  of  different  sizes,  that  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  being 
hauled  over  mountain  roads,  to  be  run  by  horse  power.  Also  those  of  large  size, 
suitable  for  large  prairie  crops,  to  be  run  by  steam  engines.  They  are,  without 
exception,  the  most  simply  constructed  machines  of  the  kind  on  the  market, 
consequently  they  are  less  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  All  material  used  is  of  the 
very  best  that  can  be  bought ;  and  they  are  well  made  by  old  mechanics  that 
have  been  long  at  the  business.  As  their  threshers  cannot  be  run  without  power, 
Messrs.  Cardwell  &  Co.,  also  furnish  horse-powers  and  steam  engines  of  different 
styles  and  sizes.  Some  of  their  Powers  possess  devices  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  are  constructed  on  approved  and  reliable  mechanical  principles.  In  their 
large  and  handsome  brick  factory,  this  company  have  supplied  themselves  with 
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the  most  complete  set  of  tools  and  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  the  various 
useful  articles  embraced  in  their  catalogue.  All  in  the  same  block,  they  have 
machine  shop,  foundry,  wood- working  department,  paint  shop,  etc.,  though  of 
course  6:1  different  floors.  Their  work  has  such  a  well-earned  reputation,  that 
when  the  inevitable  development  of  the  South  comes,  there  is  no  telling  what 
amount  of  material  this  Company  will  be  called  upon  to  supply.  And  in  this 
same  development  and  material  progress,  such  productive  concerns  as  this  wil' 
be  called  upon  to  play  an  active  part.  We  are  informed  that  a  large  number  of 
these  machines  are  sent  North,  on  consignment,  and  thence  brought  back  by 
purchasers  at  the  South. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mr.  Johs  Dodsov,  of  Petersburg,  died  on  the  25th 
ultimo.  He  owned  large  and  valuable  landed  estates  in  Dinwiddie  county — at 
least  seven  thousand  acres.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
and  took  a  deep  interest  in  all  the  farming  interests  of  the  State,  especially  that 
of  immigration,  and  through  his  own  instrumentality,  flourishing  colonies  of  im- 
inta  were  established  in  Dinwiddie  and  adjacent  counties.  Mr.  Donso.v  was 
a  gentleman  of  rare  culture  of  mind,  courteous,  generous,  and  peculiarly  socia- 
ble.    Few  citizens  were  better  known  or  more  generally  respected  in  his  section. 


The  Tfckahoe  Farmers'  Cleb  met  last  month  at  the  residence  of  our  friend, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Beattie.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  Doctor's  entertainment 
of  the  Club  was  simply  superb.  Of  the  Doctor's  farm,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
its  management  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  its  appearance  so  very  fine,  that  some 
little  envy  naturally  mingled  with  the  admiration  of  the  Club.  The  Doctor's  en- 
thusiasm is  simply  boundless,  and  when  he  undertakes  a  thing  he  is  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. 


We  have  received  the  Catalogue  of  "  Belmont  Stock  Farm  "  for  the  year  1879. 
It  has  good  pictures  of  '•  Black  Hawk"  and   "  The  Colonel,"  and  contains  the 
a  of  the  entire  Shorthorn  stock  of  the  farm.     As  we  have  before  inti- 
mated, the  Junior  has  wonderfully  improved  the  appearance  of  the  stock,  as  well 
-  farm,  which  for  situation  and  surroundings   has  no  superior  in  the  Stale- 


Lett  Brothers. — An  establishment  like  Levy  Brothers'  is  a  convenience 
to  anv  city.  Doing  business  on  an  immense  scale,  with  unsurpassed  facilities, 
led  to  take  advantage  of  every  condition  of  the  market  to  get  the 
freshest  goods  at  the  lowest  prices.  Before  the  spring  is  fairly  opened,  they  open 
the  spring  trade  by  announcing  new  lines  of  spring  goods  of  the  latest  style. 
They  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  knowing  what  the  people  want, 
i.ave  it  on  their  counters  if  it  is  to  be  had  at  all.  They  are  now  receiving 
and  offering  at  great  bargains  new  shades  of  spring  silks  and  bunting  in  great  va- 
riety :  also,  a  line  of  ladies"  underwear  unprecedented  both  in  price  and  quality. 


BSVB  for  April  is  on  our  table,  and  we  have  read  with  special  interest  a 
sketeh  of  Henry  Bergh  and  his  work  on  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  ; 
also  one  of  Henry  Ericson.  These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  whole  magazine, 
with  its  varied  contents.  St.  Nicholas  and  the  Nursery,  for  the  young  folks,  are 
handsomely  illustrated,  and  full  of  entertaining  matter  for  their  profit  and 
pleasure. 
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Alcadb. — Mr  L.  A.  Coghill,  of  King  George,  advertises  in  this  number  of 
the  Planter,  that  his  famous  horse.  Alcade.  will  stand  in  King  George  and  con- 
tiguous counties  this  spri"g.  He  is  a  handsome  bay.  15f  hands  high,  and  weighs 
1.112  pounds.  By  pedigree,  he  belongs  to  the  best  trotting  families  now  betore 
the  public. 


Haxp-Book  of  Virginia — Dr.  Thomas  Pollarp.  Cimmissioner  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Virginia,  a  pamphlet  ot  14i  pages,  chiefly  occupied  with  a  description  of 
the  geology,  soi's,  minerals,  and  capabilities  of  the  various  counties  of  the  State. 
The  work  which  Dr.  Pollard  is  doing  through  this  department  will  doubtless 
lead  to  great  increase  in  its  resources,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  de- 
partment will  prove  the  most  profitable  outlay  which  it  is  possible  for  a  State 
government  to  make. 

The  Currency  Question. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  West.  Johnston 
&  Co.  a  strikingly  handsome  book  with  the  above  brief  title  on  its  cover.  It  is 
a  popular  treatise  on  the  currency  question,  written  from  a  Southern  point  of 
view,  by  Robert  W.  Hughes.  United  States  Judge  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  published  by  G.  P.   Putnam  &  Sous,  of  New  York. 

Col.  S.  W.  Ficklin  writes  :  "I  cultivated  last  year  the  German  millet  with 
success,  and  believe  it  to  be  a  good  soiling  as  well  as  hay  crop.  My  stock  eat  it 
with  great  relish. 


We  learn  that  our  friend.  Mr.  John*  L.  Grfbbs  has.  at  the  urgent  request  of 
a  number  of  leading  citizens  of  Henrico,  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
Treasurer  of  this  county.  With  an  officer  of  such  soundness  of  judgment,  spot- 
less integrity,  long  and  vaiied  busiuess  habits,  and  an  aptitude  lor  public  affairs, 
the  county  will,  indeed,  be  most  happy  in  such  a  treasurer  as  Mr.  Grttbbs.  Be- 
sides, he  has  been  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  it  would  be  a  most  handsome  thiug  for  the  party  to  recognize  his 
past  services  in  this  regard. 

Everything  that  tends  to  increase  the  yield  of  any  crop  is  specially  interesting 
to  farmers.  Mr.  Isaiah  T.  Clymer.  a  practical  Pennsylvania  farmer,  claims  to 
have  made  a  discovery  by  which  from  2o  to  50  per  cent,  may  be  gained  in  the 
yield  of  marketable  potatoes.  His  offer  in  advertising  columns  is.  therefore, 
worthy  of  coDs'deration.  showing,  as  it  does,  his  entire  confidence  both  in  the 
value  of  his  system,  and  in  the  integrity  of  his  fellow  farmers,  which  we  are  sure 
they  cannot  but  appreciate. 

Dr.  Eli.zey.  of  Blacksburg.  Ya..  advertises  in  this  number  of  Planter,  thirty 
Southdown  buck  lambs,  bred  direct  from  the  Morris  importations  and  Walsing- 
ham's  buck.     He  will  sell  cheap.     Read  his  advertisement. 

We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  H.  G.  Breese.  Esq.  He  is  a  large 
grower  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  and  small  fruits. 


NOTHING  SHORT  OF  UNMISTAKABLE  BENEFITS 

Conferred  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  sufferers  could  originate  and  maintain 
the  reputation  which  Ayer's  Sarsaparii.i.a  enjoys.  It  is  a  compound  of  the  best 
vegetable  alteratives,  with  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and  Iron,  and  is  the  most 
effectual  of  all  remedies  for  scrofulous,  mercurial,  or  blood  disorders.  Uni- 
formly successful  and  certain  in  its  remedial  effects,  it  produces  rapid  and  com- 
plete cures  of  Scrofula.  Sores.  Boils.  Humors.  Pimples.  Eruptions,  Skin  Diseases 
and  all  disorder  arising  from  impurity  of  the  blood.  By  its  invigorating  effects 
it  alwa>s  relieves  and  often  cures  Liver  Complaints.  Female  Weaknesses  and 
Irregularities,  and  is  a  potent  renewer  of  vitality.  For  purifying  the  blood  it  has 
no  equal.  It  tones  up  the  system,  restores  and  preserves  the  health,  and  imparts 
vigor  and  energy.  For  forty  years  it  has  been  in  extensive  use,  and  it 
most  available  medicine  for  the  suffering  sick,  anywhere. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 


HARD  TIKES  HADE  EASY   BY    PURCHASING  YO"R  DRY 
GOODS  OF  LEVY  BROTHERS 

AT    LOWER    PRICES 
THAN   EVER    KNOWN    SINCE    THE    WEARING    OF    FIG  LEAVES. 


Black'Gros  Grain  Silk?  at  SI  worth  $1  25.  at  $1.10  worth  $1.35,  at  81.25 

worth  $1.50,  at  -51.35  worth  -?1.75,  at  SI. 50  worth  S2. 
Colored  Silks  at  75c,  90c,  $1,   SI. 10,  $1.25.,  and  SI. 35  per  yard — the 

cheapest  ever  seen. 
Striped  Silks  at  60,  75,  80,  90c,  and  $1  per  yard — all  very  cheap. 
Plad  Silks  at  75,  85c,  and  SI — much  below  regular  prices. 
Black  Alpacas  at  16f,  20,  25c,  and  up  to  SI  per  yard.     Don't  buy  your 

Alpacas  before  examining  our  stock. 
Black  All- Wool  Cashmeres  at  60,  65,  75,  85c,  $1,  and  §1.25— the  best 

goods  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
Black  Australian  Crepe  at  40,  50,  60,  and  75c  per  yard. 
Color  ed  Alpacas  at  lfif,  20  and  25c  per  yard,  worth  20,  25  and  3CV 

per  yard. 
Wash  Poplins  at  6x,  8|,  10  and  12*c  per  yard. 
Black  Grenadines — Stripes,  plaids,  brocaded  and  plain. 
Fancy  Dress  Goods  at  10,  12^,  15,  16|c,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard  (we 

show  all  of  the  novelties  as  they  appear). 
Ginghams  at  M)  and  12;c  per  yard  worth  12 J  and  16§c. 
All  kinds  of  Dress  Goods  suitable  for  mourning. 
Printed  Percales — the  best  quality — at  12jc  per  yard,  would  be  cheap 

at  16fc 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety. 

New  styles  of  Calicoes  at  4,  5,  6\  and  8Jc-  per  yard. 
Soft-Finished  Cambrics  at  10,  12?  and  15c.  per  yard. 
Colored  Piques  at  7  and  10c  per  yard  worth  10  and  12£c 
Swiss  Muslins  at  10,  12?,  15,  16|,  20  and   25c  per  yard — the  cheapest 

ever  seen. . 
Checked  Nainsook  at  16|c.  worth  20c  per  yard. 
Checked  Muslin — large  plaid — at  25c.  worth  35c 
Victoria  Lawns  at  12',  15,  16f,  20  and  25c  per  yard — all  cheap. 
Cheviot  Shirtings  at  10,  12},  and  16-jc  per  yard  worth  12J,  16  and  20c 

per  yard. 
Bed-Tick  at  8J,  10,  12},  15,  161,  20,  22  and  25c  per  yard. 
Striped  and  plain  Awning  Duck  in  all  qualities. 
10-4  Bleached  Sheeting  at  20  ■.  per  yard  worth  30c 
10-4  Unbleached  Sheeting  at  18c.  per  yard  worth  25c 
Full-width  Pillow  Case  Cotton  atl2}c.  worth  15c  per  yard. 
Bleached  and  Unbleached  Shirtings  retailed  at  the  lowest  prices,  even  if 

it  is  less  than  cost.      We  keep  all  of  the  best  brands,  such  as  Warn- 

sutta,  Davol,  New  York  Mills,  Fruit-of-the-loom,  Androscoggin,  Au- 
burn, &e. 
Carpets,  in  great  variety,   now  sold  at  less  than  cost,  so  as  to  close  out 

the  entire  stock. 

We  enumerate  but  a  few  articles  we  keep,  but  state  that  we  have  the 
largest  and  best  assorted  stock  ever  offered  by  any  one  house  in  this  State. 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders.     Samples  sent  upon  application. 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Ap— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  Richmond,Ya. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AUD  POULTRY, 

.A-ISTID    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  AND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

FREDERICKSBURG,    VA., 

Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  IMorthern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


0-A.TTHL.E, 

AYRSHIRES. — Two  splendid  bulls;  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
<  Id,  and  both  sired  by  the  "Duke  of  Charlton,"  first  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  (ALDERNEYS).— Bulls  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
and  Heifers  in  calf,  also  Yearliags  and  Calves  in  season  ;  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C.  C.  Herd  Reg- 
.  ister.     Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  by  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS. — Lambs  fir  sale  in  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROPSHIRES.— Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck.  • 

SOUTHDOWNS-  Lambs  from  select  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram.  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

S^T"  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms. 

SWINE- 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESSEX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POULTKY. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggg 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz: 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..$1  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  50 
Brown  Chinese  Geese,  "  "  ..3  00 
bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
care  to  go  safely  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibitio  an  d 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders;  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
the  State.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mh — ly  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 


BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses  of  the 

Blackhawk   Trotting  and   Riding  Stock.  The  Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 

— AND  — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  by  the  middle  of 
February,  will  let  them  for  the  Spring  season  to  paying  business  men  or  to  clubs 
on  terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  for  service. 

Persons  wishicg  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-ly  S.  W.  PICKLIN,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

"devoiTcattle- 

— AND— 

&2XJfi.o:f»js:e3:i:el:e!     shbef 

FOR  SALE. 


Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 


Several  of  the  young  bulls  we?e  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull.  "Master  James.'' 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  .luly.  1876.  The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  best  flocks-in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams— the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  VValdberg.  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  >tate  of  New  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices.  &c-.  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  N.  KE  sNON, 

feb-12mos  Sabbot  Island  Postoffice.   Goochland  Co..  Va. 

WALRUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham ), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

IS302.X>^T^^^S3     1?^02  OS.  1^  ^T  613  » 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
Buck   two  year  old.  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families. Seventeens 
and  Sallies. 

itly  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a   splendid  Poland-China 
Boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 
oct — tf  Augusta  Co.,  Va. 

BTTY" 

CHARLOTTESVILLE  (VA.) 

WOOLEN  MILLS  CASSIMERES. 

sep-tf 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WARRANTED  PURE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHARLESTONS.  C. 

JBg^For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

Or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adger's  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

^oir/IfoxjIk:,  ya. 

A.  I.  ADDISOH  &  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  &  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

LTH"CHBTJE,a,    TA. 

8ept-tf 


BELLEVDE  STOCK  FARM. 

77  Prizes  at  Four  Fairs  in  1878. 

I  have  recently  added  to  my  choice  herd  of  Berkshires  9  Sows  and  2  Boars, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most  fashionably  bred  animals  ever 
brought  across  the  ocean,  including  "SALLIES,"  "BELLADONNAS," 
"SWEET  SEVENTEENS,"  and  "LADY  CLERMONTS."  Some  of  the  sows 
have  choice  litters,  sired  by  such  Boars  as  "WINDERMEER,"  "ROYAL  MAY- 
BREESE,"  and  "ROBIN  BOY,"  which  will  be  sold  at  low  prices.  Also  for 
sale  some  fine 

Essex  Sows  in  Pig,  and  some   Essex  Boars   fit  for  Service.     20 
Southdown  Ewes,  bred  to  Walsingham  Bucks ;  16  South- 
down Bucks  of  the  best  Walsingham  Blood ;  5  Short- 
horn  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves;    Shorthorn 
Heifers,  of  Milking    Strains ; 
30  Bronze  Turkeys;    White- Faced  Black  Spanish,  Houdan  and 
Partridge  Cochin  Fowls,  Muscovy  Ducks,  &c. 

Prices  low.  Special  rates  by  shipping,  Safe  arrival  at  destina- 
tion guaranteed.     For  prices,  &c,  address, 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 

fel) tf  Waynesboro.  Augusta  "Co. .  Va. 

Prof.  Horsford*a  Broad  Pregaratka 

A     SUPERIOR     BAKING     POWDER. 

It  is  Better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Powder.  Cream  Tar  tar  or  Yeast. 

The  cost,  of  raising  Bread.  Biscuits,  &c,  with  it  is  only  about  half  as  much  as 
by  ordinary  Baking  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 

It  restores  the  nutritious  elements  which  are  taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting. 
No  ordinary  Baking  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  raising  bread  does  this. 

Universally  used  and  recommended  by  prominent  Physicians. 

Baron  Likbig,  the  greatest  chemist  of  the  age,  says:  ''I  consider  this  invention 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  gifts  which  science  has  made  to  mankind. 

If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to  the  manufacturers  for 
a  sample. 

Manufactured  according  to  th?  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD,  by  the 
Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence.  R.  I.  jan  — 6mos 


,N  SILLERS  AND  CORN  MILLS 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

OVER    20,000    ITST    XTS""? 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  mc    ; 
§?£       paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  85,  MILLS  $12. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descripti  i  - 

Mr.  -l     lars. 

I,I"VE  -A.G-EHSTTS  •W-A.HXTTEID. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  founders.  Pittsburg,   Pa. 
We  know  Messrs.   Livingston  &  Co.  are   reliable. — Pub- 
^iri_  lisher  of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oc-ly 


InteMii)le  ly  FIRE  cr  ACIDS. 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 

H.    W.    JOHNS'  Celebrated   ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS,  ready 

for  use— finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.     The  best  ROOF  PAINT 
in  the  world — makes  leaky  roofs  and  walls  water- tight 

OUR  PACKAGES  CONTAIN  FROM  10  to  12  PER  CENT.  MORE 
PAINT  than  is  usually  sold  for  same  quantity.  Also,  ASBESTOS  ROOFING, 
light,  strong  and  easily  applied,  Boiler  Covering,  Steam  Packing,  &c- 

BALTIMORE  OFFICE  :  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

F.     H.     WILSON,     Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  List. 
mk  lvr 


£_ 


M 


TEL  EPHO  |\|  C  Q 


jC^gjii*  the  fineft  in  the  world,  and  the  onlv  completely  satisfactory  low^Sr>^ll  lit 
■■priced  mstrumeuljwith^pringtallAttochment.madebvpractic-al-*^  8 
■Bmac-hiniwtgon  scientihcprinciples;  warranted  to  work  on.- .nil.-  n ,  ,iri,-,  r,. , i  >.i1%    ;  * 
*""Sby  changes  in  the  wcat.ier.     \\  e  will  .-end  to  one  addre-  =  one  simple  L'\'  .■"£ 

^Komprisin?  t%vo  Telephones,  two  walnut  holders,  .six  cupper  bound  iiisulatoi-.-'gfiteil  '  •■*'        <ML<-- 
^^■|™<!  3«>fect  heavy  wire,  at  3.,  per  cent,  disronntfrom  regular  rat  <•  9,  IrySsE--  -^^   ' 
^^Mwl">'li ''  S3,   for  the  S4.  instruments.  .  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limit,  d  r 
^^^E^H'ro'y.  Bimply  to  introduce  our  ins'rumcrtts:  they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  well  -^SZi* 

- .  i !^a™»n  to  sell  through  the  trade,  and  we  shall  then  be  obii-ed  to  strictly  maintain ^Efytetg?1-^-^ 

,/^ia-  nr"*v  ■  AnZ  Person  ofoidmary  intelligence  can  put  them  up  bv  following  directions  sent  with  each  pair  ^V  .■  have 
sold  during  the  last  three  months  nearly  lOOO  of  these  instruments,  and  have  hundreds  ot  testimonials  from  ail 
parts  otthe  country.  We  guarantee  all  instruments  sold.  For  any  Telephone  thatfailsto  work,  we  will  return!  (lie 
money  and  pay  all  charges.  Ask  any  Commercial  Agency,  and  vouwillfii.d  we  are  "oodfor  all  we  a-ree  t..  <l..  1  t- 
asei-Oc.  Name  this  paper  when  you  write.  Keat.Woadman^  Co.,  35  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mat,*. 
april-tl 

THIRTY  SOUTHDOWN  BUCK  LAMBS 

Ewes  are  bred  direct  from  the  Morris  importations  from  the  flock  of  Jonas 
Webb.  The  lambs  are  by  a  pure  Walsingham  Buck,  whose  dam  was  the  best 
ewe  in  the  prize  pen  of  Southdowns  sent  over  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  by 
Lord  Walsingham.     This 

WebJi-Walsmgriam;  cms 

has  produced  some  of  the  best  Southdowns  ever  bred.  Prices  very  low.  Ad- 
dress 

.       tr  M.  G.  ELLZEY. 

_f;p    ."^  Blacksburg,  Montgomery  Co.,  Va. 

Bose-Coiibedl  Colored!  BorMags, 

THE  FAVOEITE  ENGLISH  FOWL. 

enHv0n11'tayerS'g0A0dnUrM'f°C,  foraSers'  large,  handsome,  active,  hard,  and 
early  maturing.  As  a  table  fowl  unsurpassed,  selling  above  all  others  in  the 
tChpS  EX™ f  ^e  undersigned  has  a  small  yard  of  the  abeve  breed,  from 
the  best  strains,  from  which  a  limited  number  of 

Eggs  will  be  sold  at  $3  per  13.    Chicks  in  the  Fall. 
Have  obtained  first  premium  wherever  shown,  and  obtained  special  premium 
at  A  ir-inia  Pouhry  Association.  1878,  for  best  five  hens  and  cock  of  any  variety 
terms,  cash  with  orders,  which  will  be  filled  in  rotation.  " 

ARTHUR     DAVENPORT, 

Lock  Box  11  Gokdoxsville,  Orange  Co.,  Va 
B@-Higrh  Class  Bronze  Tux-keys.  ap-lt 


IFOIR,    SALE. 

Ladies'  and  Gents'  Riding  and 
Driving  Horses,  Heavy  Draft 
Horses,  Short-Horns,  Cotswolds 
sheep  (  some  Imported  ),  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  hogs,  Bronze  Tur- 
key eggs  $3  per  13,  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  13  for  $2.50  or  26  for 
84 ;  Pekin   Duck   eggs  same  price. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

dec-6t        Charlottesville,  Va. 


DEVON  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE. 

Pure  bred  Devons  of  finest  quality 
and  purest  pedigrees.  All  these  Cattle 
are  direct  descendants  of  the  Importa- 
tions of  George  Patterson  and  C.  S. 
Wainwright.  This  breed  far  excells  all 
others  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  gen- 
eral farmer;  being  the  equals  of  all 
other  breeds  for  Beef  and  Dairy,  and 
superior  to  all  for  the  Yoke. 

For  prices  and  catalogue.  Address 
Devon  Dale  Stock  Farm, 

Feb. — 3t.  Zaxesville,  Ohio. 

SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  REDUCED  RATES, 

BY  THE  QUANTITY. 

Ever  bearing  Mulberry  Trees,  per  100, 

815. 
Wild  Goose  Plums,  per  100,  $15. 
Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  years  old,  per 

1,000,  $25. 
Apple  Trees,  2  and  3  years  old,  25  va- 
rieties. $  2  per  100. 
Peach  Trees,  1  year  old,  4  to  5  feet  high  ; 

Amden's  June,  and  25  other  varie 

ties,  $12  per  100. 

Agents  wanted.     Address 

W.  K.  NELSON, 

rub  Augusta,  Ga 

"W.    "W\    ESTILL, 

LEXINGTON,  KY., 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From    Imported  Stock.     Young    Stock 
Dc-lv  For  Sale. 

"BERKSHIRE  HOGS. 

One  BOAR  16  montbs  old,  $16,  an- 
other 4£   months  old,  $8.     PIGS  four 
montbs  old,  $6  each. 
THOMAS  POLLARD,  Richmond,  Va. 


PATENTS. 

Any  information  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents,  Caveats,  Trade  marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  "How  to  sell  Patents,"  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  "Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law,"  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions,  120  pages,  price  GO  cents. 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling 
Rights.     MANN  &  CO..  Patent  Agents, 

116  W.  Baltimore  St.,  opposite  Sun 
Iron  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

sept-ly. 

Clinchdale  Herd 

PURE-BRED 

SHORTHORNS 

Dim 


H.R. 


\LC\DB.,  JBM 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 

And  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS, 
jan-ly  Bean's  Station,  Term. 

will  stand  the  en- 
}  suing  season  at  T. 
L.  Crouch's  Stables,  on  Broad  Street, 
opposite  the  Fair  Grounds;  and  will 
also  have  stands  in  Hanover  and  King 
William  Counties.  For  terms,  &c,  see 
handbills  and  Groom's  book. 

L.  A.  COGHILL, 

Postoffice, 
ap-lt  King  George  C.  H.  Va. 

Established     1805. 

The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is- Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try, New  and  Standard  Varieties  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed- 
ling— a  Rare  Strawberry.  I  have  spare  1 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best  stock, 'and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  theirorder.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Land 
and  Water  Fowls,  and  Fancy  Pigeons. 

1  rite  for  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Say 
you  saw  this  in  Planter  and  Farmer- 

H.  G.  BREEsE, 
Box  50,  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  Farm. 

ap-ly  Rens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


16  paces.    Verv  instructive.    I'li-tlE  riO  AJliLi 

applicants.    Address  PUHDY  or  Palmyra.,  K.  V. 


BEHOLD !    Now  is  the  Accepted  Time  to  go  to 

ARKANSAS. 

lou  will  find  there  good  lands  for  raising 

Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Grasses  and  Tobacco, 

as  well  as  some  of  the  finest  Cotton  Lands  to  be  found  anywhere.  No  better 
Timbered  State  in  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  surpa^sedfor  Frtit  Raising, 
From  8300  to  $600  made  in  raising  Ear  y  Fruits  and  shipping  to  Northern  markets 
over  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  Its  mild,  short  win- 
ters renders  Stock  raisins  cheap  and  profitable.  LANDS  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Ten  years'  credit  to  actual  settlers,  when  desired.  Ten  per  cent,  dis- 
count to  short  time,  and  20  per  cent,  to  cash  purchasers.  Don't  determine  upon 
a  location  before  writing  to  or  calling  on 

THOMAS     ESSEX,  L.-xd  Commissioner,  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 
Office  next  to  Union   Depot.     Hotel  at  Depot,   giving  special  rates  to  land 
see  <ers. ap — 6moa 

200,000  PLAITS  SSfcS: 

Blackberry.  Currants.  Grapes,  Aspara- 
gus Roots,  Peach  Trees,  etc. :  Wilson. 
Albany.  Chas.  Downing,  Monarch,  S2 
per  1.000.  100  other  varieties  at 
lowest  rates.  Also  Jersey  Red  Pigs, 
all  pure  Stock  now  ready  to  ship. 
Send  for  catalogues,  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS, 
dec-5t      Moorestown,  Xew  Jersey. 


Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

FOR    S      LE. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
S-J  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  $25 
per  pair. 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine.  L.  R.  DICKIXSOX. 


FOR     SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furnished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUEMBY, 
Loudoun  Stock  F  ir.^ 
seji-lr  Aldie,  Loudoun  county, v"  a. 


JfftNIAL  AND  IRMD  PARI$  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AN0 
AIL  THE  U.S.  STATE  rAW  PREMIUMS  IN  1877  &  1378. 

li-  "        -      y»i  s»U  O  PATENTED  AN0_  H£Si? 

,  T"£     hILS  ns  «R£  MONTY  ggiffir 
/ymss  ros  c\hwvajv7=»s^l 
dgffJPK  DCOCRICKA  CO.  ALBANY  MY 


THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
_  This  family  of  Esses  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorn  -.  ami 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  -.hem 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  lor  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may—  ly  Charlottes ville,  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

IFO-R,    SA.IL.E_ 

Bred  ftom  stock  imported  by  T.  S 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi 
grees,  kc,  upon  application  to 

JOHX  M.  PAYXE. 

Aag-ly  P.  O.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

VERBENA  BASKETS.  BERRY 
BASKETS  and  CRATES. 
Write  to  MILFORD  BASKET  CO., 
Milford,  Del.  ap_2t 


Sawing  off  a  Log. 


This  SAW  MACHFVE  is  a  wonderful  in- 
vention. The  weight  of  the  man  who  is 
sawing  does  half  of  the  work.  It  saws  logs 
of  any  size,  and  will  saw  off  a  2  foot  log  in 
2  minutes.  Circulars  free.  Address,  Wm. 
GIUES,  696  \T.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

rruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruils 

Of  various  kinds,   for  sale  at  reduce 
rates  by 

L.  R.  DICKIXSOX, 
Editor  and  Proprietor, 
feb-tf    Southern  Flanter  and  Farmer. 


THE  HYGEI 


OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VA. 

SITUATED   WITIII.V  ONE  HUNDRED  YARDS  0?  FORT  MONROE. 


Open  all  the  year,  with  ample  capacity  for  600  Guests. 

Has  all  modern  improvements — elevator,  gas  and  electric  bells  in  every  room  ; 
water,  bath-rooms  and  closets  on  every  floor.  Equal  to  any  hotel  in  the  United 
States  as  a  Spring,  Summer  and  Autumn  Resort.  Six  daily  mails  and  telegraph 
office  ;  15  "to  20  first  class  steamers  land  daily  (except  Sunday)  150  yards  from  the 
door.  Rooms  and  halls  comfortably  heated,  and  every  comfort  provided  for 
tourists  and  health  seekers  during  the  winter  Fire-escapes  only  50  feet  apart 
on  every  floor.  Superior  beach  for  bathing  at  door-steps,  and  good  from  May 
until  November.  Boating,  fishing  and  driving  especially  attractive.  Seud  for 
circular  describing  hygienic  advantages,  terms,  &c. 

HARRISON  PHEBUS,  Proprietor. 

WHAT  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  HYGEIA  HOTEL  THINK  OF 
IT  AS  A  PLACE  OF  RESORT. 


The  Hygeia  Hotel, 
Old  Point  Comfort 
July 

The  realization  of  so  much  comfort  anil 
pleasure  at  this  "Virginia  seashore  resort  prompts 
us  tu  express  our  high  appreciation  of  its  many 
advantages. 

Within  the  past  year  the  most  extensive  and 
must,  modern  improvements  have  been  made, 
giving  largely-increased  capacity  and  facilities 
that  can  be  found  only  in  the  most  superior  es- 
tablishments. Nature  has  contributed  so  large- 
ly to  make  this  the  spot  where  health  can  be 
promoted  and  many  enjoyments  can  be  realized 
thai  we  feel  highly  pleased  and  gratified  that  its 
natural  advantages  have  not  been  lust  in  the 
hands  of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Phoe- 
bus, who  in  a  quiet  and  most  successful  manner 
provides  those  essentials  requisite  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  attraction  of  the  "Hygeia"  to 
a  degree  that  must  he  recognized  as  soon  as  his 
guests  are  within  its  extensive  limits.  The  ta- 
ble is  well  and  liberally  supplied  with  those 
delicacies  that  can  be  found  only  at  a  first  class 
resort.  The  large  additions  to  the  hotel  have 
given  ample  room  for  at  least  several  hundred 
more  guests.  The  pavillion  has  been  so  im- 
proved by  the  splendid  and  wide  promanade  on 
he  water  side  that  it  is  unexceptionable,  and 


(From  the  Richmond  Dispatch.) 

a  Hotel,    ) 
,  Va..  I 

ly  1,  1878.     J 


large  enough  for  all  to  realize  its  advantages. 
We,  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and 
other  Virginia  cities  must  acknowledge  this  re- 
sort to  be.  vastly  superior  to  any  other  place 
within  the  range  of  convenience  to  our  men  of 
business,  who  should  gladly  avail  themsi  Ives  <>(' 
its  advantages,  so  accessible  and  safe  as  it  is,  for 
a  sojourn  during  the  summer. 

Y\  e  most  cordially  commend  to  all  a  visit  to 
the  Hygeia.  and  assure  the.,]  that  they  will  find 
.Mr.  Phoebus  ready  a  d  capable  of  confirming 
our  assurance  in  this  respect. 

F.  W.  M.  Holliday,  -ovenior  of  Va  ;  E.  O. 
Nolting,  Thomas  W.  McCance,  P.  H.  Mayo, 
Charles  D.  Hill,  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  Norman 
Randolph,  Jas.  A.  Cowardin,  John  I-'.  Lay, John 
B.  Purcell,  W.  W.  Crump.  T.  M.  R  Talcott.Geo. 
W.  Allen,  J.  Davenport,  Jr.,  A.  Shaw,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Wm.  Mahone,  N.  M.  Osborne,  David  Dunlop, 
Ed.  C.  Venable, Chas.  F.  Collier,  Robt.  H.  Jones, 
Jr.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

V-  i>.  Groner,  T.  FT.  Webb,  J.  W.  McCarrick, 
Ro.  W.  Hughes,  J.  S  Braxton,  W.  C.  Marrow, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Jas.  G.  Bain,  E.  G.  Ohio,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Wm.  J.  Robertson,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Samuel  II.  Gardner,  Warrenton,  Va. 


vJISHSIinr    S5.3C25    PIG'S 

NOW  FOR  SALE. 

My  pigs  are  from  the  very  choicest  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the  banner  county 
of  New  Jersey  on  pigs.  The  Jersey  Red  is  just  what  the  farmers  of  the  South 
want,  viz:  a  pig  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
very  prolific,  good  mothers,  hardy,  and  not  subject  to  mange  or  hog  cholera. 

«@~  PEICE,  only  $12  a  pair,  two  to  four  months  old. 

Umim  Fowls  legs  fw  HtteUif . 

As  a  Table  Fowl,  Unequalled  !  As  a  Later,  Unexcelled  ! 

Eggs  packed  in  boxes  or  baskets  made  for  the  purpose,  and  safe  arrival 
garaiteed,  only  $2.50  a  dozen, 

HA  VE  RECEIVED  TEX  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  EXHIBITION'S! 

g@^  I  also  breed  a  few  choice  Jersey  Cattle,  beautiful  Pea  Fowl,  English 
Beagles,  Scotch  Collies,  Setters,  Pointers. 

WM.  L.  BRADBURY, 

"MONTCLAIR  FARM," 

Ap — tf  Nason,  Orange  Co.,  Va. 

TOBACCO    GROWERS 

Will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  Baugh  &  Sons,  free  of  charge,  a  special 
formula  for  making  at  home  a  high  grade  manure  for  tobacco,  which  will  con- 
tain, if  properly  mixed,  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  available  bone  phosphate,  four  to  five   per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Farmers  can  buy  these  ingredients  for  much  less  money  than  they  are  paying 
for  mixed  fertilizers  of  same  grade,  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  just  what  their  fertilizer  is  composed  of. 

If  any  one  should  want  less  ammonia  and  more  bone  phosphate  or  potash,  we 
can  furnish  a  formula  to  suit  them.     Call  upon  or  address 

BAIJGH  &  SONS, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES, 

JVo.  103  SOUTH  STREET, 

BALTIMORE. 
Ap — Ira 

VIRGINIA  AGENCY  "~ 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Cash  Assets,  over        -  $1,150,000. 

INSURES  ONLY   PRIVATE    RESIDENCES,    AND    FARM    BUILDINGS 

AND  THEIR  CONTENTS,  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CROPS, 
AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING.     SECURITY 
PERFECT.     Correspondence  and  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 
tion will  be  given. 

Extract  from  Charter,  Article  2:   "This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  Farmers'    Dwellings,   Private  Residences,    Barns  and    other    Out- 
buildings with  their  contents,"  and  is  strictly  confined  to  this  class  of  property. 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent, 
Ap — tf  .  Eleventh  and  Bank  Streets,  Richmond,  Ya.. 


ORCHILLA    GUANO, 

A  True  Bird  Guano, 

RiCn  I.\  PBOSPDATES,  AlIUIl'E  SALTS  A\D  POTASH. 

JOHN  B.  RUSSELL,  IMPORTER, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

$25  PER  TON  CASH. 

mh-apr-my-je — sep  oct 

BONES  DISSOLVED  BY  ACID. 

Acid    Phosphate.    Bone    Meal. 

HIGH  GRADE  CHEMICALS 

AND     OTHER     SUPPLIES     FOR    THE    MANUFACTURE     OF 

HOME  -  MADE   FERTILIZERS. 

LOWEST  CASH' PRICES  FOR  ROODS  OF  GUARANTEED  STANDARD. 

8®"  Our  own  Manufacture  ot  Sulphate  of  Ammonia.  Guaranteed  25  per  cent. 
test,  a  Specialty. 

APPROVED  FORMULA    FURNISHED  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAUGH     &:     ^OXS, 

103  South  Street,  Baltimore. 
fti^Send  for  Prices  and  all  desired  Information.  n.h-6ui 


FURNITURE!     FURNITURE! 

WHOLESALE    AND     RETAIL. 

On  hand  a   full  and  complete  stock  of  FURNITURE  of  all  descriptions  from 
the  most  reliable  manufacturers  E;ist  and  West,  also  of  my  own  make.     Pat 
in  want  will  not  be  doing  justice  to  themselves  without  giving  me  a  call  and  ex- 
amine  my  stock  and  prices.     A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 

Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 

WILLIAM  DAFFEON.  1438  Main  Street. 
MATTRESS  AND  UPHOLSTERING  ROOMS.  Nos.  16,18  x  2  I  North  lol 


CARPETS  I      CARPETS  ! 

I  offer  for  sale,  on  very  reasonable  terms,  a  lot  of  very  hue  Three  ply  Extra 
Superfine  and  Superfine.  Aiso.  some  Cotton  Chains  from  the  very  best  Mills  in 
the  country.  Not  having  room.  I  will  sell  very  cheap.  Please  call  and  examine. 
Also  Rugs,  Matting  and  Window  Shades.         "WILLIAM  DAFFEON, 

dec— 4t  143S  Main  street. 

PICTURE  FRAME  MOULDINGS  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS. 

The  largest  stock  south  of  Baltimore.  Also.  LOOKING-GLASS  PLATES 
of  all  sizes,  both  German  and  French,  wholesale  and  retail.  Would  call  atten- 
tion of  the  trade  to  the  following  sizes  :  IS  by  36.  18  by  40.  20  by  42,  22  by  40, 
and  smaller  sizes. 

gfei1"  Will  duplicate  Baltimore  prices. 

PICTL'RE  FRAMES  of  all  descriptions  made  at  twenty  minutes'  notice. 

dec— 4t  WILLIAM  DAFFRON,  1438  Main  St. 


J.  J.  TURNER. 


J.  D.  KEILEY.  Jr. 


J.  J.  TURNER.  Sv 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  COS 

'Excelsior," 
"Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate," 

'Ture  Dissolved  Bones.' 


ESTABL   SHEi>  l&'IS. 


TO  TOBACCO  PLANTERS 


Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  the  Far- 
mer— combining  ail  the  stimulating  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  the  irer-durable  fertilizing 
properties  ol  Bones  and  finedry  powder,  prepared  expressly  for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any 
quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close-calculating  Farmers,  after 
TWEN  TY-ONi:  YEARS  experience,  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other  popular  fertilizers,  that 
an  application  of  100  pounds  of  "EXCEI.SII  >k"  is  equal  to  200  pounds  ot  any  other  fertilizer  or 
guano,  and  therefore  fully  100  percent   cheaper. 

Uniformity  of  duality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

JKg"Farmer>  ean  only  iie  secure  from  inferior  imitati  ms  by  seeing  that  every  Bag  is  Branded 
■with  our  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Red  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS, 


Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is 

RICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 
Than  any  otber  fertilizer  sold,  except  onr  EXCELSIOR  and  is  made  with  the  same  care  and  su- 
pervision; uniform  quality  guaranteed.    Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  order  for  drilling.    We  have 
also  a  verv. superior  quality  of 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

And  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  high  grade  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 

mh.— 6m 


WC.  VXRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S. 
•  R.  R.     Johk  S.  Barbour,  Re- 
ceiver.    Ou  and  after  Sunday,  10  00  p. 

m.,  March  16th,  1879,  Passenger  trains 
will  run  as  follows  : 

SOUTH    BOUND.  MAIL.  FXTCESS. 

Wasliington..leave..7  00  a.m.  10  00p.m. 

Alexandria 7  25     '•     10  25    " 

Gordonsville 110-3     "      150a.m. 

Charlottesville....  11  55     "       2  40    •• 

Lynchburg. arrive.  2  42  p.  m.  5  10    '• 

Danville  -5  44      "       7  47    " 

North  Danville. ...  5  48      "      7  50    " 

NORTH    BOUND.  MAIL.  EXPRESS. 

N.  Danville. leave.  10  40  a.m    9  40  p.m 

Danville 10  44    "      9  43    " 

Lynchburg 1  55  p.m  12  20  a.m 

Charlottesville 4 

Gordonsville 5  25   u 

Aiexnndria.anive.    9  15     " 
Washington 9  40     "      7  JO    " 

Mail.  Southward,  connects  at  Gor- 
donsville with  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  Last  and  West.  At  Lynch- 
burg, connects  with  Atlantic.  Mississippi 
it  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest 
Virginia  to  Nashville.  New  Orleans. 
Memphis.  Little  Rock  and  Texas  :  and 
at  Danville,  with  Richmond  X  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Express  Southward  connects  at  Gor- 
donsville to  ail  points  East  and  West 
on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at 
Danville  with  Richmond  and  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  Carolina?.  G< 
Florida  and  via  Atlanta  to  New  Orleans. 

For  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Wash- 
ington at 7  n.  and  Alexandria  7  25 
a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  arrive  at 
Strasburg  at  12  25  p.  m..  connecting 
•with  the  Valley  Road  East  and  West. 
Leave  Strasburg  3  15  p.  m.,  arriving  at 
Alexandria  at  7  35  p.  m. 

For  Middleburg  daily  connection  at 
Plains  station. 

For  Upperville  regular  connection  at 
Delaplane. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washing- 
ton 7  00  a.  in.,  daily. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at 
Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West. 

New  Orleans  sleeper  leave 

ton  at  7  00  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
eut  change,  connecting  with  through 
sleeper  to  Florida. 

Excursion    tickets     to    .Tad  sonviHe. 
Florida,  gond  to  May  15,  I  ■ 
low  rate. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  the  lowest 
rates. 

J.  M.  BE  O AD  US,  G.  T.  A. 


O 


Chesate  tie  and  Ohio  Railway, 

Richmond.  Va..  March  13.  1S70. 
N  and  afl  -  . /  March  16,  1879. 
Passenger  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 


We?t 


mmo- 
Mail.        ew____        daiion 
Daily. 


Sunday.       «»••*■  Except 

Sunday. 

L;-ave  Richmond  8O0am    10  00  p.m 
Ar.  ai  Hanover      6  44  ■  m 
June;:  "  a   4  32  j>.ui 

Beaver  I>am.  9  35  a.tn 

- 

A  11  i  ] 

Char].:".:.  - 
Lv'burs:  Jun. 
Staunton,  1>  2  150  *.m 

F  34 
Millb   : 
Coviugton.  "    "  -       .-..in 

- 
Hintou,  _  in 

-on, 
HuutiDgton.  9O0a.m    - 

nth, 
Cinninuati,  J 

EAST    BOUSD. 

Mail  train  arrives  at  Richmond  daily 
Sunday  at  E 

Express  train  arrives  at  Richmond 
daily  at  7  00  a.  m. 

Accommo  I  Rich- 

mond daily  except  Sur  a.  n». 

A  mixed  train  leaves  Staunton  at 
6  30  a.  in.,  taking  no  Vir- 

ginia Midland  train  from   Wash 
and  arrives  at  Richmond  a:  5  15  p.  in. 
daily  except  Sun 

A  connects  with  Virginia  Midland 
railroad,  leaving  at  11  05  a.  m.  for 
Lynchburg  and  Atlantic.  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  railroad  stations,  and  with 
Virginia  Midland  railroad,  leaving  at 
5  25  p.  m.  for  W 

B   connects   wi1  a     la    Midland 

railroad,  leaving;.:  .  :or  Wash- 

ington. 

C    connects    with    Virj 
railroad,  leaving  at  2  SO  a.  m.  for  Lynch- 
burg and  Atlantic.  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
railroad  stati 

D  connects  will  cleav- 

ing at  5  p.  m.  for  Harrison 

nects  with  Valle  1.  leav- 

ing at  11  15  a.  m.  for  Harper's  I 

F  connects  i   Lex- 

ington. Va. 

G  connects  with  O  B.  S.  and  P.  P- 
steamers  for  i  river 

and  Cincinnati. 

II  connects  ilroad 

for  the  Northw- 

J  connect3  with  all  li  "--Dg  to 

the  West.  Northw 

W.  M.  S.  DUNN. 

rintendent- 

Coxway  R.  HOWARD, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent- 
ap— 


BUS 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  POOLE  &.  HUNT  LEFFEL  TURBINE 


MWiiTOMM 


MACHINE  MOULDED 

MILL   GEARING 


SHATTING,  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS, 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS^ 
COTSWOLD  RAMS. 


I  have  for  sale  a  few  Yearlings  and 
one  or  tsvo  two-year-old  full-blood  Cots- 
wold  Rams. 

B.  B.  HAROLL. 

ap-3t  Gordonsville. 


for  the 

FARMER. 


VALUABLE  IMWIOX 

Next  to  the  system  of  rotation  in  crops, 
the  most  important  discovery  yet  made 
in  Agriculture.  Without  any  outlay  of 
money,  an  increase  of  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  can  be  obtained  in  the  crop  of 
MARKETABLE 

POTATOES 

Proved  by  two  year  s  experience.  Costs 
nothing  but  time  during  Winter  or  early 
Spring  to  prepare  the  seed.  Full  direc- 
tions sent  for  SI,  payable  after  trial,  at 
maturity  of  crop.  Isaiah  T.  Cj.YMER, 
Q  lakertown,  Bucks  Co..  Pa.      ap-lt 

CHUFAS  FOR  SALE. 


I  have  250  bushels  CHUFAS  for  sale. 
Price  §3  per  bushel,  $2  per  half  bushel, 
and  *1  per  peck,  delivered  on  cars. 
Refor  to  Dr.  Pollard,  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  of  Virginia.  Address, 
R.  H.  BROWN, 

ap-  Hallsville,  N.  C. 


TtlJUi  IWWM1H1 


The  Teed's  Water  Wheel 

Is  the  Wheel  for  the  times.  It  is  the 
most  simple,  the  most  durable,  the  low- 
est in  price  (costing  less  than  the  so- 
called  first-class  by  over  fifty  percent.), 
and  the  most  powerful  wheel  in  the 
country.  These  are  facts,  and  we  earn- 
estly desire  that  interested  parties  will 
investigate  our  assertions.  Send  for 
circular.  J.  MAYNE, 

Gilbertsville,  Otseyo  Co.,  N.  Y. 
ma — 4t 


New  Fodder  Plants. 

PKABLllLLVT. 

For  Sale  by  the  Introducer. 
Clean  seed,  15  cents  per  oz.;  $1  per 
lb.      Seed   in  the   chaff,   50  cents  per 
quart.     By  mail,  postpaid. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Roots.  50  cents  per 
half  pound  ;  $1  per  pound. 

Egyptian  Corn,  or  Brown  Dhoura.  15 
I  cents  per  pkt.;  25  cents  per  -4  pound  ; 
I  65  cents  per  pound. 

White  Egyptian  Corn,   15  cents  per 
pkt.;   75  cents  per  pound. 

These  and  many  others  are  described 

in    my  list    of  Specialties   for  farmers. 

Sent  free  by  mail  to  all  who  apply. 

WM.   H.    CARSON,  Seedsman,^ 

mh — 2t  125  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y 

PoTIlTrTanV  PIGEONS. 

C.   E.   L.  HAYWASD, 
Peterboro'.  N.   H.. 
Importer    and    Breeder   of    nearly  all 
kinds   of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Pig- 
eons. &c. 
Is     receiving    stock     from     Europe 
monthly.     Among  the  kinds  lately  im- 
ported are    Laugshaws,    Buff    Polish, 
Minorcas.    Pekin    Bantams,  Japanese 
Bantams,     Golden    Pheasants,     Silver 
Pheasants,   Ring-Neck  Pheasants,   Al- 
bino Pheasants,   and  several  kinds  of 
pigeons. 

Mr.  Hayward  has  the  largest  variety 
of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Pigeons  in  Amer- 
ica ;  has  won  more  premiums  than  any 
other  breeder  in  America  in  the  last 
three  years.  If  you  are[in  want  of  any 
kinds  of  Fancy  Poultry  and  Pigeons,  or 
;  eggs  for  hatching,  send  stamp  for  list 
of  200  varieties  for  sale  by  Mr.  Hayward. 
Would  take  in  a  partner  with  S1,000 
or  more  capital.  mh — 2t 

FRUIT  TREES'. 

We  offer  for  Spring  of  1870,  a  large 
stock   of  Standard   and   Dwarf  Apple, 
Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  Orange,  Quince 
Trees,  Grapes,  Currants.  &:c.,  &c, 
AT  LOW  RATES. 

Our  stock  of  Norway  Spruce,  from 
one  to  six  feet  tall,  cannot  be  surpassed. 

For  next  spring's  planting,  we  offer 
grafted  roots  of  Pear,  Apple  and  Cher- 
ry at  low  rates.  Our  grafts  are  made 
upon  whole  roots,  and  not  short  pieces. 

Wholesale  or  retail  price-lists  fur- 
nished upon  receipt  of  stamp. 

Responsible  Canvassers  wanted. 
E.  MOODY  &  SONS. 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Niagara  Xur series,  Estab'd  1839. 
mh— 2t 


STEAM    BNGINBSL 

1  B.  FAi^rBAK,  I  fk,  r», 
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MILL    SIC::r3 

F   .•  :r  :     ':■•:•■  •; 

Sordjke  &  Mann  on  Co. 


BERKSHIRE  PICS 

zes  aril    - 
'ast  fal  .    Pi  ices  greatly  reduced 

in  the  coun- 
try.    Persons  wishing  to  ?tart  with  the 

-  to  improve  what  the) 
have,  es  :,eadsand  hatns, 

ere  find  th»-  animals  they  need. 
AlsoBKoXZE  TtJRKEl  - 

ALEX.  M.  FULFORD, 
mh  —  Bel  Air.  Maryland. 

"'100  Head  of  Sheep  Killed  in 
One  Night  by  Dogs." 

:i    is  a    common 

e  farmer's  morn- 

vsv  can  be  passed   that  will  pre- 
vent dogs    killings  "-  Gilbert's 
Sheep    Pc  ri                        rotect 
An  entire  \ 

- "  put   on    or 

taken  Le   and  eeo- 

In  connection  with  the  crook 

valuable    to 

farmers  :n    man;:.     _  .  as  well  as 

•ion  against    dogs  and  all 
'  >roos  anir: 
A  sample  protector  -  aid,  on 

■  ■-  r  Royalty, 
Ad.  </.  GILBERT, 

Bocksville,  S.  C. 
OtThos.  W.  Beaty.  Conwayboio    5 

—  ia,o 


Mill  Marufnctorr         D^alll    Tile 


Grist     TViillw 

HEM  hlVhrstote 

-   ■  ■ 
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ELLER.^LIE    F^lRM. 


FOR    FARMERS. 


ALL  SIZES  A  T  L  0  W  P  R  I  C  E  9 


Address, 
Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


- 


florailM  anil  Saddle  Horses. 

SHORT-HORN    CATTLE, 

COTSWOLD    SHEEP. 
AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS. 
-  to 

R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

—  rtODj  A       nai  .  Va. 

lir\HI\lT     STORED.      Particular 
IlL.llll  HI  :  ..ze.    Vep.rt&  H, 
ap--:  Madison,  Ind. 
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ARTESIAN 
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onng, 

.       .  - 

-      . 

u  1  rode 

-    : 
vaiOK  (_<_>.,  -—      ^.i_  A  e     1 1 


HOG    RINGER 
MX)   Rugs, 

70  000  Ringers. 
3  500  Tongs  Sold 

H 

m.  B  ngerjl, 

.     11.25,  by  mail, 

■i.    Circulars 
JVee.    Address. 


Pats. 


H.  W,  Hill  A  Co.,  Decatur,  III. 


\l  e  are  prepared  to  fill  orders  to  any  extent  for 

Clover.  Timothy,  Orchard  Grass, 

Herds  Grass,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Italian  live  Grass, 

Perennial  Rye  Grass, 
Tall  Meadow  Oat  Grass,  Lucerne 

Evergreen  Grass.  Alsike  Clover, 
Millet  and  Hungarian  Grass  Seeds, 

Seed  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Buckwheat, 
Fallowing  Peas,  Black-Eyed  Peas, 

CHOKE  1BED  POTATOES 

Early  and  Late  Varieties), 

£2r=  And   other  Grass  Seeds,  all   the  growth   of  1878,  and   warranted 
fresh  and  reliable,  for  sale,  wholesale  and  retail,  at  lowest  rates. 

We  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  this  business  for  the  past  four- 
teen year,,  and  have  facilities  for  obtaining  the  best  and  purest  seeds 
grown  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 
Seed    and    Guano     Merchants, 

1322    Cary  Street,  Richmond.   Va. 


feb-tf 


MA  EDEN'S  SCALE  FACTORY 

iH&ro&K   SAT<    C0AL'    CATTLE,    PLATFORM 

andCOUMER  SCALES  of  erery  description. 

^  REPAIRS  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
isfaction .guaranteed. 

JESSE   MARDEN, 
mh.ivr  55  St  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Bid. 


S.  S.  BRADFORD. 


TRAVERS  DAMCL 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THOROUGHBEED 

SHORTHORN  GATTLE 
MERINO     SHEEP, 

AMD 

1EEKSHIEE   iWIMf® 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  bv 

BRADFORD  &  DAHIEL, 

jan-ly  Culpeper  Co..  Va. 

JAlUIHlLYUfiJii    IMFLIMilVTS, 

I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  choice  selection : 

The  Tuwanda  Eureka  Mower,  which  look  a   diploma  at  our  last  Fair,  and  w- 
believe  superior  to  all  others   now  on  the  market,      ft  tedders 
ting  it.  which  causes  it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than  i 
and  U  If  for  its  ease  of  c: 

Russell's  Celet*katei»  Massillox  Thresher,  worked  eiv 

The  Farmer's  Friexd  Drill,  which  has   -  ta  for 

and  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoads  &  M<  Comb's  Superior  Oak-tawed  Leat  rare. 

J.  Tearsi.ey"s  Celebrated  Superphosphate. 

-.-•:  Plows,  [Farrows,  Cobs   8  i  Farm  In 

W—      iW^J  F°r   tllS  Ladi3s' 

able  and  Cheap 

WHITE 

HIM  MACHIXE. 


G-REY'S 

Having  purchased  an  interest  in  the  rever  PATENT   BED   SPRING    AND 

Eible  points  and  share  slips.  1  am  now  fit:     g  TAYLOR'S    CHURN 

them  to  all   leading  plows.     This   point  inuTVT  u    ntirT^ui^ 

real                                                           -.'  as    wt,  JUnlV    O     UUill  dtta.  Yf , 

have  proven  bv  severe  tests.     Farmers  are  Sample  Merchant au<l 

invited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves.  No.  16  N     th  S 


FERTILIZERS 

MADE   PROM    THE 

BLOOD  AND  BONES 

OF    THE 

Cattle  Slaughtered  in  New  York. 

AMERICUS  SUPERPHOSPHATE! 

AMERICUS  BONE  FLOUR! 

The  fertilizers  we  manufacture  and  sell  under  the  "  AMERICUS 
BRAND"  are  made  from  the  blood,  refuse  butcher's  offal  and  bones, 
taken  daily  from  our  slaughter  houses  in  New  York  City. 

These  materials  are  manufactured  in  a  fresh  condition  by  the  most 
improved  process,  by  which  all  the  valuable  fertilizing  properties  are 
saved  and  concentrated.  We  treat  in  our  works  weeklv  the  refuse  from 
FOUR  THOUSAND  CATTLE, 

EIGHT  THOUSAND  SHEEP- 
MANUFACTURER'S  SUPPLIES. 

Dried  Blood  and  Meat  Scraps,  Ground  Bone,  &c,  Tallow  and  Bone 
Grease. 

RAFFERTY  &  WILLIAMS, 
Principal  Office  and  Factory  foot  44th  street,  East  river,  N.  Y. 
Branca  Office,  35  Light  street.  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

feb-3mos  Send  for  Circular. 


THOROirfHiBBSD  STOCK 

I  am  breeding 

DEVON       CATTLE.      LEICESTER. 

SOUTHDOWN    and    MERINO 

SHEEP.  POLAND-CHINA. 

BERKSHIRE    AND    ESSEX    PIGS. 

My  i  utile.  Sheep  and  Ho»s  took  many  first 
premiums  int,  Lynchburg  and  Rich- 

mond Fai:>.    All  brrd  from  the  most  noted  and 
fashionable  strains  of  Priz--\Y inning  stock.    Se- 
lected w  '  'sin  the  i 
United  Slates.    Send  for  price  list.    Address 
F.  W.  CHILES, 
Tolprsrille.  C.  &  O.  R.  R..  Va. 


TEH  PER  CENT.  SURE 

SAVED  ET  GRINDING  YOUR  OWX  GRAIN 
WITH  THE 

Grange    Fax-in    31  ill 

Simple!  Cheap,  Good. 

Send  for  Circular  to 

H.  H.  SWIFT, 
feb-3t  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Willi 

mailed  FREE  to~ 

all  applicants.    Tt  con-^^—v^ 

tains  2  colored  piat<"S.  f/Orngr&T 

about  150  pn^es.  and   f  .11       -rr.ptions, 

prices  and  directions  for  planting  overVJOO 

varieties  of  Venetubls  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses.  Etc 

Invaluable  to  all.    ae;.l  for  it.        Address 

D.  M,  FEKBY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


FREE  BY  MAIL   FOR  81.00  : 

50,000  Roses  and  other  Choice  Plants- 

100.000  Sharpless.    Crescent    Seedling- 

and  other   fine   varieties   of 

Strawberry  Plant?. 

50,000    Raspberries,     including    New 

Rochelle.  Henrietta.  Gregg, 

&c. 

50,000   Grapevines,   as  Moor's  Early, 

Brighton  and  other  choice  sorts 

100,000  Seedling  Evergreens.    Shrubs, 

&c.  in  variety. 
giT'Special  M:^;l  List  Free.   Address 
I.  C.  WOOD  £c  BRO., 
Nurserymen  and  Florid, 
feb-tf  to  3t  Fishkii-l.  N.  Y, 


HSU 


ill  |-  .  ,  kg  guts  i    -  :ith  and 

expenses,  or  allow  a  In  se  <  sell  our  new 

and  wonderful  inventions.    We  mean  what  toe  say .    Sam- 
ple free.    Address  BHRRMnH  i  CO,  Marshall,  Mich. 


— m ^  Preparefl  Agricultural  Lime 


III 

v£^^^*^         The  Best  Fertilizer  for  Cotton, 
'*?    "^t  Tobacco.  Peanuts,  <£c. 

It  is  fs  three  to  four  hundr-  n.  and 

is  better  than  the  ,uts. 

Mr.  Charles  E.   McCuIlers,   Leacbburg.X.  C.    made  in  1877.  one  thoosand  and 
fifty  pounds  lii    -  erton  more  than  on  same  land  m  Fc  :.     Value 

of  cor  ae  and  applicat".       --  $8a 

B.  M    -  3    --a.  Ga..  by  careful  e:. 

Agricultural  Department  Re  18*       increa-ed 

per  tont  t  $    7.50. 

Cost  - 

Result  of  an  ex  .  obacco  made  by  W.  B.  G 

Lees  Prepared  Li'  nds  to  quarter  acre;  yield,  li'4.     Pe  ano, 

.acre:  y  •         _  Quality  of  tobacco  ft 

riekaMdoSy;  from  Guano,  tkm  and  chaffy.     All.  know  the 

difference  I        Kind-.     Difference  in        -  ■    I  mble  the 

quantity  of  Lin  $1    >er  acre.     The   Guano   ■  while  the 

Lim^-  will  _       '  for  the  nest  eroj        A;  :     Peai      -.  all  who  hare 

used  il  -        tei  sed  in  the  same  quantity. 

Peepaeeb  axd  Sold  Bt 
£       Send  for  Circular.  A.  S.  LIE. 

mh-tf  .         load,  Vj. 

INC::1ZASE  OF  WHEAT  ECONOMY 
IN  CORN  CULTIVATION. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW, 


This  Harrow  took  the  highest  Centennial  Award  given  to  Harrows.     It  Nktok 

made. 
Cultn<  wheat  and  are  above  the  ground  with 

perfect  safety,  and  largely  increases  their  yieid.     Fifty  thousand  farmers 

rious  part?  of  the  United  States  are  using  it.     Southern  fai  be  ex- 

actly what  they  want.     P.  Aes  reduced.     Apr;-  -:  rated  Pamphlet  to 

THE  THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HAKBOW  CO., 

■  mh — tf 

.  u  _V.  T. 


1878.  Established,  July, 

J.  B  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

"FAMILY,"  in  America, 

OVEH.      J^I^TY     "5TEJ-A.H.S      JSlG-O. 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS  "   Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family,  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds, for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 
sep-ly Bridgwater  Mills,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCOliROWERSl 

THE    SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

M A N  U  FACT  U  RE  D  BY 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

Needs  no  commendation  from  us.  Those  who  have  been  using  Fertilizers  to 
Improvb  the  Land,  as  well  as  produce  remunerative  crops,  during  the  paft 
thirteen  years,  are  fully  aware  of  the  adaptability  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano 
to  the  soil  of  Virginia,  especially  in  the  growl b  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 

From  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  the  leading  planters  in  Virginia,  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that  no  Guano  offered  in  the  State  has  a  better  reputation. 

If  the  past,  with  its  record,  affords  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  we  can  safely 
claim  that  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  will  be  found  the  equal  of  any  fertilizer  sold  in 
the  State. 

Hereafter,  the  Virginia  business  of  the  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY  will 
be  conducted  from  Baltimore  by  the  undersigned,  who  have  been  General  Agents 
of  the  Company  since  its  formation  in  1865. 

There  will  be  a  Branch  Office  in  Richmond,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Johx  S.  Kwox;  but  those  wishing  to  communicate  direct  with  us,  will  please 
mail  their  letters  to  Baltimore. 

The  local  Agents  in  the  country,  who  have  been  selling  Soluble  Pacific  Guane, 
will  very  generally  represent  us  this  season. 

We  shall  have  a  supply  of  GUANO  on  hand  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

feb— Ct  4  south  Holliday  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 

FOR 

com.  TOBACCO,  com,  OUTS,  nut,  etc 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   they    have     introduced   the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  thera  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULATED  SOUTH  CAEOLINA  &NAVASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Amnioiiiated   Alkaline   Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
Tl^^Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &.  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
dec — tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 


TO  CLUBS  OF  FIVE    OR    MORE,  81.75    EACH. 


EST  A.BX.ISKEID    I1ST    1840. 
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ETJEEKA  ! 
BUY  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZERS. 

This  celebrated  and  popular  fertilizer  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  by  the  side 
of  other  fertilizers,  by  farmers  and  planters  in  Virginia,  that  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  it  can  readily  ascertain  as  to  its  superiority  from  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. It  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  it  is  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fer- 
tilizers, for  it  will  do  at  least  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  others,  when  the  sea- 
son is  unpropitious,  and  the  only  complaints  we  ever  hear  of  it,  is  when  the 
whole  neighborhood  uses  of  it  and  the  season  is  so  bad  that  stable  manure  fails 
to  give  its  usual  good  results,  and  when  the  crop  sells  at  a  low  price — indeed, 
most  of  the  complaints  we  have  had  come  because  the  price  of  tobacco  and  wheat 
is  so  low.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  remedy  it  and  put  up  the  priees,  but  it 
is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  Then,  bad  crops  and  bad  prices  are  cer 
tainly  very  demoralizing.  As  an  instance  of  it,  a  farmer  in  Maryland  .last  fall 
swore  in  open  court  that  the  Eureka  he  had  used  did  him  no  good ;  and  hearing 
from  a  friend  that  I  had  his  neighbors  there  to  prove  that  he  had  a  fine  erop  and 
beautiful  grass  after  it,  he  acknowledged,  in  his  cross  examination,  that  what 
he  had  said  the  day  before  was  not  true,  and  that  he  did  make  a  fine  crop,  and 
that  it  was  a  splendid  fertilizer,  adding  that  he  would  be  content  to  do  as  well 
from  the  same  expenditure  every  year.  We  had  stenographers  present,  and  had 
every  word  of  this  farmer's  evidence  taken  down,  and  may  publish  it  in  parallel 
columns  at  some  future  time. 

The  next  case  in  the  same  court  was  decided  in  our  favor,  on  the  law  of  the 
iase,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  conspirators  came  in  and  confessed  judgment. 
When  I  was  leaving  the  court  house,  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  county  cam? 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralization  which  had  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  fertilizing  men,  who  compromised  their  debts,  taking 
what  they  could  get  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  a  court  and  jury,  thereby  in- 
juring the  good  honest  men  of  the  country. 

Probably  we  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  manufacturers,  but  buy  their  goods  ready  made,  sometimes  at 
one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  in  this,  that  we  always  use  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  put  into  the  mixing  box  the  same  quantity  of  each  ingredient  every 
time  ;  this  insures  uniformity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
We  therefore  always  give  the  planter  tvhat  we  agree  to  give  him,  and  insist  upon 
hi*  paying  in  full  for  it.  If  he  will  not  pay,  we  make  him  do  so  if  he  is  able. 
We  will  not  let  him  rob  us  if  we  can  prevent  it,  and  if  he  has  property,  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  make  him  pay  whether  the  jury  want 
1o  do  so  or  not. 

It  is  not  strange  that  thereshould  be  complaints  from  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  Eureka — of  whom  there  are  probably  15,000  every  year;  indeed,  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  are  not  more,  but  the  best  assurance  the  planter  can  have  of 
the  "general  satisfaction  our  fertilizers  give,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  in  the 
past  two  months  every  ton  we  had,  over  9,600  tons,  and  could  have  sold  many 
thousand  tons  more  if  we  could  have  furnished  it.  We  have  none  now  except 
what  we  made  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  making  all  that  we  can,  about 
400  tons  per  week,  to  meet  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  demand. 

I  invite  those  who  have  light  lands,  and  think  they  need  potash,  to  try  our 
"ORIENT  COMPLETE  MANURE"  bythe  side  of  Eureka  and  other  fertilizers. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  the  potash  in  addition. 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  heavy  clay  land  in  Orange  has  potash  enough.  Also,  our 
ACID  PHOSPHATE,  manufactured  for  those  who  want  a  low-priced  fertilizer, 
rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  ammonia.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  many  of  the  articles  being  introduced  as  "chemicals,"  at  about  half  the 
price  that  is  being  charged  for  them,  and  500  pounds  of  it  will  make  as  good  a 
ton  of  Fertilizer,  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  rich  earth,  as  any  of  the  so-called 
chemicals. 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  cry  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  ruined  Virginia,  I  would 
repeat  a  conversation  I  had  .with  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  Georgia,  last  winter,  at  Atlanta,  as  follows  :  He  asked.  "Do'you  know, 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  why  the  planters  of  Georgia  are  better  off  than  the  people  of  any 
other  vState?''  I  replied  that  I  am  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  He  said, 
"It  is  true— not  that  they  have  the  accumulated  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
as  in  some  other  States,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  average  planters  of  Georgia 
are  better  off  than  any  others,  and  the  reason  is,  they  use  more  fertilizers  than  in 
any  other  State.  Last  year  Georgia  used  100,000  tons— nearly  half  of  what  was 
consumed  in  the  whole  South."  ******** 

WJdL  G.  CRENSHAW, 
President  Atlantic  arid  Virginia  Fertilizing  Company. 
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GEN.  BETHUNE'S  REPLY  TO  COL.  BEVERLEY. 

It  seems  that,  sometimes,  some  of  your  readers  have  been  disposed 
to  complain  of  your  dealing  in  what  they  call  "politics."  Unless  my 
memory  is  at  fault,  you  have  occasionally  said,  "We  are  no  politi- 
cian !"  Pray  don't  say  it  again.  In  my  opinion,  no  man  can  be  a 
good  citizen  who  is  not  a  "politician."  Not  in  the  sense  to  which 
the  term  has  been  degraded  by  those  who  make  it  a  trade  and  a  busi- 
ness to  seek  office  and  power  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  can  make 
by  it,  but  in  that  sense  which  makes  it  the  duty,  as  it  is  the  interest,  of 
every  citizen  to  investigate  every  public  act  of  those  to  whom  he  del- 
egates power,  and  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent,  and  when  he  can- 
not prevent,  to  punish  the  abuse  of  that  power;  in  other  words,  to 
hold  public  officials  as  public  servants,  bound  to  use  the  power  con- 
fided to  them,  not  as  the  engine  for  wringing  wealth  from  the  toil- 
ing masses  for  their  own  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  and  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  people.  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  said,  "These  columns  are  open  to  all  honest  expres- 
sion of  opinion.  We  guarantee  to  every  man  a  fair  field.  Grant 
may  drink  whiskey  *  *  *  but  no  honest  man,  having  anything  to 
say,  shall  be  counted  out  of  these  columns." 

These  are  grand  words,  eminently  fit  to  be  uttered,  and  more  emi- 
nently fit  to  be  acted.  I  am  glad,  too,  that  you  have  said,  "It  is  emi- 
nently proper  that  an  agricultural  journal  shall  deal  in  whatever 
affects  the  interest  it  advocates."  This  opens  a  wide  field,  but  none 
too  wide  ;  for  there  is  no  act  of  power,  or  of  what  is  called  policy, 
which  does  not  directly  affect  agriculture. 

The  great  problem  of  life  resolves  itself  at  last  into  food!  and  rai- 
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ment — and  agricultures-applies  so  nearly  all  of  them,  that  other  pur- 
suit- t  betaken  iut:>  the  account.  It  can  exist  by  itself;  -with- 
out it  all  other  pursuits  of  civilized  life  would,  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
perish  in  a  night.  All  other  pursuit?  are  legitimately  but  her  ser- 
vants and  handmaidens.  How  is  it  she  has  become  their  slave  and 
the  "hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water'7  for  them  ?  What  question 
more  affecting  the  interests  of  agriculture?  What  subject  more 
''eminentlv  proper"'  to  be  dealt  in  by  an  agricultural  journal  ?  What 
question  more  important  for  those  engaged  in  agriculture  to  consider  ? 

The  condition  of  agriculture  is  typified  in  heathen  mythology  by 
the  Giant,  who.  for  stealing  fire  from  heaven,  was  chained  down  by 
Jupiter,  while  vultures,  without  being  able  to  destroy  his  life,  were 
constantly  gnawing  at  and  feeding  upon  his  vitals.  Some  accounts 
jav  lucasus  was    put  upon  him  to  hold  him  down,  and   that 

every  time,  from  excess  of  suffering,  he  attempted  to  turn,  it  pro- 
duced an  earthquake. 

Agriculture  has  been  vouchsafed  fire  from  heaven,  that  great  life- 
givin<r  element,  sunshine,  to  work  for  her,  and  all  other  pursuits 
have  banded  together  and  formed  power  by  which  they  have  bound  her 
with  chains  and  put  upon  her  a  mountain  of  burdens  that  they  may 
forge  themselves  upon  her  vitals.  .'Perhaps  one  of  these  days  she  may. 
in  her  a«*ony,  turn  over  and  then  there  will  be  an  earthquake).  All 
this  because*  you  are  told  that  you  must  teach  us  to  work  harder,  live 
harder,  to  economize  more  closely  and  produce  more,  but  not  to  drive 
off  or  destroy  the  vultures  that  are  preying  upon  us,  because  that 
would  be  "politics."  You  must  teach  us  how  to  make  crops  and 
raise  st:  i  may  impress  upon  us  the  importance  of  improving 

our  lands,  that  we  may  produce  larger  crops,  but  you  must  not  show 
us  how  we  are  robbed  of  the  proceeds  lest  you  should  injure  the  one 
or  the  other  combinations  which  are  contending  for  the  spoils.  If 
yon  do  this,  you  are  out  of  your  legitimate  sphere  and  "meddling 
with  politic.-."  In  olden  times  the  doctrine  was.  that  the  government 
belonged  to  the  people,  and  that  officials  were  simply  their  servants, 
to  administer  it.  Have  you  noticed  how  rapidly  this  is  changing? 
And  how  the  officials  are  practically  claiming  and  teaching,  that 
the  people  belong  to  the  government  and  that  the  government  be- 
longs to  the  officials,  and  is  simply  the  instrument  by  which  they  may 
legitimately  enrich  themselves  at  the  people's  expense  ?  Have  you 
not  observed  that  money  has  come  to  be  so  prominently  the  object  of 
government,  that  when  officials  propose  anything  professedly  or 
ostensiblv  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  a  staple  argument  is,  that 
it  will  enable  them  to  pay  more  taxes?  To  be  sure  it  is  less  un- 
pleasant to  have  our  pockets  picked  by  those  who  give  us  kind  words 
and  caress  us,  than  to  be  openly  robbed,  and  then  kicked  and  cursed. 
But  it  is  still  better  not  to  be  robbed,  and  it  is  true,  that  farmers 
should  1  heir  own  rights  and  interests,  and  they  will  not  only 

save  their  money  but  get  kind  words  and  caresses  to  boot,  for  the 
wise  man  has  wisely  said,  "'When  thou  doest  well  for  thyself  men  will 
praise  thee." 
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I  am  glad  that  you  and  Mr.  Ragland,  and  Col.  Beverley,  have 
opened  the  discussion  of  a  protective  tariff.  I  propose,  with  your  per- 
mission, to  come  in,  and  notwithstanding  that  Col.  Beverley  is  sure 
that  the  discussion  is  "not  in  accordance  with  the  inclination  of  your 
readers,"  as  "variety  is  the  spice  of  life,"  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  your  journal ;  at  least,  your  readers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  both  sides  of  a  question  of  great  importance. 

By  the  way,  I  will  suggest  to  Col.  Beverley  to  retract  his  promise  not 
to  trouble  you  again,  as  I  propose  to  submit  for  his  consideration  some 
questions  important  to  be  answered  ;  but  as  I  have  spread  this  out 
so  long,  I  will  wait  for  another  number  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer  and  Col.  Beverley  on  the  tariff. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  James  N.  Bethune. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

TRENCH  AND  SUB-SOIL  PLOWING. 

The  inquiry  of  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Watson,  in  your  last  issue,  prompts 
me  to  give  your  readers,  for  what  they  may  be  worth,  a  few  hints 
gathered  here  and  there  on  the  subject  of  trench  and  sub-soil  plowing. 
What  I  shall  write,  allow  me  to  say,  is  taken  largely  from  a  work 
published  in  1846  by  Henry  Stephens,  and  to  it,  if  any  there  be,  be- 
longs the  greater  credit. 

Hartlib,  in  his  Legacie,  two  centuries  ago,  says:  "There  is  an  in- 
genious yeoman  in  Kent,  who  hath  two  plows  fastened  together  very 
finely,  by  the  which  he  plcweth  two  furrows  at  once,  one  under  the 
other  and  so  stirreth  up  the  land  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep, 
which  in  deep  land  is  good." 

Without  reflecting  upon  the  intelligence  of  your  readers,  let  me  re- 
mark that  sub-soil  plowing  is,  strictly,  stirring  the  sub-soil  without 
effecting  its  relative  position.  Trench  plowing  has  for  its  object,  to 
bury  the  exhausted  soil  on  the  surface  with  all  its  seeds  of  weeds  and 
eggs  of  insects,  and  bring  up  to  the  surface  a  comparatively  unex- 
hausted soil,  not  so  rich  in  manure  as  the  one  buried  down,  but  more 
capable,  by  its  fresh  properties,  to  make  better  use  of  the  manure 
put  into  it. 

Now,  when  the  sub-soil  is  so  porous  naturally  as  not  to  require 
draining,  neither  will  it  require  sub-soil  plowing,  and  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule,  that  no  land  ought  to  be  sub-soil  plowed  that  has 
not  been  previously  drained. 

"Taking  it  for  granted,"  says  Mr.  Stephens,  "that  draining  should 
precede  the  sub-soil  plowing,  the  question  arises,  In  what  quality  of 
sub-soil  does  sub-soil  plowing  confer  the  greatest  benefit  to  land.  In 
pure  plastic  clay  any  opening  made  by  the  sub-soil  plow  passing 
through  it,  would  probably  soon  collapse  together  behind  the  imple- 
ment. In  what  is  called  till,  i.  e.,  clay  containing  sand-veins,  small 
stones  or  small  boulders — the  sub-soil  plow  will  "pass  sufficiently 
well,  and  the  soil  afterwards  be  kept  open  for  a  time,  but  it  would 
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seem  to  appear  that  the  sphere  of  the  sub-soil  plow,  as  an  operation 
of  permanent  utility,  is  limited  to  the  breaking  up  of  hard  gravelly 
sub-soils:  because  it  is  scarcely  supposable  that  it  can  keep  pure 
clav  always  open;  and  it  certainly  admits  of  doubt  that  it  will  keep 
a  tillv  bottom  constantly  open,  as  experience  has  proven,  that  the 
percolation  of  water  through  a  somewhat  porous  clay  renders  it  more 
firm.  Hard,  chalky,  gravelly  matter,  and  moor-band  pans,  are  the 
only  sub-soils  on  which  one  would  feel  confident  that  sub-soil  plowing 
would  confer  permanent  benefit.  I  say  permanent  benefit:  for  it  is 
conceded  that  the  process  confers  an  immediate  benefit  in  almost 
every  case;  and  on  this  account  its  advocates  have  claimed  for  it. 
much  of,  if  not  the  entire  advantages  derived  from  its  precursor, 
thorough  draining." 

The  immediate  effect  of  sub-soil  plowing  being  to  deepen  the  fria- 
ble portion  of  the  soil,  it  is  evident  that  where  the  sub-soil-plowed 
soil  rests  upon  impervious  or  even  retentive  matter,  that  the  opera- 
tion will  increase  the  depth,  and,  of  course,  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
for  holding  water,  and  on  this  account,  in  so  far  as  respects  itself, 
the  operation  after  wet  weather  would  do  more  injury  than  good  to 
crops  growing  upon  it.  Now,  were  drains  formed  to  allow  the  water 
to  escape,  of  course  no  harm  could  accrue,  however  deep  the  land 
might  be  sub-soil  plowed;  but  many,  I  fear,  on  account  of  the  depth 
to  which  sub-soil  plows  are  run.  operating  first  as  a  drier  of  the  sur- 
face and  also  rendering  drained  ground  drier,  and  then  being  much 
cheaper  than  draining,  are  content  to  abide  by  these  temporary  effects 
alone.  (* 

As  for  myself,  I  cannot  conceive  an  instance  where  there  could 
possibly  be  any  advantage  attending  sub-soil  plowing,  that  cannot  be 
enjoyed  by  trench  plowing,  unless  it  be  in  turning  up  a  very  bad 
sub-soil  in  large  quantities:  in  ail  other  cases,  trench  plowing  would 
perhaps  have  the  advantage  j  of  not  requiring  previous  draining, 
though  don't  understand  me  as  arguing  that  trench  plowing  will  do 
away  with  thorough  draining,  for  only  subsequent  to  thorough  drain- 
ing can  land  be  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  fertility. 

The  advocates  of  sub-soil  plowing  contend  that  it  is  better  to 
ameliorate  the  sub-soil  while  under  the  soil  by  the  admission  of  air 
and  moisture  to  it.  Now,  I  cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be  sooner 
softened  and  improved  by  being  brought  to  the  surface  in  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  and  moisture.  In  fine,  the  only  argument  that 
can  be  brought  against  trench  plowing  is  the  bringing  up  of  large 
quantities  of  pernicious  sub-soil.  I  contend  that  the  best  and  only 
mode  of  getting  rid  of  this  very  noxious  soil  is  to  bring  it  gradually 
to  the  surface  and  permit  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  to  ameliorate 
it,  but  no  one  could  be  so  silly,  knowing  the  nature  of  his  sub-soil, 
which  every  one  should  have  a  knowledge  of,  as  to  bring  up  at  once 
quantities  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  his  soil:  it  is  not  the 
abuse,  but  the  use  of  trenching  that  is  insisted  upon. 

Prof.  Johnson,  in  his  ''Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  says; 
.'The  sub-soil  plow  is  an  auxiliary   to  the  drain;  in  very  stiff  clay 
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sub-soils  it  is  most  advantageous  in  loosening  the  underlayers  of 
clay,  and  allowing  the  water  to  find  an  escape  downward,  and  to 
either  side,  until  it  reaches  the  drains.  Stiff  clay  cut  up  while  wet, 
will  only  be  divided  into  so  many  pieces,  each  of  which  will  harden 
and  dry,  or  the  whole  of  which  will  again  attach  themselves,  and 
stick  together  if  exposed  to  pressure.  But  tear  it  asunder  when  dry, 
and  it  will  fall  into  pieces,  will  more  or  less  crumble,  and  will  readily 
admit  the  air  into  its  inner  parts." 

After  the  land  is  properly  drained,  the  sub-soil  being  very  reten- 
tive, the  subsoil  plow  is  used  to  open  it  up — to  let  out  the  water  and 
let  in  the  air.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  stiff  under  clay  will  contract 
and  bake-  as  it  dries;  but  it  will  neither  sufficiently  admit  the  air,  nor 
let  out  the  water,  nor  open  a  free  passage  for  the  roots. 

But  let  this  operation  be  performed  when  the  clay  is  still  too  wet, 
a  good  effect  will  follow  in  the  first  instance;  but  after  a  while  the 
cut  clay  will  again  cohere,  and  the  farmer  will  pronounce  sub-soiling 
to  be  a  useless  expense. 

Defer  the  use  of  the  sub  soil  plow  until  the  clay  is  dry — it  will 
tear  and  break  instead  of  cutting,  and  the  openness  will  remain. 
"Thus  you  perceive  that  sub-soil  plowing,  when  properly  performed, 
will  always  be  found  useful  in  assisting  the  action  of  drains,  but  can- 
not be  considered  equal  to  deep  or  trench  plowing,  if  an  alteration  in 
the  depth  of  soil  is  desired." 

As  to  the  mode  of  trench  plowing,  I  know  of  no  better  plan  than 
running  one  plow  in  the  furrow  of  another — the  smaller  following  the 
larger  implement,  as  one  inch  of  unbroken  sub-soil  is  equal  to  a  great 
deal  more,  in  draft,  than  the  same  amount  above.  But  one  of  the 
most  deceptive  things  is  judging  the  depth  of  plowing  without  actual 
measurement.  It  is  common  to  hear  men  speak  of  eight-  and  nine- 
inch  plowing,  when  in  fact  the  average  2-horse  plowing  done  in  Vir- 
ginia is  from  four  to  six  inches.  As  a  beginning,  then,  to  trench 
plowing,  I  would  suggest  the  use  of  narrow  cutting  plows  run  in  full 
depth  to  make  the  draft  for  the  team  employed.  After  being  sure 
that  all  depth  that  can  be,  has  been  gotten  by  a  single  plow,  then 
commence  the  trenching  process,  if  indeed  the  depth  already  attained 
seems  not  sufficient.  My  opinion  is,  that  what  our  worn-out  soils 
now  need  is  trench  plowing,  and  the  great  loss  that  has  been  sustained 
by  fertilizers,  &c,  has  been  much  due  to  the  want  of  fresh  unex- 
hausted properties  to  act  upon.  Soil  that  has  been  worked  year 
after  year,  and  exhausted,  cannot  by  the  use  of  any  fertilizer  be  put 
in  a  healthy  state  without  the  assistance  of  new  soil  to  properly  util- 
ize it,  and  any  farmer  who  tries  it,  if  indeed  he  has  not  already 
learned  by  a  sad  experience,  will  find  it  neither  profitable  to  his  land 
or  his  crops  in  the  end — and  will,  perhaps,  wonder  where  lies  the 
difficulty. 

But  for  fear  of  making  this  hastily  written  article  too  long,  I  shall 
bring  it  to  an  end,  though  I  should  like  to  dwell  more  at  length  on 
this  subject,  which,  I  believe,  should  claim  the  most  earnest  attention 
of  our  farmers  to-day.  Emigbant. 
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[For  the  Southern  Pb.nter  and  Farmer.] 

PLANT  FOOD. 

I  saw,  some  time  since,  in  the  Southern  Planter  and  Fa 
a  short  article  stating  that  a  farmer  purchased  a  lot  of  wheat-bran 
or  mill-feed  for  his  stock,  and  found  that  the  feed  had  become  damaged 
bo  that  his  stock  would  not  eat  it,  and  he  used  the  article  as  a  fer- 
tilizer (or  for  plant  food  instead  of  animal  food),  sowing  in  the  drill 
as  though  it  was  guano,  and  reported  very  satisfactory  results  from 
the  experiment,  and  recommended  his  brother  farmers  to  try  the 
same  experiment  and  use  mill  offal  as  a  fertilizer,  which  would  be  at 
a  less  cost  than  some  of  the  cheapest  manipulated  manures  with  more 
certainty  of  a  successful  crop. 

Our  farmers,  generally,  have  treated  the  advice  as  an  absurd  idea, 
concluding  (by  their  actions)  that  mill  offal  being  such  good  food  for 
animals,  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to  feed  young  plants  upon  it;  con- 
sequently, the  farmer  decides,  by  his  deeds,  that  he  will  feed  his 
horses  and  other  animals  on  food  that  costs  from  one  to  two  cents 
per  pound  (the  general  price  of  mill  offal),  and  at  the  same  time  will 
purchase  food  for  his  plants  and  grasses  at  from  two  to  four  cents 
per  pound  (the  general  price  of  commercial  fertilizers),  and  that,  too, 
when  there  is  doubt  in  his  mind  that  he  is  getting  the  food  that  his 
plants  and  grasses  require. 

Having  given  some  thought  to  the  subject  and  compared  the 
views  of  others  upon  what  constitutes  the  best  plant  food,  can  we 
not  gain  much  information  from  nature  and  nature's  light?  Fur  in- 
stance, the  kernel  of  grain  sown  or  cast  into  the  ground  must  die 
and  decay,  the  germ  or  heart  springing  up  and  forming  the  young 
plant,  whilst  nature  has  prepaied  in  the  rotten  grain,  sufficient  sus- 
tenance for  the  young  plant  until  strong  enough  to  feed  upon  some- 
thing else,  and  the  growth  of  the  young  plant  is  very  rapid  whilst 
consuming  the  rotten  grain,  and  if  the  grouud  or  soil  is  poor,  the 
young  plants  will  die  after  consuming  the  rotten  grain,  if  food 
adapted  to  its  nature  is  not  supplied  to  it;  and  most  of  us  believe 
that  our  worn-out  lands  do  not  contain  food  for  the  young  plants,  as 
that  has  been  long  since  exhausted  from  the  soil. 

Now,  suppose  another  supply  of  food  similar  to  the  decaying  grain 
is  furnished  to  the  young  plant,  is  it  not  presumable  that  the  growth 
of  the  plant  will  continue  to  be  rapid?  Then,  the  question  arises, 
Would  not  mill  offal,  or  offal  of  grain,  be  the  very  best  plant  food  for 
all  kinds  of  plants  ? 

The  scientists  tell  us  that  the  fertilizers,  to  do  the  young  plants 
most  good,  must  be  very  soluble,  and  what  is  more  soluble  than  pre- 
pared grain;  for  instance,  the  bread  we  eat,  starch?  &c.  Cannot  the 
essayists  and  chemists,  and  also  the  vendors  of  commercial  fertilizers, 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time 
prepare  a  fertilizer  something  similar  to  that  in  the  decaying  grain 
for  the  young  plants  to  feed  upon  as  soon  as  that  in  the  decayed  grain 
is  exhausted?     We  all  have  learned  that  barn-yard  manure  enriches 
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the  soil  after  proper  preparation,  and  is  good  for  plant  food,  but  it 
requires  time  for  the  chemical  changes  to  take  place  in  barn-yard 
manure  after  incorporating  it  in  the  soil,  or  to  compost  it ;  and  fresh 
barn-yard  manure  is  not  adapted  to  feed  )oung  plants  upon;  conse- 
quently, there  is  needed  a  very  soluble  manure  for  young  plants  to 
feed  upon  until  they  receive  sufficient  strength  to  send  out  searching 
roots  to  consume  the  coarser  and  stronger  manures  in  the  soil.  And 
again,  barn-yard  manures  all  possess,  more  or  less,  (unconsumed  by 
the  animals  making  it)  quantities  of  the  decaying  food  that  the  ani- 
mals feed  upon,  as  has  been  proven,  that  the  richer  the  food  the  ani- 
mal feeds  upon,  the  better  and  more  valuable  will  be  the  manure 
saved  from  such  animal. 

An  answer  to  the  above  may  be  that  some  of  the  llhigh-frrade  fer- 
tiuzers  do  possess  the  very  ingredients  required  for  the  young 
plants. 

Perhaps  they  do,  and  perhaps  they  do  not.  We  are  not  all  chem- 
ists, that  need  and  use  chemical  fertilizers;  nor  are  many  of  us 
able  to  jeopardize  our  money,  time  and  labor  to  experiment  with  fer- 
tilizers of  either  high-  or  low-grade;  but,  until  a  good  compound  is 
furnished,  in  a  condensed  form,  at  low  rates,  he  will  be  most  success- 
ful who  manures  his  poor  fields  and  feeds  his  young  plants  witli  brains 
and  common  sense. 

The  wise  men  tell  us  that  the  snows  and  frosts  of  winter  are  the 
poor  man's  manures.  We  are  now,  most  of  us,  poor,  and  need  all  the 
help  we  can  get;  but  how  shall  we  make  the  snows  and  frosts  avadable 
for  present  use?  My  very  limited  experience  teaches  me  that  lands 
not  affected  by  severe  frosts  in  winter  will  be  very  lightly  affected  by 
any  cultivation  that  may  be  given  it  during  summer  (not  making 
sufficient  return  in  crops  for  the  labor  expended  upon  it);  but  the 
lands  easily  affected  by  frosts  is  known  to  puff  up  with  hoar  frost 
and  to  exude  therefrom  a  kind  of  pasty  or  gluey  matter  that  will 
stick  to  the  feet  like  paste  or  putty,  and  sometimes  the  quantity  of 
pasty  matter  so  exuded  is  so  great  as  to  push  out  or  uproot  the  crops 
of  grain  or  grass  that  is  growing  upon  it,  leaving  the  ground  or  soil, 
after  the  winter  frosts  are  over,  bare  of  the  crops  seeded  upon  it, 
but  in  an  admirable  condition  for  the  growth  of  younj;  plants,  with 
an  abundant  deposit  of  the  pasty  and  very  soluble  matter,  which  is 
possibly  the  food  that  young  plants  require. 

Now,  upon  most  of  the  farms,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  unoc- 
cupied and  unfilled,  and  the  severe  frosc  of  winter  has  like  action 
upon  uncultivated  lands  that  it  has  upon  cultivated  lands,  and  the 
same  pasty  substance  is  exuded  from  the  soil,  while  in  timbered  or 
wooded  lands,  it  is  arrested  by  the  decaying  leaves,  and  forms  what 
is  termed  woods-mould,  whilst  that  upon  unfilled  fields  and  stand- 
ing pastures,  unless  immediately  consumed  by  growing  grasses,  is. 
first,  partially  evaporated  in  the  atmosphere,  and  secondly,  washed  off 
to  the  low  lands  and  creeks  by  the  spring  rains,  which,  if  the  farmers 
would  arrest  by  well-arranged  dams  or  stops  across  their  bottom 
lands,   they   would   always   have  a  large  supply  of  muck  at  conve- 
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nient  places  to  form  compost  heaps  or  to  supply  at  once  to  cultivated 
lands,  and  the  bottom  lands  in  the  woods  "will  furnish,  from  time  to 
time,  an  adequate  supply  of  "woods-mould,"  possessing  the  food  the 
young  plants  require,  to  fertilize  as  much  land  as  the  farmers  may 
be  able  to  cultivate ;  but  it  requires  systematic  and  earnest  labor  to 
make  it  available,  and  there  will  be  objections  that  the  hauling  of 
woods  mould  and  muck  is  too  heavy,  &c. ;  but  consider  the  labor  of 
the  compost  heap  and  barn-yard.  We  see  that  with  the  same  haul- 
ing to  and  from  the  barn-yard  and  compost  heap,  that  about  double 
the  quantity  of  woods-mould  and  muck  can  be  hauled  directly  to  the 
fields  under  cultivation.  And  again,  when  we  prepare  compost  for 
the  barn-yard,  we  take  the  coarse  leaves  and  litter,  that  require  time 
to  decompose,  whilst  "woods-mould"  and  "muck"  are  in  order  to 
nourish  young  plants  at  the  time  of  hauling ;  and  during  the  long 
winter  months  a  great  quantity  can  be  moved  with  a  single  mule  and 
cart.      The  experiment  is  worth  trying. 

The  foregoing  does  not  propose  to  do  away  with  the  compost  of 
the  barn-yard,  but  as  the  coarser  material  is  used  for  the  barn-yard, 
that  the  finer  parts  thereof  should  be  applied  to  the  lands  at  once  in- 
dependently of  other  manures.  Then  spur  up  industry,  the  farmers 
can  always  find  something  to  do  besides  talking  politics  and  com- 
plaining of  hard  times,  for  if  you  cannot  sell  your  corn  for  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  cents  per  bushel,  when  you  consume  it  upon  your 
farms  it  is  worth  as  much  to  you  as  if  it  were  to  sell  for  ten  times  as 
much:  then  accept  the  situation  as  it  is;  let  the  past  take  care  of  it- 
self; look  to  the  future  and  receive  the  blessing  (possibly  in  dis- 
guise) from  the  Giver  of  all  good. 

Caroline  Co..  Va.  Ruther  Glenn. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.! 

VEGETABLE  MANURES. 

Manures  include  any  and  all  substances  that  improves  or  enriches 
the  soil.  The  proper  and  most  economi2al  application  of  them  has 
been  the  study  of  agriculturists  and  scientific  men  from  time  imme- 
morial. They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — the  organic  and  the 
inorganic;  the  latter  abound  in  nature  and  are  applied  directly  to 
the  soil,  or  are  first  changed  by  a  chemical  process.  The  ot  ganic  com- 
prises all  those  that  are  derived  from  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  are  incapable  of  preserving  their  organization  indefi- 
nitely. After  animal  and  vegetable  matter  has  subserved  its  pur- 
pose, it  is  then  commonly  called  manure,  and  when  properly  applied 
to  the  soil,  its  beneficial  effects  cannot  be  called  into  question.  The 
manure  pile  is  the  farmer's  bank,  and  the  more  liberal  his  deposits 
are.  the  more  bountiful  will  be  his  crops.  It  acts  or  produces  its 
beneficial  effects  in  two  ways:  First,  by  furnishing  to  the  soil  the 
necessary  material  for  the  growth  of  the  plant;  second,  mechani- 
cally.    "As  like  produces  like,"  the  soil   would  produce  the  same 
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grain  or  grass  indefinitely,  if  supplied  with  the  proper  material  in  a 
soluble  form  to  be  assimilated  by  the  rootlets  of  the  plant.  To  ac- 
complish this,  should  be  the  aim  of  the  agriculturist.  The  mechanical 
action  of  manures  consists  principally  in  keeping  the  soil  porous  or 
loose,  and  retaining  or  attracting  the  moisture.  Living  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  possess  no  manurial  action  whatever:  they  act 
altogether  mechanically:  neither  does  dead  animal  or  vegetable  mat- 
ter possess  any  manorial  value  beyond  their  mechanical  action  until 
they  are  decomposed:  that  is.  they  do  not  pass  directly  into  living 
matter;  they  must  first  be  disorganized  or  decomposed,  and  then 
plants  and  animals  assimilate  them  and  form  new  plants  or  beings. 
The  manure  pile,  as  found  on  every  farm,  consists  of  organic  matter  : 
frequently  inorganic  substmces  are  mixed  or  incorporated  with  it. 
These  act  in  various  ways:  some  by  accelerating,  others  by  retarding 
decomposition.  Many  possess  neither  of  these  properties,  but  act  as 
absorbents.      They  are  applied  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  value. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  manures, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  process  anil  laws  which  govern  de- 
composition. In  the  decomposition  of  substances,  there  is  nothing 
destroyed  or  lost;  they  simply  change  their  forms.  Solid  or  semi- 
solid substances  are  changed  into  a  gaseous  or  aeriform  state.  These 
gases  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  heavier  and  the  other  lighter  than 
the  air.  The  heavier  floats  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  pene- 
trates it  wherever  the  ground  is  porous  or  loose.  The  earth  having 
a  stronger  affinity  for  these  gases  than  the  air,  absorbs  them,  and 
they  furnish  food  for  the  new  plant.  Those  that  are  lighter  than 
the  air  ascend  until  they  reach  the  point  where  the  air  is  of  the  same 
density  and  remain  until  they  are  carried  down  by  the  rain  or  snow 
to  the  earth  again  to  furnish  food  for  the  new  or  growing  plant,  then 
there  is  a  continual  change  going  on  all  the  time  from  living  to  dead 
and  dead  to  living  matter. 

The  art  in  agriculture  consists  in  decomposing  these  refuse  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  and  retaining  them  in  a  certain  soil,  and  in 
keeping  the  soil  in  the  best  possible  condition  to  absorb  or  attract 
these  plant-producing  principles  that  may  be  in  the  air  or  carried 
down  by  the  rains  and  snows. 

Organic  matter  is  prone  to  decay  and  remain  stationary  but  for  a 
limited  time.  As  soon  as  death  takes  place,  decomposition  com- 
mences. The  more  complex  the  substance,  the  more  rapid  it  is. 
There  are  certain  conditions  which  favor  it,  and  others  which  retard 
it.  Air,  heat  and  moisture  hastens  it  if  in  the  proper  proportions. 
Heat  alone,  unless  sufficient  to  produce  combustion,  retards  decom- 
position ;  moisture  in  excess  also  retards  it.  When  heat  and  mois- 
ture are  applied  in  the  proper  portions,  decomposition  is  accelerated, 
and  then  heat  is  generated.  This  is  usually  called  heating  in  vege- 
table substances,  which  often  become  so  hot  that  it  is  unpleasant  to 
one's  hand  when  thrust  into  a  mass  of  decomposing  vegetable  matter. 

The  most  economical  and  expeditious  method  of  decomposing  vege- 
table substances  is  by  passing  them  through  animals.     The  heat  and 
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moisture,  after  being  masticated  or  ground,  is  just  in  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  accomplish  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  with  the  least 
loss.  The  small  per  cent,  which  the  animal  retains,  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  soluble  form  of  the  remainder.  The  animal 
adds  nothing  to  the  vegetable  man  that  passes  through  it.  If  the 
food  he  eats  contains  no  plant  foo'i.  then  will  his  manure  be  worth- 
less;  but  as  his  food  consists  of  vegetable  matter,  either  rich  or  poor 
in  plant  food,  so  will  his  manure  bo.  Manure,  as  dropped  from  ani- 
mals, contains  a  larger  per  cent,  of  soluble  plant  food  than  ever 
afterwards,  and  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  soil.  If  thrown  in 
heaps,  decomposition  goes  on  rapidly,  and  what  is  gained  in  quality 
is  more  than  lost  in  quantity;  besi  ies,  ii  exposed  to  rains,  much  of 
the  soluble  portions  are  carried  away,  [t  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  stream  of  dark  colored  water  vanning  from  barn-yards.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  invaluable  fertilizers  are  annually  carried  off  in  this 
way,  and  the  farmer  wonders  why  lis  land  will  not  produce  as  they 
did  when  he  was  a  young  man.  Besides  the  loss  which  the  farmer 
sustains  by  throwing  his  manure  in  heaps  around,  or  in  his  barn,  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  there  six  or  twelve  months  before  it  is  applied  to 
the  soil,  there  is  another  loss — that  is  the  injury  which  his  stock  sus- 
tains by  inhaling  these  noxious  gases,  which  are  constantly  generated. 
Most  of  our  domestic  animals  are  not  the  filthy  brutes  that  many 
would  lead  you  to  suppose.  Their  fiithiness  is  frequently  owing  to 
man's  neglect.  In  their  natural  state  the  most  of  them  are  cleanlv. 
When  herded  together  by  the  scor?  and  their  excrements  allowed  to 
accumulate  or  mix  with  vegetable  matter,  which  is  prone  to  decay,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  some  die  and  others  do  not  increase  in  weight 
as  they  should,  which  is  often  att       ited  to  other  causes. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  if  our  large  hotels,  factories,  &c, 
in  which  hundreds  are  congregated  together,  were  to  have  their  water- 
closets  in  the  basement  or  cellars  without  sewers,  and  open  floors 
throughout  the  whole  building  to  allow  the  noxious  exhalations  to  go 
through,  or  were  to  throw  their  excrements  in  or  around  the  build- 
ing, a  typhus  contagion,  disease  an  1  death  would  follow?  What  is 
the  result  when  man  is  exposed  to  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  entirely,  malaria  and  the  fe\  ers  which  follow  it  ?  What  is  ap- 
plicable to  man  is  also  applicable  to  our  domestic  animals.  It  is 
true  they  are  not  quite  as  susceptible  to  these  morbific  poisons  as 
man,  but  they  are  affected  by  them  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They 
were  placed  here  for  man's  use,  not  his  abuse;  and  it  is  his  sacred 
duty  to  attend  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  stock  that  are  not 
able  to  attend  to  it  themselves,  and  it  is  also  his  duty  to  furnish  to 
his  fellow-man  stock  that  is  free  from  disease  and  in  as  perfect  health 
as  it  is  possible  to  have  them.  Manure  cellars  in  or  under  barns  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  hot-beds  of  disease,  and  should  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  cleaner  an  animal  is  kept,  the  faster  he  will 
thrive  or  increase  in  weight.  It  is  necessary  for  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  animals  to  use  absorbents,  but  as  soon  as  they  become  satu- 
rated, they  should  be  removed,  not  thrown  into  heaps  to  decompose 
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or  heat,  as  it  is  termed.  This  heating  of  manure  in  the  soil  often 
injures  the  crop.  Coarse  or  strawy  manures  are  often  applied  to  the 
soil  in  an  undecomposed  state  and  plowed  under;  acting  mechanically 
by  retaining  the  moisture.  The  rootlets  of  the  plants  are  attracted 
to  it,  which  causes  the  plant  to  grow  rapidly.  The  moisture  being 
in  excess,  decomposition  is  retarded  as  soon  as  this  excess  of  mois- 
ture is  evaporated  by  the  plant.  Decomposition  is  accelerated  and 
heat  produced,  which  destroys  the  tender  rootlets  of  the  plant  and 
injures  or  retards  its  growth.  This  is  often  the  reason  why  manure, 
in  a  dry  season,  injures  instead  of  benefits  the  growing  crop,  and  this  is 
also  one  reason  why  manure  applied  to  the  surface  acts  better  than 
when  covered  up  in  the  soil.  When  manures  are  implied  to  the  sur- 
face, the  first  rain  washes  the  soluble  part  into  the  soil,  and  the  sub- 
sequent rains  continue  to  carry  it  into  the  soil.  As  decomposition  ad- 
vances, the  heat  that  is  generated  passes  into  the  air  and  carries  with 
it  most  of  the  constituents  of  the  manure.  Mechanically,  it  keeps 
the  soil  moist  and  loose,  preventing  the  sun  from  evaporating  the 
moisture  so  rapidly. 

To  apply  coarse  manures  to  the  surface  and  plow  them  under  to 
decompose  in  the  soil,  is  often  at  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  growing 
crop,  and  to  allow  them  to  remain  on  the  surface  at  too  great  a  loss 
of  the  manure.  In  this  dilemma,  what  is  the  farmer  to  do  ?  There 
is  one  method^o  avoid  both  of  these  difficulties,  that  is,  by  compost- 
ing. This  requires  labor;  but  there  is  no  labor  on  the  farm  that  pays 
as  well,  and  if  a  farmer  thinks  it  does  not  pay  to  gather  and  manipu- 
late manures,  he  had  better  sell  his  lands  (if  he  does  not,  some  one 
will  sell  them  for  him)  and  get  at  some  other  business.  The  earth 
being  the  best  deodorizer  of  animal  matter  and  absorber  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  decomposition,  animal  and  vegetable  substances  compost- 
ing with  it  is  more  economical  than  spreading  on  the  surface,  and  pre- 
vents any  injury  the  crops  may  sustain  by  being  mixed  with  the 
soil  in  the  decomposition  which  must  take  place;  in  composting,  it 
is  essential  to  have  soil  that  will  retain  manures  the  longest  time; 
clayey  soils  possess  this  power  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  most 
other  soils.  One  essential  point  is  to  have  the  soil  in  as  firm  or  pul- 
verized a  state  as  possible;  and  a  great  mistake  is  in  having  the  pro- 
portion of  manure  too  great  for  the  earth  that  is  used.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  procure  the  best  or  richest  soil,  which  is  another  mistake, 
as  poor  soil  will  absorb  more  of  the  products  of  decomposition  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter  than  rich  soil,  or  soil  that  is  deficient  in 
these  principles. 

The  compost  heap  should  be  frequently  stirred  or  intermixed,  for 
several  reosons — in  order  to  allow  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  de- 
composing matter,  so  that  as  soon  as  the  particles  of  earth  that  are  ad- 
jacent become  saturated,  others  may  take  their  place.  As  soon  as 
decomposition  has  taken  place,  it  should  be  applied  to  the  growing 
crop,  which  will  extract  all  the  plant  food  from  it. 

A.  S.  Miller. 

Shenandoah  Co.,  Va. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer") 

HEN  MANURE  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

May  I.,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  brother  farmers,  in  these  impecunious  times,  to  a  great 
item  in  their  farming,  which  is  nearly  entirely  neglected  and  lost  on 
most  farms — it  is  to  the  great  value  of  hen  manure  as  a  fertilizer 
for  tobacco,  wheat  or  corn;  the  surprisingly  large  quantity  that  can 
be  accumulated,  and  its  results,  if  it  is  properly  saved.  I  write  from 
actual  experiment.  Most  farmers  will  say,  at  once,  they  consider  it 
better  than  most  of  the  manipulated  fertilizers,  and  that  they  do 
save  all  they  can:  and  I  have  seen  their  stock  and  mode  of  saving — 
generally  in  a  small  box,  or  at  most  a  barrel,  dried  up  and  almost 
worthless.  I  wish  to  give  my  plan  and  experience,  and  for  its  veri- 
fication, only  ask  them  to  try  it  just  as  I  have  done. 

First,  the  way.  If  you  have  a  large  farm  and  many  quarters  for 
your  hands,  place  at  each  two  flour  barrels  with  close  board  covers. 
One  is  to  be  filled  with  rich,  dry  earth  scraped  up  around  the  house 
in  the  fence  corners.  The  other  to  receive  the  manure  as  taken  out 
of  the  hen-house.  Cover  the  floor  with  the  earth,  and  sprinkle  it 
every  day  or  two  with  more.  Don't  use  ashes;  they  will  eliminate 
the  ammonia.  Sweep  the  floor  once  or  twice  a  week  with  a  stick 
broom.  It  cuts  up  all  cakes  and  mixes  the  mass.  Keep  it  dry. 
Offer  a  new  hat  to  the  hand  who  saves  you  the  most  and  in  the  best 
condition.  Have  a  board  pen  or  a  rail  one  notched  down  closely, 
with  a  floor  raised  several  inches,  built  under  shelter  if  possible,  if 
not,  roof  it.  about  six  times  as  large  as  you  think  you  can  possibly 
fill,  and  when  the  different  barrels  are  nearly  full,  collect  their  con- 
tents and  empty  them  in  your  bin.  Plaster,  freely  sprinkled  over  it  as 
it  is  put  away,  helps  it  very  much.  The  affinity  of  the  earth  for  all 
gases  is  such  that  nothing  is  lost.  It  also  pulverizes  the  hen  manure 
and  keeps  it  soft  and  moist.  A  few  days  before  using  it.  empty  it 
all  out  on  a  cleanly-swept  piece  of  ground;  add.  plaster  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth,  mix,  bag,  and  it  is  ready  to  sow  on  wheat,  put 
under  corn,  drill  for  tobacco  or  use  in  your  garden.  I  have  just  put 
a  ton  under  my  corn  (six  hundred  pounds  plaster,  balance  mixture), 
and  still  have  enough  for  a  small  tobacco  crop — my  saving  since  I 
sowed  wheat.  Gather  it  from  under  every  hovel  and  under  every 
tree  where  fowls  roost,  and  put  in  the  hen-house.  I  only  have  a 
run  of  about  forty  stock  fowls,  and  1  have  used  from  sixty  to  seventy 
odd  bushels  every  year,  including  the  plaster  mixed  with  it  Of 
course,  I  save  much  from  their  increase.  And  now  for  its  results:  I 
put  in  Fultz  wheat,  one  year,  three  parcels  of  land  adjoining  each 
other.  The  first  was  corn  ground;  fertilizers  costing  about  four  dol- 
lars and  a  half  to  the  acre;  ground,  generally  very  poor.  I  am 
really  ashamed  to  tell  what  a  ridiculously  small  return  I  got.  The 
second  was  tobacco  ground;  stable  manure  moderately  applied;  three 
hundred  pounds  of  a  celebrated  manipulated  guano  to  an  acre;  to- 
bacco, a  failure;  wheat,  twelve  and  a  half  bushels,  or  about  that,  to  an 
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acre.     The  third  was  a  little  better  ground  than  the  first  and  about 

the  same  as  the  second;  six  bushels  of  my  hen  manure  to  an  acre 

result,  about  ten  bushels  to  an  acre,  and  decidedly  the  best  trains  of 
all,  though  very  little  straw.  I  have  the  last  piece  in  now,  with  Am- 
ber wheat,  part  a  tobacco  lot,  rest  corn  ground  wheat,  with  about 
five  bushels  of  hen  manure,  and,  at  thi3  writing,  it  looks  much  better 
than  that  on  the  tobacco  lot  where  I  used  stable  manure  and  a  cele- 
brated tobacco  fertilizer,  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  One  year 
I  sowed  two  bushels,  taken  fresh  from  the  hen-house,  in  six  drills, 
each  ninety  yards  long,  beside  a  sixty-five-dollar  per  ton  fertilizer' 
and  saw  no  difference  in  the  tobacco,  except  that  it  may  have  been 
a  little  later.  But  I  have  written  enough.  Only  try  it,  and  you 
will  be  satisfied  with  the  experiment. 

Louisa  C.  IT.,  Va.  J.  V.  L.  McCreery. 


MORE  GRASS  NEEDED. 

The  folly  of  Tennessee  agriculture  is  the  attempt  of  her  farmers 
to  cultivate  too  much  land,  and  lay   down  too  little  to  grass  or  per- 
manent pasture.     If  we  take  a  survey  of  those  countries  where  agri- 
culture flourishes  to  the  greatest   degree,  we  shall  find  the  greafest 
thrift  and  the  highest  rents  in  those  which   have  the  largest  "amount 
of  permanent   pasturage.     In  France  fifty-three    per    cent,    of  the 
tillable  land  is  annually  sown  in  grain,  while  in  England  only  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  is  sown.     France  has  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  grass; 
England,  fifty  per  cent.     So  great  is  the  improvement  in  the  soil  by 
the  superior  management  of  English  farmers,  that  the  yield  of  wheat 
to  each  inhabitant  in  the  two  countries  is  almost  identical.     Every 
acre  in  England  devoted  to  grain  receives   the  manure  from  animals 
fed    off  their    acres  of  grass.     In   France   the  manure  made  from 
each  acre  of  grass  has  to  be  spread  over  two-and-a-half  acres  of  grain. 
But  the  profit  does  not  stop  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  °  The 
marvelous  improvement  in  the  live  stock  of  England  is  due  more  to 
the  superiority  of  her  pastures  than   to  any  amenity   of  climate  or 
situation.     Grass  is  wealth.     The   affairs  of  nature  are   so   ordered 
that  the  greatest  agricultural  prosperity  is  inseparable  from  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grasses,  and  land  rests  in  the  exact  proportion  to  the  at- 
tention which  is  given  to  the  cultivated  grasses.     It  is  bv  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  in  England  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  rating 
at  £l,000  per  acre.     Irrigated  meadows  in  Lombardy  rent  sometimes 
for  §100  per  acre.     One  hundred  acres   of  land   can   be   bought  in 
many  parts  of  Tennessee  for  the  sum  which  is  annually  paid  in°Lom- 
bardy  for  the  rent  of  one  acre.     This  truth  is  suggestive.     Disguise 
it  as  we  may,  grass  is   to  be  our  agricultural  redeemer;  to  it  we 
must  look  for  a  restoration  of  our  worn-out  fields,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  agriculture,  and  labor,  and  stock,  and  for  that  degree 
of  leisure  upon  the  farm,  without  which  a  high  degree  of  intelligence 
is  impossible  among  farmers. 
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Many  Tennessee  farmers  seem  to  think  that  the  greater  the  amount 
in  cultivation,  the  larger  the  profits.  Just  the  reverse,  within  limits, 
is  true.  It  is  better  to  enrich  and  cultivate  ten  acres  of  corn  that 
will  yield  sixty  bushels  per  acre  than  to  cultivate  sixty  acres  that 
will  only  yield  ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  profits  in  the  one  case  is 
very  great;  in  the  other  there  is  actual  loss.  How  must  this  be 
remedied?  The  plan  is  easy.  Lay  down  to  permanent  pasture  every 
acre  that  cannot  be  enriched,  and  let  it  lie.  It  will  soon  enrich  it- 
self, for  where  land  is  suffered  to  remain  in  grass  there  are  certain 
natural  forces  that  act  in  its  restoration.  A  dark  brown  soil,  rich  in 
vegetable  matter,  accumulates  and  deepens  in  proportion  to  the  time 
the  land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  grass.  The  roots  of  the  grasses 
penetrate  the  earth  and  bring  to  the  surface  plant  food  which  was 
before  inaccessible.  It  is  said  that  the  annual  production  of  roots 
on  old  grass  land  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  hay 
carried  off.  The  roots  and  leaves  of  grasses  con  rain  saline  matters 
beneficial  to  vegetation.  When  grass  is  burned  one  tenth  of  its 
weight  in  ash  remains. 

Besides  these  agencies  of  fertility,  there  are  mechanical  agencies 
at  work.  The  grass  roots  let  in  the  rain,  which  washes  down  the 
upper  clay  and  leaves  the  vegetable  mould  of  decaying  grass  near 
the  surface.  The  freezes  lift  up  the  soil  which  mingles  with  the 
leaves  of  the  grasses  and  assists  in  forming  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 
Earth  worms  aid  in  this  work  of  fertilization  in  old  pasture  lands  by 
bringing  to  the  surface  little  heaps  of  dung,  with  which  they  top- 
dress  the  meadows.  Above  all,  however,  is  the  ameliorating  effects 
brought  about  by  the  shade  of  the  grasses.  Wherever  a  spot  of  land 
is  kept  continually  shaded  there  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  be  in- 
creased. One  has  but  to  look  upon  the  fence  rows,  under  a  pile  of 
boards,  on  the  north  hillsides,  to  be  assured  of  this  fact.  Shade  is, 
by  all  odds,  the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  restoration  of  worn-out 
soils.  Let  our  farmers  look  to  the  grasses.  They  will  prove  a  friend 
indeed.  They  will  enrich,  while  slovenly  cultivation  will  pauperize 
our  lands.  A  live  patriotism,  a  live,  free  posterity,  or  an  impover- 
ished soil  will  sooner  or  later  drive  our  farmers  from  cotton  and  to- 
bacco into  grass,  hay,  stock,  and  peace  and  plenty. — Rural  Sun. 


The  Country's  Need. — A  contemporary  wisely  says:  "What 
our  country  needs  to-day  more  than  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant 
or  the  lawyer,  is  the  farmer.  It  seems,  however,  next  to  impossible 
to  get  people  to  realize  this  fact,  or  to  act  on  it  when  they  do.  In 
spite  of  the  hard  times  young  men  continue  to  lounge  around  large 
cities,  where  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  employment,  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up,  and  utterly  neglecting  the  opportunities  that 
are  presented  in  the  country.  The  truth  is,  people  now-a-days  are 
too  much  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  decidedly  object  to  that  sort  of 
living  which  has  to  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow.  They  had 
much  rather  live  by  the  sweat  of  somebody  else's  brow,  if  they  can." 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

"LET  US  US  OUR  BRAINS." 
In  the  last  issue  of  your  valuable  paper  (April  No.)  appears  an 
article  combining  so  much  prac  cal  sense  and  appropriate  advice  to 
the  farmer,  I  feel  constrained  to  a(kl  something  to  the  sensible  sug- 
gestions it  contains,  in  the  hope  that  others  may  be  brought  into  the 
discussion  of  this  subject.  The  article  alluded  to  has  for  its  caption, 
"Let  us  use  our  Brains."  Th:  author  adds,  "We  frequently  hear 
the  remark  that  'labor  is  so  triflingand  unreliable,  and  yet  so  costly, 
that  we  cannot  make  any  money  by  farming.'  I  do  not  think  that 
those  who  have  come  to  this  conclusion  have  found  the  only  or  even 
the  leading  cause  of  our  farming  not  paying  better.  True,  much  of 
our  labor  is  poor  and  unreliable,  but  I  contend  that  the  farmers  them- 
selves arelargely  responsible  for  its  being  so."  He  attributes  the  want  of 
success,  in  great  part,  to  the  "share  system,"  which  is  very  prevalent 
in  Virginia  and  the  more  Southern  States  ;  advocates  the  hiring  by  the 
year  for  money  wages  and  the  labor  intelligently  directed.  The  lead- 
ing cause,  he  says,  is,  "that  farmers  do  not  properly  use  their  brains." 
As  regards  the  impression  that  labor  is  trifling  and  unreliable,  and 
too  costly  for  profit,  is  not  this  an  exaggeration,  and  is  not  the  fail- 
ure of  success,  in  a  great  measure,  attributable  to  our  own  manage- 
ment or  mismanagement?  The  price  of  farm  labor  in  Virginia  (men) 
is  from  $f)  to  $10  per  month,  while  farmers  north  of  us,  pay  quite 
double  this  amount.  It  is  true  their  labor  is  more  efficient  with  their 
improved  implements  and  appliances,  but  will  they  accomplish  double 
as  much  ?  Then  again,  as  to  feeding  a  farm  hand,  here  twelve  quarts 
of  meal  and  three  pounds  of  bacon  per  week,  is  the  usual  allowance 
in  Virginia  for  men,  with,  in  many  cases,  very  indifferent  quarters, 
while  the  Northern  laborer  requires  as  good  accommodations  in  every 
respect  as  his  employer,  else  he  will  not  stay.  The  negro  is  very 
docile  and  tractable,  and  if  paid  promptly  his  wages  and  kindly 
treated,  makes  a  very  fair  farm  laborer,  certainly  better  than  any 
we  are  likely  to  get  from  abroad.  The  experiment  has  been  fre- 
quently tried  in  this  State  of  introducing  foreign  labor,  and  in  some 
cases,  natives  from  the  North,  but  in  every  case,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  advised,  has  been  a  failure.  Let  us  get  out  of  old  ruts,  learn 
to  look  upon  the  negro  as  a  freeman,  who  has  rights  which  we  are 
bound  to  respect;  be  just,  humane,  and  even  generous  to  him;  at  the 
same  time  hold  him  to  a  strict  accountability  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  if  inefficient  and  worthless,  discharge  him, 
and  in  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  will  improve.  The  proprietor 
must  do  all  the  thinking  (this  the  negro  will  not  do)  and  direct  their 
work.  To  rent  them  land  is  neither  profitable  to  them  nor  the  pro- 
prietor, while  it  is  the  most  certain  road  to  sterility  that  can  be 
adopted.  They  are  not  managers,  but  must,  in  all  cases,  be  directed. 
No  ignorant  man,  whether  he  be  a  negro  or  not,  is  capable  of  man- 
aging a  farm.  The  custom  in  ante  helium  times,  with  all  who  had 
large  farms,  was  to  employ  an  overseer,  to  relieve  them  of  the  drudg- 
ery incident  to  the  general  management,  while  they  gave  most  of 
their  time  to  society,  gunning,  fishing  and  hunting.     Their  changed 
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condition  has  done  away,  to  some  extent,  with  these  amusements, 
and  the  new  light  which  has  shown  upon  us  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
Solons  from  New  England,  creating  numberless  petty  offices  in  each 
county,  has  offered  a  new  field  for  those  who  would  escape  the  irk- 
some duties  of  the  farm.  The  result  is  in  many  instances  :  Farms 
worth  $10,000  to  $20,000  are  turned  over  to  negroes  or  white  men 
of  no  capacity  to  manage,  while  the  proprietor  seeks  a  little  office 
worth  from  $200  to  $300.  What  other  pursuit  would  stand  this  ?  How 
long  would  the  merchant  continue  business  under  such  circumstances? 
What  lawyer  or  physician  could  succeed  without  application  ?  What 
mechanic  or  artisan  who  entrusted  his  business  to  unskilled  hands  ? 
Is  there  any  other  business  that  would  or  could  ?  And  can  it  be  ex- 
pected of  the  farmer?  There  is  an  old  aphorism,  trite  it  is  true,  but 
nevertheless  correct,  "  That  he  who  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
must  either  hold  himself  or  drive" — and  if  the  farmer  expects  success 
as  such,  he  must  apply  this  to  himself.  Having  every  advantage  of  soil, 
climate,  facilities  and  convenience  to  market,  how  far  behind  we  are 
as  compared  to  some  of  the  border  States,  which  have  no  greater,  if 
equal  advantages.  Take,  for  instance,  the  last  census  report  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  with  17,994,200  acres  improved 
land,  which  is  worth  $1,043,481,583,  while  Virginia  with  18,145,911 
acres  improved  land,  has  but  the  credit  in  value  of  $213,020,845, 
the  difference  being  in  acres  over  150,000  in  favor  of  Virginia,  while 
the  lands  in  Pennsylvania  are  assessed  at  nearly  five  times  as  much. 
The  highest  average  assessment  of  lands  in  the  best  counties  of  Penn- 
sylvania being  over  $150  per  acre,  while  the  lowest  average  assess- 
ment for  the  poorest  counties  is  about  $45.  In  Virginia  our  highest 
assessment  for  the  best  lands  is  from  $40  to  $45,  averaging  as  low 
down  in  the  poorest  counties  as  $5  per  acre.  Why  should  this  dif- 
ference exist?  Surely  it  will  not  be  said  that  the  lands  of  Virginia 
were  originally  inferior  to  those  of  Pennsylvania!  Is  it  not  rather 
attributable  to  the  want  of  attention  and  proper  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietor  ;  entrusting  to  ignorance,  and  in  many  cases, 
imbecility,  what  should  have  had  the  closest  attention  and  thought 
of  a  clear  head  and  practical  mind?  We  know  that  in  Pennsylvania 
the  proprietor  is  frequently  the  farmer  and  always  gives  the  most 
unremitting  attention  to  his  farm.  His  whole  mind  and  energies  are 
directed  in  that  channel.  Why  should  not  this  be  the  case  in  Vir- 
ginia ?  Our  soil  being  naturally  as  good,  a  superior  climate,  and 
at  least  three  months  more  working  season,  with  quite  as  high  an  order 
of  intelligence,  we  could  in  a  few  years,  with  that  close  application 
which  is  necessary,  and  the  use  of  the  facilities  for  improvement 
at  hand,  bring  our  lands  up  to  as  high  a  state  of  improvement  as  any 
in  the  country.  Then  might  old  Virginia  be  said  to  "blossom  as  the 
rose,"  and  the  cry  of  poverty  cease  from  our  borders  ;  the  young  men 
induced  to  stay  at  home  instead  of  seeking  their  fortunes  in  the  cities 
or  the  Great  West,  and  the  readjuster  made  to  hide  his  head  in  shame, 
that  he  dared  to  sully  the  fair  fame  of  Virginia,  the  Mother  of  States 
and  statesmen,  by  charging  her  with  inability  to  pay  her  debts. 
Essex  Co.,  Va.  Aubrey  H.  Jones. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

General  Agent's  Office,  Wilkinson's  Hall, 

Ninth  St.,  near  Southwest  cor.  of  Capitol  Square,  Richmond,  Va. 
The  Bureau  of  Immigration  of  Virginia  has  been  organized  under 
the  authority  of  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  with 
General  Office  in  this  city.  The  Bureau  is  designed  to  collect,  ar- 
range and  disseminate  all  the  information  which  can  be  procured  in 
regard  to  the  lands,  resources  and  other  property  which  would  be 
sought  after  by  parties  from  other  States  and  countries  seeking 
homes  and  desiring  to  invest  in  real  estate.  This  information  will 
not  be  general  only,  but  will  be  made  as  specific  as  possible,  so  as  to 
be  as  safe  a  guide,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  could  be,  to  each 
and  every  one  seeking  such  information.  In  order  to  procure  this 
information  and  make  it  available,  the  General  Agent  at  Richmond 
has  opened  an  office,  accessible  and  convenient,  with  ample  room  to 
display  maps,  views,  $c,  of  the  several  railroads  and  other  improve- 
ments of,  or  connected  with  the  State,  with  tahl.es  of  distances,  routes 
of  travel,  £c,  price  of  reduced  fares  to  parties  desiring  to  visit  the 
State  with  a  view  of  buying  land,  &c,  and  all  such  other  informa- 
tion deemed  valuable.  Here  will  also  be  found  registers  of  farms, 
mill,  mining,  and  other  property,  showing  location,  distance  from 
public  conveyance,  local  reference  at  railroad  station  or  steamboat 
landing,  mode  of  conveyance  to  destination,  and  as  much  other  speci- 
fic information  as  can  be  obtained.  Circulars  mailed  free.  In  writ- 
ing give  full  address,  postoffice,  county  and  State. 

Richard  Irby,  General  Agent. 


RELIANCE  ON  COMMON  PRACTICE. 

No  better  advice  can  be  given  a  farmer — young  or  old,  and  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  advantages  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
farming— who  is  removing  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  west, 
north,  or  south,  than  to  select  two  or  three  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  in  his  new  vicinity,  and  very  largely  model  his  practice 
after  theirs.  Changes  and  improvements  may  often  be  made,  but  it 
will  be  wiser  to  make  them  cautiously.  The  best  practice  in  any 
given  locality,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  not  very  far  from  that  which 
the  most  intelligent  men  of  the  vicinity  have  adopted. 

But  current  practice  and  current  opinion  are  not  always  right.  If 
these  are  to  be  implicitly  accepted  and  followed,  there  is  small  hope 
for  improvement.     Many  of  the  great  improvements  in  agriculture 

have  not  come  gradually,  have  not   come   from  the  best  farmers 

rather  have  been  the  product  of  accident,  or  the  quick  brain  of 
some  "outsider"  it  may  be.  Amateur  or  fancy  farmers  have  re- 
ceived, and  often  deserved,  a  good  share  of  ridicule;  but  to  men  of 
this  class — men  who  had  means  enough  to  afford  to  try  many  new 
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jc  —  agriculture  owes  very  much.     Better  varieties  of  stock,  and 

-    and  grasses  have  often  been  introduced  by  these  fancv  farm- 

.  who  may  have  been  laughed  at  by  those  who  afterwards  reaped 

Gt  of  their  work. 
Talking  with  a  leading  farmer,  of  Central  Illinois,  the  other  dav. 
referred   to  his   calculations  on  land  drainage   a  few  years  since, 
the  great  obstacle  then  being  the  cost  of  the  tile,  which  he.  in  com- 
d  with  all  his  neighbors,  assumed  must  needs  be  carried  lon^  dis- 
tances.    Xow.  there  are  perhaps   a    half  dozen  tile  factories  in  his 
inty,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  clay,  suitable  for  their  man- 
ufacture, is  readily  found  in  that  region.     In  like  manner,  the  good 
mers  of  a   given   locality  have   not   (infrequently  accepted,  as  an 
ibiished   fact,  that  a   given  mode  of  cultivation,  or  a   particular 
variety  of  grain,  or   some  one   breed  of  animals,  was  decidedly  the 
and  have  held   to  this   opinion  or  practice  until  somebody  has 
-ted  on  test     _•  its  accuracy:  and  this  testing  has  perhaps  proved 

-  -  me  other  plan  might   be  far  better,  or  that  a  previously  dis- 

variety  might     :  ::.  ■  best  adapted  for  the  circumsta 
It  is  a  very  serious  misfortune  when  any  one  thinks  his   own  ex- 
ience  is  all   he  needs,  or  even  that   the  experience  of  his  commu- 
s   developed  all  that  is  needed  to   be  known.      One   good  re- 
sult— partly  compensating  for  the  many  bad   ones — from  the   ten- 
:y  to  frequent  removals  by  American  farmers  is.  that  the  opin- 

-  and  practices  of  many  regions  are  brought   together,  and  from 
-     -  mingling  a  better  practice  often  comes.     The  man  who  has  had 

mparatiyely  limited  experience,  often  has  the  most  positive  and 
gmatic   opinions.      The  man  who   has  had  but  one  driving  horse 
the    ist    dozen  years  is  apt  to  think   he  knows   exactlv  how  to 
2     horses.     One  of  the  most  positive  statements  concerning  the 
:  SI  :rthorn  cows  for  the  dairy  we  have  ever  heard,  was  pub- 
made  by  a  man  who  based  the  opinion  on  the  qualitv  of  a  single 
le  Shorthorn   he  had   owned.     It  is   wise  in   all  men   to  place  a 
i  deal  of  reliance  on  the  practice  and  opinions  of  others.     Moat 
as    are  apt  to   form  conclusions  from  too  slight  a  basis  of  fa 
e  swallow  don't   make   a  summer."  and  our  individual   experi- 
ence  does  not   necessarily  prove   the  existence  of  a  rule — even   for 


Ah  hour  spent  with  a  good  book  is   always  so  much  solid  and 

":al   gain.     Fire,  flood,  mistake  or   accident,  may  rob   us  of 

terial  08,  but  they  cannot  get  at  the  treasures  of  the 

immortal  mind.     But  the  book  must  be  a  good  one,  written  by  some 

ho  has  ^'dipped  his  pen  in  his  heart." 


If  heroism  be  measured  by  patience,  fortitude,  endurance  and  vic- 
tory over  adverse  circumstances,  then  true  heroism  is   often  to  be 
.  I  among  the  lowly  and  unknown  on  earth. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD   COMMON  ROADS. 

[In  a  letter,  we  received  some  weeks  since,  from  a  friend  in  Xew  England,  who 
is  in  the  habit  of  making  up  his  judgment  only  after  the  most  careful  survey  of 
affairs,  occurs  the  following  :  "In  every  one  of  the  States  where  the  people  are 
industrious  and  thrifty,  skilful  and  enterprising,  a?  in  Georgia.  Kansas  or  New 
York,  there  is  prosperity.  The  domestic  trade  of  the  country  is  better  to-day, 
where  the  people  are  disposed  to  pay  all  honest  debts,  than  in  any  year  since 
1861,  though  not  so  large  as  at  other  times."'  He,  it  will  be  observed,  refers  to 
Georgia.  And  why  Georgia  in  particular  ?  Because  it  is  a  fact  that  Georgia  has 
taken  no  stock  in  the  business  of  whining  over  its  losses  by  the  war.  but  all  hands 
have  gone  to  work  like  men,  and  conquered  a  prosperity  of  which  any  people 
might  be  proud.  It  is  now  indeed  the  "Empire  S:ate'*  of  the  South,  The  day 
was  when  Virginia  led  the  South  in  all  things. 

We  rind,  in  the  Central  Georgia  Weekly,  the  following  admirable  paper.  It  is 
the  address  of  Prof.  S.  P.  Sa.vdford,  of  Mercer  University,  Macon.  Ga.,  before 
the  Georsia  State  Agricultural  Society,  during  its  meeting  at  Americus.  on  the 
lL'th  of  February  last.  Prof.  Saxdford  is  better  known  to  the  public  as  a  dis- 
tinguished mathematical  author.  We  are  persuaded  that  what  he  says  about 
good  common  roads  has  quite  as  much  interest  elsewhere  in  the  South  as  in 
Georgia,  and  we  accordingly  commend  his  address  to  our  readers. — En.] 

On  a  first  view  it  might  be  thought  that  a  discussion  of  roads  has 
little  or  no  connection  with  the-  objects  and  aims  of  an  Agricul- 
tural Association.  There  is,  however,  a  very  intimate  connection  be- 
tween the  two.  The  purpose  and  aim  of  an  Agricultural  Association 
are  diffusion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  improvement  of  agricultural 
methods,  and  introduction  of  improved  agricultural  implements,  etc; 
all  looking  to  the  ultimate  end,  the  maximum  of  production  at  the 
minimum  of  cost.  The  cost  of  any  article  comprises  two  elements: 
1st — Its  actual  production  ;  2d — Its  transportation  to  market.  As 
one  of  the  grand  aims  of  Agricultural  Associations  is  to  diminish  the 
cost  of  production,  so  another,  not  less  important,  is  to  lessen  the 
cost  of  transportation.  The  farmer  watches,  with  intense  anxiety, 
the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and  yet  the  effect  of  cheap  and  rapid 
transportation  is  hardly  less  important.  All  feel  and  acknowlege 
the  great  utility,  indeed,  the  indispensableness  of  railroads,  but  very 
few  ever  imagine  that,  valuable  and  even  necessary  to  societv  as  rail- 
roads are.  because  they  annihilate  time  and  space,  the  common  roads 
of  the  country,  those  which  lead  from  neighborhood  to  neighbor- 
hood, or  which  connect  the  farms  with  the  market  towns  of  the 
county,  are  for  more  valuable  and  necessary. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  that  roads  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Wherever  we  find  a  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture, 
civilization  and  refinement,  there  we  invariably  find  roads  of  the 
most  perfect  character.  And  the  converse  is  equally  true:  that 
where  a  people  are  but  little  advanced  in  civilization,  there  we  find 
roads  corresponding  to  this  backward  state  of  society.  "When  Ame- 
rica was  discovered  there  was  not  a  road,  properly  so-called,  on.  this 
continent.  There  were  a  few  paths  through  the  thick  forests,  along 
which  the  savage  occupants  of  this  Western  world  migrated  from  one 
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rude  hamlet,  to  another,  but  as  for  roads,  there  was  nothing  deserv- 
ing the  name.  In  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
nothing  approaching  to  a  road  can  be  found.  A  narrow  trail,  not 
wide  enough  for  two  persons  to  walk  abreast,  often  impeded  by  the 
rank  grass,  and  frequently  requiring  to  be  cut  away  with  the  knife, 
gives  to  the  rude  natives  of  these  countries  their  only  idea  of  a  road. 
Let  any  one  read  "Stephens'  Travels  in  Guatemala  and  Yucatan," 
and  notice  his  description  of  the  roads — narrow,  obscure  trails,  lined 
on  both  sides  with  the  cactus  and  other  prickly  plants,  which  tear 
the  garments  of  the  traveler  and  pierce  the  flesh,  and  thus  render 
locomotion  both  difficult  and  dangeroui.  And  what  is  the  character 
of  the  civilization  of  those  countries  ?  Exactly  corresponding  to  the 
roads. 

On  the  contrary,  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  of 
modern  time,  and  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  antiquity,  Ave  find  their 
roads  surpassing  those  of  all  other  nations.  It  may  at  first  strike  us 
with  surprise,  that  manners,  culture  and  morals  should  have  so  inti- 
mate a  connection  with  roads;  but  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  no 
nation  which  had  not  previously  provided  facilities  of  intercommuni- 
cation among  its  several  districts,  by  means  of  good  roads,  has  ever 
made  any  eminent  advance  in  science,  culture  or  civilization. 

A  question  may  be  asked  :  Do  the  roads  make  the  civilization,  or 
does  the  civilization  make  the  roads?  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  a 
little  of  both.  The  influence  of  roads  and  civilization  is  intimate 
and  reciprocal.  But  whether  roads  are  the  effect  or  the  cause,  it  is 
plain  that  the  existence  of  good  roads  is  indicative  of  the  progress  of 
a  nation  in  general  thrift  and  prosperity.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his 
work,  "Views  a-Foot  in  Europe,"  gives  us  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
magnificent  roads  that  are  found  throughout  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent,  smooth  and  hard,  with  easy  grades,  bordered  with  trees 
and  sodded  with  grass,  delighting  the  pedestrian  with  their  comfort 
and  beauty,  and  sufficing  for  the  conveyance  of  the  heaviest  loads  of 
produce  and  passengers.  On  these  roads  stage  coaches  are  often 
driven  at  a  speed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour,  writh  as  little 
fatigue  to  horses  as  results  from  a  speed  of  four  miles  an  hour  on 
our  Georgia  roads,  and  with  less  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles.  Mark 
Twain,  with  whose  "Innocents  Abroad"  you  are  all  familiar,  in 
speaking  of  the  roads  of  Italy  and  France,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "Why  these  roads  are  as  hard  as  adamant,  as  straight  as  a 
line,  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  as  white  as  snow.  When  it  is  too 
dark  to  see  any  other  object,  one  can  still  see  the  white  turnpikes  of 
France  and  Italy  ;  and  they  are  clean  enough  to  eat  from  without 
a  table-cloth."  Making  due  allowance  for  Mark's  exaggerated  and 
rollicking  style,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  statements  are  not  far  from 
the  truth. 

In  many  districts  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  corn  is  sometimes  ac- 
tually used  for  fuel,  instead  of  coal,  as  the  transportation  to  market 
would  cost  more  than  the  corn  would  sell  for  ;  and  this  waste,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  of  grain,  results  from  the  want  of  good  roads.     The 
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rich  silver  miles  in  many  parts  of  Mexico  are  comparatively  value- 
less, because  the  mads  are  so  few  and  so  bad,  that  the  expense  of 
transportation  would  exceed  the  value  of  the  metals  dug  from  them. 
The  same  want  of  roads  prevents  the  transportation  of  engines  and 
other  heavy  appliances  for  working  the  mines.  In  Brazil,  cattle 
are  slaughtered  simply  for  their  hides,  while  the  excellent  beef  they 
furnish  is  allowed  to  rot,  or  to  become  food  for  vultures,  because 
from  the  want  of  roads  it  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
market.  Nor  are  these  merely  isolated  instances.  IIow  many  sec- 
tions of  our  own  country  might  be  made  doubly  valuable  if  the  ac- 
cess to  them  were  easy  and  practicable.  What  immense  quantities 
of  the  finest  timber,  growing  in  the  forests  at  present  inaccessible, 
from  the  want  of  roads,  might  be  made  a  source  of  wealth,  by  open- 
ing easy  and  cheap  communication,  in  the  shape  of  good  roads.  In 
reading  the  accounts  of  travelers  in  Asia  and  Africa,  we  are  fre- 
quently surprised  at  their  slow  daily  progress — eight  or  ten  miles 
being  an  average  day's  journey.  We  forget  that  they  are  traveling 
in  a  country  where  there  is  nothing  that  deserves  to  be  cailed  a  road. 
Dr.  Durbin,  President  of  the  Middletown  University,  Connecticut, 
who  traveled  extensively  in  the  East,  states  that  there  is  not  a  de- 
cent common  road  in  any  of  the  countiies  under  the  Turkish  domin- 
ion. This  statement  corroborates  the  assertion,  that  good  roads  keep 
pace  with  the  improvement  and  progress  of  society.  Col.  II.  H. 
Jones,  in  his  recent  racy  letters  from  Cuba,  in  speaking  of  the  facili- 
ties for  inter-communication  on  the  Island,  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage :  '"Owing  to  the  terrible  condition  of  the  roads  in  the  interior, 
carts  and  wagons  are  almost  wholly  dispensed  with,  and  freight  is 
transported  upon  the  backs  of  horses,  asses  and  mules." 

The  benefits  of  good  roads  may  be  arranged  under  two  general 
heads  :  1st,  Those  which  affect  the  moral,  and  2d,  Those  which  ad- 
vance the  material  or  commercial  interests  of  the  community.  As 
an  example  of  the  first,  we  mav  take  the  change  which  was  affected 
in  the  high-lands  of  Scotland,  by  the  introduction  of  good  roads. 
The  Scottish  Highlanders  lived  in  a  rugged  and  mountainous  region, 
completely  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  only  approach  to 
their  wild  region  being  along  paths  so  narrow  as  barely  to  afford 
room  for  the  passage  of  persons  on  foot,  or  of  a  single  horseman. 
Their  isolation  from  the  world  resulted  in  making  them  a  rude  and 
clannish  community.  Marshal  Wade,  an  eminent  engineer,  was 
ordered  by  the  English  Government  to  open  a  great  military  road 
through  the  highlands.  The  result  was,  it  is  said,  that  his  road  did 
more  for  the  civilization  of  the  Highlanders  than  all  the  preceding 
efforts  of  the  British  sovereigns. 

About  a  hundred  vears  ago,  there  was  a  benighted  district  of 
country  in  the  southeast  corner  of  France.  The  inhabitants  lived 
almost  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outside  world,  shut  in  by  the  moun- 
tains, over  which  there  were  no  roads,  or  none  worthy  the  name.  A 
Moravian  minister,  by  the  name  of  Oberlin,  was  appointed  a  mission- 
ary to  this   people.     Instead  of  proceeding   at  once   to   preach  the 
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el  to  them,  he  proposed,  like  a  sensible  man,  to  improve  their 
physical  condition,  and  became  practically  an  engineer.  He  repre- 
sented to  the  people  how  much  their  physicial  condition  might  be 
improved  by  having  good  roads. so  thatthey  might  import  the  comforts 
of  life  from  other  parts  of  France.  To  this  the  people  were  at  first 
violently  opposed,  as  they  had  become  habituated  to  their  indolent  and 
style  of  life.  Their  fathers  had  made  such  roads  as 
thev  had  to  answer  all  their  purposes,  and  they  could  do  the  same. 
persevered  and  finally  led  cut  his  whole  community  to  open 
a  road.  He  taught  them  how  to  remove  the  rocks  by  blasting — to 
form  embankments,  and  to  build  bridges  over  the  streams.  The 
ice  opened,  led  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  articles  of 
comfort  and  luxury  from  abroad.  To  procure  the  means  of  pur- 
chasing articles  of  luxury,  the  people  were  induced  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  agriculture.  Then  followed  the  building  of  comfortable 
and  substantial  houses,  instead  of  the  miserable  shanties  in  which 
thev  had  formerly  burrowed.  After  this  transformation  in  their 
physical  condition,  Oberhn  proceeded  to  introduce  schools,  and 
preached  to  them  the  doctrines  of  a  pure  Christianity.  The  change 
that  ensued  in  the  whole  moral  and  physical  aspect  of  the  people  was 
a  wonderful  tribute  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  good  roads. 

Various  schemes,  such  as  direct  trade,  foreign  immigration,  etc,, 
have  been  proposed  within  the  last  few  years,  with  a  view  to  develop 
the  resources  of  our  State,  but  I  verily  believe  that  a  good  system  of 
town  and  country  roads  would  avail  tenfold  more  to  promote  the 
weal  verity  and  strength  of  our  State.     Our  State  is  now,  and 

probablv  always  will  be,  mostly  an  agricultural  country.  Every- 
thing, therefore,  which  serves  as  an  auxiliary  to  agriculture,  should  be 
fosf  .'Uraged.     A  system  of  good  common  roads  would 

ifford  ;ragernent  to  agriculture.     Let  such  roads  be  made,  and 

thus  afford  means  of  cheap  and  easy  transportation  to  market,  and 
the  farmer  would,  in  a  sense,  become  independent.  He  would  not  be 
-  haul  his  produce  through  almost  impassable  mud  holes, 
miry  _.  "  swamps,  to  a  market  where  he  is  forced  to  dis- 

pose unremunerative  prices,  rather  than  haul  it  home  again, 

but  he  could  wait  until  his  crop  should  be  called  for  at  his  own  door, 
or  until  he  could  learn  from  the  market  quotations,  that  it  was  to  his 
interest  to  ship  to  market. 

I  '  eli :  ■--  that  I  am  stating  the  truth  when  I  assert  that  had  roads 
cost  more  than  good  ones.  We  complain  heavilv  of  Radical  taxa- 
tion for  the  last  twelve  years,  and  we  have  abundant  and  just  reason 
for  complaint,  but  I  venture  the  assertion  that  we  pay  more  for  the 
privilege  of  riding  over  bad  roads  than  for  all  our  national.  State  and 
county  taxes  combined;  and  this  point,  I  think,  is  susceptible  of 
demonstration.  Now,  let  us  see  where  these  taxes  come  in.  Here 
is  a  farmer,  who,  for  the  comfort  of  himself  and  family,  invests 
$200  in  a  buggy.  Now,  on  a  system  of  hard,  smooth,  well-graded 
roa  ._  Id  to  last,  in  good  running  order,  for  fen  years. 

In  this   instance,  the  annual  outlay  for   buggies   is  twenty  dollars. 
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But  what  are  the  real  facts  in  the  case?  Does  the  buggy  last  ten  years? 
On  our  rough  and  uneven  roads,  with  ruts  and  holes  into  which  the 
wheels  are  constantly  falling,  with  the  momentum  of  sledge-hammers, 
we  doubt  whether  the  life  of  the  average  buggy  extends  beyond  five 
vears.  If  this  be  true,  then  there  is  an  annual  expense  of  $40  for 
buggies — $'20  more  per  annum  than  in  the  case  of  good  roads.  This 
extia  3-0  per  annum  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  tax  for  the 
privilege  of  using  bad  roads.  And  now  multiply  this  tax  for  every 
man  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  rides  in  a  buggy,  and  what  a  fear- 
ful array  of  figures  does  it  bring  out  :  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  bad 
roads.  What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  the  buggy,  holds  good  with 
reference  to  every  class  of  vehicles,  from  the  $900  pleasure  carriage 
down  through  the  list  of  road  wagons,  carts  and  humbler  convey- 
ances. I  venture  to  say,  that  if  we  could  get  at  the  extra  cost  of 
carriages,  buggies,  wagons,  etc.,  with   the  wear  and  tear  of  harness, 
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and  the  unnecessary  consumption  of  horses  and  mules,  we  should  be 
astonished  at  the  huge  amount,  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  this  fearful 
array  of  items  would  foot  up,  to  say  nothing  of  personal  discomfort  and 
the  wear  and  tear  of  patience,  which  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dollars 
and  dimes,  but  which  seriously  detract  from  enjoyment. 

Again,  another  heavy  tax  which  we  pay  for  bad  roads  is  this,  that 
we  are  compelled  to  keep  a  number  of  horses  and  pay  an  amount  for 
their  support,  which  would  not  be  necessary  under  a  system  of  good. 
roads.  It  is  a  fundamental  maxim  with  eminent  road  makers,  such 
as  McAdam,  Telford  and  Stephenson,  that  a  good  road  should  be 
perfectly  level,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  nature  of  the  country  will  allow. 
Trustworthy  experiments  by  these  engineers  have  shown  that  when 
a  road  rises  one  foot  in  height  for  twenty  of  its  length,  a  horse  can 
draw  continuously  only  one-half  the  load  that  he  can  draw  on  a  level, 
and,  therefore,  on  such  a  road  two  horses  will  be  needed  to  do  the 
work  of  one.  Now,  take  the  common  county  and  neighborhood 
roads  in  our  State.  How  many  of  them  can  you  find  that  have  as 
good  a  grade  as  one  in  twenty  ?  How  very  frequently  do  we  find 
a  grade  of  one  in  ten,  or  even  as  high  as  one  in  five  ?  If  a  horse  can 
pull  only  half  his  proper  load,  when  the  grade  of  the  voad  rises  one 
in  twenty,  of  course  when  it  rises  one  in  ten  he  can  draw  but  one- 
fourth  of  his  proper  load.  And  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  many 
portions  of  our  roads  do  have  this  injurious  grade.  What  is  the  con- 
sequence ?  If  the  load  of  the  horse  is  adapted  to  his  power  of  draw- 
ing on  the  level  road,  it  follows  that  when  he  comes  to  a  hill,  rising 
one  in  twenty,  or  still  worse,  of  one  in  ten,  his  strength  is  overtaxed, 
he  becomes  prematurely  worn  out,  and  there  is  a  consumption  of 
horse  flesh  which  has  to  be  resupplied  with  ne;v  horses — in  their  last 
analysis,  meaning  simply  money.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  load  of  the 
horse  is  accommodated  to  what  he  can  easily  draw  up  a  slope  of  one 
in  twenty,  or  of  one  in  ten,  then  he  is  underworked  on  the  level  por- 
tions of  the  road,  and  an  excess  of  horses  must  be  maintained  to  sup- 
ply this  inequality  of  work.  I  think  it  a  moderate  estimate  to  say, 
that  taking  all  the  farms  in  our  State,  at  least  one-fifth  more  horses 
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are  fed  and  maintained  to  do  the  hauling  over  bad  roads  that  would 
not  be  required  on  a  system  of  good  roads.  If  this  hypothesis  be 
correct,  then  do  we  not  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  bad  roads, 
equivalent  to  the  expense  of  supporting  one-fifth  of  the  horses  and 
mules  in  Georgia  ? 

Another  place  where  the  tax  for  bad  roads  comes  in,  is  the  loss  of 
time.  Here  is  a  farmer  who  lives  ten  miles  from  Americus,  or 
some  other  market  town.  He  has  a  wagon  and  two  good  mules  ;  he 
loads  on  two  bales  of  cotton  and  starts  for  Americus.  With  the  rut- 
ty and  boggy  roads,  steep  hills  and  deep  mud  holes,  you  know  it  is 
a  good  day's  work  to  get  those  two  bales  to  Americus,  and  return  in 
the  day.  We  will  suppose  at  a  moderate  estimate,  that  his  wagon  and 
team  are  worth  $2.50  per  day.  Now,  suppose  that  farmer  had  a  firm, 
smooth,  well-graded  road,  over  which  to  drive  his  wagon,  it  would  be 
just  as  easy  for  his  team  to  carry  four  bales,  as  it  is  now  to  carry 
only  two;  in  other  words,  he  could  then  accomplish  in  one  day  the 
same  amount  of  hauling  that  now  requires  two  days.  His  team,  as  I 
have  said,  being  estimated  at  82.50  per  day.  and  his  being  compelled 
to  take  two  days  to  accomplish  the  work  of  one,  is  it  not  a  logical 
inference  the  farmer  pays  a  tax  of  $2.50  a  day  for  the  privilege  of 
using  bad  roads?  Now  multiply  this  item  by  the  number  of  farm- 
ers in  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  go  through  the  identical  process 
numberless  times  during  the  year,  and  what  a  fearful  burden  of  tax- 
ation it  piles  up.  If  this  tax  came  in  a  visible,  tangible  shape,  or  if 
it  were  collected  by  Government  officials,  backed  up  by  bayonets,  what 
an  amount  of  righteous  indignation  it  would  provoke  !  But  it  comes 
so  noiselessly  and  quietly,  that  our  people  bear  it  with  the  equanimity 
of  christian  martyrs,  and  indeed  seldom  think  of  it  as  a  tax  at  all. 

At  a  certain  town  in  Georgia,  which  annually  ships  from  ten  to 
twelve  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  there  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  long, 
narrow  causeway  leading  to  a  bridge  ;  said  bridge  and  causeway  be- 
ing wider  than  necessary  for  one  vehicle  and  yet  not  wide  enough  for 
two.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  vehicle  fairly  secured  the  entrance  to 
the  causeway,  it  was  necessary  for  the  other  vehicles  at  the  end  of 
the  bridge,  no  matter  how  many  they  were,  to  wait  until  the  first 
vehicle  had  entirely  passed  over.  On  one  occasion  I  passed  this 
causeway,  and  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  I  counted  eighteen  vehicles — 
buggies  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  wagons  loaded  with  cotton,  carts 
with  wood,  etc.  There  they  stood,  on  a  wintry  day,  reminding 
one  of  "Patience  sitting  on  a  monument  smiling  at  Grief,"  wait- 
ing, With  christian  resignation,  for  a  one-horse  team  to  draw  its  slow 
length  across  the  causeway  and  over  the  bridge.  The  owners  of 
these  vehicles  never  once  dreamed  that  they  were  paying  the  heaviest 
sort  of  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  riding  over  a  causeway,  too  narrow 
for  two  vehicles  to  go  abreast ;  nor  did  they  once  imagine,  that  the 
loss  of  time  in  buggies,  wagons,  carts,  etc.,  with  the  vexation  inci- 
dent thereto,  would  have  paid  the  cost  of  constructing  a  wider  em- 
bankment, twice  over,  in  one  season. 

All  this  is  altered  now.     To  the  credit  of  that  town,  be  it  said,  a 
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few  enterprising  citizens  saw  the  heavy  tax  they  were  paying,  and 
resolved  to  pay  it  no  longer;  and  now  they  have  a  broad  embank- 
ment and  a  wide  bridge,  ample  enough  to  cover  any  amount  of 
travel. 

Years  ago,  before  railroads  had  made  their  present  stride,  men 
doing  business  on  Wall  Street,  New  York,  often  had  their  residences 
in  the  country,  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  city.  Regularly  every 
morning,  they  came  into  their  place  of  business  by  private  conveyance, 
occupying  an  hour  in  the  transit.  Now,  the  same  men  have  their 
country  seats  on  the  batiks  of  the  Hudson,  forty  miles  from  the  city; 
and  yet,  with  the  same  regularity  and  promptness  as  before,  they 
are  seen  at  their  Wall  street  offices— their  trip  to  the  city,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  improved  facilities  for  traveling,  occupying  no  more 
than  formerly.  Although  forty  miles  from  the  city,  they  are,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  just  as  near  to  it  as  before.  The  same  prin- 
ciple, though,  of  course,  in  a  modified  degree,  applies  to  common 
roads. 

To  recapitulate  briefly  the  advantages  of  good  roads,  we  would 
say  : 

1.  With  a  system  of  good,  common  roads,  carriages,  busies* 
wagons,  harness,  and  even  horses  themselves,  would  last  nearly  twice 
as  long,  and  thus  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  expense  for  these 
necessary  articles  would  be  saved. 

2.  They  would  enable  our  people  to  dispense  with  a  large  portion 
of  their  horses  and  mules,  by  enabling  fewer  horses  to  do°the  same 
work  now  done  by  a  larger  number. 

3.  The  saving  of  time  in  making  journeys,  or  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  conveyance  of  larger  loads  by  the  same  teams,  would  fur- 
nish no  inconsiderable  saving  of  expense,  which  could  add  to  the 
general  wealth. 

4.  They  would  enhance  the  value  of  land  ;  for  farms  at  some  dis- 
tance from  market  would,  virtually  and 'practically,  be  brought  within 
half  their  original  distance. 

Some  one  may  ask  this  question  :  "What  do  you  mean  by  a  good 
road?"  Answering  this  question  in  a  practical  manner,  I  would 
say  that  a  good  road  should  be  hard,  smooth,  and  as  nearly  level  as 
practicable  ;  hard,  in  order  to  diminish  the  friction,  and  enable  heavy 
loads  to  be  carried  with  the  least  expenditure  of  animal  power'; 
smooth,  (that  is,  free  from  holes  or  ruts),  so  that  the  road  may  not 
become  muddy  by  rains,  and  that  the  tractive  power  of  the  horse 
may  be  most  effective;  level,  in  order  that  the  heaviest  loads  may  be 
easily  carried  without  straining  the  horse,  or  without  overtaxing  his 
strength. 


No  folly  is  greater  than  that  of  impatience.  Time  passes  swiftly, 
and  even  while  we  lament,  it  is  hurrying  us  on  toward  an  end  from 
which  we  will  shrink,  yet  shrink  in  vain. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RIVERSIDE  FARM  PAPERS.— No.  3. 

Green  Manures. — I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  make  as  much 
barn-yard  manure  as  I  wanted,  and  commercial  fertilizers  are  danger- 
ous  things  to  come  in  contact  with  a  farmer's  pocket,  so  I  touch  them 
lightly;  then  what  is  the  next  best  resort?  Green  manures.  In  the  fall 
of  1876,  I  determined  to  try  rye.  as  a  fallow  crop,  and  sowed  a  twenty- 
five  acre  lot  in  it,  and  the  following  May  I  plowed  it  under,  when  fully 
headed,  and  sowed  black  peas,  one  bushel  per  acre  (having  used  the 
same  quantity  of  rye).  We  had  a  nice  pea  fallow,  and  plowed  them 
under  about  the  first  of  October,  and  sowed  wheat  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  1877.  List  year  we  cut  the  wheat,  and  though  it  had 
the  rust  very  badly,  we  made  between  twelve  and  fifteen  bushels  per 
acre.  The  growth  of  the  straw  was  verv  fine,  and  I  am  confident  we 
would  have  made  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre,  but  for  the 
rust,  on  land  that  would  not,  before  these  green  fallows,  have  made 
ten  bushels  of  wheat.  I  now  believe  you  may  grow  wheat  on  the 
same  lands  every  year  by  following  each  crop  with  a  pea-fallow, 
along  with  ten  bushels  of  lime  per  acre,  applied  when  the  peas  are 
fallowed  in.  We  did  not  apply  any  lime  on  our  fallow,  as  the  land  had 
been  limed  a  few  years  before,  with  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  I  verily 
believe  the  lands  can  be  cropped,  as  above  stated,  and  constantly  im- 
prove!. We  should  never  buy  peas  to  sow  but  once,  and  thus  save 
our  seed  each  year,  even  if  you  have  to  sow  a  separate  lot  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  tried  peas  as  a  fallow  crop  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  find  them  the  best  and  cheapest  substitute  for  barn-yarn  ma- 
nures that  the  poor  land  farmer  can  find.  They  are  good  to  sow  on 
the  corn  lands,  at  the  last  working  in  June,  and  fallow  in  when  the 
corn  is  cut  off  in  October:  and  I  have  been  told,  by  some  old  farmers, 
that  they  will  improve  the  land  just  as  much,  if  left  until  the  frost 
kills  them,  and  then  fallow,  as  when  fallowed  under  green.  If  all 
farmers  would  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  feed  and  improve 
their  lands,  we  would  soon  have  a  different  country  from  the  present. 

Soiling. — It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  among  own- 
ers of  small  farms,  that  it  is  much  cheaper  and  more  profitable  to  keep 
their  cattle  up  in  small  lots,  where  there  is  a  plenty  of  shade  and 
good,  pure  water,  especially  during  our  summer  and  fall  months,  un- 
til frost,  and  to  raise  green  crops  for  them  and  cut  and  carry  it  to 
the  cattle.  It  will  take  about  five  acres  apiece  to  give  cows  a  good 
pasture  from  spring  to  fall,  and  half  an  acre  of  green  food  would 
give  them  a  plenty  of  nice,  rich  food  all  the  time.  You  can  begin 
by  sowing  rye  in  August  and  September  for  early  feed,  then 
rye  and  oats  in  February  and  March  ;  also  clover  and  orchard  grass 
crops  :  then  corn  in  drills  in  May,  June  and  July  ;  also  millet  in 
the  same  three  months  ;  and  if  you  begin  with  American  in  May  and 
German  directly  after,  you  can  easily  obtain  an  endless  variety  and 
abundance  of  excellent  food  all  the  season  ;  and  having  your  cattle 
in  a  small  place  you  can  save  the  manure  to  so  much  better  advan- 
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tage,  and  if  properly  managed,  each  animal  will  make  enough  ma- 
nure to  raise  all  the  food  needed  for  it  during  the  year.  These  are  not 
mere  theories,  but  solid  facts,  that  will  satisfy  any  one  who  will  take 
the  proper  pains  and  care  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Chesterfield,  Va.  F.  Guy. 


j^toch  5clm'tmcut- 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,   BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


STOCK  FEEDING  IN  EASTERN  VIRGINIA. 
In  the  May  number  of  this  journal  appeared  two  articles  from  the 
pens  of  practical  farmers  of  Eastern  Virginia — Messrs.  Guy  and  Stacy — 
for  which  we  thank  those  gentlemen.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the 
policy  marked  out  in  our  article  on  sheep  for  Southside  Virginia,  as,  in 
our  judgment,  the  only  way  for  that  section  out  of  the  "Slough  of  Des- 
pond," receives  such  strong  confirmation  in  the  practical  results  of 
Messrs.  Guy  and  Blacher,  as  set  forth  in  the  articles  referred  to.  Mr. 
Blacher's  success  in  raising  roots  for  feeding,  shows  that  we  were  right 
in  our  estimate  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  in  Eastern  Virginia 
generally.  Col.  Guy  tells  us,  "We  have  fed  this  winter  fifty  head  of 
cattle,  fifteen  horses  and  mules,  sixty  sheep,  fifteen  or  twenty  hogs,  and 
will  soon  finish  manuring,  heavily,  forty  acres  of  laud/'  To  every 
farmer  in  Eastern  Virginia,  we  would  sa3T,  "Go  thou  and  do  likewise.' 
We  believe  we  had  the  pleasure  to  serve  on  a  Shorthorn  Committee  with 
Mr,  Blacher  at  the  State  Fair  on  one  occasion,  and  found  him  the  best 
informed  judge  of  those  cattle  we  ever  saw  on  a  committee  at  the  Fair. 
If  his  neighbors  fail  to  learn  of  him  how  to  make  roots  and  feed  cattle, 
and  make  manure  and  clover  and  orchard  grass,  it  will  be  their  own 
fault.  We  have  heard  much  all  our  life-long  about  the  skill  and  pluck 
of  Yankee  farmers,  but  there  are  no  farmers  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  can  compare  with  the  British  in  practical  skill.  If  we  cau  draw 
out  such  letters  as  Mr.  Stacy's,  from  time  to  time,  to  show  what  has  been 
and  can  be  done  in  Eastern  Virginia  by  wise  management  of  the  lands, 
which  now,  all  things  considered,  we  verily  believe  to  be  the  cheapest  in 
the  entire  world,  they  will  do  more  good  than  all  the  immigration 
agencies  ever  set  on  foot.  If  our  "Bureau  of  Immigration"  will  publish 
Mr.  Stacy's  letter  in  some  of  the  leading  English  papers,  it  will  do  more 
good  than  four  miles  of  statistics  heaped  up  in  a  cellar  somewhere  about 
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Richmond.  We  are  satisfied  that  no  country  cau  surpass  Eastern  "Vir- 
ginia as  a  stock-feeding  country,  and  that  a  system  of  agriculture  and  a 
rotation  of  crops  and  manures  based  on  stock-feeding  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture, will  one  day  produce  results  which  will  justify  the  lines  we  are 
now  penning;  not  perhaps  until  the  hand  which  pens  them  has  van- 
ished; nevertheless,  the  day  will  come.  h\  the  same  number  of  the 
Planter  and  Farmer  in  which  Mr.  Stacy's  letter  appears,  Col.  Beverley 
tells  us  that  the  farmers  of  Loudoun  and  Fauquier  are  feeding  out  all 
their  corn  crops.  Formerly  they  sold  all  the  grain  they  could  spare. 
Now,  many  of  them  buy  grain  largely  to  feed  on  their  lauds.  Few  bet- 
ter farmers  are  anywhere  to  be  found  than  in  those  counties  ;  few  rural 
populations  anywhere  in  the  world  equal  them  in  general  intelligence. 
They  are  adapting  themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  post-bellum 
times.  They  began  under  circumstances  adverse  and  disheartening  to  a 
degree  unexampled,  but  they  are  advancing  in  the  teeth  of  adversity  ; 
the  worst  has  been  successfully  encountered,  and,  within  another  decade 
those  of  us  who  live  will  see  those  people  on  the  high  road  to  prosperous 
times.  Nothing  can  prevent  it  but  bad  and  wicked  legislation.  Col. 
Beverley  apologizes  for  discussing  political  topics  in  the  Planter  and 
Farmer.  We  see  no  necessity  for  that  apology.  We  hold  it  to  be  pecu- 
liarly the  province  of  au  agricultural  journal  to  discuss  just  such  topics. 
No  class  of  men  are  so  much  interested  in  preventing  bad  legislation 
as  farmers.  They  never  see  those  questions  discussed  in  the  newspapers., 
which  seldom  rise  above  the  level  of  a  time-serving  policy.  At  this 
very  time,  while  our  European  meat  trade  is  perishing  of  neglect,  thou- 
sands are  being  voted  to  pay  the  barn-burners  of  Grant  and  Sheridan, 
for  wantonly  destroying  the  property  of  non-combattants,  in  brutal  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  civilized  war.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  feed  cattle 
and  make  manure  and  improve  our  lands,  if  we  are  to  be  robbed  by 
ruinous  and  vindictive  taxation,  and  our  own  representatives  vote  un- 
heard of  rewards  to  the  scoundrels  who  ought  to  be  in  penitentiaries  as 
barn-burners  and  horse-thieves.  The  farmers  must  not  only  learn  how 
to  produce,  but  they  must  learn  how  to  use  their  numerical  strength  to 
protect  themselves  from  legislative  robbery.  "State  Rights"  views  can 
prevent  gentlemen  from  voting  money  to  protect  our  domestic  animals 
from  destruction,  but  not  from  voting  vast  pensions  to  every  fellow  who 
claims  to  have  fought  for  the  Union.  Does  not  every  man  know  that 
in  no  country  cau  there  be  any  real  prosperity  where  agriculture  lan- 
guishes? And  who  does  not  know  that  the  prosperity  of  Americau  agri- 
culture depends  strictly  upon  the  live  stock  interest.  Nowhere  north 
of  the  Potomac  are  so  many  advantages  possessed  by  any  section  for 
root-growing  aud  stock-feeding;  in  short,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Eug- 
lish  system  of  farming,  as  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Aud,  then,  there  is  Nor- 
folk, the  best  port  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  the  shipment  of  live  stock 
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or  of  fresh   or   cured    meat   abroad.     What   else    do    we   want?     We 
propose  to  discuss  the  feeding  value  of  some  particular  sorts  of  animal 
rations  and  the  value  of  the  residues  as  manure — not  upon  the  dollar 
and  cent   view  of  the  matter,  which   we  ageee   with   Dr.   Voelcker  in 
thinking  can  not  be  maintained.      We  shall   call   in   the  aid  of  analysis 
with  the  expectation  that  it  can   throw  much  light  upon  the  question, 
but  not  with  the  expectation  of  establishing  a  table  of  exact  values. 
Experience  establishes  that  a  substance  rich  in  albuminous  matters  is 
also  rich  in  the  minerals  that  constitute  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  of  the 
bones  and  other  tissues  of  the  auimal's  body.     It   further  establishes 
that  iu  proportion  to   the  richness  of  the  fond  in  these  valuable  sub- 
stances will  be  the  value  of  the-  manure  of  whatsoever  animals  may  be 
fed  upon  it.     There  is  much  less  difference  between   the   values  of  the 
manures  of  different  sorts  of  animals  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 
The  value  of  manure  depends  rather  upon  the  sort  of  food  consumed, 
than  upon  the  sort  of  animals  to  which  it  is  fed.     Much  also  depends  on 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  animals.     Again,   much   of  the   value  of 
any  sort  of  manure  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  subjecting  it  to   waste  from 
neglect  after  it  is  formed.     It  has  been  proposed  to  value  feeding  stuff 
according  to   their  contents  of  nitrogen,  but  it  is  admitted  that  such  a 
plan  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  practice.     Such  a  method  would  give  much 
better  results  iu  arriving  at  the  manurial  value  of  the  residue,  since  the 
value  of  any  animal  manure  depends  ur.on  its  contents  of  nitrogen  and 
the  mineral  matters  of  the  ash,  which,  as  abo:e  stated,  are  in  all  forms 
of  organic  matter  correlated  with  each  other,   and   apparently  equally 
available,  as  they  exist  in  the  dung  and  urine  of  different  animals.     As 
stock-feeding  must  be  undertaken  in  Eastern  Virginia  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  system  designed  for  the  recuperation  and  improvement  of  the 
lands,  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  residue  as  manure  is  a  question 
of  leading  interest.     Now,  in  valuing  the  manure  of  animals,  many  of 
the  difficulties  of  valuing  commercial   manures  are  eliminated,  because 
experience  shows  that  the  whole  of  the   fertilizing  elements  are  present 
in  a  readily  available  form  in  all  animal  manures.     And,  in  comparing 
such  manures  with  each  other,  very  accurate  results  may  be  arrived  at' 
The  whole  difficulty,  in  fact,  in  making  accurate  comparative  estimates 
of  the  values  of  commercial  manures,  depends  upon  the  fact  that  no  re- 
liable method  is  known  to  science  of  determining  the  comparative  avail- 
ability of  the  same  substance  as  it  occurs  in  different  forms.     Upon  this 
question,  analysis  does  not  throw   much   light.     If  combined  nitrogen 
for  instance,  were  equally  capable  in  all  its  forms  of  affording  nutriment 
to  plants,  all  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  agricultural   chemistry 
would  become  au  exact  science  to  that  extent.     In  commercial  products, 
such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  regards  any  of  the  elements  of  plant 
food,  and  especially  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.     In  the  farm  yard 
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manure  all  the  elements  of  plant  food  found  are  available  to  about  the 
same  extent,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  food  or  the  kind  of  animals  fed. 
In  practice,  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  elements  of  plant  food 
existing  in  the  litter  and  food  of  the  animals  is  recovered  in  the  manure, 
and  besides  this,  the  manure  contains  nothing  else  of  any  value.  It  is, 
therefore,  plain  that  by  inspecting  the  analysis  of  two  different  sorts  of 
food,  we  may  determine  before-hand  which  will  produce  the  best  manure; 
but  we  cannot  determine  in  dollars  and  cents  what  the  value  of  either  is  to 
anv  farmer.  Animal  manures  may  be  compared  with  each  other,  but 
not  with  any  definite  standard  of  value.  Of  two  animal  manures,  we 
mav  sav,  with  confidence,  one  of  them  is  of  more  value  than  the  other; 
but  how  much  more  we  cannot  say,  for  there  is  no  means  known  whereby 
vre  mav  arrive  at  the  actual  value  of  any  manure,  nor  could  we  arrive 
-  value  in  comparison  with  that  of  another  manure,  except  that  it 
appears  to  be  established  by  the  results  of  experience  that  there  is  no  ma- 
terial difference  in  the  availability  of  the  different  elements  of  plant 
food  in  the  excreta  of  different  animals  as  above  urged.  In  commercial 
manures  so  widely  do  the  elements  differ  in  this  respect  in  the  different 
samples,  that  the  best  methods  of  comparing  them  with  each  other  do 
not  differ  materially  from  guess-work.  In  the  purchase  of  them,  the 
farmer  must  depend  upon  the  reputation  of  the  "Brand"'  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  effect  it  produces  en  his  own  land  and  crops.  Of  this  the 
farmer  may  rest  well  assured,  that  the  value  of  the  manure  resulting 
from  feeding  a  ton  of  meal  or  oil  cake  will  be  worth  far  more  than  that 
which  results  from  feeding  to  the  same  animals  a  ton  of  turnips  or  po- 
tatoes :  and  it  is  important  to  study  diligently  the  problem  how  so  to 
feed  2$  to  obtain  the  greatest  gain  in  the  shortest  time  in  the  animals, 
and  to  secure  the  most  valuable  manurial  residue.  In  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, close  to  I  r  _  : ....  keta  u  if  :-.  and  needing  so  sadly  a  system 
of  agriculture  calculated  to  increase  the  productiveness  5  thin  and 
worn  soils,  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  feeding  of  animals  ought  to 
be  the  leading  feature  in  that  system,  and  that  without  it,  there  cannot 
-ibly  be  any  success  there.  We  earnestly  advise  the  people  of  that 
section  to  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction  at  once,  and,  generally 
speaking,  to  put  sheep  in  the  lead.  Swine,  of  the  improved  breeds, 
ought  also  to  be  generally  introduced.  Let  clover,  peas,  &c,  forced 
with  gvpsum,  and  roots  forced  with  phosphates,  produce  the  soil  pro- 
ducts to  be  converted  into  meat  and  manure,  and  supplement  these  with 
bought  fertilizers.     So  shall  you  prosper  ;  otherwise  not. 

PEOF.  SHELDON  OX  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 
Prof.  Sheldon,  Royal  Agricultural  College,  England,  gives  his  views 
on  the  pi  >f  the  agriculture  of  that  country,  in  a 

letter  to  the  Xationa!  Livt   Stock  Journal.     The  views  of  the  learned 
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gentleman  are  gloomy  enough.  He  believes  that  a  radical  change  in 
the  whole  system  of  agriculture  and  the  tenure  of  land  is  impending ; 
that  there  is  a  period  of  "over  production"  all  over  the  world  ;  aud  that 
American  competition  in  the  meat  markets  of  England  has  had  but  lit- 
tle effect  in  producing  this  state  of  affairs.  In  our  opiuion  it  is  not  the 
agriculture  but  the  manufactures  of  England  that  are  nearly  driven 
from  the  field  in  markets  of  great  importance,  which  they  have 
heretofore  monopolized.  A  country  which  attempts  to  be  a  universal 
free-trader,  in  the  face  of  the  combined  opposition  of  all  leading  com- 
mercial nations,  and  in  the  face  of  modern  facilities  for  quick  and  safe 
transportation  of  even  the  most  perishable  products,  will,  we  think, 
necessarily  go  to  the  wall.  We  believe  that  England  has  passed  her 
culminating  point,  because  prime  industrial  factors  are  now  operating 
permanently  against  her  and  in  favor  of  other  nations.  In  the  face  of 
her  industrial  difficulties,  she  cannot  maintain  her  supremacy  in  the 
quality  of  her  manufactures  which  would  keep  her  permanently  in  her 
position  as  the  industrial  mistress  of  the  world,  and  nothing  else  possibly 
can.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Sheldon  thinks,  and  it  seems  to  be  clear,  that 
his  country  must  take  less  beef  from  ours  or  pay  less  per  pound  for  it 
hereafter.  This  accords  perfectly  with  the  position  we  took  on  this  sub- 
ject some  mouths  back,  in  discussing  the  outlook  for  the  American  meat 
trade  for  the  then  commencing  year.  One  of  the  first  inevitable  effects 
of  general  industrial  depression  is  that  the  poor  stop  eating  meat.  It  is 
not  possible  for  British  industry  to  make  a  permanent  rally  in  the  face  of 
the  existing  order  of  things.  Radical  changes  must  take  place  first,  which 
can  take  place  only  painfully  and  slowly.  It  is  not  possible  to  tear 
down  and  rebuild  so  mighty  a  structure  within  a  few  months  or  years. 
The  movement  of  vast  social  and  industrial  revolutions  is  necessarily 
slow,  and  their  progress  unsteady.  The  tendency  of  American  effort 
should  be  in  the  direction  of  improving  the  home  markets  for  all  pro. 
ducts  by,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  extending  and  diversifying  the  field  of 
home  enterprise  aud  industry,  and  pre-eminently  above  all  countries  is 
this  true  of  Virginia  and  the  South — the  great  staple  producing  States 
of  America.  The  legitimate  fruits  of  the  possession  of  our  great  world- 
staples  have  been  wrung  from  us  by  nefarious  misgovern ment ;  and  we 
should  now  retrieve  that  mistake  into  which  we  fell  at  first — diversify  our 
products,  build  up  our  home  markets  and  manufactures,  and  then  our 
own  people  will  be  meat  eaters.  We  do  not  believe  in  over-production, 
as  our  readers  know.  The  evil  generally,  so-called  by  publicists,  is  really 
under-consumption.  When  from  the  slow  operation  of  bad  laws  and 
vicious  political  systems,  or  on  account  of  those  vast  evolutions  of  social 
progress,  which  the  lapse  of  time  slowly  but  surely  develops,  periods  of  in- 
dustrial depression  come  when  the  laboring  poor  are  reduced  to  half 
time  and  half  wages  ;  they  are  reduced  at  the  same  time  to  even  less  than 
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half  .rations,  for  if  the  poor  work  not,  neither  can  they  eat.  In  England 
the  poor  are  not  at  work,  nor  is  there  any  prospect  that  they  will  he  pro- 
vided with  profitable  employment  at  any  early  day  :  bo  that  while  the 
home  demand  for  meat  was  in  this  depressed  condition,  suddenly  ihe 
country  began  to  be  flooded  with  an  apparently  limited  foreign  supply  of 
the  very  best  quality.  In  the  face  of  such  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
of  necessity  the  home  market  must  break  down  ;  of  course,  Mr.  Sheldon 
is  right,  they  must  buy  less  meat  or  get  it  for  a  less  price.  The  last  will 
happen.  The  inducement  for  American  export  will  gradually  cease 
and  the  supply  lessen.  It  may  be  peremptorily  checked  by  a  duty,  and 
we  believe  that  it  will  be.  The  temporary  exclusion  of  live  cattle  will 
not  answer.  Nothing  but  an  import  tax  on  meat  will  save  the  British 
farmer.  Other  expedients  will  be  temporary  and  irritative,  at  home 
and  abroad,  that  will  be  final  and  satisfactory,  and  we  need  entertain  no 
doubt  of  its  adoption.  England  can  no  longer  defy  competition,  either 
with  her  soil  products,  her  manufactures  or  her  meat  products.  A  sys- 
tem of  manufactures,  encouraged  at  home,  and  a  home  market  developed, 
will  produce  the  desire  among  people  abroad  to  come  among  us.  A 
home  market  is  the  best  market.  That  is  the  lesson  for  the  new  South 
to  learn.  Less ''educational  communism,"  fewer  officials  of  all  sorts  to  pay  : 
diminution  of  the  rateof  taxation,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  taxable 
values  ;  these  things  will  cause  an  influx  of  population  and  that  diversi- 
ty of  industries,  essential  to  the  smooth  working  of  the  complex  and 
cumbrous  machinery  of  modern  life.  The  best  we  can  do  for  our  Eng- 
lish cousins  is  to  invite  them  to  come  over  and  make  their  homes  here, 
and  cast  in  their  lot  with  us,  and  do  like  Mr.  Blacher,  in  Amelia  county. 
Va.,  as  set  forth  in  the  May  number  of  this  Journal,  or  come  to  Rich- 
mond, the  most  beautiful  city  which  the  world  contains,  and  select  from 
the  whole  field  of  manufacturing  enterprise,  spreading  all  abroad  most  in- 
vitingly. Never  inind  the  repudiators.  cousins  :  those  fellows  will  not 
be  heard  of  much  hereafter  ;  they  are  dead  mostly,  or  moribund  certain- 
ly. That  is  the  best  remedy  for  hard  times  in  Eugland.  It  will  be  very 
lon°r  to  wait  for  better  times  over  tli9re. 


THE  BEST  SIZE  FOR  SADDLE  AND  HARNESS  HORSES. 

We  believe  that  the  present  rage  for  mere  size  in  horses,  especially  in 
saddle  and  harness  horses,  is  not  founded  in  good  judgment.  Very  few 
horses  above  sixteen  bauds  high,  are  possessed  of  sufficient  activity  to  be 
either  pleasant  or  safe  under  the  saddle.  Very  few  large  horses  are 
symmetrical  in  their  proportions  when  not  in  action  ;  when  in  action  they 
are  worse.  In  general  terms,  our  studies  and  experience  in  horse-flesh 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  twenty  first-class  saddle  and  har- 
ness horses  from  fifteen  hands,  one  inch,  to  fifteen  hands,  three  inches,  to 
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one  sixteen  hands  or  upwards  high.  Now,  as  to  gentlemen's  driving 
horses,  the  weight  of  a  gentleman's  buggy  of  modern  make  does  not 
greatly  exceed  150  pounds  :  the  average  gentleman  himself  weighs 
about  as  much.  Why  have  a  huge  pair  of  horses,  sixteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  to  pull  such  a  trivial  load?  But  is  it  said  that  you  want 
the  load  taken  over  the  road  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  the  rate  kept, 
up  for  a  long  distance  ?  Notwithstanding  some  notable  exceptions,  me- 
dium-sized horses  are  best  as  weight  pullers  and  at  long  distances  on  the 
road  and  track.  The  great  trainer,  Hiram  Woodruff,  was  fully  im- 
pressed with   this  fact,  and   left  his  opinion  upon  record.     In  trotting  to 

.  ns,  this  truth  has  been  especially  noted.  Now  as  the  weight  of  ve- 
hicles diminishes  and  excellence  of  roads  improves,  we  clamor  for  in- 
creased size  for  its  own  sake  in  our  horses.  We  are  free  to  admit  that 
we  cannot  see  the  force  of  it.  In  front  of  an  old  fashioned  coach,  of 
massive  build  and  great  weight,  a  pair  of  small  or  even  medium  sized 
horses,  looked  out  of  place  :  equally  so,  we  think,  a  very  large  horse 
looks  in  front  of  a  skeleton  pleasure  wagon.  We  believe  that  good  taste 
and  good  judgment  would  discountenance  horses  above  sixteen  hands 
high  for  any  purpose  other  than  the  slowest  and  heaviest  draught.  We 
think  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  a  better  standard  than  sixteen  hands,  but 
we  would,  in  no  case  go  above  sixteen  in  thesaddie  and  driving  horse,  for  an 
animal  to  breed  from.  Of  all  vain  thiugs  it  is  the  vainest  to  hope  to  in- 
crease the  size  of  the  stock  by  selecting  stallions  seventeen  hands  high  to 
breed  to  mares  fourteen  hands  three  inches,  to  fifteen  hands  three 
inches.  We  have  seen  too  many  curiosities  in  horse  flesh  produced  by 
this  mode  of  breeding  huge,  overgrown  brutes  of  stallions  to  neat,  small 
marcs,  to  ever  have  any  confidence  in  that  method.   We  are  satisfied  that 

gentlemen's  saddle  and  driving  horses,  fifteen  and  a  half  hands  is  the 
best  possible  standard.  Let  the  stallion  be  of  that  height  and  the  mare 
an  inch  or  two  inches  taller,  and  we  will  not  generally  find  the  colt,  prop- 
perly  reared,  deviating  greatly  from  the  desired  standard  of  fifteen  and 
a  half  hands.  The  weight  of  such  horses  should  vary  between  the  limits 
of  1,000  and  1,200  pounds.  In  the  cases  of  horses  for  family  carriages 
the  best  standard,  for  style,  is  probably  sixteen  hands  high,  weight  vary- 
ing from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds  :  the  exact  standard  being  sixteen  hands 
high,  and  weight  1,200  pounds,  and  rather  a  fraction  below  the  stand- 
ard than  above  it.  For  every  such  above  sixteen  hands,  the  risk  of  loss 
symmetry,  action  and  beauty  is  increased  in  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of 
a  falling  body.  Another  important  matter  apparent  to  the  most  ordi. 
nary  observation  is,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  over-sized  horses  in 
even  fairly  good  condition  when  they  do  much  work,  either  fast  or  slow. 
They  may  be  great  consumers  of  food,  and  yet  never  in  good  order,  and 
often  not  up  to  the  mark  of  their  best  performance,  in  either  the  plow 
or  pleasure  carriage,  on  account  of  that  lack  of  visor  and  force  which 
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results  always  from  poverty  ;  to  say  nothing  of  respectable  appearance, 
which  is  also  of  no  little  moment.  The  price  of  utility  in  horse-flesh 
does  not  compare  with  the  price  of  style.  People's  individual  ideas  vary 
to  some  extent  about  style,  and  there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  secular 
variation  in  the  general  ideas  prevailing  on  that  subject.     Some  years 

locking  was  the  fashion,  and  then  the  caudal  appendage  of  many 
a  poor  steed  was  reduced  to  a  bone  and  thirty  or  forty  hairs,  more  or 
Now  big  tails  are  the  fashion,  and  if  they  drag  on  the  ground,  so 
much  the  better.  In  dress,  black  is  always  respectable,  and  in  horse- 
flesh, dark  bay,  with  black  legs,  and  dark  brown,  with  black  legs  and 
foxv  muzzle,  are  always  in  the  fashion.     If  they  are  well  bred  and  have 

d,  flat  legs,  good  sized  horny  feet,  clear,  bright  eyes,  broad  foreheads, 

i,  stout,  long  necks,  small,  pointed,  alert  ears,  full  manes  and  full, 
well  placed  on  and  well  carried  tails,  with  prompt,  quick,  nervous  action' 
and  not  below  fifteen  hands  two  inches,  nor  much  above  sixteen  hands 
high,  such  horses  are  always  and  everywhere  iu  the  fashion,  and  they  will 
always  sell  at  good  prices,  if  broken  to  the  saddle  or  harness.  It  is  diffi- 
I  to  sell  an  unbroken  horse  to  anybody  for  any  price.  Few  things  will 
pav  the  horse-breeder  better  than  good,  careful,  thorough  breaking  of  the 
Us.  Even  with  all  the  rage  for  size  now  prevailing,  few  purchasers 
can  be  found  who  will  not  prefer  and  pay  more  for  a  well  and  perfectly 
broken  and  gaited  saddle  or  harness  horse,  of  medium  or  even  small 
size,  than  for  a  full  sized  animal  either  not    broken,  or  what   is  much 

se,  badly  broken.  It  is  very  much  harder  to  unteach  than  to  teach, 
be  it  man  or  beast :  but  of  all  animals,  the  horse  is  most  certain  to  be 
ruined  and  rendered  vicious  and  dangerous  by  bad  education.  This  ap- 
plies with  greater  force  to  boys  than  colts,  and  "educational  commu- 
nists" should  govern  themselves  accordingly. 


MATERNAL  IMAGINATION  AFFECTING  OFFSPRING. 

Looking  over  an  old  copy  of  the  Richmond  Medical  Monthly,  which 
lies  on  the  table  before  us,  we  came  upon  a  paper  of  much  interest  to 
stock  breeders,  by  our  learned  and  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  L.  S.  Joynes, 
:  Richmond,  Va.,  read  before  the  Richmond  Academy  of  Medicine. 
Dr.  Joynes  presents  many  cases  which  he  thinks  cannot  be  explained 
away,  showing  unquestionably  that  strong  mental  impressions  on  the 
-:ave  mother,  may  and  often  do  affect  the  child  in  utero.  We  shall 
^ive  some  of  these  cases  presently.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  a 
gentleman  so  distinguished,  and  upon  whose  judgment  in  matters  of 
science  we  personally  place  the  very  highest  value,  holds  the  same  views 
that  we  entertain  upon  this  question.  The  following  singular  case  was 
related  to  Dr.  Joynes  by  the  father  of  the  child.  Is  it  not  high  time 
that  public  executions  should  be  everywhere  forbidden  ?)     The  gentle- 
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man's  wife,  who  was  pregnant  at  the  time,  went  to  see  a  negro  hung- 
The  shocking  spectacle  profoundly  agitated  the  mother,  and  the  child, 
horn  some  mouths  afterwards,  was  well  formed  and  healthy,  but  exhib- 
ited, as  he  grew  up,  a  mental  weakness  on  the  subject  of  hanging.  The 
sight  of  any  object  suspended  would  frighteu  him  and  make  him  trem- 
ble and  beg  to  have  it  taken  down.  The  case  of  James  I,  of  England 
is  cited  by  Dr.  J.  About  three  mouths  before  the  birth  of  that  monarch, 
Rizzio  was  murdered  in  the  presence  of  his  mother;  he  always  trembled 
and  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword  as  long  as  he  lived.  No 
doubt,  the  learned  gentleman  thiuks,  women  often,  as  an  after  thought, 
assign  causes  for  marks,  which  have  no  real  existence.  He  once  knew 
a  white  woman  who  explained  her  having  a  negro  child  by  "longings" 
for  black  walnuts  during  pregnancy.  But  there  are  cases  which  cannot 
be  gotten  rid  of  thus  lightly.  Some  English  cattle  breeders  are  quoted 
who  adopt  Jacob's  plan  with  modifications,  when  they  wish  to  produce 
colors  in  the  offspring  different  from  the  parent  animal.  Dr.  Jovnes 
thinks  these  cases  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  known  pliv- 
principle,  but  thinks  it  unsafe  in  matters  of  science  to  refuse  to  believe 
the  existence  of  well  attested  facts,  because  they  cannot  be  understood- 
He  then  quotes  Haller,  Becker,  and  others,  to  show  that  when  a  mare 
has  given  birth  to  a  mule,  subsequent  foals  by  a  horse  have  been  known 
to  partake  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  mules  ;  and  other  such  cases,  aud  ex- 
plains that  it  has  been  supposed  that  in  such  cases  the  fcetus  has  im- 
parted to  the  mother  some  properties  received  from  the  father,  which  she 
subsequently  reproduces  in  offspring  by  a  different  male.  But  this 
hypothesis,  Dr.  Joynes  thinks  quite  as  difficult  of  comprehension  as  that 
which  refers  these  phenomena  to  the  influence  of  mental  impressions, 
and  continuing  to  act  at  considerable  intervals  after  their  first  reception. 
The  latter,  indeed,  seems  a  more  probable  explanation  than  the  former. 
We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  bring  forward  so  distinguished  an  authority 
as  Dr.  Joynes,  who  ranks  among  the  first  physiologists  of  the  day,  in 
support  of  a  proposition  we  have  repeatedly  defended  in  these  columns. 
In  conclusion,  Dr.  J.  quotes  the  two  most  recent  authorities  in  physiol- 
ogy, Drs.  Dalton  and  Flint,  who  both  admit  the  existence  of  such  cases. 
Dr.  Dalton  says,  there  is  now  little  room  for  doubt  that  various  deform- 
ities of  the  fcetus  do,  conformably  to  the  popular  belief,  really  originate 
in  certain  cases  from  nervious  impressions,  such  as  disgust,  fear  or  anger 
experienced  by  the  mother.  Dr.  J.  B.  McCaw  agreed  with  Dr.  Joynes 
in  his  views,  and  gave  several  cases.  Dr.  McCaw  once  vaccinated  a 
lady  in  an  early  month  of  pregnancy;  she  fainted  at  the  very  insignifi- 
cant operation.  The  sight  of  the  trifling  wound  upon  her  arm  made  a 
serious  and  lasting  impression  upon  her  mind.  She  time  and  again  spoke 
to  the  Doctor  about  it,  fearing  it  would  result  in  some  mark  on  the  child, 
and  when  the  child  was  born,  there  was  on  the  same  arm  and  at  the  same 
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spot  precisely  at  which  the  mother  had  been  vaccinated,  a  mark  precisely- 
like  the  vaccination  wound,  as  it  appeared  when  the  mother  fainted  at  it. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  case  of  itself  is  conclusive  of  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  in  such  cases.  Dr.  L.  B.  Edwards  had 
thought  the  views  of  Dr.  Joynes  were  almost  universally  conceded  at  the 
present  day,  and  gave  some  very  conclusive  cases  of  his  own  knowledge 
and  experience.  We  have  formally  given  in  these  columns  some  very 
remarkable  cases  of  this  effect  of  maternal  impressions  upon  the  foetus  in 
atero  in  animals,  and  of  its  persistency.  Nor  do  such  impressions  and 
results  appear  to  be  always  connected  with  fear,  anger  and  disgust. 
Pleasurable  sensations,  and  impressions  as  well,  may  produce  the  effect. 
In  accordance  with  this  belief,  the  Spartan  law  made  provision  for 
surrounding  pregnant  women  with  pleasing  objects,  beautiful  paint- 
ings, &c. ;  but  there  are  cases  in  which  objects  produce  the  effect 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  produce  auy  impression  on  the 
mother  or  even  to  attract  her  notice.  As  in  the  very  remarkable  case,  for 
instance,  of  the  Alderney  cow  marked  with  the  U.  S.,  in  white  on  her 
shoulder,  from  association  of  the  pregnant  mother  in  pasture  with 
branded  mules,  and  which  mark  was  even  transmitted,  by  inheritance, 
to  the  calf  of  the  heifer  so  marked.  It  appears  to  be  clearly  established, 
that  mental  impressions  of  any  sort,  upon  the  gravid  female,  may  in- 
fluence the  mental  and  physical  character  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  Breed- 
ers of  valuable  stock  will,  therefore,  do  well  to  keep  no  ugly  and  deformed 
beast  about  their  premises.  In  this  connection,  we  hold  Darwin's  pan- 
genesis hypothesis  to  be  utter  nonsense,  invented  not  so  much  to  explain 
these  curious  phenomena  of  transmitted  resemblances  as  to  bolster  the 
hideous  doctrine  of  man's  descent  through  modification  from  some  beast. 
The  idea  that  a  female  having  offspring  by  a  male  of  a  different  breed 
thereby  becomes  herself  a  grade,  derived  from  this  absurd  Darwinian 
vagary,  cannot  be  successfully  maintained. 


WALLACES  MONTHLY. 

This  vigorous  Journal  comes  promptly  to  our  table.  The  May  num- 
ber is  a  good  one.  Some  gentlemen,  who  have  the  facts  about  Godfrey's 
Patchen,  drive  ''Yah  Amerikansky"  to  the  wall,  and  he  acknowledges  the 
force  of  their  facts,  but  says  he  wrote  upon  information  derived  from  men 
who  now  utterly  go  back  on  him.  They,  on  their  part,  now  swear  they 
never  told  him  any  such  thing,  which  he  thinks  strange.  Alas!  poor 
Yah  !  It  seems  to  be  the  first  time  he  has  been  the  victim  of  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  loose  statements  of  men  who  never  expect  to  he  held 
responsible  for  what  they  have  said.  The  "respectable  position"  of  a 
man  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  capacity  for  telling  lies  or  doing  low, 
sneaking  things.     Does  "Yah"  think,  or  did  he  think  before  this  busi- 
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ness,  that  Jacob  was  the  last  of  mankind  who  would  steal  his  brother's 
birthright  or  cheat  his  blind  old  father  out  of  a  blessing?  Is  he  so  sim- 
ple as  to  suppose  that  Judas  was  the  last  man  or  the  only  man  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  who  would  betray  even  a  friend  and  benefactor  for  a  con- 
sideration ?  If  all  such  would  do  as  Judas  did,  go  and  hang  themselves, 
there  would  be  a  mighty  exodus  from  the  land  of  the  living  this  night. 
Take  our  advice  "Yah,"  and  never  put  pen  to  paper  upon  authority  of 
any  man  who  declines  the  use  of  his  name.  We  don't  know  anything 
about  Godfrey's  Patchen,  but  we  do  know  something  about  evil  speakers, 
liers  and  slanderers.  We  would  not  give  a  pinch  of  suuff  for  the  state- 
ments of  any  man  who  is  unwilling  to  be  given  as  authority  for  what  he 
states. 


RUNNING  BLOOD  IN  TROTTING  HORSES. 

This  subject  continues  to  be  furiously  discussed  in  Wallaces  Journal 
and  other  sporting  aud  agricultural  papers.  We  cannot  get  at  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all.  No  one  supposes,  we  take  it,  that  a  race-horse  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  get  trotting  horses  of  great  speed  and  value  for  the  turf. 
No  one  ought  to  suppose  that  race-mares  will,  except  very  rarely,  pro- 
duce trotting  horses  when  bred  to  trotting  stallions,  because  every  one 
who  undertakes  to  advance  any  opinion  about  it,  ought  to  know  that  the 
racing-mares,  which  have  been  bred  for  many  generations  within  the 
limits  of  an  established  breed,  will  prove  prepotent  in  their  crosses  with 
the  miscellaneously-bred  trotting  sires.  Nor  have  we  ever  met  anybody 
who  thought,  or  seen  any  publication  which  indicated,  that  anybody  had 
ever  been  heard  of  who  thought  that  the  way  to  breed  trotters  is  from 
race  horses.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  a  furious  onslaught  upon  men  of  straw 
in  which  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  lieutenants  are  engaged.  That  racing 
blood  makes  the  horse  a  better  and  more  valuable  one  for  track  or  road, 
if,  in  spite  of  the  racing  blood,  he  can  be  educated  to  trot,  is,  however, 
a  proposition  that  many  do  defend ;  and  we  are  one  of  them.  In  order 
to  obtain  this  blood  without  loss  of  the  trotting  action,  the  trotting  sires 
must  be  inbred.  There  is  no  other  way  known  whereby  the  desired  pre- 
potency can  be  obtained  than  by  inbreeding.  Race  horses  have  been 
but  little  interbred,  and  by  pursuing  this  method  with  select  individuals' 
from  some  of  the  best  trotting  families,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
soon  producing  trotting  sires  which  would  be  prepotent  over  the  racing 
dams  when  bred  to  them.  At  present,  it  cannot  be  heard  of,  as  every 
intelligent  man  knows,  except  as  a  random  ubance,  that  the  trottingsire 
proves  prepotent  over  a  racing  dam.  We  cannot  find  out  who  it  is  who 
maintains  the  contrary,  and  we  believe  the  unfortunates,  who  are  getting 
such  heavy  drubbings  at  the  hands  of  so  many  fiery  knights  of  the 
quill,  are  entirely  imagiuary  personages.  Give  us  a  good  Almont  colt 
and  two  or  three  good  Almont  fillies  out  of  a  mare  or  mares  as  nearly 
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related  to  Alexander's  Abdallah  as  can  be  found,  and  we  would  engage 
to  produce  the  required  prepotent  stallion  in  five  crosses.  We  would 
train  every  animal  bred,  and,  rejecting  all  but  the  best,  interbreed  them 
within  the  closest  affinities,  if  necessary.  At  present  there  are  no  pre- 
potent trotting  sires,  because  they  are  ail  miscellaneously  bred.  They 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  produce  five  per  cent  of  good  trotters,  even  when 
bred  to  great  trotting  mares.  There  is  no  proof  that  as  many  as  five 
per  cent,  of  the  get  of  the  greatest  trotting  stallion  ever  known  could  or 
can  trot  a  mile  in  three  minutes.  This  state  of  facts  cannot  be  mended 
by  racing  blood,  nor  do  we  think  anybody  at  all  believes  it  can  be.  It 
can  be  mended  by  inbreeding  them,  and  in  that  way  only. 


THE  ART  OF  ADAPTING  LIVE  STOCK  TO  BOIL  AND 

CLIMATE. 

We  have  before  us  letters  from  friends  of  this  journal,  asking  our 
opinion  as  to  the  kinds  of  sheep  and  cattle  adapted  to  their  section 
it  Virginia.  The  lands  of  this  section,  below  the  steppes  of  Pied- 
mont, are  not  good  natural  grass  lands  Doubtless  clovers  and  cultivated 
kinds  of  grass  can  be  introduced  there  with  great  advantage.  At  pres- 
ent, it  is  a  section  adapted  to  small,  active  breeds,  rather  than  heavy 
ones,  whether  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine.  Devons,  Red  Polled 
Suff'olks,  Avrshires,  Jerseys,  are  the  best  cattle  to  choose  from  ;  South- 
down. Shropshiredown  or  Merino  sheep;  medium-sized  Berkshire  ~wine 
or  E-sex  to  cross  with  natives.  Horses  of  the  Dadster  type,  not  above 
fifteen-and  a  half  hands  high  aud  about  one  thousand  pounds  weight 
will  be  most  useful  in  that  section.  Such  can  easily  plow  these  light 
lands,  and  will  stand  the  heat  and  drought  and  short  pa.-turt-s  when  big 
horses,  however  bred,  would  scarcely  survive.  It  is  in  vain  to  hope  for 
any  good  from  the  large-sized  breeds  of  any  kind  of  animals  in  that 
section,  we  think,   until  pastures  are  for  them   suitable  to  their 

wants.  Whoever  has  rich  pastures  and  heavy  crops  may  think  of 
Shorthorns  and  Percherons  and  Cotsw  >ld  and  Poland-Chinas  ;  otherwise, 
do  not  think  of  them,  no  matter  where  you  live. 


THE  MILLER  SCHOOL. 
We  recentlv  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  to  the  Miller  School.  This  is 
not  simply  a  school,  but  also  a  home  for  poor  orphan  boys  of  Albemarle 
county.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proud  and  noble  monument  to  the  memory  of 
a  great  and  wise  benefactor.  The  design  is  to  provide  a  home,  a  sup- 
port, an  education,  and  skill  in  some  useful  occupation,  capable  of  af- 
fording an  honorable  competency  for  one  hundred  of  the  poor  orphan 
boys  of  the  county  ;  and  that  the  design  of  the  benevolent  testatoi  is 
being   and  will  be  faithfully  and  effectually  carried  out  is  plain,      i 
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building  is  oue  of  thoroughly  substantial  elegance,  and   the  m  si 
plete  in  all  the  appointments,  which  adapt  it   to  the  purposes  for  wh 
it  is  intended,  that  we  have  ever  seen.     The  sanitary   arrangem 
perfect.     We  claim  to  speak  understanding!}'  of  this  point,  for  we  have 
devoted  to  it  much  professional  attention.     The  water-supply,  the  i 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  such  au  establishment  of  all   its   an  r 
men  :s  to  be  absolutely  safe  from  the  possibility  of  eontami 

tiou.     This  water  is  from  oue  of  the  chemically  pure   free  ats, 

scooped    by  nature  in   the   mountain's  side,  and  filled  from   unfailing 
sources  of  perennial  purity.     It  is   brought  from   a   distance     :  : 
miles,  and  it  cost  eight  thousand  dollars.     It  would  be  worth  : 
tablishment  eight  times  that  sum.     This   water-supply  would  be   s.  6 
cient  for  an  army.     It  is  the  best  and  cheapest  we  ever  saw.     I:  is  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  building  by   plugs   and  hose,  and  a  stream  can 
thrown  titty  feet  higher  than  the  building.     The  work  does  infinite  c; 
to   Captain   Lybroek,  the  architect,  and    Mr,    Woodruff,   the  builder. 
Both  these  gentlemen  are  from  Richmond.     Captain  Vawter.  th    S 
intendeut,  appears  to  be  a  successful  organizer,   and  evervthius  about 
the  place  works  with  that  noiseless  precision  which  indicates  to  an  ex 
rieuced  eye  the  presence  of  au  able  and  efficient  head.     We  have  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  all  we  saw  at  the  Miller  SehooL 


IS  ANYTHING  LOST  BY  BURMXG  BOXES  FOR  MANUfi 
A   friend  in  King  George   county  requests  au  answer  to  the  above 
-:ion  through  these  columns.     Certainly.     The  nitrogen  is  lost  by 
combustion  or'  the  organic  matter  that  contain  it.  and  the  ash  only 
mains.     At  least  half  the  value  of  the  bones  perishes  in   the  burnLj. 
The  ash  is  left  in  a  form  which  distributes  through   the  soil  with  le?- 
cility  than  in  raw  bones,  and  is  less  readily  absorbed  and  assimilated  by 
crops.      It  is   never   wise    for  inexperienced   persons,   without 
suitable   machinery,   to  attempt  the  mauipulatiou  of  bones  with  acid. 
They  may  best  be  reduced,  in  farm  practice,  by  breaking   with  a  ham- 
mer and  layering  with  unleaehed  ashes — the  whole  kept  moist  and  sh    . 
•eled  over  occasionally.     They  will  soou  decompose.     The  coarser  \  i 
maybe  screened  oat   and   the   mass  dried.     The  uudeeomposed   p: 
:nav  be  relavcred  with  ashes  in  the  same  manner. 


PAROLE. 
The  great  racehorse,  Parole,  has  been  winning  some  hands 
In  England,  although  a  small  animal,  carrying  heavy   weight.     When 
this    horse    beat    Teubroeck,    it    was    said   the    latter  was    amiss.      We 
-doubted  this  then,  and  we  more  than  doubt  now  whether  Teubroeck  was 
ever  able  to  beat  Parole  in   his  best  form  as  a  horse-race:  a  so-called 
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time-race  is  neither  here  nor  there.  Of  course,  exceptions  can  be  noted. 
Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  medium-sized  horse  is  apt  to  beat  the  over-sized  ;  es- 
pecially at  long  distances  and  carrying  heavy  weights.  Giants  are 
never  so  strong,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  as  medium-sized  men  ;  they 
are  nearly  always  short-lived,  sickly  and  little  capable  of  eudurance. 
So  with  animals  of  every  sort.  This  is.  we  believe,  the  first  time  an 
American  horse  has  won  a  succession  of  important  racs  in  England, 
though  Preakness  has  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  best  English  show 
ring.  We  suppose  that  we  may  now  look  for  a  series  of  international 
contests.  Mr.  Lorillard,  the  owner  of  Parole,  has  been  down  to  Phila- 
delphia and  purchased  all  the  Leamington  yearlings  of  Mr.  Welsh. 
Our  friend,  Col.  R.  J.  Hancock,  has  some  animals  whose  breeding  ought 
to  attract  attention.  They  have  a  combination  of  the  blood  of  Leam- 
ington, Lexington,  Revenue  and  Glencoe  at  the  top  of  their  pedigrees. 
Parole  is  a  Leamington-Lexington  combination.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
the  English  as  a  little  horse  with  a  queer  countenance. 


DOG-SHOWS. 
The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  dog -shows  were  the  absorbing  topics 
with  sportsmen  last  mouth.  The  prizes  offered  at  these  shows  are  of 
great  beauty  and  value,  and  they  bring  together  a  large  number  of  dogs 
of  all  breeds.  At  New  York,  Captain  John  S.  Wise,  of  Richmond, 
acted  as  one  of  the  judges  of  sporting  dogs,  and,  according  to  For- 
est and  Stream,  gave  entire  satisfaction  and  made  many  friends.  At 
Philadelphia,  our  friend,  Dr.  Strother,  of  Ljmehburg,  Ya.,*won  the  first 
prize  with  his  imported  setter  bitch,  Froat.  Bench-shows  do  not,  per- 
haps, do  much  to  improve  the  field  qualities  of  sporting  dogs.  We  think 
it  ridiculous  to  give  a  prize  to  a  sporting  dog  which  will  tuck  tail  and 
ran  home  as  soon  as  a  gun  is  tired.  Yet  such  often  win  the  best  prize 
on  the  bench.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  the  classes  of  dogs  used  in 
shooting,  the  rule  should  be  that  no  gun-shy  dog  shall  receive  a  prize, 
and  the  entry  of  the  dog  should  be  taken  as  the  affirmation  of  the 
cwner  that  the  dog  is  not  gun-shy.  For  some  reason,  a  gi eat  number 
of  these  recently  imported  dogs  are  afraid  of  a  gun,  and  such  animals 
ought  not  to  be  recommended  to  the  sportsmen  of  the  country  by  the 
bestowal  of  a  prize.  They  are  not  worth  rope  enough  to  hang  them  for 
any  purpose,  except  to  tan  their  hides.  There  ought  to  be  classes  at 
shows  for  spayed  bitches  as  well  as  at  Field  Trials  for  sporting  dogs. 
The  spaying  of  bitches  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


IN-AND-IN  BREEDING  TROTTING  HORSE-. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Journal  for  May   comes  up   haudsomely   to 
the  support  of  our  position  on  the  question  of  in-breeding  our  trotters. 
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Our  readers  are  aware  that   we  have  advocated  that   plan  in   various 
issues  of  this  journal.     Inasmuch  as   the  Stock  Journal  is  a  pronounced 
opponent  of  the  system,  we  did   not  expect  support  in  that  quarter;  but 
how  else  we  are  to  obtain  uniform  character  and  prepotency  on  the  part 
ol  the  trotting  sires,  it  appears,  our  valued  cotemporarv  is  no  more  able 
to  think  than  we  are.     It  will,  after  awhile,  come  to  be  admitted   that 
consanguinity  in  no  way  affects  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  reproduc- 
tion.    But  a  disregard  of  consanguinity  increases  the  power  of  selection 
in  establishing  a  breed  in  a  way  too  obvious  to  need  discussion      Here  is 
one  of  many  cases  in  the  human  family  we  take  from  a  recent  copy  of 
stream:     Dr.  E.  R.  Heath,  in  a  paper  on  "Peruvian  An- 
tiquities,    describes  a  strange  people  living  in  a  town  called  Eteu     They 
number  four  thousand;  they  will  give  no  account  of  the  place  whence 
they  came  nor  of  the  time  when  they  settled  at  Eteu.     They  intermarry 
uncles  and  ueices,  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  aunts!  that  is,  pro- 
miscuously, but  they   will  permit,  no   intermarriage   into  their  number, 
nor  with  the  outside  world,  but  there  is  no  apparent  -curse  of  consan- 
guinity."    Don't  be  afraid  of  any  curse  of  consancruinitv.  but  select  them 
free  from  defects  and  inbreed  them  if  you  want  a  breed  of  trotters. 


Junnc  gcpavtmcnt. 

droppixg  corx. 

Lm:e  Katie  went  wirh  the  gray  old  sq;iire. 
(•■Who  was  he?"  Child,  he  was  vour  grandsire. 
lo  the  farnwed  field,  in  the  dewv  morn. 
"Now  sing."  said  he.  "as  you  drop  the  corn, 

■  ■:  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut  worm,  and  two  to  grow.'  " 

Crow  and  black-bird  came  fluttering  'round. 
I  he  c-.it-worm  wrigded  beneath  the  ground. 
As  five  smooth  kernels,  everv  time. 
Little  Katie  dropped,  with  the  sing  song  rhvme 

One  for  the  bhtck  bird,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut-  I  tico  to  gi 

The  old  squire  covered  the  grain  with  soil 

"Now  see.r;  he  said,  ••they  will  have  their  spoil— 

that  s  sure:  but  still  we  shall  set  our  share. 

.:  always  count,  as  you  drop,  with  care 
■Onejorth:  bitch  bird,  one  for  the  cow. 
One  for  the  cut  worm,  and  two  to  grow. '  ' ' 

When  kernels  sprout  and  the  green  blades  "row. 
ine  crow  and  black  bird  and  cut  worm  know 
And  woe  lor  the  corn-field  in  harvest  days. 
I  nless  littie  Katie  in  planting  Bays, 
"One  for  the  black  bird,  one  for  the  crow, 
One  for  the  cut  worm,  and  two  to  grow."  ' 
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Thus  do  we  plant  with  our  older  hands. 
ler  fields  and  o'er  broader  land- — 
•  for  good  n  by  the  land  or  sea, 

In  the  air  or  earth  a  foe  may  t  — 
"One ft  the  black-bird,  one/or  the 
One  for  the  cut  worm,  and  tizo  to  grow. 

The  "two  to  grow?"     That  is  all  I  ask 

As  the  BeeaVtim  »  me  tuv  planting  task. 

rurrowed  field ; 
As  H"  wills  I  r  lant  at  his  will  shall  yield 
id-bird,  one  for  the 
[-worm,  and  two  to  g<  Wide  Awake. 


HOW  ONE  MOTHER  TRAINED  HER  LITTLE  GIRL. 

Maybe  I  am  foolish.  Mrs. ,  but  ever  since  my  little  one  was  given  me  I 

1  to  kiss  the  little  baby  hands  as  well  as  the  baby  lips.     I  u«ed  to  lay 
-  :>ft  little  pink  palms  upon  my  mouth  and  kiss  them  till  my  baby  laughed. 

'"As  she  grew  older  I  still  kept  u|  m,  and  when  night  came  and  un- 

.  her  I  failed  to  kiss  the  little  hands.  Amy  knew  that  it  was  because  they 
were  not  quite  clean  from  naughtiness.  If  they  had  been  lifted  in  anger  during 
the  lay,  if  they  had  struck  at  nursie  or  a  little  playmate,  mamma  could  not  kiss 
them  because  they  were  not  clean.     And  to  miss  the  Iris  ry  hard  for  my 

baby.  I  assure  you.  It  was  the  same  with  the  little  lips.  If  a  naughty  word  had 
escaped  them — I  mean  wilfully  naughty  words — or  if  my  little  girl  had  not 
spoken  quite  the  truth  during  the  day.  I  could  not  kiss  the  lips:  although  I 
alvcays  kissed  her  on  cheeks  aud  forehead,  never  allowing  her  to  go  unleas- 
hed. But  she  cared  more  for  kisses  on  hand3  aud  lips  than  for  anything  else  in 
the  world.  I  believe:  my  loving  Amy!     And  gradually  the   naughty  ways 

■  were  done  away  with,  aDd  each  night  my  baby  would  say,  '  Tean  hannies  to-night, 
mamma !     Tean  hannie.  for  'oo  to  I 

'"And  even  now — though  she  is  five   years  old — I  keep  up  a  custom  which  she 
has  known  from  her  birth,  because  I  think  it  helps  her  try  to  be  good.     You  will 

laugh,  maybe,  Mrs. .  but  I  do  want  my  little  girl  to  grow  up  pure  and  sw 

and  if  the  love  of  mamm  .  y  God's  help,  the  little  hands,  lips, 

and  heart,  •:  I  shall  continue  the  custom  until  Amy  is  old  enough  to 

understand  fully  thiags  too  hard  for  her  as  yet.'T 

My  0"  -.rful  when  Mrs.  Horton's  sweet  voice  ceased,  and  I  envied 

little  Amy  her  beautiful  young  mother's  companionship.     Lid  I  think  it  a  foolish 
idea?     Ah,  no  i  I     Bo     "he  truest.  custom  in  the  world — keeping 

her  small  hands  clean  for  mamma's  good-night  kiss:  and  that  is  why  Sallie  Jones 
was  not  •"paid  in  her  own   coin."  as  the  saying  is.     That  is  wn;  it  lips 

made  no  angry  reply.     Mamma's  kiss  was  too  precious  a  thing  to  be  given  up  for 
the  gratification   of  one  moment  of  evil  speakiug.      Dear  little   Am;.! — ■■ 
Aicake. 


SUNFLOWERS  AND  THEIR  VALUE. 

"Be  sure  and  always  plant  sunflowers  every  spring  around  your  drains  and 
ben  windows."  was  the  advice  given  by  an  experienced  physician  to  a  young 
housekeeper.     "It  will  save  you  a  world  of  suffering,  and  a  heavy  doctor's  bill. 
Fev-.  malarial  disease,  will  not  visit  a  house  that  is  protected  by  a  bat- 

talion of  sunflowers."     A  long  trial  of  this  wise  counsel  has  proved  its  wisdom 
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and  utility:  and  that  young  wife,  who  has  grown  grey  since  that  time,  has  the 
most  implicit  faith  in  the  virtue  of  sunflowers  as  a  preventive  of  sickness.  In 
one  or  two  years  the  plants  did  not  thrive  by  reasou  of  neglect,  and  finally  died. 
In  these  seasons  sickness  visited  the  home,  and  served  to  confirm  her  faith  in 
their  virtue.  She  would  rather  the  potato  crop  should  fail,  than  to  have  her 
sunny  plants  ncg'lecte  i. 

A  gentleman  in  the  South  whose  house  was  situated  a  q-iarter  of  a  mile  from 
a  marsh,  a;;d  whose  family,  servants  and  all,  every  summer  were  afflicted  with 
fevers  of  all  kinds,  heard  from  a  friend  of  the  protective  qualities  of  sunflowers, 
and  determined  to  try  their  utility.  He  prepared  a  strip  of  ground  about  half 
way  between  the  swamp  and  his  house,  as  he  would  for  corn,  and  planted  the 
whole  with  sunflower  seeds.  They  made  a  magnificent  growth,  and  that  season 
there  was  not  a  single  case  of  fever  in  the  family.  He  has  raisel  them  ever  si 
and  a  healthier  family  is  not  to  be  found.  He  utilizes  the  seed,  by  grinding  it 
up  with  corn  and  feeding  to  his  horses,  and  he  says  the  seed  are  worth  more  than 
the  whole  cost  of  raising,  to  keep  them  in  flesh,  and  giving  them  a  bright  glossy 
coat.  Poultry  like  the  seeds  when  ground  and  mixed  with  other  feed,  and  keep 
fat  upon  the  diet.  The  plant  is  not  very  beautiful  when  in  bloom,  as  the  leaves 
are  large  and  coarse,  and  the  flowers  are  more  gaudy  than  lovely;  but  still  u  it 
possesses  such  wonderful  protective  powers  it  should  be  highly  esteemed,  and 
every  farm  house  should  have  them  stand  sentinels  over  all  slop  pools  and  drains. 
Country  Gentleman. 


COUSIN  SUSIE'S  LETTER  TO  HER  COUSIN  JANE. 

Editor  of  Southern"  Planter  and  Farmer: 

I  beg  space  for  the  fo'lowing  letter  that  has  come  into  my  hands. — L.  Q. 

My  D-.ar  Ooiisin  Jane. — We  have  now  been  living  in  the  city  about  eighteen 
months,  and  I  wish  to  give  you  some  idea  of  city  life.  When  we  were  country 
girls  together,  we  often  spoke  of  cities,  and  we  then  desired  so  much  to  be  a 
"city  lady.*'  Well.  I  have  some  experience  in  the  matter,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  have  seen  very  strange  things.  One  must  live  here  before  she  can  form 
any  correct  views  of  how  things  are  done  in  cities.  There  are  some  advantages 
here  and  some  very  serious  disadvantages.  You  need  not  think  that  you  are  out 
of  the  world  because  you  are  in  the  country.  Many  others  would  be  more  hap- 
py and  far  better  off  to  day  if  they  had  remained  there. 

It  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  begin  to  tell  you  of  the  strange  things  that  I 
have  witnessed  since  we  parted.  We  have  to  pay  for  everything  here.  What 
would  you  think  if  you  had  to  pay  for  water  in  the  country?  We  have  a  yellow 
slip  of  paper  put  under  our  door  every  few  months,  and  on  it  we  are  warned  to 
come  forward  and  pay  some  eight  or  ten  dollars  for  water  to  drink  !  Think  of 
that,  ye  who  live  amid  the  cooling  fountains  of  the  country  and  have  it  all  free. 
Then  they  have  hollow  iron  rods  fixed  in  the  walls  of  the  houses,  and  through 
these  there  comes  something  they  call  "gas,""  and  in  every  room  they  fix  a  small 
arm  into  the  rod,  and  at  the  end  they  put  fire,  and  how  brightly  it  burns.  It  is 
much  better  than  candles,  but  you  have  to  pay  for  it.  Every  month  a  man  comes 
around  and  notifies  us.  on  paper,  what  our  i-gas"'  bill  is.  and  warns  us  to  pay 
very  soon  or  it  will  grow  larger.  They  are  very  strict  about  getting  all  then- 
money  here.  They  must  need  it  very  much.  We  do  not  burn  wood,  but  have  a 
hard  substance  that  looks  like  black  rocks.  We  call  it  ••coal."  It  makes  a 
good  fire,  but  we  have  to  pay  for  it.     You  would  be  surprised  to  know  how  high 
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it  is.  It  is  not  so  good  as  wood,  and  not  half  so  nice,  for  it  fills  everything  with 
dust  ;  and  then  it  is  such  black  dust.  We  were  never  pestered  with  anything  like 
it  in  the  country.  We  have  a  very  good  house  to  live  in,  but  we  have  to  pay 
very  high  for  it.  Just  to  think  of  paying  ??>4  per  month  for  one  house  !  It  cer- 
tainly does  cost  lots  of  money  to  live  in  the  city.  That  is.  if  you  are  anybody 
and  anything  thought  of. 

We  do  not  kill  our  own  hogs  and  have  our  own  bacon  here  as  in  the  country, 
nor  do  we  have  any  garden,  nor  many  flowers.  We  must  go  to  "market"  for 
everything  we  eat,  and  we  must  pay  for  every  little  article.  You  can  raise 
everything  you  need  and  enjoy  the  raising  of  it  as  well  as  the  eating,  but  here  we 
must  pay  for  it  and  pay  high  too. 

We  have  no  cows  here  as  we  had  in  the  country  ;  some  few  keep  cows,  but  the 
most  of  us  buy  our  milk  and  butter,  and  we  have  to  pay  so  much  for  them.  We 
only  get  one  pint  of  milk  each  day,  and  I  often  think  of  the  good  old  times 
when  we  had  four  cows  at  our  country  home,  and  how  we  enjoyed  the  rich  milk 
and  butter.  We  never  see  anything  like  it  now.  How  my  soul  often  pines  for 
the  return  of  those  good  old  days  of  plenty  and  comfort. 

We  have  more  good  clothes  here  than  we  had  in  the  country  ;  we  are  com- 
pelled to  have  them.  A  dress  soon  grows  old  or  out  of  fashion  here,  and  we 
must  have  a  new  one.  We  are  always  buying  new  clolhes  here,  and  yet  we  have 
enough  good  ones  to  last  us  for  several  years  in  the  country.  The  cost  of  dress 
in  the  city  is  immense,  and  father  says,  that  we  will  break  him  with  our  extrava- 
gance if  we  do  not  make  haste  and  marry.  f  see  no  prospect  for  me.  but  sister 
Stella  has  a  beau  who  comes  often  and  stays  late,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  so  much. 

If  you  would  come  to  see  us  and  stay  awhile,  you  would  be  astonished  at  the 
fashions  and  changes  in  dressing.  The  fashions  are  said  to  change  every  five 
days,  and  at  every  change  we  must  buy  something. 

We  have  a  great  number  of  churches  here,  and  of  all  sorts.  If  you  do  not  like 
one  sort,  you  can  go  to  another.  A.U  can  be  suited.  They  do  not  do  here  in 
church  as  they  do  in  the  country.  They  go  to  church  much  more  than  they  do 
with  you — some  seem  to  go  nearly  all  the  time.  When  they  go  in  church  here, 
each  goes  to  his  special  seat  that  he  puys  for,  and  sils  quietly.  They  do  not  talk 
out  in  meetings  like  we  did  in  the  country  ,•  they  regard  talking  in  church  during 
service  as  very  rude,  and  I  reckon  that  it  is.  They  have  organs  in  church  to  do 
their  singing  for  them.  This  pleases  some  and  displeases  others.  So  you  see  that 
city  people  are  like  you  country  folks  in  that  they  can  disagree  and  get  mad  with 
each  other  about  church  matters.  The  music  is  often  most  excellent,  but  they 
pay  for  it— everything  costs  here.  Our  preachers  dress  better  and  look  nicer  than 
our  couutry  preachers,  but  they  do  not  preach  any  better. 

I  am  longing  to  be  at  our  dear  old  meeting-house  once  more.  You  may  ex- 
pect me  during  the  summer  if  sister  Stella  does  not  marry.  I  rather  think  that 
she  will  before  Christmas. 

The  people  sit  up  hear  nearly  all  night,  and  then  sleep  late  in  the  morning. 
It  is  true  that  sunlight  is  cheaper  than  "gas,"  but  they  seem  to  prefer  to  pay  for 
"gas,"  and  sleep  in  the  daytime.  It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  give  up  my  old 
custom  of  retiring  early  and  getting  up  by  early  twilight. 

Walking  with  the  boys  here  at  night  is  very  fine.     You  would  certainly  enjoy 
it.     They  always  offer  you  their  arms,  and  it  is  usual  for  the  girls  to  take  them  ; 
to  refuse  would  insult  them.     It  was  a  little  strange  to  me  at  first,  but  I  soon  be- 
came used   to  it,  and  I  now  feel  that  I  would  not  enjoy  the   walk   without  it. 
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Then  some  of  the  more  mischievous  of  the  scamps  will  slip  their  hauls  into  the 
grils'  hands,  and  that  makes  it  very  fanny,  and  while  we  try  to  get  them  oat  of 
their  hands,  we  never  get  mad  about  it.  for  we  rather  like  it.  I  often  wish  that 
you  couid  oe  with  us  in  our  pleasant  hoars  with  the  boys. 

The  people  here  have  some  comforts  that  the  country  might  hare,  but  fail  to  se- 
cure through  sheer  negligence.  We  h  ive  carpets  in  nearly  all  our  rooms,  and 
you  would  be  astonished  to  know  how  much  it  add i  to  our  comfort.  It  makes 
the  house  warmer  and  much  nicer,  but  especially  does  it  help  in  not  allowing  the 
children  to  make  so  m.ieh  noise  with  their  shoes.  You  know  how  noisy  child- 
ren are  when  they  ran  o/er  the  bare  floor  with  their  boots  on.  Mother  says  that 
she  does  not  see  now  how  she  lived  so  long  in  the  country  without  carpets.  We 
pay  for  them,  but  they  are  worth  it  all. 

The  people  here  have  more  furnitire  in  their  houses,  and  it  does  not  cost  so 
much.  They  can  make  you  very  comfortable  when  you  call  in  for  a  talk.  They 
have  chairs  for  each  room  ;  some  in  the  parlor,  these  are  the  best,  and  then  some 
in  the  sitting  or  family  room,  and  then  some  known  as  the  dining-room  chairs. 
You  never  see  them  here  going  to  dinner,  carrying  their  chairs  to  sit  in  while 
they  are  eating,  and  then  taking  then  back  again  to  the  parlor  to  sit 
in.  We  have  the  advantage  of  you  in  that  matter,  but  you  could  have  the 
same  at  a  very  small  cost.  I  have  often  thought  that  a  chair  has  a  hard  time  iu 
the  country — it  has  to  do  double  duty. 

The  people  in  the  country  think  that  city  people  live  without  work,  but  they 
are  very  much  mistaken.  The  people  here  known  as  "the  working  class'"  work 
very  hard  when  they  can  get  anything  to  do.  The  merchants,  law/ers,  doctors. 
preachers,  clerks,  and  all  that  class,  work  very  laboriously.  They  do  not  begin 
quite  so  early  iu  the  morning  as  you  do  in  the  country,  but  they  must  keep  at  till 
night,  and  sometimes  till  late  in  the  .night.  They  are  ran  off  their  feet,  nearly, 
and  then  they  have  so  much  worry  and  anxiety  about  their  b  isiuess ;  so  many 
buy  and  pay  not,  while  others  fail  and  injure  their  friends.  It  does  seem  that 
the  worry  of  city  business  will  kill  papa  ;  he  is  not  cheerful  and  fuil  of  jokes  like 
he  was  in  the  country  :  he  says  that  he  is  so  vexed  all  day  in  his  business  that  he 
has  no  life  and  fun  left  in  him  by  night.  Mother  is  really  uneasy  about  him  at 
times,  and  she  says  that  he  must  go  to  the  country  this  summer  for  his  health. 
It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  be  on  a  faro?,  and  work  your  own  land  and  see 
your  crop  grow,  and  thus  witness  the  fruit  of  your  own  labors.  You  have 
more  time  to  rest  and  ride  around' than  if  you  had  to  •'watch'"  your  office  all  day 
in  business.  This  is  what  papa  frequently  says,  and  he  sighs  for  his  old  home  and 
its  quiet  joys.  Then  you  have  very  little  quiet  here.  People  are  all  around  you 
and  passing  by  you,  and  there  is  no  rest  for  you.  You  often  lose  your  sleep,  till 
you  get  up  tired  and  languid,  and  then  all  day  long  you  are  being  called  upon 
or  calling  on  others.  Thus  the  days  pass,  and  you  scarcely  know  how  they  go. 
"When  I  was  in  the  country,  I  read  books  and  enjoyed  the  newspapers  when  they 
came.  But  here  I  glance  at  the  paper  before  breakfast,  and  that  is  the  last  of  it, 
and  I  scarcely  know  a  thing  that  is  in  it,  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  day,  I  sel- 
dom ever  see  inside  of  a  book.  We  have  some  rich  people  in  the  city,  who  have 
very  fine  horses,  buggies  and  carriages,  and  on  a  pretty  afternoon  they  drive  in 
and  around  town,  and  it  is  a  sight  to  see  them  drive  so  fast  and  so  well,  you  would 
be  delighted.  They  keep  very  nice  horses,  and  they  are  well  fed,  large  and  nicely 
rubbed.  They  say  that  is  the  way  to  have  good  and  pretty  horses,  even  in  the 
country.  You  all  do  not  rub  your  teams  enough.  Beg  cousin  Will  to  rub  your 
riding  horse,  and  you  will  catch  a  new  beau  before  next  fall,  sure. 
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I  do  not  know  where  fh<  :nany  fine  horses,  they  certainly  do  not  raise 

them  here,  as  .  •  in  the  city:  I  suppose  that  they  buy  them  ; 

and  I  am  -  bob   need  a  new  supply,  for  they  drive  them  very 

hard,  and  -      Tell  cousin  Will  to  feed  his  colts  well,  for  he  can 

on.     But  it  surely  does  cost  to  keep  a 
horse  here,  and  if  you  hire  a  hack  to  ride  out  a  few  hours,  it  costs  so  much  that 
ill  can  ride  every  day  for  nothing.     It  is  so  nice  to 
be  i:  -  '  this  summer,  for   [  do  not  sop- 

She  scarcely  knows  the  fellow  yet,  and  I  know  that 
she  can"t  much,  though  he  is  very  clever,  and  comes  every  night.   They 

*e  time  in  the  parlor.     I  thought  last  fall  that  I  had  one  coming  so  too, 
I 

I  nearly  forgot  to  te.  ave  lots  of  men  here  in  office.     I  do   not 

know  the  names  of  all  the  officers,  nor  can  I  tell   you  what  they  all   do.  but  they 
all  do  son  -:.  and  we  pay  them  for  it.     People  will  not  be  or 

do  a  -  -   they  car.   \  :   r  it.     "We   have  a  class  of  officers 

who  — I       ~  20  in  new.  fine  blue  clothes,  with  brass  but- 

-■-  :  they  have  a  large  club  or  stick,  and  often 
ill  not  mind  them,  they  strike  them 
with  or  run,  they  shoot  them.     We  have  to  pay 

them  to  do  all  this,  and  i  ;.em  because  there  are  so  many  bad  peo- 

ple her        V       vronld  not  like  them  in  the  country. 

ind  in  a  rambling  way,  but  you  know  how  it 
m.  bntjosf  -  she  can  think  or  rather  with- 

out thinking.  i  and  stay  a  long  time.  I  want  to  introduce  you 

r  town  fellows.     Excuse  mistake 

Your  devoted  oonsi 

8     SIB. 


A  young  ho1- ^  ur  Home  Department,  and  I  am  look- 

-r.     I  want  to  thank  Mrs.  B.  D.  for  her  article  on 

- :       has  he  :•.  good  deal.     I  have  done  no  sewing  to-day  but  darning 

N      ]    .        :ed    my  still   dr  this 

A.  M.  with  the  Candaee  is  sick,  and  she's  sent  Sally  to  get  break- 

u*d,  and  ignorant,  so  knowing  but  too  well  what  her 
cook     .  t  to,  I  hurried  on  my  clothes  and  repaired  to  the  kitchen. 

The  -  our  united  efforts,  though  various  in  size,  were  eatable. 

and  the  coffee  ast  was  disposed  of,  and  then  I  pre- 

pared the  ebur    ;  S         -      sped  the  dasher  at  nine  o'clock,  and  at  two  the  butter 
hadn't  fully  come.     I  is  a  failure.     How  I  envy  those  model  housekeepers 

who,  when  Cb.  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  can  glide  grace- 

:rm  culinary  feats  that  would  lead  their  bus- 
bar: -  heraelt  I  know  how  most  things  ought 
to  be  cook^                             hem  requires  more  skill  than  I  possess. 

alas !   I   have  no  better  prospect  for  the  morrow,  for  Sallie   says  her 

mo:':  _  ity  bad  off."     Would  tha:  ra  would  give  me  a  leaf  of 

their  How  do  you  manage  wher.  fail,  and  baby,  not  know- 

-  :.avior,  will  have  the  colic,  and  everything  seems  to  go 

Agnes. 
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We  were  made  most  happy  this  week  by  a  box  of  plants  from  Mr.  Johx  Saul, 
of  Washington.  We  had  never  imagined  that  flowers  could  be  packed  so  securely 
and  sent  such  a  distance,  without  being  the  least  withered.  The  flowers  seemed 
to  be  packed  closely  on  little  tiers  of  shelves,  and  were  as  fresh  as  if  just  from  the 
greenhouse.  We  felt  like  exclaiming  all  the  time  when  unpacking  the  box. 
"What  a  wonderful  man  is  Mr.  Saul.''  "A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever.'' 
Well,  we  hope  to  experience  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  this  summer  from  our 
flowers.  We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  feel  too  busy  to  spare  a  little  time 
for  at  least  a  few  flowers.  They  will  cheer  many  a  lonely  heart  and  refine  and 
bless  your  little  ones.  A  vase  of  flowers  on  the  breakfast  or  tea-table  will  make 
the  meal  seem  doubly  s^eet.  We  have  always  remembered,  with  special  interest, 
the  old  gentleman  who,  for  twenty  five  years  or  more,  had  always  (when  practica- 
ble) placed  a  fresh  rose  by  the  side  of  his  wife's  plate  at  the  breakfasi-table.  We 
are  sure  they  were  a  very  happy  couple  who  did  not  let  their  love  become  over- 
grown with  the  cares  of  life.  If  you  will  send  to  Mr.  John  Saul.  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  a  catalogue,  you  will  see  his  generous  offers,  and  after  making  your 
selection,  he  will  ensure  your  receiving  any  flowers  in  perfect  order.  He  has  the 
most  extensive  nursery  and  flower  garden  in  the  United  States.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  publish  the  following  private  letter  from  our  friend.  Col.  E.  C  Jordax. 
the  popular  proprietor  of  Jordan's  White  Sulphur  Springs:  ****** 
'•Through  your  most  valuable  journal,  I  had  a  most  pleasant  introduction  to  Mr. 
Johv  Saul,  the  Nurseryman.  Seedsman  and  Florist,  of  Washington,  and  want 
to  thank  your  for  the  introduction.  He  has  sent  us  a  large  collection  of  fine, 
rare  and  beautiful  flowers,  and  we  expect  to  make  large  bills  with  him  next 
year.  We  intend  putting  a  small  sign  in  the  flower  garden,  which  will  read — 
;  These  beautiful  flowers  are  from  Mr.  John  Said,  of  Washington."  ' 


RECIPES. 
Sally  Lura. — One  quart  of  flour,  four  eggs,  half  cup  melted  butter,  one  cup 
warm  milk,  one  cup  warm  water,  four  tablespoonfuls  yeast,  one  teaspoonful  salt, 
half  teaspoonful  soda,  d'ssolved  in  hot  water  :  beat  the  eg?s  to  a  stiff' froth  ;  add 
the  milk,  water,  butter,  so'da  and  salt:  stir  in  the  flour  to  a  smooth  bitter,  and 
beat  the  yeast  in  well;  set  to  rise  in  a  buttered  pudding-dish,  in  which  it  must  be 
baked  and  sent  to  table.  It  will  not  be  light  under  six  hours.  Bake  steadily 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  until  a  straw  thrust  into  it  comes  up  clean.  Eat  while 
hot. — Common  Sen.<e. 

Flaxxei.  Cakes. — One  quart  of  flour,  pint  of  meal,  two  eggs,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  yeast,  teaspoonful  of  salt :  mix  with  milk  if  you  have  it. 

Cousins  Bettie's  Sugar  Cake. — Three  cups  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  lard,  three 
eggs,  one  half  cup  of  sour  milk,  small  teaspoonful  of  soda  ;  flour  to  mix:  season 
to  your  taste. 

Butter  Spox<;e  Cake. — Fourteen  eggs — their  weight  in  sugar — the  weight  of 
eight  in  flour,  and  six  in  butter. 

Lemox  Pies. — The  juice  and  grated  rind  of  three  lemons,  three  cups  sugar, 
three  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately  (whites  to  be  added  last) ;  about 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  corn-starch,  mix  smooth  and  boil  a  few  moments  in  about 
a  pint  and  a  half  of  water  ;  add  a  small  piece  of  butter  while  hot ;  bake  with  bot- 
tom crust  three  pies:  when  done,  make  a  meriguewith  whites  of  two  eggs,  beaten 
to  a  stiff  froth,  and  mixed  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar;  spread  lightly  over 
the  top  of  the  pie  and  brown  delicately  in  the  oven. 
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Scribner's  Monthly  comes  to  us  with  an  unusually  rich  table  of  contents,  ft 
opens  with  ll  Retrospect"  and  gives  us  a  chapter  on  "The  fine  Arts  at  the  P 
Exposition.'*  "With  Stonewall  Jackson"  carries  us  back  to  those  days  of  yore 
when  our  veteran  hero  was  among  us.  "  Madame  Bonapaite's  Letters  from 
Europe/'  so  full  of  romantic  interest,  will  be  read  by  every  one.  The  Publishers 
of  this  magazine  seem  anxious  to  please  every  taste,  so  varied  are  its  contents. 
Price  84. 

St.  Nicholas,  so  full  of  good  things  for  the  young  folks,  is  before  us.  The 
illustrations  are  so  handsome  and  the  stones  so  instructive  and  entertaining,  that 
we  always  welcome  it  and  read  it  with  delight.    $3.     Scribxer  &  Co.,  Xew  York. 

The  Nursery  is  an  ever  increasing  source  of  delight  to  our  little  four-year-old 
boy.  He  spends  many  a  happy  hour  looking  at  the  beautiful  pictures  and  hear- 
ing about  the  funny  little  dogs,  "Tip,  Nip  and  Grip,'*  orthe  "Wonderful  Horse'' 
who  could  ungirth  his  own  saddle,  or  the  kittens,  "Meek  and  Sleek."*  who  had  to 
be  punished  by  their  little  mistress.  Do  give  your  little  ones  this  magazine,  and 
if  they  will  take  care  of  each  one.  they  will  have  a  constant  source  of  pleasure 
and  profit.     Published  by  Johx  Shorey,  Boston.     $1.50. 

The  Magazine  of  Art. — This  journal  is  just  what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  hand- 
somely illustrated.  The  May  number  opens  with  a  sketch  of  "Our  Living  Art- 
ists. "■     Published  in  New  York  at  $2.75. 


GLOUCESTER  AGRICULTURAL  CLUB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Club  of  Gloucester  County,  held  on  the  30th 
instant,  at  the  residence  of  Gen.  Win.  B.  Taliaferro,  the  following  members  were 
present:  Jas.  K.  Dabney,  President;  Thos.  S.  Taliaferro,  Secretary;  Win.  B. 
Taliaferro.  Jenard  Hopkins.  John  Tabb,  H.  A.  Tabb,  Powhatan  Ellis,  Jas.  Dun- 
can, Thos.  T.  Dabney,  Jas.  L.  Taliaferro,  W.  T.  Taliaferro  and  Thos.  A.  Smith. 

The  following  subjects  were  discussed  : 

First  question. — The  use  of  the  harrow  on  corn,  after  the  corn  is  up,  wheth- 
er profitable  and  remunerative? 

Mr.  Hopkins  regarded  the  use  of  the  harrow,  after  the  corn  is  up.  on  our 
land,  as  unnecessary  and  not  profitable:  had  seen  beneficial  effects  from  its  use 
on  other  lands,  and  mentioned  some  localities  in  Maryland  where  the  lands  bake 
freely,  but  ourlands,  not  having  that  tendency,  he  regarded  the  use  of  the  plow, 
siding  in  the  usual  way,  as  all  that  is  necessary,  but  suggested  the  use  of  a  fender 
or  piece  of  iron  so  fixed  and  adjusted  to  the  beam  of  the  plow,  as  to  shield  and 
protect  the  plant  and  prevent  its  being  carried  up  when  the  earth  is  thrown  back 
and  also  the  delay  in  uncovering. 

Mr.  John  Tabb  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  injury  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  harrow  in  bruising  ar.d  crushing  the  plant  at  that  early  stage  of  its  growth, 
was  far  greater  than  any  benefit  derived  through  it,  in  the  destruction  of  grass, 
and  further  objected  to  its  use  jusl  before  the  corn  came  up,  on  the  ground,  that 
it  exposed  it  too  soon,  thus  causing  it  to  come  up  less  vigorously  and  blighting 
the  plant. 

Mr.  Jas.  Duncan  urged  the  use  both  before  and  after  the  corn  is  up,  and  as 
often  as  possible. 
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Gen.  Taliaferro  thought  every  cultivation  you  could  give  it  advantageous,  and 
that  the  advantage  derived  from  frequent  and  repeated  harrowing,  more  than 
compensated  for  any  injury  in  tearing,  cutting  or  bruising  the  plant,  and  urged,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  the  advantage  derived  from  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere 
and  rains  on  newly  turned  up  soil,  both  the  mechanical  and  chemical  effects,  and 
claimed  that  the  result  of  experience  and  experiment  had  proved  it  beneficial. 

Mr.  Thos.  T.  Dabneyhad  never  tried  the  harrow  after  the  corn  was  up,  but  thought 
at  that  time  the  soil  should  be  stirred  as  soon  and  as  often  as  possible,  and  recom- 
mended the  free  and  frequent  use  of  the  cultivator. 

Major  Powhatan  Ellis  had  never  used  the  harrow  at  this  time  on  his  corn,  but 
did  not  think  it  would  be  profitable  on  his  land,  which  did  not  clod  and  was  light 
and  sandy. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tabb  thought  the  experience  of  each  individual  was  his  best  guide 
and  that  the  use  or  rejection  of  the  harrow,  under  such  circumstances,  should  be 
determined  by  the  nature  and  character  of  the  soil,  amount  of  grass,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Taliaferro  had  used  the  harrow  on  bis  corn  just  after  it  was  up,  and 
approved  of  it  on  hard  and  tenaceous  soils. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Taliaferro  approved  of  its  use. 

Mr.  Jas.  K.  Dabney  and  the  Secretary,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  plow  was 
the  best  implement  ever  used  in  the  cultivation  of  corn,  the  most  efficient'  and  de- 
structive to  grass,  used  quick  and  often,  followed  by  a  good  plowman,  and  urged 
thorough  preparation  of  land  in  the  beginning,  and  as  frequent  stirring  of  the 
soil  as  possible,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  up,  with  the  plow,  as  preferable  either  to 
the  harrow  or  cultivator,  and  entertained  the  belief  thai  the  harrow  has  rather  a 
tendency  to  cultivate  than  to  destroy  grass,  especially  wire  grass. 

The  vote  being  taken,  resulted  in  four  for  the  use  of  the  harrow  and  eight 
against  it. 

Second  question. — The  propriety  of  checking  land  for  corn. 

Mr.  Duncan  approves  of  checking  on  high  land,  but  disapproves  of  it  on  low 
black  lands;  thinks  it  remunerative  where  the  lands  are  high  and  dry  enough 
to  admit  of  such  cultivation. 

General  Taliaierro,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Thomas  A.  Smith  and  others,  expressed 
their  opposition  to  this  mode  of  cultivation,  especially  on  low  lands  and  in  this 
section  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tabb  approved  of  it  in  Matthews  county. 

The  vote  was  taken,  resulting  in  two  for  the  affirmative  and  ten  for  the  negative. 

Third  question. — Listing  lands— that  is,  flushing  the  land  and  then  coupling 
four  furrows  and  splitting  out  the  middle  with  a  single  horse  plow. 

Mr.  Hopkins  suggested  this  as  an  experiment,  and  thinks  it  would  succeed. 

Mr.  James  K.  Dabney  has  no  experience,  but  thinks  it  worth  an  experiment. 

General  Taliaferro  approves  of  the  suggestion  and  regards  it  favorably,  as  a 
very  perfect  and  dry  cultivation,  by  raising  the  corn  above  the  deleterious  influ- 
ences of  water;  suggests  that  the  breaking  out  the  middle  is  a  good  feature,  in 
preventing  the  row  from  being  too  high,  so  as  to  raise  difficulty  in  throwing  the 
earth  back  to  the  corn  ;  thinks  the  row  should  be  harrowed  down  a  little,  before 
breaking  out  the  middle,  to  effect  more  perfectly  this  purpose. 

Mr.  H.  Tabb  approves  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  James  Duncan  acknowledged  himself  on  the  fence  on  this  uubject,  and 
awaits  the  result  of  actual  experiment  and  future  developments. 

4 
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Mr.  Thomas  T.  Dabney  and  others  are  generally  opposed  to  listing,  but  express 
the  opinion  that  it  is  worth?  of  an  experiment,  and  suggests  features  which,  on 
some  lands,  meet  their  approval. 

Thomas  S.  Taliafep.ro.    5 


(frttttoviat — (general. 


THE  SILVER  CRAZE. 

After  years  of  depression,  disaster  and  folly,  the  world  is  coming  to  the  con. 
elusion  that  the  "craze"  was  on  the  other  side — that  the  "rnonornetaiise"  was  the 
monomaniac ! 

England,  that  seemed  to  be  the  impregnable  citadel  of  the  "•single  standard." 
is  changing  front  rapidly.     Lord  Beaconsfield  has  announced,  in  ice  Houst     f 
the  Lords,  his  full  belief  that,  prominent  among  the  causes  of  the  present  finan- 
cial distress,  is  the  great  depression  of  silver,  and  that  •  "a  remedy  must  be  s: 
in  a  revision  in  monetary  legislation."     Public  opinion  in  the  gr^  rcial 

cities  (notably  Liverpool)  is  far  ahead  of  the  cautious  exr  — 

and  Stephen  Williamson,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  him-  England, 

has  come  to  this  country,  in  his  representative  capacity,  to  org  ment 

for  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its  legitimate  place  and  power.     E  Mc- 

Cullough.  the  very  high  priest  in  this  country  of  the  single  standard  advc 
has,  in  a  recent  speech,  solemnly  recanted  his  here-  ..nous 

exponent  and  shifting  mouth-piece  of  public  opinion,  the  X.  Y.  Herald,  has 
openly  proclaimed  the  necessity  for  a  restoration  of  silver  to  the  rank  from  which 
it  was  fraudulently  and  feloniously  deposed  some  six  yeai  -  ago. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say.  as  some  contend,  that  the  present  financial   d 
which  prevails  throughout  the  commercial  world,  is  wholly  and  soli 
disposition  and  demonetization   of  silver:  but  -  .-member  that  :.- 

back  as  1868,  it  was  predicted  by  Ernest  Seyd  and  other  distinguished  bimetal 
that  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  now  prevails,  would  cornel'-1  pass. 

In  1868,  when  the  '•chevalier-school"  of  financiers  were  urging  France  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  silver  (just  as  they  had  in  1856  urged  the  degr .  .  be- 
cause of  the  assumed  over-production  of  that  metal  by  the  miners  of  California 
and  Australia).  Mr.  Wolowski.  a  distinguished  Senator  of  France,  and  Er.: 
Setd,  ventured  to  predict  that  if  silver  were  abandoned,  the  following  conse- 
quences would  ensue: 

1.  The  international  trade  of  the  world  would  instantly  show  signs  of  decline 
to  the  special  injury  of  the  countries  whose  international  trade  was  largest 

2.  That  public  enterprise  (such  as  results  in  the  construction  of  railways  and 
other  beneficent  undertakings)  would  come  to  a  standstill,  and  that  general  pro- 
gress would  suffer. 

3.  That  the  decline  in  price  would  compel  countries,  i  ndebted. 
tojdepart.  more  and  more,  from  the  principles  of  free-trade  towards  a  policy  of 
protection. 

4.  That  the  nations  of  the  world  would  be  divided  into  two  principal  groups — 
the  one  trading  in  gold,  the  other  in  silver — and  this  would  render  commerce  be- 
tween them  more  and  more  precarious. 

o.   That  throughout  the  world  a  fall  in  prices  would  falepkice.  iajmiom  alike  to 
the  owners  of  solid-  property  (meaning  real  estate)  and  to  the  laboring- class  and  ad- 
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vantageous  only,    and  unjustifiably  so,  to  persons  holding  (fixed  incomes)  public 
bonds  and  other  contracts  of  the  same  kind. 

They  further  predicted,  that  when  this  terrible  depression  set  in  there,  the 
causes  of  it  would  be  sought  for  in  every  direction  except  the  true  one — that  there 
would  be  false,  groundless  and  fantastic  allegations  of  secondary  nature  only,  and 
that  the  real  cause,  the  demonetization  of  silver,  would  be  pushed  aside  and 
ignored,  until  a  world-wide  agony  and  cry  of  despair  compelled  thinking  men  to 
turn  to  it.  Was  ever  prophecy,  short  of  inspiration,  ever  more  sadly  and  com- 
pletely fulfilled? 

And  why?  For  the  plain  and  obvious  reason  that  you  cannot  strip  an  indi- 
vidual, a  country,  or  the  commercial  world  of  half  its  metallic  wealth,  its  cur' 
rency,  without  producing  poverty  and  distress  among  those  who  labor  for  their 
daily  bread,  or  whose  properly  is  in  other  form  than  actual  money.  It  i-;  the 
devil's  own  way  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer!  Destroy  the 
value  of  the  silver,  which  is  all  that  the  poor  man  can  hope  to  get,  and  thereby 
double  the  value  of  the  gold,  which  the  rich  man  has  snugged  away,  waiting  for 
Government  loans  or  the  sale  of  some  fine  house  or  noble  estate,  which  he  is 
willing  to  take  at  one-half  or  one-fourth  or  even  one-tcn'h  of  its  value  (and  many 
a  Virginia  estate  has  been  '"knocked  down*'  at  less !  )  Do  this,  we  say.  and  you 
have  "fixed  the  triggers"  for  exactly  such  a  state  of  depression  for  the  bulk  of 
mankind;  and  inordinate  ill-begotten  wealth  for  the  grasping  and  cunning  few 
who  have  accumulated  their  piles  of  the  "  Single  Standard  *'  ! 

We  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  but  will  return 
to  it  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  may  offer.  Meanwhile,  we  heartily  con- 
gratulate our  readers  on  the  dawning  evidences  that  England  (as  yet  the  arbiter 
of  the  financial  world)  is  returning  to  reason  on  the  subject  of  silver.  How  she 
could  ever  have  hoped  to  keep  her  Indian  possessions,  and  indeed  the  whole 
Orient,  to  one  standard,  while  she,  herself,  should  demand  another,  has  always 
passed  our  comprehension.  But.  even  if  this  were  practicable  in  the  days  when 
it  required  five  or  six  months  to  sail  from  London  to  Calcutta,  it  has  become  ab- 
surdly impracticable  since  steam  and  the  gulf  canal  have  diminished  those  months 
to  weeks,  and  even  to  a  shorter  time.  Day  by  day  the  commercial  world  is  be- 
coming more  of  an  unit — its  parts  are  more  firmly  knit,  its  veins  and  arteries 
grow  larger,  and  in  every  sense  its  circulation  must  hi  the  same,  or  else  there 
will  be  no  health  in  the  body  or  its  members  ! 


KEEP  BEES. 
We  briefly  mentioned  last  fall  the  receipt  of  a  little  volume  entitled  "Blessed 
Bees.' '  Since  then  we  have  found  time  to  read  it  thoroughly,  and  found  it  charm  - 
ing  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  many  respects,  it  is  a  work  calcu- 
lated to  do  harm.  Those  who  are  already  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  bee-cnl- 
ture  can  read  it  without  danger — just  as  an  old  bachelor  can  read  one  of 
"OuidaV  novels — for  one  who  has  experienced  all  the  trials  of  this  enticing 
pursuit  will  soon  perceive  that  it  is  but  the  "Romance  of  the  Hive."  He  will 
at  once  exclaim,  "It  thus  never  was  vouchsafed  to  any  person,  however  great 
his  'genius'  for  bees,  to  take  in  at  a  glance  all  the  mysteries  of  this  occult  art. 
nor  did  any  man  ever  make  so  many  and  so  critical  experiments  without  a  single 
failure."  But  if  the  novice  and  enthusiast  will  first  take  Langstroth's  splendid 
elementary  work  ;  for  splendid  it  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  "John  Allen's'"  sneer  that 
Langstroth  and  Quinby  are  "not  up  with  the  times,"'  and  after  following  the  prac- 
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t,cal  rales  there  laid  down  for  a  year  or  two.  and  acquiring  something  of  the  pa- 
tience needed  in  bee-cultnre,  he  will  be  in  better  trim  to  enjoy  and  smile  at  the 
Utopian  visions  recorded  in  '"Blessed  Bees.'* 

Earnestly  do  we  desire  to  encourage  not  only  practical  bnt  even  scientific  bee- 
culture  in  Virginia  and  the  whole  South.  Time  was.  when  bees  were  an  inst  tu- 
tion  in  Virginia.  What  memory  that  goes  behind  the  "cruel  war"  fails  to  recall 
that  almost  invariable  and  inevitable  attendant  of  country  life — '"the  hum  of  in- 
numerable bees  'mid  immemorial  elms,"  even  if  the  "elms"  were  more  generally 
1  mists'.  What  old  Virginian  fails  to  see  in  fancy  the  long  line  of  old-fashioned 
"gums."  a  due  percentage  of  which  were  annually  consigned  to  the  barbarous 
fate  of  the  sulphurous  pit  ! 

Happily,  all  this  is  changed  now.  Langstroth.  who  is  more  than  the  Der  Berg 
of  bees,  has  taught  us  how  to  double,  treble,  quadruple  our  supply  of  honey, 
without  involving  the  necessary  destruction  of  one  single  bee-life! 

And.  apart  from  the  luxury  and  comfort  of  having  "a  good  supply  of  honey  in 
the  house."  and  having  it  in  shapely  form  and  ornamental  to  the  table,  we  wuuld 
seriously  invite  our  readers,  and  especially  our  lady  readers,  to  the  profits  at- 
tending a  reasonably  judicious  bee-culture.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
ladies  of  Virginia  might,  as  a  class,  and  without  appreciable  infringement  upon 
their  other  domestic  avocations,  make  to  each  household  any  where  from  one 
hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  annually — make  themseves  entirely  independent 
of  their  husbands  in  the  matter  of  their  own  wardrobes  and  the  clothing  of  their 
children.  We  speak  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  our  belief,  when  we  declare 
that  Virginia  almost  wantonly  gives  up  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  of  dol- 
lars annually  by  her  failure  to  afford  opportunity  to  these  tireless  little  gatherers 
of  Nature'-  sweets.  For  example,  Mrs.  Tupper,  of  Iowa,  whose  essay  on  bee- 
culture,  published  some  thirteen  years  ago  in  the  Patent  Ojfic-z  Report,  was  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  the  Apiary,  and  is  still  "up  to  the  times,"  informs  us,  that 
commencing  in  the  spring  of  1862,  with  only  two  hives,  she  bad  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  season  a  stock  of  bees  for  which  she  refused  $.1,500!  Having,  in  the  mean- 
time, sold  several  hundreds  of  dollars  worth  of  honey,  wax  and  bees.  Is  not 
-  example  worthy  of  imitation? 

But.  that  we  may  not  make  ourselves  liable  to  the  imputation  of  having  ''a  bee 
in  ourbonnet."  we  must  close  for  the  present,  but  not  before  we  clinch  our  ad- 
vice with  the  moral  so  peculiarly  suited  to  these  present  times,  as  given  to  us  in 
-tbe  pleasant  story  which  comes  to  us  from  France.  A  good  French  bishop  (so 
ithe  srorv  goes),  in  paying  his  annual  visit  to  his  clergy,  was  very  much  afflicted 
by  the  representations  they  made  to  him  of  their  extreme  poverty,  which,  indeed, 
the  appearance  of  their  houses  and  of  the  families  of  their  parishioners  corrobo- 
rated. Deploring  the  sad  state  of  things  which  had  reduced  them  to  such  a  con- 
dition, he  arrived  at  the  house  of  a  curate,  who,  living  among  a  poorer  set  of 
parishioners  than  any  he  had  yet  visited,  would,  he  feared,  be  in  a  still  more  woful 
plight  than  the  rest.  Contrary,  however,  to  his  expectations,  he  found  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  remote  parsonage  to  be  far  better  than  those  he  had  already 
visited.  Every  thing  about  the  house  wore  the  aspect  of  comfort  and  plenty. 
The  <rood  bishop  was  amazed  !  "How  is  this,  my  friend."'  said  he;  "you  are 
the  first  pastor  I  have  met  with  having  a  cheerful  face  and  a  plentiful  board : 
have  you  anyincome  independent of  your  cur.  .'"  "Yes  sir."  said  the  pastor.  "I 
have;  my  family  would  starve  on  the  pittance  I  receive  from  the  poor  people 
that  I  instruct.  If  you  will  walk  into  the  garden  I  will  show  you  the  'stock' 
that  yields  me  such  excellent  interest."'     Entering  the  garden,  he  pointed  to  a 
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loDg  row  of  bee-hives.  ''There,"  said  he,  ''is  the  bank  from  which  I  draw  an 
annual  dividend,  and  it  is  one  that  never  stops  payment."  He  explained  that  his 
honey-harvest  enabled  him  almost  to  dispense  with  sugar,  leaving  him  a  consid- 
erable portion  for  disposal  in  the  market;  of  the  coarser  portions  he  made  a 
tolerable  substitute  for  wine,  and  the  sale  of  wax  nearly  paid  his  shoemaker's  bill. 
The  bishop  went  off  with  uplifted  heart,  and  when  the  next  curate  began  to 
complain  of  his  poverty,  he  cried  out,  "Keep  Bees,  Keep  Bees!''''  And  so,  echoing 
the  goo.i  bishop's  cry,  and  promising  to  return  from  time  to  time  to  this  fruitful 
theme,  and  to  give  such  practical  suggestions  as  may  lie  seasonable,  we  commend 
this  interesting  topic  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  those  who  are  anxious 
for  "some  new  and  sure  way"  to  better  their  fortunes. 

OF  INTEREST  TO  VIRGINIA  AND  CAROLINA  TOBACCO  GROWERS. 

The  Southern  Fertilizing  Company,  of  Richmond,  has  lately  received,  through 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Buemner  &  Co.,  London,  a  number  of  fine  samples  of  tobacco  of 
foreign  growth.  Among  them  are  found  the  product  of  Japan,  China,  the  Phili- 
pine  Islands,  India,  Turkey,  (including  Latakia  and  Macedonia,)  Arabia,  Greece 
Algiers,  Porto  Rico,  Equador,  Hungary,  Germany  and  Holland.  Believing  that 
the  Salesroom  of  the  Tobacco  Exchange  could  present  nothing  more  attractive 
to  its  visitors,  the  Company  will  turn  them  over  to  the  Exchange  the  moment 
the  necessary  cases  can  be  arranged  to  receive  them. 

We  imagine  not  a  few  of  our  friends  will  be  surprised  when  they  see  what 
comely  tobacco  other  people  are  able  to  produce.  We  have,  however,  the  high- 
est English  authority  for  saying  that  no  country  had  yet  been  able  to  raise  tobacco 
that  would  successfully  substitute  the  best  Virginia  tobacco.  As  far,  then,  as  it 
is  possible  to  be  done,  let  us  make  the  best.  We  cannot  at  all  compete  with 
other  countries  on  low  grades;  indeed,  the  markets  of  the  world  are  glutted  now 
with  these  common  sorts.  We  have  seen  a  letter  from  London,  dated  the  13th 
ultimo,  in  which  these  sorts  are  spoken  of.  The  writer  says:  "When  a  manu- 
facturer wants  any,  some  one  is  always  ready  to  seli  him  the  stuff  at  any  price 
he  has  the  conscience  to  offer."  Of  course,  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  for- 
ever if  Virginia  is  to  hold  her  place  in  the  tobacco  market. 

We  are  not  absurd  enough  to  counsel  the  doing  of  impossible  things;  but  it  is 
a  fact  that,  year  after  year,  certain  men  throughout  the  State  market  tobacco 
that  fetches  handsome  prices.  Cannot  the  number  of  these  men  be  increased? 
The  trial  at  least  ought  to  be  made. 


ELABORATE  RASCALITY. 

We  think  we  have  some  very  adroit  "horse-operators"  in  these  United  States, 
but  they  would  contrast  like  "Oliver  Twist"  and  the  "Artful  Dodger"  by  the  side 
of  the  consummate  scoundrel  set  forth  in  the  following  acaount  : 

Governor  Barbour  wa3  wont  to  tell,  upon  occasion,  of  a  retired  English  Gen- 
eral whom  he  met  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Coke  (Holkham  Park),  and  who  descanted 
with  great  bitterness  upon  the  almost  universal  lack  of  honesty  and  fidelity  among 
agents.  In  evidence  of  the  adventurous,  daring  spirit  of  fraud  which  charac- 
terizes this  class  of  men  (as  he  regards  them),  he  related  the  following  feat  of  his 
own  hailiff  upon  himself.  He  had  placed  on  his  farm,  in  Norfolk,  a  favorite  horse, 
of  high  price  and  great  estimation,  with  a  view  to  his  better  keepingthan  was  possi- 
ble in  London,  and  for  his  own  proper  use  and  recreation  when  he  should  come  down 
from  the  city  for  the  summer.  Arriving,  after  an  absence  of  several  months   at  his 
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farm,  his  first  inquiry  was  as  to  the  condition  of  his  pet  steed  :  when,  to  his  great 
regret,  of  course,  be  was  informed  that  the  animal  had  died  some  days  before.  In 
the  course  of  his  sojourn  he  had  occasion  to  audit  the  account  of  his  bailiff,  and 
amongst  other  items,  be  found  himself  debited  with  five  pounds  sterling  paid  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon  for  attendance  upon  his  now  dead  favorite,  and  also  that  he 
was  credited  by  eighteen  shillings  for  the  horse's  skin,  as  sold  to  the  tanner. 
Expressing  some  surprise  at  the  amount  of  both  of  these  items,  the  bailiff  re- 
joined that  the  case  had  been  one  of  great  difficulty.  ai:d  that  the  surgeon's  fee 
was  warranted  by  the  length  and  frequency  of  his  attendance — while  the  high 
price  paid  for  the  skin  was  in  consideration  of  the  fat  condition  of  the  horse.  The 
ral  rested  satisfied  with  this  explanation  until.  wh?n  riding  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  county,  he  was  forcibly  struck  by  the  resemblance  which  a  horse,  upon 
which  a  gentleman  was  mounted,  bore  to  his  own  lost  favorite.  A  short  con- 
tion  drew  out  the  astounding  fact  that  the  gentleman  (in  perfect  good  faith) 
had  bought  the  animal  from  that  cunning  scoundrel,  the  baiiiff  himself.  The 
result  can  readily  be  imagined — the  General  hurried  home — a  writ  was  issued — 
-  constable  and  exit  bailiff!  to  his  well  deserved  place  in  prison,  and  his  sub- 
sequent retirement  to  Botany  Bay — leaving  us  to  speculate  upon  the  question  as 
io  which  was  greater,  his  folly  or  his  audacity,  in  supposing  that  such  an  elabo- 
rate piece  of  rascality  could  be  carried  on  under  his  employer's  nose,  without 
detect:: 


THOMAS  WILLIAM  COKE. 
In  these  "'latter  days"  how  forcibly  and  how  often  are  we  reminded  of  Longfel  ■ 
low's  lament  in  Hiawatha,  how 

••  Great  men  die  and  are  forgotten, 
Wise  men  speak — their  words  of  wisdom 
Perish  in  the  ears  that  hear  them!  " 

Es  it  true  that  agriculture  is  unmindful  of  her  benefactors,   and  we 

propose,  as  far  as  we  can,  and,  necessarily,  in  sma!l  installments,  to  do  our 
humble  part  towards  paying  the  large  debt  of  gratitude  America  owes  to  the 
great   men   who  did  so  much  to  elevate,  adorn  and  advance  our  great  calling. 

And,  with  whom  could  we  more  fitly  begin  than  Thomas  William  Coke,  sub- 
sera-  near  the  close  of  his  long,  honorable  and  useful  life)  created  Earl 
of  Leicester  of  Holkham. 

He  was  the  son  of  Wexmax  Roberts,  of  Norfolk  county,   (England)  and  was 

born  in  1752.     His  father  assumed  the  name  of  Coke  when  he   inherited  the  es- 

le,  Thomas  Coke,  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Chief  Justice  Sir 

d  England  never  produced  a  profounder  jurist,  nor  one 

.  :iglo-Saxou  love  of  land  was  more  thoroughly  ingrain. 

His  descendant,  the  subject  of  .our  sketch,  inherited  all  the  better  qualities  of 
that  great  man,  without  one  visible  taint  of  his  greed  or  coarseness.  For  fifty- 
six  y  "  -  Be  represented  the  county  of  Norfolk  in  Parliament,  and 
wa3  a  Jrter  of  the  Whig  party.  In  later  years  he  was  proud  and 
-  to  tell  citizens  of  the  United  States  how  he  and  Burke  and  a  few  other 
congenial  spirits  sympathized  with  our  people  in  their  Revolutionary  struggle, 
and  that  even  over  the  House  of  Commons,  as  they  took  their  daily  luncheon, 
the  parting  toast  was  '"Success  to  America  "  ! 

But  '.:  is  to  the  eminent  agriculturist  that  our  chief  tribute  must  here  be  paid. 
We  h  .  heard  from  one  who  had  the  pleasant  privilege  of  spending  a  week 
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at  Holkham,  a  full  account  of  the  almost  marvellous  results  of  Mr.   Coke's  sys- 
tematic, intelligent  and  liberal  style  of  farming. 

If  we  had  the  space  and  time  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  describe  the 
Princely  mansion  at  Holkham,  which  covered  an  acre  of  land,  and  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  a  million  of  pounds  sterling  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  by 
a  progenitor  of  Mr.  Coke,  who  fitted  himself  for  his  stupendous  task  by  a  resi- 
dence of  nine  years  in  Italy,  studying  its  grand  models  of  architecture,  and  col- 
lecting from  its  stores  the  fairest  and  noblest  creations  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing to  adorn  the  interior  of  his  projected  palace.  He  did  little,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn,  towards  the  improvement  of  his  native  sod,  and  but  for  the  laws  of  entail 
and  the  ample  purse  whieh  even  he  could  not  entirely  empty,  the  magnificent 
pile  must  have  shared  the  fate  of  so  many  similar  examples  illustrating  the  old 
adage,  both  in  England   and  America — 

••When  Folly  builds,  then  Wisdom  may  enjoj." 

Fortunately  for  himself,  his  family,  his  country  and  for  the  cause  of  agriculture 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  Thomas  William  Coke  was  early  imbued  with  the 
ambition  to  make  the  estate  worthy  of  the  gorgeous  mansion.  It  was  a  fearful 
task  to  which  he  so  early  and  so  vigorously  addressed  himself,  for  the  soil  of  Nor- 
folk was.  in  the  main,  about  the  poorest  in  the  island — so  sandy  and  uninviting  in- 
deed, that  the  profligate,  but  witty,  Charles  the  Second,  said,  that  "'it  was  only  fit 
to  be  cut  up  into  roads  for  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom/'  The  only  variation  was  from 
Bandy  plain  to  treacherous  bog,  where  '  fortunes  whole  might  sink,"  apparently  in 
the  vain  effort  to  change  their  steaming  depths  into  fruitful  fields.  After  satisfying 
himself  and  all  who  desired  to  learn  that  this  stubborn  and  inhospitable  soil 
could  be  rescued  from  sterility,  Mr.  Coke  laid  out  his  broad  bases  of  improve- 
ment, and  invited  upon  the  most  liberal  and  even  generous  terms  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  men  worthy  of  his  association  and  equal  to  the  great  work  before 
them.  First,  in  the  vast  system  of  drainage  required,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  secure  the  services  of  a  bailiff  or  steward,  who  seemed  (said  an  eye-witness)  to 
have  almost  the  divining-rod  of  the  Prophet  in  discovering  /ieacZ-springs  1  (Nor 
can  we  refrain  from  pausing  to  say  that  this  steward  was  "one  by  himself,'''  in 
the  facts  that  he  reduced  his  own  wages  thirty  per  cent.  ;  refused  to  take  a  house, 
and  insisted  upon  taking  all  his  meals  with  the  domestics  of  the  establishment  — 
much  to  the  disgust,  no  doubt,  of  Bridget  and  John  Thomas,  but  in  equal  pro- 
portion to  the  terror  of  all  loungers  and  pilferers!)  The  "sandy-stretches'' 
were  rapidly  covered  with  loam  by  the  liberal  use  of  such  fertilizers  as  the  mar- 
ket then  affordei — principally  lime,  bone  dust,  burnt  clay,  &c,  and  the  growth 
of  turnips  fed  on  the  land  to  sheep. 

Hereafter  we  may  find  space  to  give  a  detailed  statement  of  the  system  by 
which  Mr.  Coke  (we  might  almost  6ay)  created  these  lands — changing  them  from 
sterile  wastes  into  fields  covered  throughout  their  vast  extent  with  all  the  insignia 
of  fertility  and  productiveness.  Thus  enriched,  this  princely  domain  (with  the 
exception  of  four  thousand  acres  reserved  by  Mr.  Coke  for  his  own  little  experi- 
ments and  amusement;  think  of  that,  Dr.  Page!)  was  divided  into  twenty  tene- 
ments and  leased  to  as  many  farmers — men,  themselves,  of  a  prett}- large  capital 
(say  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling) — for  no  one  could  obtain  a  lease  who  could 
not  show  the  unincumbered  possession  of  ten  pounds  in  capital  for  every  pound 
of  rent  he  agreed  to  pay.  Indeed,  his  tenants  were  all  said  to  have  the  manners 
and  costume  of  the  English  Country  Gentlemen  in  England's  better  days,  and 
much   more  than  his  intelligence.     Their  style  of  management,   under  the  en- 
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lightened  supervision  of  their  great  landlord,  (a  man  who,  after  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1892,  was  regarded  as  the  most  eminent  agriculturist  in 
the  United  Kingdom)  and  its  prolific  results,  as  given  in  accurate  accounts,  is 
invaluable  to  the  practical  farmer,  and  rich  in  enjoyment  to  every  person  who 
loves  the  mingling  of  the  beautiful  and  useful. 

In  closing,  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  (according  to  the  MS.,  from  which  we 
mainly  draw  the  above)  all  this  noble  combination  of  scientific  speculation  con- 
firmed or  corrected,  as  need  be.  by  a  jealous  observation  and  brought  to  the  or- 
deal of  actual  experiment  and  culminating  in  such  rich  results,  had  only  (at  that 
time)  placed  the  manor  of  Holkham  in  proud  and  wonderful  contrast  with  its 
neighbors — a  very  oasis  in  the  midst  of  strange  surrounding  sterility,  so  that  one 
might  almost  suspect  that  Mr.  Coke  had  bought  it  ana  kept  it  as  a  foil  to  his 
own  glorious  success.  Bat  he  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  and  too  good  a  neigh- 
bor arid  citizen  to  harbor  such  thoughts  as  these  !  So  let  us  hope  that  ere  this 
Norfolk  has  "profited  by  his  example,"'  and  by  way  of  bringing  the  matter  home 
let  us  send  up  an  aspiration  that  our  Norfolk,  with  her  sandy  loams,  and  not  only 
Norfolk,  but  every  where  in  our  broad  territories  we  may  gather  instruction, 
encouragement,  hope,  and  that  energy,  which  is  the  child  of  hope,  from  the  rich 
rewards  which,  like  a  golden  and  glorious  harvest,  were  vouchsafed  to  the  pa- 
triot farmer,  Thomas  William  Coke. 


Experiments. — Deductions  from  experiments  made  at  Athens.  Ga  ,  by  Dr  E. 
M.  Pendleton  :  1.  That  there  is  a  great  waste  of  ammonia  when  Peruvian  guano 
is  used  in  its  concentrated  form:  it  should  be  mixed  with  superphosphate,  alka- 
line salts.  &.c.  2.  That  no  combination  of  salts,  leaving  out  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  will  pay  on  our  worn-out  soils.  3.  That  taken  separately,  none  of  the  salts 
sold  as  fertilizers  to  make  home  compounds  will  pay.  Their  virtues,  if  any, 
must  be  in  chemical  action  upon  each  other  and  the  substances  with  which  they 
are  composted.  4.  That  ashes  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  will  greatly  improve 
their  fertilizing  qualities.  5.  That  the  application  of  soluble  manures  in  a  liquid 
form  is  better  and  more  efficient  than  when  applied  in  the  dry  state.  6.  That 
lime  will  only  pay  on  soils  abounding  in  organic  matter.  7.  That  sub-soiling  land 
for  corn  will  pay.  8.  That  Gve  by  three  feet  is  the  best  distance  to  plant  corn 
on  medium  land.  9.  That  pulling  fodder  does  not  seriously  injure  the  corn  af- 
ter it  passes  the  milk  stage.  Light  sandy  soils  will  grow  good  crops  of  corn,  if 
properly  fertilized.  Liberal  planting  shou'd  be  practised.  Late  planting  of  corn 
secures  an  earlier  and  thriftier  crop  generally.  Corn  contains  all  the  elements 
essential  to  the  growth  of  man  and  animals. 

TBE  TUCKAHOE  FARMERS'  CLUB 
For  May  met  at  "Ritchies,"  Dr.  Crenshaw's  farm,  on  the  22d.  The  discussion 
on  "Forage  Plants''  was  over  when  we  arrived,  but  we  understand  it  was  very 
interesting.  We  were  in  time  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  Doctor's  farm — to 
see  his  fine  dairy  stock  and  a  magnificent  bull,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Jersey 
breed,  and  to  partake  of  an  excellent  dinner  spread  out  under  the  magnificent 
oaks,  which  adorn  the  hill  overlooking  the  James,  which  thunders  at  its  feet,  and 
en  whose  brows  centuries  have  looked  down.  The  view  here  is  superb  ;  and  if 
this  site  was  on  the  Hudson,  it  would  no  doubt  be  adorned  by  a  fine  dwelling,  a 
tasteful  lawn  extending  to  the  water,  with  its  walks  and  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
The  doctor's  cows  are  certainly  very  fine,  and  we  presume  he  has  the  best 
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dairy  farm  in  the  State.  We  know  of  none  better.  His  fruit  trees,  which  are 
numerous,  are  stocked  with  fruit.  His  clover,  and  orchard  grass,  and  lucerne 
were  excellent.  He  has  a  large  vineyard  of  Concord,  Norton,  Delaware.  Ives, 
Maxatawney,  Rogers,  Hybrids,  &c  ,  which  were  well  trellised,  and  trimmed  with 
much  care.     The  Concord  predominates,  and  next  to  this  the  Norton. 

Of  the  dinner,  last  but  not  least,  we  have  eaten  it  (our  share  of  it),  and  the 
pleasure  is  gone  forever,  but  not  the  remembrance.  While  the  love  of  good  din- 
ners holds  its  seat,  the  soup,  the  fish,  the  pig,  the  lamb,  etc.,  with  the  native 
Norton  wine,  and  the  "Monarch  of  the  West  strawberry,"  will  form  an  oasis,  a 
green  spot,  in  the  memory  of  the  desert  of  poor  dinners  we  have  encountered  in 
our  day.     Long  may  the  Tuckahoe  Farmers'  Club  flourish. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Baughav,  of  Essex  county,  in  a  private  letter,  says  :  "The  wheat 
crop  in  this  county  suffered  greatly  from  winter-kill,  especially  the  white  va- 
rieties. My  little  crop,  however,  is  the  finest  I  have  ever  had,  of  both  white 
and  Fultz.  So  much  for  green  pea  fallow— seeded  1st  July  and  turned  iu  20th 
September,  when  the  peas  are  just  in  a  good  eating  state,  and  an  application  of 
twenty-five  bushels  of  gas-house  lime  per  acre." 

We  hope  Mr.  Baughax  will  write  us  an  article  giving  his  experience  with  pea 
fallow  and  1  ming.     Many  of  our  subscribers  are  interested  in  this  subject. 

Tobacco.— Let  the  farmers  throughout  the  tobacco  districts  put  in  a  fewer 
number  of  acres— to  lessen  the  crop  one  half  would  not  be  too  much.  Let  what 
ground  you  do  cultivate  be  of  the  best  quality  and  well  manured.  We  believe 
it  possible  to  produce,  with  proper  manuring  and  cultivation,  1,500  pounds  of 
good  tobacco  per  acre.  Let  no  worms  arrive  at  maturity  or  become  large  enough 
to  be  impregnated  by  the  fly.  Let  the  tobacco  you  do  cultivate  be  a  better 
quality  than  has  heretofore  been  cultivated,  and  the  results  will  be  that  farmers 
will  realize  as  much  more  money  for  what  tobacco  they  do  cultivate  than  at 
present. 

Col.  S.  S.  Bradford  has  recently  sold  eight  three-year-old  Shorthorn  cattle 
to  parties  at  the  North.     They  are  represented  as  "perfect  beauties." 

Col.  Randolph  Harrison  has  been  appointed,  by  Governor  Holuday,  Regis- 
ter of  the  Land  Office,  The  office  is  an  important  one  to  the  State,  and  we 
do  not  believe  the  Governor  could  have  made  a  better  appointment.  Virginia 
has  few  more  gifted  men  or  splendid  gentlemen  than  Colonel  Harrison. 

Captaix  W.  C.  Fleet,  of  Henrico  county,  has  sent  to  our  office  a  fine  speci- 
men of  the  pearl  millet.  Captain  Fleet  thinks  it  a  fine  forage  plant,  and  says 
it  should  be  planted  in  rows  two-and  a-half  feet  apart  and  twelve  inches  in  the 
drill.     We  would  be  pleased  to  have  him  write  us  an  article  on  the  subject. 

We  call  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Tan- 
ner &  Co.  in  this  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  and  especially  to  their  gin- 
ning and  threshing  engines.  These  engines  are  furnished  with  their  new  patent 
spark  extinguisher,  which  forces  the  sparks  into  a  reservoir  of  water,  thereby 
preventing  the  loss  and  damage  resulting  from  sparks.  Besides  these  engines", 
they  have  almost  all  kinds  of  machinery,  amongst  which  can  be  found  portable 
and  stationary  engines,  saw  mills,  grist  mills,  boilers,  all  kinds  of  castings,  ma- 
chinery for  gold  and  coal  mines,  &c.     Their  extensive  works  are  located  in  this 
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city,  and  cover  the  square  on  Cary  street  from  Sixth  to  Seventh.  "We  recom- 
mend this  enterprising  firm  to  the  confidence  and  patronage  of  our  readers, 
knowing  it.  to  be  entirely  honest  and  trustworthy.  Col.  Tanner,  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  energetic  of  our  State  Sena- 
tors, and,  by  his  gentlemanly  conduct  and  amiable  disposition,  has  won  for  him- 
self hosts  of  friends,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  wherever  he  is  known.  Be  sure 
to  visit  their  establishment  when  you  come  to  Richmond,  or  write  them  for  cata- 
logue, information,  price-list,  &c. 


Mr.  D.  R.  Price  has  sent  to  our  office  a  basketof  the  ''Cumberland  Triumph" 
strawberries.  They  are  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  berries  we  ever  saw.  The 
flavor  is  delightful.  Mr.  Price  represents  them  as  prolific  and  early,  and  he  is 
satisfied  that  they  should  supersede  every  other  variety.  He  has  promised  us  an 
account  of  their  merits. 


Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  Department  of  Agriculture,  \ 

Richmond,  April  30,  1879.    J 
To  the  Farmers  of  Virginia  : 

I  wish  to  obtain  specimens  of  the  minerals,  timbers  and  other  resources  of 
each  county  in  the  State.  You  can  greatly  aid  me  in  doing  so.  Such  a  collec- 
tion will  be  very  advantageous  to  the  State  and  to  your  counties. 

Specimens  of  iron  may  be  sent  the  size  of  one  or  two  bricks,  coal  rather 
larger,  and  other  minerals  of  such  smaller  size  as  may  be  convenient.  Timber 
may  be  two  or  three  feet  long,  one  to  two  inches  thick,  and  six  inches  wide,  and 
dressed,  if  convenient. 

The  railroads  have  all  granted  free  transportation  by  freight,  for  minerals  and 
timbers. 

When  these  specimens  are  sent,  give  a  written  description  of  the  exact  locality, 
probable  quantity,  the  means  of  access,  and  whether  the  minerals  have  been 
mined,  or  are  being  mined  now,  and  with  what  facilities  and  success.  At  the 
same  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  any  information  about  your  county  which  may 
be  of  public  interest. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  visit  my  rooms  when  you  come  to  Richmond. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Thomas  Pollard,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


The  Warm  Springs  are  in  the  centre  of  a  group  of  the  most  celebrated  Mineral 
Springs  in  the  State,  and  in  the  midst  of  that  region  of  country  familiarly  known 
as  ''The  Mountains  of  Virginia,"  which  has  so  long  been  famous  for  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  its  delightful,  salubrious  and  invigorating  climate, 
and,  above  all,  for  the  remedial  and  restorative  properties  of  its  Medicinal  Springs, 
which,  in  so  many  cases,  have  restored  to  health  and  vigor  suffering  invalids,  upon 
whom  all  the  resources  of  medical  science  had  been  exhausted  in  vain.  The 
Warm  Springs  were  the  first  known  to  the  white  man.  Soon  after  their  dis- 
covery, they  became  celebrated  for  their  curative  virtues,  and  even  ninety  years 
ago  they  were  resorted  to  by  many  visitors  at  much  labor  and  fatigue. 

To  attempt  to  tell  what  a  pleasant  place  the  Warm  Springs  are  would  be  to  at- 
tempt an  impossibility.  We  suppose  the  baths  have  no  equa!  in  this  or  any 
country.  (A  picture  of  the  baths  may  be  seen  by  advertisement  in  our  adver- 
tising columns.)  We  have  seen  so  many  persons  who  have  visited  these  Springs 
and  found  them  thoroughly  adapted  to  their  maladies,  that  we  take  pleasure  in 
calling  attention  to  them.     Write  to  Col.  John  L.  Eubank  for  his  circulars. 


The  Healing  Springs. — There  is  no  pleasanter  place  to  visit  this  summer  than 
the  Healing.     See  advertisement  in  Planter  and  Farmer. 


Tie  Warm  Springs  are  now  open,  and  will  lie  kept  open 

UNTIL  THE   FIFTEENTH   OF  OCTOBER, 

The  above  is  a  correct  view  of  the  Ladies'  Bath.  The  Gentlemen's 
Bath  is  a  similar  one,  only  not  quite  so  large.  There  is  a  &i>w  of  Six 
Thousand  Gallons  of  Warm  Sulphur  Water  per  minute. 

THE  FINEST  WARM  SULPHUR  BATH   IN  THE  WORLD. 
A  SPECIFIC  FOR 

Neuralgia,   Dyspepsia,    Gout   and    Rheumatism. 

Pamphlets  can  be  had  of  Purcell,  Ladd  &  Co.,  Richmond  ;  Coleman 
&  Rogers  and  A.  J.  Gosman,  druggists,  Baltimore  ;  Messrs.  Wyeth  & 
Bro.,  druggists,  Philadelphia  ;  or  of  the  Proprietor. 

BUY  YOUR  TICKETS  TO  MILLBORO  DEPOT 

And  take  your  choice  of  Stages  or  Private  Hacks — for  which  apply  at 
Office  of  Hotel  at  Millboro.  JOHN  L.  EUBANK, 

june— 2t  Proprietor. 


THE  HYGEIA  HOTEL. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VA. 

SITUATED  WITHIN  ONE  HUNDRED  YARDS  OF  FORT  MONROE. 


Open  all  the  year,  with  ample  capacity  for  600  Guests. 

Has  all  modern  improvements — elevator,  gas  and  electric  bells  in  every  room  ; 
water,  bath-rooms  and  closets  on  every  floor.  Equal  to  any  hotel  in  the  United 
States  as  a  Spring.  Summer  and  Autumn  Resort.  Six  daily  mails  and  telegraph 
office ;  15  to  '20  first  class  steamers  land  daily  (except  Sunday)  150  yards  from  the 
door.  Rooms  and  halls  comfortably  heated,  and  every  comfort  provided  for 
tourists  and  health  seekers  during  the  winter  Fire-escapes  only  50  feet  apart 
on  every  floor.  Superior  beach  for  bathing  at  door-steps,  and  good  from  May 
until  November.  Boating,  fishing  and  driving  especially  attractive.  Seud  for 
circular  describing  hygienic  advantages,  terms,  &c. 

HARRISON  PHOEBUS,  Proprietor. 

WHAT  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  HYGEIA  HOTEL  THINK  OF 
IT  AS  A  PLACE  OF  RESORT. 


The  Hygeia  Hotel 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.. 

July  1,  1878. 

The  realization  of  so  much  comfort  and 
pleasure  at  this  Virginia  seashore  resort  prompts 
us  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  its  many 
advantages. 

Within  the  past  year  the  most  extensive  and 
most  modern  improvements  have  been  made, 
giviDg  largely-increased  capacity  and  facilities 
that  can  he  found  only  in  the  most  superior  es- 
tablishments. Nature  has  contributed  so  large- 
ly to  make  this  the  spot  where  health  can  be 
promoted  and  many  enjoyments  can  be  r<  alized 
that  we  feel  highly  pleased  and  gratified  that  its 
natural  advantages  have  not  been  lost  in  the 
bands  of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Phoe- 
bus, who  in  a  quiet  and  most  successlul  manner 
provides  those  essentials  requisite  to  promote 
the  comfort  and  attraction  of  the  "Hygeia"  to 
a  degree  that  must  be  re-cognized  as  sunn  as  his 
guests  are  within  its  extensive  limits  The  ta- 
ble is  well  and  liberally  supplied  with  those 
delicacies  that  can  be  found  only  at  a  first  class 
resort.  The  large  additions  to  the  hotel  have 
given  ample  room  for  at  least  several  hundred 
more  guests.  The  pavillion  has  been  so  im- 
proved by  the  splendid  and  wide  promanade  on 
the  water  side  that  it  is  unexceptionable,  and 
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large  enough  for  all  to  realize  its  advantages. 
We,  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and 
other  yirginia  cities  must  acknowledge  this  re- 
sort to  be  vastly  superior  to  any  other  place 
within  the  range  of  convenience  to  our  men  of 
business,  who  should  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages,  so  accessible  and  safe  as  it  is,  for 
a  sojourn  during  the  summer. 

We  most  cordially  commend  to  all  a  visit  to 
the  Hygeia.  and  assure  then  that  they  will  find 
Mr.  Phoebus  ready  a  d  capable  of  confirming 
our  assurance  in  this  respect. 

]•'.  \V.  M.  Holliday,  :oveinor  of  Va.;  E.  O. 
Nolting,  Thomas  \V.  McCance,  P.  H.  Mavo 
Charles  D.  Hill.  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  Norman 
Randolph,  .las.  A.  Cowardin,  John  1-.  Lav  John 
B.  Purcell,  W.  W.  Crump.  T.  M.  R  Talcott,  (  teo. 
W.  Allen,  J.  Davenport,  Jr.,  A.  Shaw,  A'/. 
Va. 

Win.  Mahone,  X.  M.  Osborne,  David  Dunlop, 
Ei.  0.  Venable,Chas.  F.  Collier,  Robt.  H.  Jones, 
Jr..  Petersburg,  V". 

V.  D.  Crroner,  T.  FT.  Webb,  J.  W.  McCarrick, 
Ro.  W.  Hughes,  J.  S  Braxton,  W.  C.  Marrow, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Jas.  Ci.  Bain,  E.  G.  Ohio , Portsmouth,  Va. 

Wm.  J.  Robertson,  Charlottesville.  Va. 

Samuel  H  .Gardner    Warrenton,  Va. 


J.  J.  TURNER. 


J.  D.  KEILEY.  Jr. 


URNER.  Jr. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  GO'S 

'Excelsior," 
"Ammoiiiated  Bone  Super-Phosphate," 

"Pure  Dissolved  Bones." 
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TO  TOBACCO  PLANTERS 


I  GUANO 

& 

.SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE  I 


J.TURiVER&C9 
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Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  the  Far- 
mer— c  >mbining  a.  1  the  stimulating  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  the  ever-durable  fertilizing 
properties  of  Bones  and  tine  dry  powder,  prepared  expressly  for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any 
quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close  calculating  Farmers,  after 
T'.VEN  t'Y-ON'E  YEARS  experience,  in  testing  it  side  by  side  witli  other  popular  fertilizers  thai 
an  application  of  100  pounds  of  '"EXCELSIOR"  is  equal  to  200  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer  or 
guano,  and  therefore  fully  100  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Uniformity  of  duality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

iiS^Farmers  can  only  he  secure  from  inferior  imitaii  >ns  by  seeing  that  every  Bag  is  Branded 
■with  our  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Red  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS. 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 
J.J.TUHHEB&C1 

butted  Gs^i 


Super 
Phosphate 


Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is 

RICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 

Than  any  other  fertilizer  sold.  ex<  ept  our  EXCELSIOR  and  is  made  with  the  same  care  and  su- 
pervision ;  uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  order  for  drilling  We  have 
also  a  very  superior  quality  of 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES 

And  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supplv  of  high  grade  PERUVIAN  GTJANO 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 
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5@r ANOTHER  LOT  OF  CHEAP  GOODS. 


JUST  SEE  WHAT  A  LARGE  QUANTITY  OF  GOODS  CAN  BE  HAD  FOR 
A  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Buntings  at  12^   16f,  22.  25.  30,  35,  and  50c.  a  yard: 

Black  Cashmere  at  16|,   25.  40,   50,   60,  65,  75,  '85.  90e.,  $1,  and 

$1.25  per  vard,  the  cheapest  ever  offered: 
Black  Silks  at  75.  90c.  Si,  fl.25,  Si. 50,  $1.75,  S2,  and  up  to  S3 

per  yard — good  bargains  in  all  prices: 
Black  Alpacas  at  12i,  16§,  20,  25,  30,  35c,  and  up  to  $1  per  yard — 

never  were  as  low  ; 
Black  Grenadines  at  5,  10,  20,  25,  30c.  and  up  to  $1  per  yard — 

great  sacrifices  will  be  made ; 
A  large  lot  of  Fancy  Grenadines  at  5,  10,  12i,  and  15c  a  vard: 
Printed   Cambrics,  superior   quality,  at  8^c.  per  yard,  worth  12|c; 
Dress  Goods  in  great  variety  at  6^,  8§,  10,  and  liic.  per  yard; 
Lawns  in  great  variety  at  the  lowest  prices: 
Madras  Ginghams,  Scotch  and  American  Ginghams; 
Cotton  Sheetings.  Shirtings,  and  Pillow-casings  at  the  lowest  prices: 
White  Quilts  at  40.  75c  Si.  SI. 25,  82.  and  82.50; 
Marseilles  Quilts  at  S^.50  worth  84,  at  S3. 50  worth  |5,  at  |5  worth 

88: 
Oil  Cloth,  two  yards  wide,  at  75c  a  yard  worth  Si. 25 
Oil  Cloth,  one  yard  wide,  at  25c  a  yard; 
White,  Red- Check,  and  Fancy  Matting  at  extremely  low  prices:  also, 

great  bargains  in  Carpets ; 
Gentlemen's  White  Shirts — good  cotton  and  pure  Irish  linen — at  50c. 

worth  75c ; 
Gentlemen's  White  Shirts — Wamsutta  cotton  and  pure  Irish  linen — 

at  90c  worth  Si. 50: 
Ladies'   Underwear   of  every  description   at  extremely  low  prices. 

We  offer  extraordinary  inducements  in  this  line.     We  have  ladies 

in  this  department  to  wait  on  customers. 
Pure  Linen  Table-Cloths,  two  yards  long,  at  SI  worth  Si. 50: 
White  and  Turkey-Red  Doilies  at  60c  per  dozen  worth  75c; 
Linen  Lap-Robes  in  great  variety  at  81.25.  81.75.  and  82: 
Silk  Shirts,  for  gentlemen,  at  SI. 50  worth  82.50  : 
Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs  at  10c  a  set  worth  50c; 
Colored  Embroidered  Collars  at  3c  formerly  sold  at  25c : 
Rubber  Dressing-Combs  at  5c  worth  10c,  at  10c  worth  25c.  at  15c. 

worth  40c,  at  25c  worth  50c ; 
WThite  and  Colored  Knitdng-Cotton  at  all  prices ; 
Cotton  Yarns  in  all  numbers  from  4  to  12: 
Carpet  W'arp,  best  quality,  in  all  numbers; 

Machine-Needles  at  25c  for  a  paper  of  ten  needles  for  all  kinds  ex- 
cept Singer,  which  are  sold  at  20c  a  paper; 
Large  bottles  of  best  Machine-Oil  at  10c; 
Corsets  in  all  qualities  at  the  lowest  prices; 
Umbrellas  and  Parasols  direct  from  the  manufacturers  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS', 

may  1017  and  1019  Main  street,  Richmond,  Ya. 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WARRANTED  PURE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

ETUVAXPHOSPHATE 

CHARLESTONS.  C. 

fsarUor  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES.  General  Age»ts, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't.  Adger*  Wharf,  Charleston,  >.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 
Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  b  CO.,  Agents, 

ITOBFOLK,    "V.A.. 

A.  EL  ADDISOH  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ALEXAITEBIA,    "V\A». 

LEE  &  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

sept-tf 


NOW  FOR  SALE. 

o/fc^f  ai'e  fr°m  the  ve/7uchroicest  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the   banner  county 

™  vi;  y-  °"  W ■  The  Je,'Sev  Red  is  J'1181  what  the  f^^ers  of  the  South 
want,  viz:  a  pig  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  tine,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten 
very  prolific,  good  mothers,  hardy,  and  not  subject  to  mange  ortog  cholera  ' 

S&r  PRICE,  only  $12  a  pair,  two  to  four  months  old. 

Bradan  fowls  !§§§  tw  HtteMnf. 

As  a  Table  Fowl,  Ok  equalled  !  As  a  Layer,  Unexcelled' 

HAVE  RECEIVED  TEN  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  EXHIBITI0WS1 
BeS,ISt°tc"Toni:s.tttt;C|olnTeSres3:  ^   ^^  **  *"*•.*** 

WM.  L.  BRADBURY, 

"MONTCLAIR  FARM," 

_Ap— tf  JVason,  Orange  Co,  Va. 

TOBACCO    GROWERS 

Will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  Baugh  &  Sons,  free  of  charge,  a  special 
formula  tor  making  at  home  a  high  grade  manure  for  robacco,  which  wilf  con- 
tain if  proper  y  mixed,  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent    of  available  bone  phosphate,  four  to  five   percent,   of  sulphate  of potash 

Farmers  can  buy  these  ingredients  for  much   less  monev  than   thev  are  paying 
for  mixed  fert.hzers  of  same  grade,  and,  a:  the  same  time,  can  have  the saXc 
tion  of  knowing  just  what  their  fertilizer  is  composed  of. 

civzr:  wi7oi,:ftss"°c:,rrPo7of  abdTeJf osphate  °r  ^  « 

BAUGH  &  SONS, 

Manpfactobebs  akd  Importers  op 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES, 


Ap — 6m 


JVo.  103  SOUTH  STR E 'JET, 

BALTIMORE. 


VIRGINIA  AGENCY 


ACxRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND    VA 

Cash  Assets,  over        ....        $L150  q00 

INSURES  ONLY   PRIVATE    RESIDENCES,    AND    F-YRM    TWIT  DTNrrs 

AND  THEIR  CONTENTS,  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CROPS 
PPPlIwT  LPSS  °R  DAMAGIS  BY  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING.     SECURITY 
tion .will  be'givir68130  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 

Extract  from  Chart  a-   Article  2:   "This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  Farmers'    Dwellings,   Private   Residences,    Barns  and    other   Out 
buildings  with  their  contents,"  and  is  strictly  confined'  to  this  class  of  proper^ 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent,     ' ' 
p     tf  Eleventh  and  Bank  Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 


S.  S.  BRADFORD. 


TRAVERS  DANIEL. 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THOROUGHBRED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
MERI\0     SHEEP, 

JSLXSTT* 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  bv 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL, 

jan-ly  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 

AGRICULTURAL    IMPLOIOTS, 

I  offer  to  the  public  the  f<  llnwir-g  choice  selectir n  : 

The  Towanha  Eureka  Mi  wer.  which  took  a  diploma  at  our  ]ast  Fair,  and  we 
h'i!ie%-e  superior  to  all  others   now  on  the  market.     It  tedders  the  hay  after  cut- 
»  it,  which   causes  it  to  cnre  in  one-third  less  time  than  after  other  axon 
ta  remarkable  for  its  ease  of  draft. 

Russell's  Celebrated  Massillon  Thresher,  worked  either  bv  steam  or  hor 

The  Farmer's  Friehd  Drill,  which  h  r  attatchments  for  fertilizers 

a:,  i  small  seed  sowing. 

Rhoaps  &  MtOomb's  Sr'!'F?.ioR  Oak-tawed  Leatheb  Bei. 

•'.  Yearslet's  Celebrated  Sttpebphosphatr. 

Sulky  Plows,  Harrows,  Corn  Shbllers  ana  Farm  Imi'Lehekts  :n  general. 

For  the  Ladies. 


The  superior    Light   Running.    Dur- 
able and  Cheap 

WKTTTE 
rrift  n 


Having  purchased  an  interest  in  the  rever"  "A  I  h  INT   DlD   or  KIIMCj    AIMcJ 

joints  and  share  slips,  I  am  now  fitting  TAYLOR'S    CHURIM. 

them  to  all   leading   plows.     This   point  inW7\J  P     fPPTVrCJUAW 

really  stronger  than   a   solid   point,    as    we  JUHiM   JJ,    OIUjIV  allil  W , 

have  proven  by  severe  tesis.     Farmers  are  Sample  Merchantand  General  Agent, 

i"vited  to  call  and  see  for  themselves.  No.  16  Ninth  St,  Richmond,  Va. 
—  '3m 


WILLIAM     DAFFRON, 

OfS:e  ani  .Wareroom,  1433  Main  St., 

MATTRESS  and  UPHOLSTERY  ROOMS.  16. 18  and  20  N.  15th  Sr  ■ 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

FURMTIRE,   CARPETS,   BBDDIXG, 

Largest  Assortment !    Lowest  Prices !    Superior  Quality  ' 

FOR  CASH.  OR  ON  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS.        ' 

Always  on  hand  one  hundred  Chamber  Sets  at  prices  :':    in  $22  to  i  ^ce 

Dininz  and  Kitchen  Furniture.     Parlor  Suits,  in  raw  silk.  hair,  cloth,  rep,  te 
etc.    Matting  direct  from  the  Importers,  from  18  to  4-5  cents-  in  the  mar 

Wi?«ow  S  inet-Makers'  Supplies  of  every  de- 

scnption.  such  a5  Perforated  and  Chair   Sekte   (Cane  for' Job 

Work),  Glue.  Drawers.  Knob-  reDCa  and   German 

Looking  Glass  Plates.     Will  dnplic  fork  prices. 

WILLIAM  DAFFSO^  143S  Main  Street. 
"Orders  by  mail  prom:  ed  to. 

may — 4mos 

C    C*.  1<   *^   ^£  *a»- 1     I     i 

Canal  Street  from  Sixth  to  Seventh, 

"VI  IRQ-  INIA 


BICHMOISTD 


Ed?  table  and  Stationery 

ills,  Boilers 
ings  of  Brasa  and 

Machinery    for  Gold  and  Coaf  ! 

___-"■  --•    Oar  GINNING 

and   THRESHING   ENGINES 

bein<* 
.ished  with  onr  new 
— *      extinguisher,  a    device   bv  which    thp 
sparks  are  forced  downward  over  a  reservoir  ofwater  and  extinguished    5th™ 
IrtUR    KW'refnrge'     ^ereport  annexed,  from  the  Committee  on  Machined 
at  the  Richmond  Fair,  which  closed  Nov.  1,  1878  :     "W.  E 
h.bit  an  engine  which  seems  to  have  well  **." 

fiS  "f  :-P<?rtablht^  bein?  counted  on  wheels  with  broad  tires,  all  iron  •  - 
plici ty  of  work  bs  b    a  new  and  ingenio  J^-1*. 

ier  tn  feX! ?    *  t0  P"U  ,°Ut  6re  Sb0uld  one  0CCQr-a  hose  attachment  and  s1' 
I  rwlT  'n  a  fn-boase'  ant  "on  frame.  These  points,  combined 

with  the  superior  style  of  workmanship,  render  it  worthy  of  the  s  and 

we  therefore  award  to  ,t  the  premium  of  $40  and  diploma.-       e8aPenom^  and 

SouK  .  •  •'  Pr°mptI-y  d0ne"    0th"  <hin=5  «W*  encourage 

^TSend  for  Illustrated  Catalogues,  which  are  furnished  t"r 

may— 3mos WM.  E.  TANNER  &  CO. 

W I >' G oTeLL EXT~&    CRX7>Fp7~ 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IX 

BQD=T^  ®SDIv_  731^14        §„ 

STREET, 

Richmond,  Ya, 


C.  E.  Wiiujo.  ~\ 

J.  s.  £::■;}.     . 

J.  D.  Crump.) 


1308    nvrA.insr 


my— ly 


RETAIL  STORE,  1000  MAIN  STREET. 


POOLE&HUHlBALTIORE. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  POOLE  &.  HUNT  LEFFEL  TURBINE 


■'/iWIVliMM 


ilCHINE  MOULDED 

MILL   GEARING, 


SHOTTING,  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS, 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS- 


MIXERS  FOR  FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 


m  i-ly 

*COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  Yearlings  and 
one  or  two  two-year-old  full-blood  Cots- 
wold  Ranis  bv  mv  imported  buck. 
*  B.  B.  HAXALL. 

ap-  Gordonsville,  Va. 


he  Teed's  Water  Wheel 

Is  the  Wheel  for  ihe  times.     It  is  the 
most  Bimple,  the  most  durable,  the  low- 
;>rice  (costing  less   than  the  so- 
called  first-  rer  fifty  percent.), 
and   the   most   powerful   wheel   in    the 
country.    These  are  facts,  and  we  earn- 
esire  that  interested  parties  will  i 
.ate   our   assertions.       Send  for 
circular.  J.   MAYNE, 

Otseyo  Co..  X.  Y. 
mn — 4t 

IFOR.    SAHL.E- 
Ladieg'   and   Gents'  Riding  and 
7    Horses,    Heavy    Draft 
Horse.?,     Short-Horns,      Cots  wolds 
sheep     (  some    Imported  ),    Berk- 
shire and  Essex  hogs,  Bronze  Tur- 
key  eggs    S3    per    13,   Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  13  foi    $2.50  or  26  for 
$4  ;  Pekin    Duck    eggs  same  price. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FK'KLIN. 
my-tf         Charlottesville,   Va. 

ClincMale  Herd 

FURE-BRED 

SHOETH0RNS 

JERSEY  H,  R.  CATTLE 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 
And  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
J.  T.  ft  W.  S.  SHIELDS 

jan-ly  Bean's  Station.  Tenn. 


Estarjlisliecl     1805. 

The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is  Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try. New  and  Standard  Varieties  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed- 
ling— a  Rare  Strawberry.  I  have  spare  l 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best  stock,  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  their  order.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Land 
and  Water  Fowls,  and  Fancy  Pigeons. 
^  rite  for  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Say 
you  saw  this  in  Planter  and  Farmer- 

H.  G.  BBEESE, 
Bos  -50.  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  Farm. 

ap-ly  RVns  Co.,  X-  Y. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  J 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Saniucl  Thorn e,  and 
is  of  the  most  stip?ri  A  trial  of  '.hem 

will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es>- 
(  it  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  til 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
may — ly  Charlottesville,  Va. 


^W  .    "W-    ESTILL, 

LEXIXGTOX.  KY.. 

Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 


From    Imported  Stock 
De-1\  For 


Yo 


jng    Stock 


BERKSHIRES. 


I   have  a  few    PIGS   FOR  SALE 
which  I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of 

S13    per  Pair*. 

They  are  bred  direct  from   Cooper's 
Imported  Stock. 

Th*1-  Dams  and  Mothers  of  these  Pigs 
10  a  piece. 

WM.    McCOMB. 

may — tf  Gordon^ville.  Va. 

""""HOG    RINGER 
I5.0C0.000    Rings. 

70  000    Ringer-, 
3  500  Tongs  Sold,  i 
Hardware   Dealers, 

Suets, 

.25,  by  mail. 
'  ..    Circulars 

•     Address. 
Hill  &  Co.,  Decatur  111. 


Pats 

feb- 


ly 


S'T'Y  a  Month  and  expenses  guaran- 
/    i    teed   to   Agents.     Outfit    free. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine,     jan-17 


OHOHILLA    GUANO, 

A  True  Bird  Guano, 

RICH  IX  PHOSPHATES,  ALKUIXE  SILTS  AXD  POTASH. 

JOHN  B.  RUSSELL,  IMPORTER, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

$25  PER  TON  CASH. 

mh  apr-my-je — sep  oct 

BEHOLD!    Now  is  the  Accepted  Tini3  to  go  to 

ARKANSAS. 

Yoa  will  find  there  good  lands  tor  raising 

Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Eye,  Barley,  Grasses  and  Tobacco, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  finest  Cotton*  Lands  to  be  found  anywhere.     No  better 
Timbered  State  in  the  United  States.     It  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Fruit  Raising. 
Fron  made  in  raising  Ear  v  Fruits  and  shipping  to  Northern  markets 

over  the  St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  Its  mild,  short  win- 
ters renders  Stock  raising  cheap  and  profitable.  LAXDS  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Ten  years'  credit  to  actual  settlers,  when  desired.  Ten  per  cent,  dis- 
count to  short  time,  and  20  per  cent,  to  cash  purchasers.  Don't  determine  upon 
a  location  before  writing  to  or  calling  on 

THOMAS     ESSEX,  L^sd  Commissioner.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 
Office  next  to  Union   Depot.     Hotel  at  Depot,   giving  special  rates  to  land 
seekers.      ^ ap — 'Jmos 

INCREASE  OF  WHEAT  ECONOMY 

IN  CORN  CULTIVATION. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW, 


This  Harrow  took  the  highest  Centennial  Award  given  to  Harrows.  It  Never 
Clogs;  pulverizes  fifty  per  cent,  more  and  better  than  any  Harrow  ever  made. 
Cultivates  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  oats  after  they  are  above  the  ground  with 
perfect  safety,  and  largely  increases  their  yield.  Fifty  thousand  farmers  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States  are  using  it.  Southern  farmers  find  it  to  be  ex- 
actly what  they  want.     Prices  reduced.     Apply  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  to 

THE  THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW  CO., 
mh— tf 

Geneva.  X.  Y. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STAR  |JJ  BRAND" 

COMPLETE  TOBACCO  MANURE. 


THIS  FERTILIZER  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 

COMPLETE  FERTILISER  FOR  TOBACCO, 

aud  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  result  of  fourteeu  years'  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  that  plant,  aided  by  careful  and  thorough  experiments  and 
the  best  chemical  ability  in  the  country.  It  is  composed  of  the  best 
grades  of  the  different  materials  known  to  the  trade,  in  such  physical 
condition  as  we  have  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  crop, 
and  so  apportioned  as  to  give  the  plaut  an  early  and  healthy  start,  sus- 
tain it  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  condition  throughout  the  season,  resist 
the  injurious  effect  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  make  a  crop  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  ;  making  rich,  leathery,  heavy 
Tobacco,  of  fine  texture,  on  soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  shipping  aud 
manufacturing  grades,  and  fine,  silky,  bright  wrappers  on  lighter  lands, 
suitable  for  "brights" — always  ripening  early  and  curing  well,  and  never 
chaffy  or  coarse  It  has  beeu  in  successful  use  for  many  years,  and  has 
had  the  unqualified  approval  of  nearly  every  planter  who-bas  used  it. 

We  offer  this  Fertilizer,  with  great  confidence,  for  use  on  the  To- 
bacco crop  to  be  planted  in  1879,  with  assurance  that  it  is  in  all  respects, 
fully  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Knowing  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  being  made  here  in  Richmond  un- 
der our  immediate  personal  supervision,  we  can  and  do 

GUAKANTEE    THE    STANDARD. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

ased  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Star-Brand  Fertilizers, 
may— tf  1322  CARY  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

TO    SHEEP    BREEDERS. 

o 

The  City  of  Baltimore  offers  for  Sale  a  Limited  Number  of 

THOROUGHBRED    SOUTHDOWN    RAM   LAMBS 

From  the  Celebrated  Druid  Hill  Park 

These  lambs  are  sired  by  an  imported  ram,  bred  by  Lord  Wolsingham  in  Eng 
land,  and  are  warranted  to  be  of  the  purest  blood.  A  printed  pedigree  furnished 
with  each  lamb.  The  price  this  season  has  been  fixed  by  the  Park  Commission- 
ers at  $20.     The  Commission  has  also  for  sale 

T-wo  Imported  Southdown  Rams,  3  Years  Old, 

Price  $75  Each. 
Address,  CAPT.   CASSBLL,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
may — 2mos  Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore. 


MeMMe  If  FIRE  or  ACIDS. 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 

H.  W.  JOHNS'  Celebrated  ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS,  ready 
for  use— finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.  The  best  ROOF  PAINT 
in  the  world — makes  leakv  roofs  and  walls  water-tight 

OUR    PACKAGES    CONTAIN'     FliOM    10    to    12    PER    CENT.     MORE 
PAINT  than  is  usually  sold  for  same  quantity.     Also.  ASBESTOS  ROOFING, 
light,  strong  and  easily  applied,-  Boiler  Covering.  Steam  Packing,  &c. 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE:  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

F.     __.     WILSON,     Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  List 

mh  lvr 

TEL  e  P  H  o  |\|  ce. 


gopGClai  UB. er.  coiled  m___._ic  ______io__ 

is  the  fiaeft  in  (heworld,  and  the  only  cm  -tactory  low 

priced  instrument;  with  Spring*  all  A  ttachnieut,  made  by  practical  _ 

inachinisitsouseientirii: principles  iwarnuited  to  work  on  ejiiile.unanected_ 
by  changes  in  the  weather.    We  will  send  t»  one  address  one  sample  set.™ 
omprising:  two  Telephone,  tvro  wajnut  holders,  six  copper  bound  insulators 
nd  iOO  feet  heaw  wire,  at  35  percent,  discoiintfrora  regular  rat  e«, 
|whieh,is_3,  forihe__. instruments.     Ihis  offer  isanade  for  a  limited  time 
jforalr,  simplv  to  introduce  our  instruments;  they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  well 

|knov>n  toseilthrouzh  the  trade,  and  we  shall  then  he  obliged  to  strictly  maintain 

the  retail  price.  Any  person  ofordinarv  intelligence  can  put  them  uphy  following  directions  sent  with  each  pair  \vc  fiave 
sold  during  the  last  three  months  nearly  lOOO  oi  these  instruments,  and  have  hundreds  ot  testimonials  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  We  guarantee  all  instruments  sold.  For  any  Telephone  that  fails  to  work,  we  will  refund  cti»* 
money  and  p-iv  all  charges.  Ask  any  Commercial  Agency,  and  yon  trill  find  we  are  good  for  all  we  agree  to  Jo  Post- 
age Ale.    Same  this  paper  whea  you  write.    _«nt,n7a—man_  Co.,  25  Congress  S_,  Boston,  _!_*■». 


I- o_*   _3_vlo. 

THIRTY  SOUTHDOWN  BUCK  LAMBS 

Ewes  are  bred  direct  from  the  Morris  importation?  from  the  floek  of  Jona« 
Webb.  The  lambs  are  by  a  pure  Walsingham  Buck,  whose  dam  was  the  best 
ewe  in  the  prize  pen  of  Southdowns  sent  over  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  by 
Lord   Waldingham.      This 

ihas  produeed  some  of  the  best  Southdowns  ever   bred.     Prices  very  low.     Ad- 
dress 

M.  G.  ELLZEY. 
Ap — tf Blackshnrg,  Montgomery  Co..  Va. 


Specialties  for  Farmers! 

_?_____R-I_    __EI______T. 

Clean  seed  of  this  valuable  f  >rage  plast,  first  brought  to  general  _5tiee  by  my  introduction  las 
-price,  by  mail,  per  lb..  $1.00;  2  lbs.  SI. 50 ;  S  As.,  $3.00.     Special  price  for  large  lots  by 
Expr     • 

BL  ITISTT'S    PROLIFIC    CORM, 

A  valuable  new  Field  Cora,  the  result  of  careful  seleetiom  and  eross-fertilizatSon  for  nianv  vears  ; 
beats  from  four  to  mine  eats  on  a  stalk;  described  in  American  Agricnlturitt  (March.)  Price  by 
mail,  postpaid,  per  lb  75c:  S  1_.  *».<><>. 

CHITFVS  «»*  KVRTH  tLHOVD.- Batter  than  eorn  for  feeding  hoga,  sheep,  and  poul- 
try, will  yield  thr  ishels  per  acre.  Pike,  6(1  eeute  per  quart,  bv  mail,  prepaid: 
€2.00  p  -r  peek  ;  Si  0  I  psr  btuhel.  " 

PKK'KI.Y  COIFRET — Recommended  for  the  feeding  attd  rattening  of  stock,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  milk  i  is  v  productive.     Price  of  roots,  SI  88  per  lb.,  bv  mail,  prepaid 

COJtPTOSTS  E4RI7F  I'lfiLil  COiiS-Was  exhibit,  d  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition' 
where  it  received  honorable  mention  for  its  extreme  earliness.  Price,  50  cents  per  quart,  by  mail, 
prepaid  ;  $1.25  per  pe_  :  $3.50  per  bushel. 

Special  Circular  describing  Pearl  millet,  Chufas,  etc.,  free  by  mail  to  all  applicants.  Also,  my 
Descriptive  aud  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  uarden,  Farm  aud  Flower  Seeds,  New  and  Kare  Plain* 
»_  tc     _  t  c 

W_C  H.  CARSON,  Seedsman, 

Ap  — _  125  CJkambifs  St,    If.  F 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW  PEAS  FOR 

A  FALLOW  FOR   WHEAT.  AND 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER 

FOR  PEAS  IS 


Lee's  Prepared:  Afrkiftir&l  Lin*. 

Col.  THOMAS  M.  HEWITT,  of  Chari.es  City  County,  says  he  used  last 
vear  300  lbs.  per  acre  on  peas  sowed  in  his  corn,  when  laying  it  by.  and  had  a 
tremendous  growth  '.nd  his  corn  land  wheat  is  now  looking  better  than 

that  on  hi-  er  fallow. 

He  thinks  the  PREPARED  LIME  acts  better  on  the  wheat  when  used  on  the 
than  used  when  the  wheat  is  seeded. 

TR^   IT 


Prepared  and  sold  by 


S.    LEE, 

RICHMOND.  VA. 


THE    GREEN"   SPRINGS   ACADEMY.  Louisa,  Va..  will   receive    summer 
ders  from  the  15th  of  June  to  the  loth  of  September.     High  situation,  in  full 
view  of  mountain?,  with  chalybeate  and   sulphur  springs  in  the   neighborhood  ; 
accessible  to  all  trains  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  pleasant  accommo- 
dations.    For  details  add: 

knos  Dr.  C.  R.  DICKINSON,  Trevilliaxs,  C.  &  0.  R.  R, 


-- 


i oral u^ble  to  a1.  - 

D.  M.  FEEEY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich 


HEALING  SPRINGS.  Bath  Coun- 
ty. Va.,  are  now  open-.  Facili- 
ties for  the  comfort   and   enjoyment  of 

have  been  made  for  the  present 
season,   first-class   in   all    respects.     A 

e  of  light  vehi  ;les  for  passengers 
only,  and  wagons  for  baggage,  has  been 
established  from  Covington  depot  to 
the  Springs.     For  pamphlets,  apply  to 

ELL.  LADD  &  CO..  Richmond, 
or  to  myself  at  the  Springs  M.  W. 
WALLACE,  Agent.  '    ju— 2t 


TNO.  R.  JETER, 

•J  PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 
No.  2.  13th  St.  cor.  Gary. 

Richmond.  Va. 
Solicits  consignments  of  Tobacco, 
Grain,  and  other  Country  Produce. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  sales, 
and  returns  made  promptly.  Grain  bags 
furnished  at  usual  rates  upon  applica- 
tion, ju — 3mos 

SS1  STRAWBERRY 

PLANTS  and  other  choice  varieti-s. 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Currants, 
Gooseberries.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Cata- 
logue describing  plants  aud  trees  sent 
free  to  all.  SAMUEL  C.  DeCOC, 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
in  —  It 


AGENTS.   READ  THIS 


salary  ol  £100  per  month  and 
miserem,  to  sell  oat  new 
ana  wonderful  inventions.    Wenteanmatvxtay. 

pie  free.    Address  SHERMAN"  &  C0.»  Marshall^  Mich- 


Mill  Furaisiing, 
FouDtlrymcn  A  Machinists. 

Established   ISoi. 

MILIi    STONES 

Bead  far  Pmphlct 

Xorilyke  A  Manaon  Co. 

Mill  Alanufactorr 

Orist    "IVlilla 
OF 

FP.FNTH  BTHR  ST05T 

S^t  Mill  Own« 

•    ".    A   tor  cao. 
^nd   keep    in 
i  tosnr  fcind  off 

aiid~C.ru  Mi 

Ind;anapoll3.  Ind. 


Pearl  millet 


I  HATE  A  FiiESH   SUPPLY    cF 

PEARL    MILLET    SEED. 

FOR   SALE. 
^t  T^y  Cts.  per  F*oiin<l. 

Add 


mav — tf 


A.  J.  GARY. 
Box  54. 
Richmond.  Va. 


ELLERSLIE    FAR31 


-:  :■: 


ThoroiiEfcd  aiifl  Saddle  Horses. 

SHOET-EOEN    CATTLE. 

COTSWOLD    SHEEP, 
AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS, 

For  sale.     Apply  to 

E.  J.  HANCOCK, 

m  fa — 1y    Over'nii  .Albemarle  Co..  Va. 

Berkshire  Pigs 

FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  fine  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS,  nine  weeks  old  for  sale.      Also. 

TWO  BERKSHIRE  BOARS. 

Nearly  twelve  months  old. 

Address. 

DR.  POLLARD. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
mav — tt 


AND 

I  AWARD 


STEAM    ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FAJmUHAB,  I,rk,  Pa, 
Chea:  :  f.rallpur- 

— simple,  strong,  and  du- 
rable.    Also  Horse  Pow- 
ers and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw.  G  r.:sr  asb  Cob 
Mill*,  G:>  =  .   P 

- 
r         r  mptly 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 


VertiealEngines,  with  or  without  g_  | 
whet  "^k^  § 

ent,  ecanomj  ad  agfc  ^^-.-^^  =  - 

complete  in  e  verv  de-  /i^r^K  S-  - 
.tail,   be>t  and   '  _  ^IJBBfc^  1/g  j 

■ 


cal  in 
miHHqIu^  -s  c n_-'n^  A JfipKji^^Fi 

The  Farquhar  Separator  a 

(Warranted  I  ^ggggfei.-    -  — ^BaMl 

re----:.      ^ 


i 


Varkt, 

Tart,  Pa. 

L  ;'-:-:  >.•'■ 


AND 

e:;e::;  FBSfl  I 

AWARDED 
SEPARATORS, 
Baa i  ::r  Dan .-i:ed  Catalogue.   Addres 
sep-ly. 


%M 


;1    £ 


THE 


Locnst 

or 

Lroi>  Hub 


>"HAGES.3T0WN" 

RAKE 


TWENTY  TESTH 

i 
s 

iAKBSTOVH  AttlSOLTII 

Stats  \chere  you  saw  adcertisemetr..  }wn,3EJ(t 

my — 2t 

Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

FOR    S      LE. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
$2-5  per  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains.  $25 
per  pair. 

HOUDAX  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine.  L.  R.  DICKINSON. 


100  Head  ofSheep  Kiiled  in 
One  Night  by  Dogs." 

The  above  quotation  is  a  common 
newspaper  item  for  the  farmer's  morn- 
ing reading. 

No  law  can  be  passed  that  will  pre- 
vent dogs  killing  sheep,  but  Gilbert's 
Sheep  Protector  will  protect  your 
sheep  against  dogs.  An  entirely  new 
invention  ;  patented  June,  1878.  and 
January.  1879.  Is  easily  put  en  or 
taken  off,  is  strong,  durable  and  eco- 
nomical. In  connection  with  the  crook 
and  shearing  table,  is  invaluable  to 
farmers  in  managing  sheep,  as  well  as 
a  sure  protection  against  dogs  and  all 
carnivorous  animals. 

A  sample  protector  sent,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 

For  Terms.  State  Rights  or  Royalty, 

Address  C.  GILBERT," 

Bucksville,  S.  C. 
OrTHos.  W.  Beaty,  Conwayboro,  S.  C. 

mh — Iffio 

SUBPLTJS  STOCK 

AT  REDUCED  RATES, 

BY  THE  QUANTITY. 

Ever-bearing  Mulberry  Trees,  per  100, 
$15. 

Wild  Goose  Plums,  per  100,  $15. 

Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  vears  old,  per 
1,000.  $25. 

Apple  Trees.  2  and  3  years  old,  25  va- 
rieties. S  2  per  100. 

Peach  Trees,  lyear  old,  4  to  5  feet  high  ; 
Amden's  June,  and  25  other  varie 
ties,  $12  per  100. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

W.  K.  NELSON, 
mh —  Augusta,  Ga. 


THE  BEST! 


THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

FOE,    SAJL.E. 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c.,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE, 

Aug-ly  P.  O.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Drain  Tile 

FOR    FARMERS. 

ALL  SIZES  ATLOWPRICES. 

Address, 
Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


THE  "HAGERST0WN"  DRILL 

Most  sneoessf nl  Grain-Drill  inure.    Cai 
quantities  of  peed  ichile  in  motinn.    Strong,  durable, 
and  simple,  with  Pin  or  Gum  S'  >rin  pH 
Seed  Sower.    ES-   Standard  Fertilizing  Drill. 

THE  "VICTOR" 

DOUBLE  HULLER 
Clo7er  Machine,  a 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list  to 
KAGERS70WN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 

Stale uhere you  saic advertisement.    Hajrerstown,  MoL 

je — 3  m 


FOR     SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and   Heifers.    Calves  of  both   sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QDINBY, 
Loudoun  St.  cl;  FarJi 
sep-ly  Aldie,  Loudoun  county, .    a. 


ENTENIAL  AND  SRARC  PARIS   WORLDS  TAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE   U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN   1877.  1 I87S. 

Price,   "\  ft  ^Tgpu  10  To  12  j,  -=H  .Price. 
Apt/as  tor  otvc\)u?v 

P  K  DEDERICK.&  CO.  ALBANY  MY 


mv     lv 


PATENTS. 

Any  information  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents,  Caveats,  Trade  marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  "How  to  sell  Patents.''  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  ''Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law.**  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions,  120  pages,  price  60  cents. 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling 
Rights.    MANN  &  CO..  Patent  Agents, 

116  W.  Baltimore  St..  opposite  Sun 
Iron  Building,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 

sept-ly. 


IMPROVE  YOUH  LIVE  STOCK  AM)  POULTRY, 

-A.3ST3D    GET    THE    BEST. 

CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  MrYaHD  POULTRY  YARDS 

FREDERICKSBURG,    VA., 

Wil1  SEfJS!  Ij^pr°+T;ed  Stoek  and  Poul^y  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  Northern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  m  freight  and  express  charges. 

H^y??^1IRE?'rT,W°l^1?did^',u!ls:  one  ,bree  and  the  other  four  years 
old  and  both  sired  by  the  "Duke  of  Charlton,"  first  prize  ball  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  ot  premium  cows.  ' 

*nJlERRVEY'S  <1tLpEaNEYS).-Bl,l]3  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
and  Heifers  in  calf,  also  )  earlinga  and  Calves  in  season  ;  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C    C    H*>rd  Res- 

i^d-fromThe^X  RhflT^  *"*  ^  ^  ****  ^  °alvfs 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS—  Lambs  for  sale  in  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
wSJfe  Vlr*in,a  State  Fair  bJ  FJrst  Premium  Ram. 
4™?^™!!^"  LambS  fr°m  PremiUm   Shr°l3Shire  E- bred  to 
SOUTHDOWNS.— Lambs  from  select  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
JL?^  ^red  by  Ma'10r  P-  P-  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 
fi^"  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms 

SWINE— 

EE«?*^H£RE,S  °/  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
impTrfed^oTk  W°  SUPemr  EsSeX  Swi'ie'  unrelated>  and  bred  from  best 

POULTRY. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz: 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..$1  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  50 
Brown  Chinese  Geese,  "  "  ..3  00 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
are  to  go  safeiy  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders:  and  more 
Premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
tne  otate.     Address 

..   ,  A.  Pe  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mti~ x*  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


A  COMPLETE  SET  OF 

G    L   A    f 


FINE  CRYSTAL  FLINT 


S   W   A 


«F  4S  PIECES  FOR  OHLT  &5.O0. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  nev  ind  valuable  GLASSWARE  to  the  consumer' 

lied  Et  ninety 

Price- 




12  £  

1  La:_     v  .     

■ 



I         am  1  

1  ■-  ..       .  


40 


I   -  :       ler S  .30 

1  Butler  Dish  and  Cover 

1  Pickle  I'M. 30 

1  Patent  Syrup  Pi  cher 

1  Larg  —  •  ••      1.25 

1  Preserve  Disn 

rith  Burner  and  Chiui- 

mplcte 1.25 

- 
mJt.  and  oil.  I      All  of  the  above 

.   ■ 3  Send  m 

P.  O.  Or 

GLASS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

0=-Splendid  Terms  for  Hubs      -  ilar.  may — 3t 


111  SO 


_   _    -  -    _ 


V~  p 


P.  J.  CREW  &  CO., 

113.  115  and  117  Seventeenth  Street,  Richmond,  Va., 

Manufacture  ah,  the  Standard  Varieties  of 

LA9NSR7     ^  O  A  W '  , 

Which  they  offer  at  Lowest  Prices. 


ag*CIarined  Tallow  for  Cylinders  can  be  had  of  P.  J.  O.et.-  &  Co.     may-3t 

In  the  Whole  History  of  Medicine 

reparation  has  ever  performed  such  marvellous  cures,  or  maintained  so  wide  a 
.iYEK's  Cherry  Pectoral,  which  is  recognized  as  the  world's  rem- 
edy for  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs  Its  long-continued  series  of  wonder- 
ful cures  in  all  climates  has  made  it  universally  known  as  a  safe  and  reliable  agent 

tnploy.  Against  ordinary  colds,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  most  serious 
disorders,  it  acts  speedily  and  surely,  always  relieving  suffering,  and  often  saving 
n  it  affords,  by  its  timely  use  in  the  throat  and  lung  disorders 
fo  children,  makes  it  an  invaluable  remedy  to  be  kept  always  on  hand  in  every 
home.  Xo  ]  erson  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  those  who  have  once  used  it 
never  will.  From  their  knowledge  of  its  composition  and  effects.  Physicians  use 
the  Chkrrt  Pectoral  extensively  in  their  practice,  and  Clergymen  recommend 

ft  is       -  ^eriaiu  in  its  remedial  effects,  ana  will  always  cure    where 

cures  are  possible. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 


THE    SulTHERN 


PLJXTER 


FARMER. 


L.  R.  DICKDfSOF,Prop. 


FREE  TO  ALL 

FLEETWOOD'S 

LIFE  OF  CHRIST. 

850  Pages.    Over  200  Illustrations. 

Free  to  all  who  send  us  their  address  and  six  eent9 
in  postage  stamps.    Address 

TMTE1)  STATE*  ROOK  «V  BIBLE  CO.. 

178  A-  ISO  Elm  su  Cincinnati,  O. 


I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses.     The 

Blackhawk  Trotting  and   Riding-  Stock,  The   Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Aees, 

— AND  — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

_  I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  will  let  them  to  pay- 
ing business  men  or  to  clubs  on'terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  lor 
service. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-iy S.  W.  F1CKLIN,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

IDEVOIXr    CATTLE 

__    _____    ___  — AND— 

S  X3_  ROP»IIIR.s        «g&  _E_E  £3  E  P 

FOR  SALE. 


Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 

Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master  James," 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  July,  18*6.  ihe  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
ot  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams- the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
rom  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  Waldberg.  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  .  tate  of  New  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  MiC  Vvr.  N.  KE  N  NON, 
teb-12mos Sabbot  Island  Postoffice,  Goochland  Co..  Va. 


Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Slock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H3  _x_i  c_d  .£_?  e_3  ____a    ©wa^s^r^o 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
iJuck.  two  year  old,  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families. Seventeens 
and  Sallies. 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a  splendid  Poland-China 
boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 

Augusta  Co.,   Va. 

WARDEN'S  SCALE  FAiTOaiT 

RAILROAD,    HAY,    COAL,    CATTLE,    PLATFORM 
and  COUNTER  SCALES  of  every  description. 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTENHED    TO. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

JESSE    MARDEN. 
55  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
mh-lyr 
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WATT    &    C  A.  L  T, , 

1513  and  1520  FRANKLIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

PLOWS,  PLOW  CASTINGS 


AND 

Agricultural  Implements 


i 

WATT   PLOWS— Cheapest  and   Best  in  use  as 

Turning  Plows    or  for  Cotton,  Corn  or 

Tobacco. 

Genuine  Malta  Shovel  Plows,  with  improvement  for  regulat- 
ing depth,  the  best  Shovel  Plows  in  use.  Shovels,  Bull  Tongues,  Calf 
Tongues,  &c,  for  same. 

Having  accepted  the  agency  for  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Go's 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders, 

We  offer  them  at  reduced  prices,  and  as 

THE  BEST  MACHINES  IN  USE 

For  LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT,  THOROUGHNESS  OF  WORK, 
DURABILITY,  &c.     Every  Machine  warranted. 

WHEEL-RAKES  AND  GLEANERS, 

Of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  at  bottom  prices.  Every  farmer 
should  have  one  of  these.  They  will  more  than  save  the  cost  in  one 
season. 

REVOLTING  HAY  RAKES,  very  low. 

WELL  FIXTURES,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  CULTIVATORS, 
HARROWS,  GRAIN    CRADLES.   GRASS  BLADES. 
CRADLE  FINGERS,   WEEDING   AND   HILL- 
ING HOES,  SHOVELS,  SPADES,  &c. 

Catalogue  and  price  sent  to  any  address. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 


je-tf 


WATT  &  CALL. 


am' 


&@wt  ®@&n  ©mini©, 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Established  in  1878, 

Devoted  to  the  interest  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Neiv  Remedies,  and 

representing  the 

REGULAR  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Belonging  to  no  School  or  Clique,  the  Clinic  is  independent  and  un- 
biased in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  profession. 

The  Clinic  contains  Original  Articles,  Clinical  Lectures,  Clinical 
Cases,  Hospital  Reports,  Translations,  &c.  Special  mention  is  made  of 
New  Remedies  and  Surgical  appliances  of  recent  introduction.  The 
Clinic  aims  to  keep  its  readers  up  to  the  times. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  SOLICITED  FROM   ALL  QUARTERS. 

Circulating  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  generally  in 
the  entire  Southern  and  Western  States,  The  Clinic  claims  to  be  the 

VERY  BEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

Subscriptions  received  for  any  length  of  time. 

TERMS: 

One  year,  in  advance,         .         .         .         .         .  $1  50 

On  trial,  four  months,     ....♦.:       50 
Single  Copy,       ........  15 

5®~  No  specimen  copies  sent,  except  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 

Address  all  communications  to 

C.  A.  BRYCE,  M.  D., 

june — 3t  506  A.  Second  St.,  Richmond,  Vc 

ADVERTISE     IT!  |the  "Gale"  and   Oliver  Chilled  Plows, 

._..__.__,_"    ,__,!  the  Gale  represented  by  ourselves  and 

ADVERTISE    IT!     the   Oliver,    by   Hoge   &   Co.,    of   this 

That  Farmers  everywhere  may  know  !  Place-  the   Gale    gained    a    unanimous 

that  the  GALE  PLOW  is  really  and  I  decision   of  the   Committee,  and  three 

in  fact  the  Rest  General  Purpose  Plow  |  £a,le  Plows  were  sold  on   the  ground. 

in  the  World.  Below  we  give  the  Draft  as  shown  by 

Winner  of  the  Grand  Gold  Medal    ^e  Dyjiometer  both  with  Jointers. 


atParis;  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven 
other  Plows  Competing. 

"IT  IS  REALLY  KING  OF  THE 
FIELD." 


Gale,  No.  19,  average  to  100 

cubic  inches 433  43-100 

Oliver,  No.   41,    average  to 

100  cubic  inches 636  38100 

Gale  turned  100  cubic  inches  of 
|  Ground  with  181  95-100  pounds  less 
draft  than  wai  required  by  the  Oliver 
to  do  the  same  work.  There  were 
many  farmers  went  there  thinking  that 
there  was  no  better  Plow  than  the  "Oli- 
ver," who  expressed  themselves  as  fully 
convinced  before  the  trial  was  over,  that 
the  Gale  was  far  Ahead.  Our  Rod 
Beam,  No.  A3,  was  especially  admired. 
We  were  told  on  the  ground  by  men 
who  own  "Oliver's''  and  who  hereto- 
Read  what  Western^  Virginia  thinks    fore  had  been   strong  Oliver  men,  that 

they  had  no  idea  th;it  a  plow  could  be 
made  to  run  as  nice  and  do  as  good 
work  as  it  did. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Cover,  Luke  &  Co. 
For  prices,  send  to 
GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
je-lt  Albion,  Mich. 
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of  the  World  Famed  Plow: 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  April  30,  1879. 
Gale  Manufacturing  Co.,  Albion.  Mich.  : 
Gentlemen, — How  is  this  ?  At  a  Plow 
trial  yesterday  (the  29th  inst.),  on  the 
farm  of  Mr.  John  Thayer,  at  Farring- 
ton,    Belmont  county,    Oh  o,    between 


BELLEVUE  STOCK  FARM. 

77  Prizes  at  Pour  Fairs  in  187S. 

1  have  recently  added  to  my  choice  herd  of  Berkshires  9  Sows  and  2  Boars, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  the  finest  and  most  fashionably  bred  animals  ever 
brought  across  the  ocean,  including  "SALLIES,"  "BELLADONNAS, 
••SWEET  SEVENTEENS,"  and  ■■LADY  CLERMONTS."  Some  of  the  sows 
have  choice  litters,  sired  by  such  Boars  as  "WINDERMEER,"  •■ROYAL  MAY- 
BREESE."  and  "ROBIN  BOY.""  which  will  be  sold  at  low  prices.  Also  for 
sale  some  fine 

Essex  Sows  in  Pig,  and  some   Essex  Boars   fit  for  Service.     20 
Southdown  Ewes,  bred  to  Walsingham  Bucks ;  16  South- 
djwn  Bucks  of  the  best  Walsingham  Blood ;  5  Short- 
horn  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves :    Shorthorn 
Heifers,   of   Milking    Strains ; 
30  Bronze  Turkeys ;    White- Faced  Black  Spanish,  Houdan  and 
Partridge  Cochin  Fowls,  Muscovy  Ducks,  &c. 

Prices  low.  Special  rates  by  shipping,  Safe  arrival  at  destina- 
tion guaranteed.     For  prices,  &c.,  address. 

A.  M.  BOWMAN, 

feb — 1 1  Waynesboro.  Augusta  Co..  Va. 

Prot  HwrsfortTs  Bread  Preparation, 

A     SUPERIOR     BAKING      POWDER- 

It  is  Better  and  Healthier  than  ordinary  Baking  Powder.  Cream  Tai  tar  or  Yeast. 

The  cost  of  raisins  Bread.  Biscuits,  fcc,  with  it  is  only  about  half  as  much  as 
rdinary  Baking  Powder,  and  the  result  is  much  better. 

It  restores  the  nutntions  elements  which  are  taken  from  the  flour  in  bolting. 
No  ordinary  Bakinjr  Powder  or  anything  else  used  for  raising  bread  does  this. 

Universally  used  and  recommended  by  prominent  Physicians. 

Barox  Liebig.  the  greatest  chemist  of  the  aire,  says:  **I  consider  this  invention 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  gifts  which  science  has  made  to  mankind. 

If  your  grocer  has  not  got  it  send  a  three  cent  stamp  to  the  manufacturers  for 
a  sam 

Manufactured  according  to  th?  directions  of  Prof.  E.  N.  HORSFORD.  by  the 
Rumford  Chemical  Works.  Providence.  R.  I.  jan— 6mos 

TOR\  1ELLERS  A\D  M\  MILLS 

FOR  HAXD  OR  POWER. 

OVER    SO.OOO    ITST    US"? 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  mr 
paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  85,  MILLS  $12. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descript: 
lars. 

LIVE  ^G-EUKTTS  •W-A.ISTTEID. 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  founders.  Pittsburg,   Pa. 

We  know  Messrs.   Livingston  &   Co.  are   reliaL>,e. — Pub- 
lisher of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oc-ly 


1878.  Established,  July,  .  1822. 

J.  B  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

"FAMILY,"  in  America, 

OVER     DF'IF'TY     YEJ-A-RS     AG-O. 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS  "    Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.  Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family,  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds,for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 
sep-ly  Bridgwater  Mills,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

COTTOIUND  TOBACCO  GROWERS! 

THE    SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

Needs  no  commendation  from  us.  Those  who  have  been  using  Fertilizers  to 
Improve  the  Land,  as  well  as  produce  remunerative  crops,  during  the  past 
thirteen  years,  are  fully  aware  of  the  adaptability  of  Soluble  Pacific  Guano 
to  the  soil  of  Virginia,  especially  in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 

From  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  the  leading  planters  in  Virginia,  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that  no  Guano  offered  in  the  State  has  a  better  reputation. 

If  the  past,  with  its  record,  affords  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  we  can  safely 
claim  that  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  will  be  found  the  equal  of  any  fertilizer  sold  in 
the  State. 

Hereafter,  the  Virginia  business  of  the  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY  will 
be  conducted  from  Baltimore  by  the  undersigned,  who  have  been  General  Agents 
of  the  Company  since  its  formation  in  1865. 

There  will  be  a  Branch  Office  in  Richmond,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Johx  S.  Knox  ;  but  those  wishing  to  communicate  direct  with  us,  will  please 
mail  their  letters  to  Baltimore. 

The  local  Agents  in  the  country,  who  have  been  selling  Soluble  Pacific  Guano, 
will  very  generally  represent  us  this  season. 

We  shall  have  a  supply  of  GUANO  on  hand  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

feb— Gt  4  south  Holliday  street,  Baltimore*  Md 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS   OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 

IFOR 

COTTON,  TOBACCO.  COON,  OATS,  WHEAT,  ETC 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   they    have     introduced   the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  them  to  -  -fully  intro- 

duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVED  SOKE  PHOSPHATE 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULTED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  NAVASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammoniatcd  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  thf  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 
great  satisfaction  for  the  last      years,  and  is  on  sale  by 
it  Baltimore,  Richmond.  Norfolk, 
Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BCNES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
^^=*Special  compounds  p    pared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &.  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  V 
dec tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 


to  clubs  or  five  or   moke  ti.73  each. 
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OO  1ST  T  J3KTTS. 

I    Farming  and    Rearing    of  Oak   Hill"— Once  the  Home    of 

Stock the  late  President.  Monro- 

Fertilizers,  Tariffs,  &c 

Better  Times  Ahead   Popltry  Department 

The  Public  Reform  Required 

Pea  Fallow  and  Gas-house  Lime..  3ti3     Home  Depart 
is   True,  'Tis  Pity;    and   I 


Tis, 

Keswick  Farmers*  Club. 
About  Sumac 
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A    Doctor's    Story;     You 
Worry ;     A    Sensible    Mother  ; 
Hearing  a  Sermon  by  Telephone ; 
Origin  of  the  Spinning  Jenny  ; 
Hints  to  the  Inexperienced,  fee. 


Stock  Department  .... 

The   British    Meat   Market 
Lawes  on  Animal  Manur 
the   Massachusetts   Agricultural 
College    a    Failure  ?  ;     Copper- 
heads ;    Remarkable    Deformity 
of  Sheep. 


370    Editorial— General  . 

Interoceanic  Canal ;  The  Impor- 
tance of  Good  Common  Roads  ; 
Cultivation  of  Strawberries  : 
Speaking  of  Bees ;  No*te  from 
Governor  Smith  ;  Resolutions  of 
Respect ;  King  Bolt,  etc.,  etc. 


EUEEKA ! 

BUY  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZERS. 

Thi<  and  popular  fertilizer  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  l>y  the  side 

or  other  fertilizer*,  hy   farmers  and  planters   in   Virginia,  that  anv  one  w!,. 

never  tried  it  can  readily  ascertain  as  to  its  superiority  from  some  of  liis  neigh- 

-.     It  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  it  is  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fer- 

-ers,  for  it  will  do  at  least  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  others,  when  the  sev 

is  unpropitious,  and  the  only   complaints  we   ever   hear  of  it.  is  when   the 

whole  neighborhood  uses  of  it  and  the  season  is  so  bad  that  stable  manure  mils 

toe  .;]  good   results,  and   when  the  crop  seli=ata  low  price — indeed. 

most  of  the  complaints  we  have  had  come  because  the  price  of  tobacco  and  wheat 

is  so  low.     1  wish  very  much  that  I  could  remedy  it  and   put  up  the  prices,  but  it 

is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.     Then,  bad   crops  and  bad   prices  are  cer 

tainly  very  demoralizing.     As  an   instance  of  it.  a  farmer  in   Maryland   last  fall 

e  in  open  court  that  the  Eureka  he  had  nsed  did  him  no  good ;  and  hearing 

from  a  friend  that  I  had  his  neighbors  there  to  prove  that  he  had  a  fine  crop  and 

beautiful  gr<tss  after  it,  he  acknowledged,  in  his  cross  examination,  that  what 

he  had  said  die  day  before  was  not  true,  and  that  he  did  make  a  fine  crop,  and 

that  it  was  a  splendid  fertilizer,  adding  that  he  would   be  content  to  do  as  well 

from  the  same  expenditure  every  year.     We  had  stenographers  present,  and  had 

every  word  of  this  farmer's  evidence  taken  down,  and  may  publish  it  in  parallel 

columns  at  some  future  time. 

The  next  case  in  the  same  court  was  decided  in  our  favor,  on  the  law  of  the 
r««e,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  conspirators  came  in  and  confessed  judgment. 
When  I  was  leaving  the  court  house,  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  county"  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralization  which  had  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  fertilizing  men,  who  compromised  their  debts,  taking 
what  they  could  get  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  a  court  and  jury,  thereby  in- 
juring the  good  honest  men  of  the  country. 

Probably  we  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  manufacturers,  but  buy  their  goods  ready  made,  sometimes  at 
one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  in  this,  that  we  always  use  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  put  into  the  mixing  box  the  same  quantity  of  each  ingredient  every 
res  uniformity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
We  therefore  always  give  the  planter  what  we  agree  to  give  him,  and  insist  upon 
hi.  paying  in  full  for  it.  If  he  will  not  pay,  we  make  him  do  so  if  he  is  able. 
We  will  not  let  him  rob  us  if  we  can  prevent  it,  and  if  he  has  property,  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  make  him  pay  whether  the  jury  want 
to  do  so  or  not. 

ot  strange  thatjthere'sbould  be  complaints  from  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  Eureka — of  whom  there  are  probably  15,000  every  year :  indeed,  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  are  not  more,  but  the  best  assurance  the  planter  can  have  of 
the  general  satisfaction  our  fertilizers  give,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  in  the 
two  months  every  ton  we  had.  over  9.600  tons,  and  could  have  sold  many 
thousand  tons  more  if  we  could  have  furnished  it.  We  have  none  now  except 
what  we  made  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  making  all  that  we  can,  about 
er  week,  to  meet  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  demand. 
I  invite  'hose  who  Jhave  light  lands,  and  think  they  need  potash,  to  trv  our 
''ORIENT  COMPLETE  MANURE"  by  the  side  of  Eureka  and  other  fertilizers. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  the  potash  in  addition. 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  heavy  clay  land  in  Orange  has  potash  enough.  Also,  our 
ACID  PHOSPHATE,  manufactured  for  those  who  want  a  low-priced  fertilizer. 
rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  ammonia.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  many  of  the  artic  es  being  introduced  as  "chemicals."'  at  about  half  the 
price  lint  i«  being  charged  for  them,  and  500  pounds  of  it  will  make  as  good  a 
ten  of  Fertilizer,  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  rich  earth,  as  any  of  the  so-called 
chemicals. 

ir,  in  reply  to  the  cry  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  ruined  Virginia,  I  would 
repeat  a  conversation  I  had  with  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes,  Commissionerof  Agri- 
culture in  Georgia,  last  winter,  at  Atlanta,  as  follows  :  He  asked.  ;'Do"you  know, 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  why  the  planters  of  Georgia  are  better  off  than  the  people  of  any 
other  I  replied  that  I  am  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case.     He  said, 

'Tt  is  true — not  that  they  have  the  accumulated  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
as  in  some  other  States,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  average  planters  of  Georgia 
are  better  off  than  any  others,  and  the  reason  is,  they  use  more  fertilizers  than  in 
any  other  Siat&.  Last  year  Georgia  used  lOOjOOO  tons— nearly  half  of  what  was 
consumed  in  the  whole  South."  *        *       *       *       *       *       *       * 

WM.  G.  CBENSHAW, 
President  Atlantic  (trid  Virginia  FtriiHtitig  Qpmpvmy. 


THE  SOUTHERN 

PLANTER  &  FARMER, 

DEVOTED   TO 

AGRICULTURE,  HORTICULTURE  AND  RURAL  AFFAIRS 


Agriculture  is  the  nursing  mother  of  the  Arts. — Xenophon. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

MIXED  FARMING  AND  REARING  OF  STOCK. 

Being  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  farmers  of  Virginia  to  change  or  modify  their 
system  of  agriculture,  I  venture  to  present  the  following  views  for 
their  consideration: 

1.  The  abandonment  of  the  system  of  cultivating  two  or  three 
crops  on  large  areas  of  poor  land  at  a  considerable  expense  in  fer- 
tilizers  and  labor. 

2.  The  adoption  of  a  system  of  mixed  farming  and  rearing  of 
stock,  by  which  a  half  dozen  or  more  crops  may  be  cultivated  in  ro- 
tation on  a  small  scale  and  at  less  expense. 

I.  Tobacco,  wheat,  corn  and  oats  are  crops  which  have  been  cul- 
tivate d  in  Virginia,  in  quick  succession,  on  large  areas,  for  a  very 
long  period.  The  three  first  are  staples.  Tobacco  is  the  chief  money- 
crop,  and  gives  employment  to  more  people,  where  it  is  cultivated 
and  manufactured,  than  any  other  product  of  the  soil.  Wheat  is 
the  i  ■  xt  most  valuable  money-crop;  while  Indian  corn  is  the  chief 
bread  crop  (except  in  the  Valley  section,  where  wheat  is  most  used), 
and  affords,  with  its  offal,  the  grandest  food-stuff  given  to  the  ani- 
mal creation  ;  peas,  potatoes,  rye  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  to  a 
limit  (i  extent;  and  fruits  and  vegetables  constitute  the  most  valua- 
ble |  '-oducts  in  certain  portions  of  the  Tidewater  section.  The 
grasses,  most  useful  for  hay  and  grazing,  grow  naturally  better  in 
some  sections  than  in  others,  but  with  proper  care  and  good  treat- 
ment both  grasses  and  legumes  grow  well,  even  on  the  poorer  class 
of  la  ids.  The  location,  climate  and  soil  of  Virginia  is  naturallv  as 
well  tdapted  for  the  production  of  these  crops  as  any  State  in  the 
Union. 
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By  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  for  1877,  you  will  find  on  page  160  a  table,  showing  the 
product  of  each  principal  crop,  yield  per  acre,  total  average,  aver- 
age price  and  total  value  of  each  crop  in  Virginia,  which,  although 
inaccurate,  is  worth  the  perusal.  Here,  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  Indian  corn  is  given  as  19.6  bushels;  of  wheat,  10.4 
bushels;  of  rye,  10.9;  of  oats,  16,  &c.  These  estimates  are  over, 
rather  than  under,  a  correct  account.  But  admitting  that  they  are 
correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  profits  of  cultivation  must  be  very 
small,  if  any  at  all. 

If  there  is  any  thing  true  in  agriculture,  it  is  that  large  crops 
per  acre  only  are  profitable;  hence,  the  importance  of  putting  on 
every  acre  cultivated  an  amount  of  plant-food  sufficient  to  secure  a 
profitable  crop.  The  market  value  of  a  number  of  acres  of  indiffer- 
ent crops  will  hardly  meet  the  cost  of  cultivating  them;  because  it 
is  only  the  excess,  beyond  cost,  that  is  profit.  The  average  crop  of 
wheat  per  acre  is  ten  bushels;  the  profit  on  which  is  very  small,  if 
any.  But  apply  manure,  bone  dust  and  nitrate  of  soda,  containing 
as  much  plant-food  as  is  usually  applied  to  two  or  three  acres,  and, 
with  less  labor  and  less  seed,  the  product  will  be  increased  to  25  or 
30  bushels ;  and  the  profit  will  be  nearly  the  value  of  15  or  20 
bushels,  after  paying  expenses.  Besides,  the  seeds  of  clover  and 
grasses  sowed  on  land  thus  treated,  will,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  catch 
well,  yield  an  additional  profit,  and  return  to  the  soil  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  elements  of  plant-food  carried  off  by  the  crop.  If 
you  will  review  the  history  of  agriculture  in  Virginia,  you  will  find 
that,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  tobacco,  wheat  and  corn,  cultiva- 
ted on  large  areas,  in  quick  succession,  have  been  carrying  off  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  to  enrich  those  of  other  countries,  without  any 
equivalent  "return."  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  large  areas 
cultivated  ever  received  any  manure  at  all.  Those  portions  in  close 
proximity  to  the  stables  and  barns  were  only  so  highly  favored;  and, 
from  their  greater  productiveness,  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
''tobacco,"  "wheat"  and  "barn-lots."  All  the  rest  was  subjected  to 
the  most  absolute  spoliation  of  its  plant-food.  Professor  Pendleton, 
of  Georgia  [Scientific  Agriculture,  page  234),  states  that  a  crop  of 
eight  and  one-third  bushels  of  wheat  (about  our  average),  with  an  • 
equal  weight  of  straw,  will  carry  off  from  an  acre  of  land,  in 
pounds,  nitrogen,  11.50 ;  soda,  0.81  ;  phosphoric  acid,  2.57;  mag- 
nesia, 0.74;  sulphuric  acid,  0.26;  potash,  2.12;  lime,  0.46;  chlorine, 
a  trace;  total  ash,  35.15.  Indian  corn  in  the  ear,  equal  to  nine 
bushels  of  the  grain,  will  carry  off  from  an  acre,  nitrogen,  9.0 ; 
phosphoric  acid,  2.27  ;  potash,  2.13;  and  the  other  ash  ingredients 
in  the  same  diminished  ratio.  A  crop  of  oats  of  twelve  bushels  per 
acre,  with  double  the  weight  of  straw,  will  carry  off,  in  pounds,  ni- 
trogen, 12.0;  magnesia,  12.0;  lime,  1.62;  soda,  1.52;  potash,  4.72  ; 
phosphoric  acid,  2.27;  sulphuric  acid,  0.59;  total  ash,  32.76. 

From  this   statement   of  the  elements   of  plant-food,  taken  off  in 
pounds  per  acre  by  the  three  cereals  mentioned,  we  may  form  some 
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idea  of  the  immense  drain  upon  our  lands  during  this  long  period. 
The  evil  of  despoiling  these  large  areas  of  land,  by  withdrawing 
crops  in  quick  succession,  without  allowing  the  soil  to  recover  by 
rest,  or  by  making  any  "return"  did  not  escape  the  judicious  ob- 
servation of  a  number  of  intelligent  thinking  men,  to  whom  agricul- 
ture in  V  rginia  is  indebted  chiefly  for  its  present  improved  farm 
practice.  Among  these,  the  names  of  Feilding  Lewis  and  Philip 
Tabb,  of  Gloucester;  John  Tayloe,  of  Caroline;  James  M.  Garnett, 
of  Essex ;  Peter  Minor,  of  Albemarle ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
others  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  appear  prominently.  As  far 
back  as  1814,  Mr.  Feilding  Lewis  burned  oyster  shells,  and  applied 
lime  on  his  Belle  farm  estate  in  Gloucester.  He  was  also  the  first 
to  advocate  the  four-field  system  of  rotation  with  clover,  which  he 
afterwards  extended  into  the  five-field  rotation,  to  which  he  adhered 
for  years  afterwards  on  his  James  river  estate,  Wyanoke.  Mr. 
Philip  Tabb,  of  Toddsbury,  Gloucester,  about  the  same  period,  made 
use  of  marl,  as  well  as  oyster-shell  lime,  in  connection  with  a  syste- 
matic rotation  of  crops  and  the  rearing  of  improved  cattle  and  sheep. 
As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  facts,  he  was  also  among 
the  first  in  Virginia  who  sowed  timothy  seed  and  orchard  grass,  and' 
recommended  their  use  for  "hay"  and  permanent  "meadow pastures," 
and  was  among  the  first  to  cut  and  cure  these  grasses  as  a  crop. 
The  "Arator"  and  other  writings  of  John  Tayloe,  of  Caroline;  the 
writing  of  J.  M.  Garnett,  of  Essex  ;  the  Reports  of  Dabney  Minor 
and  Peter  Minor,  of  Albemarle,  as  well  as  the  numerous  wise  sug- 
gestions of  Mr.  Jefferson,  indicate  that  all  mentioned  were  entirely 
alive  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  the  spoliative  system<  pursued. 
But  for  all  that,  the  same  spoliative  system  was  pursued  until,  at  a 
still  later  period,  Mr.  Edmund  Ruffin  fully  comprehended  the  idea, 
and  with  all  the  inherent  vigor  of  his  mind  and  body,  put  in  prac- 
tice and  advocated  in  print  the  use  of  calcareous  manures  with  peas 
and  clover  plowed  in,  with  a  five-field  rotation  of  crops.  His  exam- 
ple and  the  publication  of  his  work  on  calcareous  manures,  carried 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  a  large  number  of  farmers  in  Tidewater, 
■who,  by  the  use  of  lime,  clover  and  peas  plowed  in,  as  green  crops, 
improved  the  lands  in  many  parts  of  that  section  to  a  degree  un- 
equalecl  before  or  since  in  any  part  of  the  State.  About  the  same 
time  that  lime,  clover  and  a  rotation  of  crops  was  introduced  into 
the  system  of  improvement  in  the  lower  country,  the  use  of  plaster 
of  Paris,  gypsum  or  sulphate  of  lime  was  extensively  adopted  in  the 
Piedmont  district  in  connection  with  a  rotation  of  crops,  in  which 
clover  and  the  grasses,  hay-making  and  the  rearing  of  stock  were 
prominent  features.  This  was  the  period  of  the  greatest  actual  im- 
provement in  Virginia  agriculture — a  period  in  which  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  were  practiced.  But,  in  the  midst  of  this 
rapid  and  permanent  improvement,  "Peruvian  guano"  was  brought 
prominently  before  the  public,  and  was  everywhere  extolled  as  the 
"panacea"  ''for  all  the  ills  that  land  was  heir  to."  It  was  said,  that 
all  that  was  necessary  to  make  large  crops,  was  to  apply  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  pounds  of  guano  to  the  acre,  and 
that  all  systems  of  rotation  of  crops  were  useless;  in  fact,  that  the 
same  land  might  be  cultivated  every  year  with  the  same  crops  with 
advantage.      This  idea  was  fortified    by   Liebig's  anno  :    of 

the  unlimited  stores  of  the  inorganic   elements  of  plant-food  in  the 
soil,  without  explaining  the  necessity  for  their  solution  before   I 
could  be  made  available.      Sad  to   relate,  farmers,  in  i  am- 

bers, were   carried  away   by    this    "Guano   furor.''      They 
largely   in  it,  applied   it   extensively,  and   by   means   of  : 
amount  of  phosphate  and  ammoniated  matters  in  it,  stimulated  their 
lands  to    their  highest  productive  capacity,  ami  consequently 
soon  exhausted  them.     Next  came  the   manufacturer   of  fertilisers 
(hine  iliac  laehrgmo?)  with  the  statement   (very  correct  in   princi] 
that  the  highly  ammoniated  guano   stimulated   the  land  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity  of  production,  but  not  containing  all  the  essential 
ments  of  plant-food,  left  no  unexhausted  residue   to  pres  ts  fer- 

tility,  and    therefore    left    the    soil   in   an   impoverish^  ion. 

"Come,"  (said  they  to  the  farmer),  "purchase  our  manufactured  ar- 
ticles; they  contain  all  the  constituents  of  plant-food  necessary  to 
make  the  crop  and  leave  an  unexhausted  residue  for  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land."'  The  farmers  readily  receive!  this  ilea 
(as  I  have  said,  correct  in  principle)  and  abandoning  all  systems  of 
rotation,  of  manuring,  of  liming,  and  plowing  in  of  green  crops, 
adopted  the  idea,  not  only  to  the  extent  of  their  purses,  but.  in  many 
instances,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  value  of  their  farms. 

Bat  why  this  long  digression  from  the  proposition  "that  ore  must 
cultivate  less  land?"  Simply  to  show  that  the  history  of  agricul- 
ture in  Virginia  indicates  clearly  that  before  the  war  and  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  cultivation  of  large  areas  of  land  was  un- 
profitable, and  that  the  most  successful  farmers  were  those  who  cul- 
tivated their  lands  on  a  regular  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  in  five 
or  more  fields  of  comparatively  small  areas,  returning  to  the  land  by 
a  regular  period  of  rest,  lime,  green  crops  and  manures,  the  food 
elements  taken  off  by  the  crops. 

II.  "The  adoption  of  a  system  of  mixed  farming  and  rearing  tj 
stock,'  by  which  a  number  of  crops  may  be  cultivated  in  rotation  on 
small  areas  and  less  expense.  The  history  of  agriculture  in  this,  as 
well  as  in  foreign  countries,  shows  clearly  that  the  highest  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  greatest  profit  per  acre  has  been  effected  by  the 
practice  of  systems  analagous  to  this.  "Flemish  husbandry,"  for 
centuries,  has  presented  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  system  pro- 
posed. The  four-field  system  of  Norfolk,  based  upon  the  system  of 
the  Flemings,  and  its  general  adoption  and  extension  in  England, 
constitutes  ihan  era"  in  British  agriculture.  It  is  to  this  system, 
chiefly,  that  France  owes  the  self-sustaining  power  she  has  exhibited 
on  so  many  trying  occasions  of  adversity.  In  the  prosperity  of  the 
people  of  the  English  Channel  Islands,  compared  to  that  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  countries  of  Eagland,  we  have  a  striking  illus- 
tration  of  the  principle  involved  in  mixed  farming  and  rearing  stock 
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on  a  small  scale  and  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  English  Channel 
Islands,  the  land  is  parcelled  out  amongst  a  vast  number  of  small 
proprietors.  The  largest  proprietors  in  Jersey  own  only  about  one 
hundred  acres:  in  Guernsey,  fifty;  and  in  Alderney  five  acres  is  a 
lar»e  estate.  Far  the  greater  number  of  proprietors  in  these  Islands 
own  less  than  two  acres.  This  division  of  land  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  law  of  ^entail"  operating  for  a  long  period.  The  real 
cause  of  the  great  prosperity  of  these  Islands,  is  that  every  few 
acres  represents  both  a  factory  for  the  creation  of  wealth  and  a  reser- 
voir for  its  accumulation.  On  a  large  scale  we  see  the  same  sys- 
tem, rfectly  carried  out,  in  France,  and  especially  in  Switzer- 
land, which  accounts  for  its  rapidly  growing  wealth. 

A  recent  writer,  describing  what  he  saw  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
says:  '* With  these  cultivators  of  the  soil,  nothing  is  lost.  Each 
does  all  that  ingenuity  and  labor  can  to  turn  every  square  foot  of  his 
little  estate  to  useful  account.  Every  scrap  and  corner  of  it,  and 
what  they  can  be  made  to  produce  next  year,  or  a  dozen  years 
hence,  are  constantly  mapped  in  his  mind's  eye.  A  bit  of  ground 
or  an  angle  in  the  back-yard,  where  there  is  room  for  a  fig  or  a 
plum  tree,  is  immediately  utilized,  and  soon  they  are  carefully  tended 
to  fruition.  The  little  piece  of  grass  land  will  support  a  few  apple 
trees,  and  the  apples  before  long  will  be  ripening  above  the  grass. 
Before  the  potatoes  are  out  of  the  ground,  beets  or  broccoli  are  set 
between  the  rows.  No  leaf  of  the  beet  or  broccoli  will  rot  on  the 
plant,  but  as  soon  as  it  has  done  its  duty  to  its  parent,  it  is  culled 
for  the  cows.  The  cows  supply  milk  ami  butter,  or  cheese,  for  the 
market.  Cows,  pigs  and  poultry  are  each  kept,  as  gave  alls,  and  all 
alike,  for  the  market.  Alderney  contains  only  1,962  acres  of  land, 
of  which  five  acres  is  a  considerable  estate.  The  population  was  a 
little  less  than  3.000  in  1ST  1.  It  has  made  the  Alderney  cow  cele- 
brated all  ever  the  world."  Another  writer  says:  "That  we  uiay 
be  certain  of  two  facts:  1.  That  the  population  of  this  Island  would 
have  been  much  less,  and  the  amount  of  Trade  carried  on  in  it  much 
less,  had  it  been  the  property  of  one  man;  2.  That  it  would  never 
have  exporled  so  many  cattle  as  to  have  made  the  Alderney  cow  fa- 
miliar to  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States." 
'•In  a  short  walk,  he  met  a  woman  leading  four  cows  to  water.  She 
told  him  that  the  year  previous,  she  had  sold  three  heifers  for  expor- 
tation, at  prices  varying  from  §100  to  8125."  To  keep  up  the  sup- 
ply of  cattle  for  exportation,  there  must  be  a  great  many  who  own 
as  many  as  this  peasant  woman.  Even  if  this  1,962  acres  were 
owned  in  three  or  four  farms,  doubtless  he  would  have  heard  very 
little  of  Alderney  cows.  The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
port of  Jersey  and  Guernsey  cattle;  each  island  having  its  own 
well-defined  breed. 

But  why  do  we  find  in  these  islands  a  condition  of  things  so  far 
superior  to  that  existing  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  nearly  on  the  coast  of 
England?  The  writer  first  quoted,  says:  ''That  the  answer  usu- 
ally given,  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  islands  are  better  than 
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those  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  is  inadmissible — the  real  fact  being  that 
•when  the  railways  opened  communication  with  London  and  all  the 
large  cities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Channel  Islanders  were  al- 
ready in  possession  of  the  diffused  property  in  land,  diffused  capital 
and  diffused  skill,  which  enabled  them  to  reap  the  rich  reward  of 
their  admirable  system  of  mixed  farming." 

It  will  be  contended  that  this  system  is  only  applicable  to  commu- 
nities with  dense  population  and  a  ready  market  for  every  thing  that 
can  be  made  out  of  the  soil  and  produced  in  the  form  of  meat, 
dairy  products,  kc.  I  admit  that  it  can  only  attain  its  .highest  per- 
fection under  such  a  condition  of  things;  and  have  mentioned  these 
facts  simply  to  illustrate  the  principle  involved.  But  that  an  analo- 
gous system,  in  which  all  products  that  cannot  be  sold,  shall  be  con- 
verted into  salable  meat,  milk,  wool  and  manure,  is  the  safest  and 
surest  method  of  obtaining  profit,  and  permanent  improvement  of  the 
s:nl,  cannot  be  successfully  denied.  While  no  system  can  be  made 
universally  applicable,  every  farmer  ought  to  endeavor  to  work  out 
one  for  himself,  according  to  the  location,  soil  and  character  of  his 
farm.     In  doing  this,  the  following  principles  must  be  kept  in  view: 

1.  The  cultivation  of  small  areas  of  land  in  a  rotation  of  crops — 
primary  or  staple  crops  for  sale  directly,  and  secondary  crops  to  be 
converted  into  meat,  wool  and  manure  for  additional  profit  and  im- 
provement to  the  land. 

2.  That  the  land  cultivated  must  be  made  rich  in  plant-food, 
chiefly  by  the  use  of  the  manures  made  by  the  stock,  which  consume 
the  secondary  products,  and  fertilizers  only  purchased  to  supplement 
the  deficiency. 

3.  The  grain  crops  ought  not  to  succeed  each  other,  but  that  there 
ought  to  be  an  alternate  succession  of  grain,  green  and  grass  crops. 

4.  That  a  long  course  is  more  favorable  to  the  soil  than  a  short 
one;  that  a  five-field  system  is  better  than  a  three-  or  four-field,  and 
that  a  six-  or  seven-field  system  is  preferable  to  either  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  soil  and  the  carrying  of  stock. 

o.  That  the  free  use  of  lime  or  plaster  with  green  crops  plowed  in 
in  regular  rotation,  furnishes  the  cheapest  method  of  improving  a 
large  class  of  lands;  while  pure  ground  bones  and  Charleston  fine 
ground  phosphate,  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 
sulphate  or  muriate  of  potash,  mixed  in  proper  proportions  and  ap- 
plied in  reasonable  amount,  will  generally  secure  a  remunerative 
crop  and  a  good  stand  of  clover  and  orchard  grass  seed  (a  good 
foundation  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  field). 

6  That  the  making,  saving  and  applying  to  the  soil  all  the  ma- 
nures and  waste  products  of  the  farm  and  household  should  be  made 
a  regular  business. 

Fixed  principles  of  action  are  as  necessary  in  agriculture  as  they 
are  in  the  most  exact  avocations  of  life,  and  it  is  necessary  to  adopt 
them  and  to  study  them,  in  order  to  achieve  a  successful  farm  prac- 
tice. To  this  end,  these  imperfect -remarks  are  intended.  The  re- 
lations of  the  laboring  class  in  our  midst  to  the  existing  condition  of 
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agriculture  (the  wages  of  those  who  work  ami  the  large  numbers  of 
those  who  are  idle  and  predaceous)  and  the  change  that  will  be  pro- 
duced by  a  change  in  our  system,  I  will  not  attempt  to  discuss,  but 
will  close  with  the  expression  of  the  firm  belief,  that  the  only  basis 
for  a  profitable  and  improving  system  of  farming  in  Virginia,  is  the 
system  of  mixed  farming,  the  rearing  of  stock  and  the  adoption  of 
rigid  economy  in  the  use  of  labor,  fertilizers  and  domestic  affairs. 
This  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  will  be  able  to  create  capital  at 
home,  without  which,  we  can  never  be  independent  or  highly  pros- 
perous. 

University  of  Virginia.  John  R.  Page,  M.  D. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FERTILIZERS,  TARIFFS,  &c. 

The  results  of  the  last  few  years  have  demonstrated  that  farmers 
must  learn  to  produce  more,  or  to  produce  at  less  cost,  unless  they 
can  get  offices  to  help  them  out;  better  that  they  should  learn  both 
of  the  first  and"  possibly  better  that  they  should  do  the  last. 

One  great  need  of  agriculture  is  that  farmers  should  think  and 
investigate  more  for  themselves;  in  other  words,  that  as  regards 
farming,  they  should  be  men  of  science.  It  might  be  better,  too, 
for  them  that  they  should  think  and  act  for  themselves  more  on  other 
matters. 

Science  is  simply  the  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles.  The 
farmer  who  discovers  for  himself,  or  learns  from  others,  a  single  fact 
or  principle,  is,  to  that  extent,  as  much  a  man  of  science  as  the 
greatest  so-called  scientist  in  the  world,  or  as  all  of  them  together. 
It  may  be  with  him  as  I  once  heard  a  farmer  say  of  himself,  "I 
don't  know  much,  but  what  I  do  know,  I  know  as  well  as  anybody." 
What  a  farmer  knows  about  farming,  he  ought  to  practice;  and  his 
interest  and  his  duty  require  that  he  should  think  and  investigate 
for  the  purpose  of  knowing  more.  My  opinion  is  that  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  very  limited.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  teach 
others,  for  I  am  groping  in  the  dark  and  seeking  for  light;  my  pur- 
pose is  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  my  brother  farmers  some 
questions  which  have  been  suggested  by  my  reflections  upon  the 
present  condition  and  future  prospects  of  the  farming  interest,  with 
the  hope  that  investigation  and  discussion  may  bring  to  light  some- 
thing to  lift  our  business  from  its  depressed  condition  for  the  pres- 
ent and  brighten  its  prospects  for  the  future;  and  I  propose,  in 
this,  or  some  future  article,  to  add  some  impressions,  not  amounting 
to  conviction,  which  have  presented  themselves,  -as  to  the  means  by 
which  these  objects  are  to  be  accomplished. 

The  first  question,  and,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  vital  importance,  is: 

"Are  what  are  called  commercial  fertilizers  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  crops,  and  consequently  to  the  permanent  improvement 
of  land?     And  if  so,  to  what  extent?" 
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I  use  the  term  ''necessary"  in  its  full  meaning;  not  to  define 
something  that  may  be  pleasant  or  convenient,  or  even  profitable, 
but  something  that  is  absolutely  indispensable.  The  huge  propor- 
tion into  which  the  use  of  them  has  grown,  and  the  great  import- 
ance generally  attached  to  them,  might,  at  first  blush,  seem  so  fully 
and  positively  to  answer  the  question,  as  to  render  the  asking  of  it 
even  unnecessary;  nevertheless,  it  appears  to  me  that  if  it  must  be  an- 
swered affirmatively,  the  present  condition  of  the  farming  interest, 
deplorable  as  it  is,  has  no  hope  of  improvement  for  the  future. 
First,  because  the  large  majority  of  farmers  have  not  the  means  to 
procure  them  in  quantities  available  for  these  purposes:  and,  second, 
because  if  they  had  the  means,  it  would  be  impossible  to  supply 
them,  and  the  contest  for  them  would  soon  so  advance  the  price  as 
to  put  them,  as  they  now  are,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority. 

That  the  use  of  these  fertilizers  often  greatly  increases  produc- 
tion, is  beyond  question  ;  that  applied  in  sufficient  quantity  and  with 
sufficient  frequency,  they  may  permanently  improve  the  land,  may 
be  possible,  though  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
demonstrated.  It  is  certain  that  if  every  farmer  could  irrigate  his 
land  at  pleasure,  both  of  these  results  would  be  attained.  But  this 
does  not  prove  that  there  is  not  a  better  way  than  either  or  both  of 
them  together.  Of  itself,  the  fact  that  both  of  these  plans  are  and 
must  always  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority  of  farmers,  af- 
fords a  strong  presumption  that,  in  the  order  of  God's  providence, 
there  is  a  better  way  which  is  in  the  reach  of  all. 

Perhaps  we  may  get  some  light  by  inquiring  into  their  general 
effect.  Has  the  excess  of  production,  over  what  might  have  been 
produced  without  them,  been  sufficient  to  pay  for  them?  This  ques- 
tion may  seem  to  find  an  answer  in  the  general  complaint,  that  the 
farming  community  has  been  growing  poorer,  while  the  manufac- 
turers and  agents  have  been  growing  richer.  While  it  may  be  true 
that  many  farmers  have  used  them  profitably,  even  at  the  high 
prices,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  prices  have  been  greatly  above 
what  the  average  farmer  could  pay  with  profit,  or  even  without  loss 
to  himself. 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  farming  community  may,  as  a  whole, 
be  in  a  better  condition  from  the  use  of  them  than  they  would  have 
been  without  them;  provided,  that  in  their  absence,  they  had  failed 
to  adopt  some  better  and  more  profitable  mode  of  accomplishing 
better  results  ;  as  a  man  who  had  used  nothing  but  the  hoe  in  culti- 
vating his  crops,  may  be  in  better  condition  than  if  he  had  not  cul- 
tivated them  at  all ;  while  he  might  be  still  better  off  if  he  had  used 
better  implements. 

Is  there  a  better  way  ?  As  I  have  said,  the  large  extent  to  which 
these  fertilizers  are  used,  and  the  great  importance  attached  to 
them,  may  seem  to  have  settled  upon  the  public  mind  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  other  way.  But  may  there  not  be  some  mistake  in 
this  matter?  The  promise  of  large  and  speedy,  though  uncertain, 
profits  upon  an   investment,  is  so  much  more  fascinating  than  the 
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slow  but  sure  accumulations  of  nature.  It  is  so  much  easier  and 
so  much  more  pleasant  to  buy  a  few  hundred  pounds,  especially  upon 
credit,  than  to  devise  and  execute  plans  for  making  ana  saving  ma- 
nure; so  much  less  labor  to  apply  it  with  the  seed  by  the  drill  than 
to  haul  it  out  by  the  wagon-load  and  spread  it  on  the  land,  that  the 
old,  and  it  may  be  the  better,  plan  has  practically  fallen  into  disre- 
pute. Chemists  have  told  us  that  there  is  more  of  plant-food  in  a 
handful  of  these  fertilizers  tlian  in  a  whole  wagon-load  of  barn-yard 
manure;  and  some  so-called  scientists  have  become  so  infatuated  as 
to  the  great  superiority  of  these  fertilizers  as  to  consider  barn-yard 
manure  a  nuisance  in  effect,  applauding  the  wisdom  of  the  farmer 
who  located  his  hog-pens  and  stables  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  that 
he  might  the  more  easily  get  rid  of  the  filth. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  results.  Without  denying  that 
these  fertilizers  have  some  real  value,  and  may,  te  some  extent,  be 
profitably  used,  it  may  well  be  questioned  if  the  farming  community 
would  not  now  be  in  a  better  condition  if  there  had  not  been  a  pound 
of  commercial  fer;ilizers  used  for  the  last  ten  years. 

Have  the  lands  to  which  they  have  been  applied  been  permanently 
improved?  In  other  words,  are  the  lands  to  which  they  have  been 
regularly  applied  capable  now  of  producing  more  without  them  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago  ?  Not  having  made  the  experiment,  I  can- 
not answer  the  question  :  many  farmers  have  told  me  they  are  not; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  will  not  make  anything  without  them. 
If  these  things  are  true,  we  must  find  a  better  way,  or  be  contented 
to  live  in  a  helpless,  hopeless  state  of  vassalage  to  the  manufacturers 
and  railroads. 

I  am  not  a  chemist,  but  I  shall,  in  my  next,  examine  the  theories 
of  the  chemists  and  the  facts  presented  by  them  and  others.  I  will 
not  say  now  that  commercial  fertilizers  may  not  be  used  with  profit 
to  a  limited  extent;  but  it  is  my  opinion,  that  from  those  facts  and 
theories,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  under  a  different  system,  if  we 
cannot  dispense  with  them  entirely,  we  can  with  one-tenth  of  the 
amount  now  used,  regularly,  year  by  year,  increase  our  crops  and 
improve  our  lands  until  we  bring  them  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 

And  now  allow  me  a  few  words  upon  a  subject  no  less  im- 
portant to  farmers — the  tariff.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  said, 
uThis  subject  is  bound  soon  to  become  the  engrossing  topic  in  our 
Southern  country,  and  the  Planter  and  Farmer  can  allow  its  ven- 
tilation with  profit  to  its  readers."  You  have  announced  yourself  in 
favor  of  it,  I  think,  without  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject.  I 
had  intended  to  examine  the  grounds  upon  which  you  and  Colonel 
Beverlev  advocate  it,  but  it  would  make  this  communication  too 
long.  I  must  reserve  it  for  a  future  communication,  just  saying,  for 
the  present,  that  while  even  from  your  own  standpoint,  your  argu- 
ments appear  to  me  fallacious,  neither  of  you  has  touched  the  real 
merits  of  the  subject.  The  question  is  not  whether  the  tariff  system 
or  any  other  act  of  power  may  not  build  up  factories  and  towns  in 
one  section  of  the  country  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  enrich  one 
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class  of  men  at  the  expense  of  others.  We  have  learned  to  our 
cost,  that  it  can  produce  these  effects.  The  real  question,  and  in  the 
correct  decision  of  which  every  honest  man  and.  indeed,  every  hu- 
man being  is  deeply  interested,  is:  "Is  the  tariff  system,  as  a  mode 
of  exercising  that  greatest  and  most  dangerous  of  all  powers — a  power 
justly  characterized  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  as  'the  power  to  de- 
stroy,' the  power  to  tax — honest,  equal  and  just  between  man  and 
man?" 

I  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  corrupt  in  its  nature  and  purposes — 
"conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity;"  that  in  its  opera- 
tion it  is  unequal,  unjust  and  oppressive  between  man  and  man; 
that  in  its  moral  influences  upon  the  country,  it  is  corrupting,  de- 
moralizing, degrading.  These  things  being  demonstrated,  the  argu- 
ment is  at  an  end;  and  we  must  abolish  the  system  or  cease  to  profess 
a  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  God  of  justice  who  visits  his  punish- 
ments upon  the  sins  of  nations  as  well  as  upon  those  of  individuals. 

Fauquier  Co.,  Va.  James  N.  Bkthune. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

BETTER  TIMES  AHEAD. 

We  may  fairly  presume  from  the  present  outlook  that  we  have  en- 
tered upon  more  propitious  times,  and  that  by  proper  application, 
energy  and  economy,  we  may  hope  for  greater  prosperity  in  the 
near  future.  To  aid  in  speeding  on  this  prosperity,  let  us  bury  and 
forget  the  past  iniquity  of  our  enemies  and  apply  our  energies  and 
wits  to  our  material  improvement.  National  politics  are  becoming 
purer  under  the  workings  of  the  present  Congress,  whilst  our  State 
matters  are  more  encouraging.  Let  us,  therefore,  take  courage  and 
stand  together  and  wait  and  work  for  better  times,  and  not  go  to  un- 
tried fields  to  encounter  greater  hardships,  as  some  of  our  young 
men  are  doing  to  their  disadvantage.  I  have  passed  three  score 
years  in  Virginia,  and  have  seen  much  of  the  world;  have  had  ex- 
tensive business  engagements  in  the  Southern  States  and  Territories, 
and  have  everywhere  found  that  industry  and  economy  are  essen- 
tial to  success.  With  the  same  efforts  and  forethought,  the  chances 
of  success  are  better  in  Virginia  than  in  any  of  the  newly  settled 
States,  besides  enjoying  superior  educational   and  social  advantages. 

The  professions  and  trades  are  quite  full,  but  there  is  always  room 
in  the  productive  callings,  and  if  the  same  energy  is  displayed  as  in 
the  pursuits  named,  success  is  sure  to  follow.  Tillage  and  grazing 
of  the  soil  is  a  surer  success  for  most  families,  by  reason  that  it 
leaves  the  children  in  a  better  condition  of  self-support  when  their 
parents  are  taken  away. 

The  capabilities  of  the  several  States  and  locality  must  decide 
what  crops  can  be  most  profitably  raised,  care  being  taken  not 
to  rely  too  much  on  one  crop,  but  to  diversify  so  as  to  give  con- 
stant employment  to  all  during  the  whole  year.     Certain  soils  and 
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localities  are  specially  adapted  to  cotton,  tobacco.  &&,  which  should 
be  cultivated  for  money  crops,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  crops 
needed  for  the  support  of  the  family  and  the  farm.  The  tobacco  and 
cotton  districts  of  the  South  have  too  often  failed  to  make  suffi- 
cient grain,  hay  and  meat;  mixed  husbandry  is  certainly  the  safer, 
and.  year  after  year,  the  most  profitable. 

Grazing  under  our  present  regime  is  more  profitable  than  tillage 
where  grass  can  be  grown,  and  with  less  risk  and  labor,  Hood 
stock  is  more  profitable  than  inferior,  and  such  can  be  raised  at  a 
small  outlav  bv  crossing  pure  sires  of  a  fixed  type  on  the  common 
stock  of  the  country.  Forraeily,  breeding  of  racing  stock  was  profi- 
table to  a  chance  few,  and  a  permanent  profit  to  none. 

Our  present  system  must  be  changed  to  suit  the  times  and  our 
surruundings,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  We  are  paying  too  much 
for  labor  and  getting  too  little  work  from  it. 

We  must  work  more  ourselves  and  hold  our  labor  to  strict,  healthy 
and  just  discipline,  and  make  it  to  their  interest  to  be  profitable  la- 
borers, and  then  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  tb^se  of  us  who  have 
financially  survived  the  past,  will,  with  renewed,  practical  efforts,  get 
on  our  feet  again  after  nineteen  years  of  misfortunes,  and.  in  all  this, 
our  glorious  old  State  stands  without  dishonor  on  her  good  name, 
and  repudiators  are  left  without  a  bone  to  feed  on. 

Albemarle  Co..  Va.  S.  W.  Fkklix. 

[It  is  a  source  of  delight  to  publish  so  encouraging  and  suggestive  a  letter  as 
the  above  from  a  gentleman  of  such  successful  experience  and  sound  judgment 
as  Col.  Ficklix.j 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer! 

THE  PUBLIC  REFORM  REQUIRED. 

Before  the  political  bubble  commences,  it  is  well  for  tax  payers  to 
ask  themselves  the  question,  Why  and  wherefore  so  much  money  is 
annua  ly  drawn  from  them,  and  how  this  drain  may  be  lessened  ?  The 
source  of  taxation  really  is  in  the  Legislature,  and  if  the  people  at- 
tend in  time  to  this  matter,  their  representatives  will  lessen  the  taxes. 
First  of  all,  let  it  be  resolved  by  every  voter,  that  he  will  vote  for 
no  legislator  who  does  not  pledge  himself  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
State  and  county  officers  to  what  they  were  before  the  war.  Excep- 
tions might  be  made  in  favor  of  judges  and  prosecuting  attorneys, 
who  should  be  the  equals  in  ability  to  all  pleaders  in  their  courts. 
This  subject  has  been  figured  in  detail  by  Civis  and  Mr.  Stewart. 
and  their  reductions  in  money  can  be  and  should  be  made.  The 
legislators  can  begin  with  themselves,  and  even  if  a  constitutional 
proviso  for  triennial  terms  were  passed,  the  people  would  sustain  it. 
The  raising  of  the  poll-tax,  in  a  similar  manner,  to  two  dollars  or 
two  fifty,  and  made  a  prerequisite  to  voting  or  sending  children  to 
school,  would  meet  with  general  approbation.  The  punishment  of 
criminals  by  hard  work  on  public  improvements  would  be  visible  in 
a  few  years,  and  the  punishment  would  be  at  no  expense  to  the  State. 
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as  the  penitentiary  has  been  and  probably  will  be  as  long  as  it  is 
continued.  The  public  debt,  bonded  and  not  bonded,  should  be  con- 
solidated and  pai<l  by  the  State — if  possible,  by  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penses as  stated,  and  if  not,  by  the  willing  consent  of  the  people,  who 
have  received  the  benefit  for  everything  but  the  canal,  which  last, 
probably  will  not,  in  future,  be  an  annual  drain  of  money  from  the 
State  treasury. 

The  appropriations  for  literary  institutions  can  be  materially  de- 
creased, and  the  Moffiet  liquor  law  be  made  more  effective.  Other 
legitimate  objects  might  be  made  taxable,  and  notably  so,  oysters, 
which  should  pay  into  the  treasury  $500,000  annually.  Other  coun- 
tries would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  drained  of  such  a  vast  fund  of 
money.  If  the  people  do  not  arouse  themselves  from  their  indiffer- 
ence and  lethargy,  matters  will  go  oa  worse  than  ever.  If  thev  wait 
for  professing  politicians,  they  wait  in  vain.  'J  here  is  an  old  saying 
that  "antiquarians  and  politicians  are  poor  reformers,  the  one  hold- 
ing to  the  past,  and  the  othej;  doing  anything,  in  promise  and  in  form, 
to  please  the  multitude,  in  order  to  keep  in  office."  The  evils  sur- 
rounding the  State  are  increasing  and  made  worse  by  delay. 

Says  Tillottson  :  "In  matters  of  great  concern,  and  which  must  be 
done,  there  is  no  surer  mark  of  weakness  than  irresolution — to  be 
undetermined  where  the  case  is  so  plain  and  the  necessity  so  urgent, 
as  if  a  man  should  put  off  eating  and  drinking  and  sleeping  till  he  is 
starved  and  destroyed." 

If  matters  are  long  delayed,  the  whole  people  will  be  divided 
worse  than  ever  in  neighborhoods  and  in  families,  and  instead  of 
union  to  improve  and  reform,  there  will  be  disunion  and  destruction. 
The  division  already  has  cost  this  State  miilions  in  money,  and  un- 
less there  is  a  thorough  arousing  of  the  people,  everything  will  go  on 
from  bad  to  worse.  "Where  men  are  sorely  pressed,  tney  find  a 
a  power  in  themselves  which  they  thought  they  had  not."  and  where 
there  is  the  will  tiiere  is  a  way  out  of  difficulties  ;  and  the  way  be- 
comes plainer  as  progress  is  made.  Delays  are  always  dangerous, 
and  reform  must  come  when  people  see  that  their  only  reliance  for 
safety  is  in  themselves.  "•Perfect  justice  requires  all  injuries  to  be 
repaired,  and  losses  repaid  ;"  and  Whately  insists,  that  where  the 
case  is  plain,  "begin  reform  at  once — proceed  in  reforming  steadily 
and  cautiously,  and  go  on  reforming  till  the  work  is  done."  Macualay 
says  :  "Save  property  divided  against  itself;  save  the  multitude  en- 
dangered by  its  own  ungovernable  passions.  It  behooves  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  to  purify  their  polity  from  old  and  deeply  seated 
abuses.  With  it  we  may  expect  a  long  series  of  happy  years — of 
years  prominently  distinguished  by  the  progress  of  arts — by  the  im- 
provement of  laws,  by  the  augmentation  of  the  public  resources,  by 
the  diminution  of  the  public  burdens,  by  those  victories  of  peace 
whish  are  more  glorious  than  those  of  war,  and  which  exhibits  the 
true  glory  of  statesmen,"  iS:c.  C.  R.   C. 

Hanover  Co.,  Va. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

PEA  FALLOW  AND  GAS-HOUSE  LIME. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  give  you  my  experi- 
ence with  lime  and  green  pea  fallow.  While  not  largely  engaged 
in  farming,  I  have  for  twenty-five  years  been  engaged  in  it,  and  from 
the  many  experiments  made  by  my  neighbors  and  myself,  am  per- 
fectlv  satisfied,  from  the  practical  results,  that  beyond  all  doubt, 
peas  should  be  seeded  from  15th  June  to  10th  July,  one  and  one- 
fourth  bushels  per  acre  (one  and  a  half  preferred),  for  best  results,  and 
these  should  be  plowed  under  by  15th  of  September  for  those  seeded 
15th  of  June,  and  all  by  the  2-r>th  of  September — the  land  to  be 
well  harrowed,  with  Thomas'  smoothing  harrow  the  way  you  plow, 
and  dressed  with  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  gas  lime  per  acre.  I  have  been, 
for  two  or  three  years,  applying  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  but  am 
now  well  satisfied  that  about  half  the  quantity,  upon  each  fallow, 
will  do  better,  as,  in  my  opinion,  lime  is  of  little  service  except  near 
the  surface.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  that  the  most  important  of  all 
things  in  using  green  pea  fallow,  is  to  turn  them  under,  peas  and 
vines,  when  the  peas  are  in  a  good  eating  state.  The  New  York 
gas-house  lime,  being  stone  lime,  I  think  is  much  better  than  the 
Baltimore  gas  lim^,  as  that  is  oyster-shell  lime,  and  sells  in  Balti- 
more for  four  or  five  cents  per  bushel,  delivered  on  board,  while  you 
can  buy  the  New  York  lime,  delivered  on  board,  in  the  spring 
months,  for  two  cents  per  bushel ;  add  freight,  three  cents,  making 
it  cost,  landed  on  our  wharf  here,  five  cents  per  bushel.  The  re- 
sults to  me  of  the  system  I  have  tried  to  describe  above,  has  been  to 
increase,  in  four  or  five  years,  the  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  from 
four  and  a  half  to  thirty  bushels  one  year,  and  even  last  year,  made 
twenty  bushels  per  acre.  I  shall,  in  two  or  three  days,  commence 
cutting  ray  Fultz  wheat,  on  land  I  rented  until  October,  1877,  when 
I  purchased  it;  seeded  it  in  peas  4th  or  5th  of  July  last  ;  turned 
them  under  15th  September  last;  applied  gas-house  lime,  and  I  am 
very  sure  will  yield  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

Use  rye,  or  even  buckwheat,  as  fallows,  always  with  lime,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be,  as  in  my  case,  more  clear  money  from  seventy-six  acres 
(size  of  my  "pet")  than  at  present  from  these  five  hundred  acre  farms. 
I  cultivate  only  fifty  acres  of  the  seventy-six,  and  from  these  I  have 
every  reason  to  look  for  five  hundred  bushels  of  wheat.  Have  saved 
already  ten  tons  of  hay;  clover  would  have  been  twenty-five  tons, 
but  for  protracted  drought ;  three  hogshead  of  tobacco  ;  five  hundred 
bushels  Early  Rose  potatoes;  only  a  few  acres  in  corn;  nineteen 
lambs  from  twelve  ewes  ;  two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  of  pork  ; 
beef  for  family  ;  chickens,  turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  gilt-edge  (Al- 
derney)  butter.  T.  P.  Boughan. 

Essex  Co.,  Va. 


Ax  ounce  of  good  example  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  good 
advice. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

"'TIS  TRUE,  'TIS  PITY;  AND  PITY  'TIS,  'TIS  TRUE." 

Were  I  called  upon  to  suggest  the  one  thing  perhaps  most  neg- 
lected b}'  and  yet  most  important  to  our  farmers  generally,  I  am  sure 
I  would  not  miss  it  far  in  declaring  study  in  the  channel  of  their 
pursuit  to  be  that  thing.  And  not  alone  is  this  sadly  true  of  the 
planter,  for  one  has  to  mingle  but  little  with  the  merchants  and 
mechanics  of  to-day,  to  note  their  limited  information  outside  of  a 
single  branch  of  their  own  vocations. 

The  young  merchant  (for  being  young  myself,  it  is  to  these  I 
would  dare  write)  may  be  a  good  salesman,  versed  in  ordinary  book- 
keeping, and  yet  of  the  laws  of  exchange,  of  banking,  of  duties,  &c, 
be  wholly  ignorant ;  knowledge,  without  which,  be  can  hardly  hope 
to  become  a  master  and  leader  in  his  busine— . 

A  carpenter  can,  perchance,  build  after  drawing  and  specifications 
are  handed  him,  but  as  for  making  the  drawing  himself,  computing 
minute  costs,  enjoying  the  advantage  of  the  newest  tools  for  intricate 
work,  devising  new  designs  in  architecture,  these  have  never  con- 
cerned him. 

A  moulder  will  know  how  to  make  a  certain  niece  of  work,  for- 
sooth, not  always  on  the  most  economical  plan  ;  but  tfie  fusing,  strength, 
ingredients,  laws  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  have  never 
entered  his  contracted  brain.  And  so  I  might  continue  to  illustrate. 
Information  of  this  sort  is  not  only  a  mighty  lever,  but  that  which 
now  appears  monotony  and  drudgery,  is  transformed  into  a  pride  and 
pleasure  for  hira  who  possesses  it.  But  of  all  men,  the  farmer  does 
greatest  injustice  to  himself  in  failing  to  avail  him  of  that  instruction, 
experience  and  thought,  offered  so  profusely  and  reasonably  at  this 
day. 

I  am  aware  that  much  appears  in  print  that  is,  as  it  were,  the 
mere  escape  from  surcharged  minds,  of  little  interest  and  no  value 
to  any  one,  save  the  writer,  who  is  the  better  off  having  disposed  of 
it.  But  if  we  would  gather  from  the  storehouse  of  nature,  we  must 
dig  into  the  earth  ;  if  we  would  harvest  a  crop,  we  must  first  plow 
the  soil ;  and  so  he  can  afford  to  plod  through  much  of  this  kind  to 
enjoy  presently  priceless  information  and  enlarged  knowledge. 

The   time  now  is,  when  Virginia  farmers  need  be  much  more 
tematic   than   e»Ter  before  ;  the   opening   of  the  Great  West,  direct 
transportation,  cultivation  of  the  cereals  in  the  South,  unsettled  condi- 
tion  of  labor,  combine   to   rendd-  the  old   modes  of  farming  an  un- 
profitable and  disastrous  undertaking. 

Our  planters  are  to  rely  in  future  more  upon  special  crops — indeed, 
exceptional  crops — the  more  lucrative  and  best  adapted  to  our  soil,  to 
be  learned  bv  careful  observation  and  enlarged  reading. 

Why,  I  meet  farmers  on  every  side,  who  assert.  that  farming  has 
about  reached  its  frllest  development  in  this  State,  and  starvation  is 
the  only  goal  to  which  it  leads  ;  when,  in  fact,  what  we  are  doing,  as 
a  whole,  is  not  worthy  the  name.     Our  plowing,  drainage,  farm- 
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steading  is  simply  without  system  and  mockery.  How  many  of  our 
farmers,  older  not  excepted,  have  an  analysis  of  their  lands'.'  Appre- 
ciate the  real  action  of  fertilizers  ?  How  many  comprehend  the  sim- 
plest chemical  actions  and  causes,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of 
philosophy  that  are  daily  brought  to  play  in  their  work  '.'  I  allude 
not  to  the  dim  theoretical,  but  the  commonplace  practical. 

I  am  astonished  to  observe  how  few  understand  the  simple  prin- 
ciple of  raising  water  in  a  common  farm  pump:   ignorance  that  c 
them  many  a  shop  bill.     How  few  can  tell  the  actual  cost  of  fencing, 
or  the  profit  or  loss  in  a  year's  operation.    Now.  what  would  become 
of  a  merchant  who  did  business  after  such  a  fashion  ? 

I  asked  one  of  our  most  prominent  farmers,  and  a  senator  (I  trust 
he  will  pardon  me),  to  tell  me  the  difference  in  the  cose  of  fencing  in 
an  acre  of  ground  in  the  form  of  a  square  and  in  any  other  shape. 
With  child-like  sanguinity.  he  replied:  "If  there  be  just  an  acre  en- 
closed, there  can  be  no  difference,  as  an  acre  of  grouud  is  but  an 
acre  in  whatever  shape."     Think  of  it ! 

Another  large  planter,  whose  writings  on  agricultural  topics  we 
sometimes  read,  informed  me  that  the  capacity  of  a  bin  10  feet 
square,  and  two  bins  5  feet  square,  was,  at  first,  the  same  :  then,  "the 
first  is  double  that  of  the  latter.'-  and  actually  tried  to  prove  it. 

A  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  wishei  to  try  the  rais- 
ing of  tobacco  in  his  section  and  wanted  to  know  if  half  a  peck  of 
Oronoko  seed  would  be  sufficient  for  a  trial. 

Now  these  were  all  learned  gentlemen  in  charge  of  landed  estates, 
and  I  submit  that  such  want  of  practical,  every-day  common  sense, 
such  as  has  its  value  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  farmer,  is  simply  un- 
pardonable. Certainly,  every  one  should  be  ready  in  the  alphabet 
of  his  occupation. 

But  the  camp  and  the  bar  seem  to  be  the  especially  favorite 
arenas  upon  which  my  young  fellowmen  are  desirous  of  displa\ing 
their  talent,  and  for  which  thev  are  willing  to  study  to-day.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at.  since  the  cloud  of  battle  has  scarce  passed  away 
and  the  hum  of  political  strife  is  heard  throughout  the  land  :  then,  too, 
the  political  field  opens  the  broadest  and  easiest  road  to  public  distinc- 
tion, however  compromising  and  questionably  honorable;  and  yet  it 
is  none  the  less  strange  as  true,  that  so  many  of  those,  in  the  past, 
who  have  reached  the  higher  pinnacles  of  fame  in  kindred  callings, 
have,  in  their  •Ice-lining  years,  become  tired  of  such  excitement  and 
sought  the  quiet  fields  and  shaded  woodlands,  there  to  commune 
peacefully  throughout  their  days  with  grand  old  nature. 

Well  might  it  be  asked,  "When  will  we  have  a  system  of  legislation 
in  which  honor  shall  be  rendered  to  the  countryman  for  talent  and 
virtue,  and  military  and  other  parasitical  institutions  be  reluctantly 
tolerated  and  supported  as  necessary  evils,  or.  at  least,  mere  appen- 
dages in  the  great  machinery  of  government  '.'  Not  until  civil  vir- 
tues and  the  capacity  to  promote  the  substantial  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple enjoy  that  eminence  in  the  public  esteem,  and  that  encourage- 
ment and  reward  which  it  should  be  the   care  of  a  Republican  gov- 
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ernment  to  bestow;  until  the  mass  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  be- 
come more  generally  and  thoroughly  instructed,  not  only  in  the  prac- 
tical principles  of  their  calling,  but  in  the  preference  which  they 
have  the  right  to  assert  as  due  from  government  to  landed  interests — 
an  interest  on  which  all  others  live,  and  without  which  they  would 
dwindle  and  perish,  as  does  the  mistletoe,  when  the  oak,  on  which  it 
grows,  falls  under  the  strokes  of  the  woodman's  axe." 

But.  it  will  be  found  as  true  upon  the  farm  as  in  the  shop,  that 
work  proceeds  smoothly  and  lucratively  just  in  ratio  as  the  manager 
is  master  of  his  business.  His  orders  are  obeyed,  because  there  is 
a  confidence  in  the  superiority  of  his  judgment  and  a  fear  of  his  de- 
tecting work  shunned  and  half  done.  There  is  no  estimating  the 
losses  by  ignorance,  negligence  and  missteps,  that  demoralize  the 
laborer  and  disgust  the  planter  by  his  failures. 

Farming  can  no  more  be  successfully  followed  without  constant 
reading  and  head  work,  than  can  any  profession  in  life — the  leaves 
of  the  plants  are  his  text  book,  the  earth  his  school  room.  Why,  one 
would  often  think  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  government 
rested  upon  a  few  country  scions,  to  hear  them  discuss  at  some 
cross-road  store  the  last  political  telegrams,  or  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential canvass,  when,  in  fact,  they  would  be  better  off  in  the  condi- 
tion of  him  who,  a  few  years  ago,  wanted  to  know  "if  Gen.  Wash- 
ington was'nt  still  the  father  of  his  country." 

Too  many  of  our  young  men  seem  to  live  on  the  farm  waiting  for 
the  time  when  they  may  betake  themselves  from  the  "unprofitable 
drudgery."  They  are  growing  old  feeling  dreamingly  about  for  the 
one  place  for  which  they  were  created.  Now,  the  man  of  determined 
will  makes  himself  fit  for  the  place.  The  greater  part  of  all  the 
mischief  in  this  world  arises  from  the  fact  that  men  do  not  sufficient- 
ly understand  their  own  aims.  "They  talk  of  building  a  palace,  and 
spend  no  more  labor  on  the  foundation  than  would  be  necessary  to 
erect  a  hut."  Emigrant. 

[Our  esteemed  correspondent  practices  as  well  as  he  counsels.  We  know  of 
no  better  informed  or  more  practical  and  successful  master  of  bis  business  than 
Emigrant.     We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  often. — Eu.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

KESWICK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

The  Keswick  Farmers'  Club,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  assembled 
at  "Oak  Hill,"  the  residence  of  P.  W.  Nelson,  on  the  15th  May  last. 
Present,  ten  regular  members  and  four  invited  guest.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  as  usual,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  condition 
of  the  farm,  which  was  substantially  as  follows: 

1st.    The  Corn  Crop — The  land  well  prepared  and  a  good  stand. 

2d.  The  Wheat  Crop — Well  sown,  but  not  as  promising  as  it 
should  be,  considering  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used,  though  the  win- 
ter has  been  very  unfavorable  and  it  may  improve  very  much  ;  the 
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young  clover  sown  on  it,  is  not  a  very  good  stand,  owing,  most  proba- 
bly, to  the  season. 

3d.  The  Winter  Oat — As  almost  everywhere  else,  badly  winter 
killed. 

4th.  The  horses,  coios,  hogs  and  sheep  are  all  good,  and  show  proper 
attention. 

5th.  The  Clover  Fields — A  good  stand,  and  may  make  a  fair  crop, 
but  on  account  of  the  season  cannot  make  a  full  one. 

6th.    The  buildings,  fences,  gates,  $c.,  in  good  repair. 

7th.  Training  has  been  carefully  and  judiciously  attended  to,  the 
farm  well  set  in  grass,  and  the  bushes  and  briers  well  cleared  off. 

8th.  The  whole  condition  of  the  farm  shows  excellent  manage- 
ment. 

In  due  order  the  question  for  discussion  came  up,  which  was, 
The  best  method  of  making,  'preserving  and  disposing  of  hag. 

George  W.  Macon  said,  it  is  an  important  subject.  A  prevalent 
error  is  subjecting  it  to  too  much  sun  in  curing.  Under  favorable 
circumstances,  clover-hay  can  be  housed  the  same  day  it  is  cut,  and 
it  should  always  be  put  under  cover.  Timothy  can  almost  always 
be  housed  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  cut — it  may  be  safely  put  in 
a  house  or  rick  according  to  circumstances.  I  have  found  the  use  of 
salt  advisab'e.  Clover-hay,  at  present  prices,  should  be  fed  to  cat- 
tle, upon  which  they  will  keep  fat  all  winter. 

W.  W.  Minor  said  he  prefers  not  housing  for  one  or  two  days,  as 
he  clings  to  the  old  system  of  putting  in  cocks  ;  to  sufficiently  cure 
the  succulent  stems  of  clover,  the  leaves  are  often  lost,  and  to  save 
them  the  stems  are  greatly  damaged  ;  the  cocks  should*  be  turned 
and  opened  an  hour  or  two  before  hauling.  Clover  is  in  best  state 
for  hay  when  about  one-fourth  of  the  heads  are  brown.  Timothy 
hardly  requires  any  care  in  curing,  as  much  of  it  is  often  cured  whe,n 
cut;  avoid  dew  upon  it.  I  have  not  found  salt  a  certain  preserver. 
Clover  should  be  housed  or  stacked  with  straw — one  of  the  lost  arts 
with  us,  which,  however,  should  be  resurrected.  Feed  your  clover  to 
cattle  and  drive  them  to  market,  as  the  system  of  keeping  cattle 
barely  alive  on  straw,  is  most  lamentable.  They  should  be  kept 
improving  all  the  time,  whereby  large  amounts  of  valuable  manure 
can  be  made,  and  we  will  then  be  on  a  sure  road  to  fertile  farms  and 
true  prosperity.  We  should  be  grateful  for  the  opening  created  by 
the  English  demand  for  choice  beef.  He  agreed  with  Gillette  in  fatten- 
ing in  open  field  on  corn  and  hay. 

P.  W.  Nelson  agrees  in  main  with  what  has  been  said.  Clover- 
hay  cannot  be  safely  housed  on  the  day  cut.  The  less  sun  the  better, 
if  it  don't  spoil — a  nice  point  to  avoid.  Look  well  to  the  condition  of 
the  hay,  the  weather  and  the  ground  ;  by  all  means  put  it  under 
shelter,  as  the  saving  of  hay  will  soon  pay  cost  of  housing. 

G.  R.  Minor  thought  clover  should  have  three  days  for  curing; 
had  lost  by  rapid  housing,  although  a  peck  of  salt  per  load  was 
used. 

H.  M.  Magruder  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  curing  timothy. 
A 
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ver   be  had   housed  the   day  it   was   cut,  using  salt  and    slacked 

hme.  and  lost  the  entire  lot ;  afterwards  housed  the  day  after  it  was 

I   vet  there   were  streaks  of  mould  ;  house  by  all  means  and 

feed  under  shelter  one   day's  allowance   at  a  time.     Had  rather  sell 

at  a  rei  v  low  price  than  feed  in  open  racks. 

F.  M.  Randolph  had  had  little  experience.  Let  us  make  all  we 
can  and  feed  on  the  place. 

T.  W.  Page  did  not  agree  with  what  had  been  said.  Clover 
-  ;ld  be  allowed  to  fall  only  a  little  and  then  housed.  The  clover 
is  the  better  the  less  air  it  has.  Pack  tight  and  let  it  heat  ;  it  will 
come  oat  green  and  nice,  and  much  richer.  Feed  on  the  place  un- 
less you  can  get  good  prices. 

Dabney  Trice:  Cure  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  by  all  means  house 
and  dispose  of  it  according  to  circumstances,  and  by  all  means  raise 
it,  as  he  had  never  paid  expenses  since  he  broke  up  his  meadows. 

John   Goes  :     Save  free    from   dew    and    rain.      Any  extraneous 

istnre   is  much  more   injurious  than   the  sap  of  the  grass:   watch 

sely,  and  as  soon  as  possible  house,  which  I  never  do  on  the  day  it 
h  cut.  Air  it  in  the  house  as  much  as  possible.  Feed  under  shel- 
ter on  the  place. 

Dr.    Shackelford  :    Good    bay    requires    earlier    cutting  than    is 
;  rally  practised.     All   plants,  gathered   for   medicinal   purposes, 
taken    when  in  full   bloom,  as  they  then  possess  the   largest  per- 
centage of  their   respective   ingredients — treat   clover  in   the  same 
manner — curing  in  shade  is  of  great  importance.     He  always  housed 
the  day  after  he  cut.  and  if  much  heat  occurs,  moves  and  airs  in  the 
house;   heat  expels  much  of  the  saccharine  matter,  and   a  very  in- 
tense heat  renders  the  hav  almost  worthless,  while  a  slight  amount  is 
beneficial.     Had  little  experience  with  timothy.      Clover  is  the  best 
hay  for  feeling,  and,  besides,  improves  the  land.    Has  almost  entire- 
•  :uted  clover-hay  for  corn  for  his  horses,  and  they  kept  quite 
;-.s  fat;  was  confident  two-thirds  of  the  corn  could  be  saved  by  a  judi- 
•  -  ■    -    tntion  of  well  cured  clover-hay.     For  sheep,  there  is  noth- 
ing equal  to  it ;  and  a  small   quantity,  fed  in  small  amounts,  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  keeps  them  in  good  condition.     Don't  raise  timothy 
for  home   consumption.     Orchard  grass,  with  clover,  is  desirable — it 
itnpi  [uality  and  quantity  of  hay,  and  orchard  grass  does  not 

exhaust  like   timothy.     The  apparent   poverty  of  an  orchard  grass 
fallow  is  owing  to  the  openness  of  the  land,  and  the  slowness  of  the 

is  in  decaying  :  time  will  soon  effect  a  cure. 

H.  M.  Magrnder  had  a  mixed  meadow  of  timothy  and  green  sward, 
which  is  best.  Cut  twice — first  for  the  green  sward  and  then  take 
chances  for  the  timothy;  or  wait  for  the  latter  and  lose  the  seed 
stems  of  the  former. 

The  Cub  decided  it  would  be  best  to  wait,  as  the  timothy  would  be 
much  injured  by  clipping,  and  the   seed  stems  of  the  former  would 
not  compensate  the  loss,  as  the  blades  of  the  green  sward  constitute 
greatest  supply  of  hay.  which  is  little  at  best. 

H.  E.  Magruder.  Secretary. 

All      ■  .  Via. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

ABOUT  SUMAC. 

It  is  used  principally  for  tanning  goat  and  sheep  skins.  No  other 
tanning  material  produces  stock  of  such  fineness,  plumpness  and 
bright  color. 

All  are  familiar  with  its  growth,  as  it  grows  wild  in  nearly  every 
section  of  the  State. 

Sumac  has  been  very  much  neglected  in  this  country.  Our  people 
cry  hard  times  and  complain  of  the  failure  of  crops,  still  they  neg- 
lect to  gather  the  sumac,  which  grows  almost  at  their  very  doors,  and 
will  always  meet  with  ready  sale  for  cash.  It  requires  no  fallowing 
no  expensive  seei,  no  fertilizers,  no  cultivation;  all  that  it  does  re- 
quire is  a  little  care  in  the  gathering  and  curing,  which  are  very 
easily  done. 

To  bring  the  best  market  price,  Sumac  should  be  gathered  while 
the  sap  is  still  in  the  leaf  and  before  it  turns  red — say  from  the  mid- 
dle of  June  until  the  first  frost — and  in  no  case  after  it  has  be^un 
to  dry  up  or  deaden,  or  after  the  least  frost. 

The  red  berries  must  always  be  thrown  out,  also  all  sticks.  The 
small  stem  on  which  the  leaves  gro  sv  may  be  broken  off  with  them,  but 
in  no  case  should  any  of  the  larger,  woody  stems  be  taken  from  the 
bush.  Ic  should  be  cured  in  the  shade,  as  the  sun  will  turn  it  white 
and  destroy  the  green  color,  which  it  is  very  important  to  retain. 
Keep  it  perfectly  dry,  and  cure  in  small  bulk,  so  as  to  prevent 
heating  and  musting,  either  of  which  destroys  its  color  and  stren<nh 
and  renders  it  valueless.  It  should  be  cured  on  a  tight  floor,  raised 
so  as  to  let  the  air  pass  under  it,  which  facilitates  the  drying  arid 
also  keeps  it  clear  of  sand  and  dirt,  which  are  very  objectionable, 
and  very  easy  to  detect.  It  should  be  well  dried  before  sending  to 
market,  the  leaf  as  well  as  the  small  stems,  which  latter  should  in 
no  case  be  over  three-tenths  of  an  inch  large,  and  should  be  thorough- 
ly dry,  so  as  to  snap  short  off  like  a  clay  pipe-stem,  or  it  will  heat 
and  spoil.     This  should  be  carefully  observed. 

However  long  sumac  may  have  been  gathered,  or  however  dry  it 
may  be,  it  will  draw  dampness  from  the  air  in  damp  weather,  and 
must  not  be  packed  until  perfectly  dried  again.     It  must  be  dry. 

Sumac  should  have  the  same  green,  bright  color  and  fresh  appear- 
ance when  cured  as  when  taken  from  the  bush,  and  must  not  be 
bleached  nor  look  dark  and  dead,  nor  smell  musty.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  have  sumac  gathered  at  the  proper  time  and  in  good  condi- 
tion wdien  sent  to  market,  asanything  else.  If  sandor  dirt  of  any  kind, 
or  any  other  kind  of  leaves  are  found  among  it,  it  is  worthless,  and 
by  mixing  poor  with  good  spoils  all.  The  leaf  is  what  is  wanted  and 
not  the  sticks  ;  putting  sticks  in  very  often  spoils  the  whole,  as  the 
sticks  take  longer  to  cure  and  keep  the  leaves  damp. 

Sumac  cured  by  the  above  directions  will  alwavs  meet  with  ready 
sale  and  bring  the  highest  market  prices.  Much  more  could  be 
said  about  sumac,  but  time  and  space  prevent  it  here. 

Warner  Moore, 

Richmond,  Va.  Shockoe  Mills. 
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.^tock  ^Department. 

[We  ttjII  thank  our  c  ng  Tor  the  Stock  Department  to  send 

t  communications  direct  to  Dr.  Ellzey.  Blacksborg,  \  a.     Send  by  the  12th  it 
yon  wish  it  to  appear  in  the  following  number. — L.  R.  D.l 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
C-ANICAL  COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


THE  BRITISH  MEAT  MARKET. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  value*]  friend,  we  receive  copies  of  various 
leading  English   newspapers  and   journals.     It   appears  that  the  all- 
g   I   pic  of  the  hour  in  that  country  is  the  agricultural  crisis. 
Every  writer  puts  forward  his  peculiar  views  of  the  situation.     The  so- 
called  political  economist  draws  forth  from  his  horde  of  maxims  such  as 
m  suitable  to  the  occasion.     The  pedantic  college  Professor  airs  in 
print  the  stale  platitudes  of  text  books  which  he  begs,  borrows  or  steals 
sion.     The  crafty  politician   trims  his  veering  sail   to  catch 
the  popular  breeze,  according  to  the  complexion  of  his  constituencv. 
Every  man.  according  to  his  own  interest  in   the  matter,  sums  up  the 
cause  of,  aud  states  the  remedy  for,  the  prevailing  industrial  depression  : 
so  that  the  public  prints,  reflecting  every  shade  of  opinion,  leave  every 
man  to  make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  what  is  the  matter.     The  statisti- 
cian also  sets   his  figures  in  a  row  ;  "  figures  don't  lie,"  quoth  he  ;  nay. 
d  i,  but  the  men  who  make  the  figures  often  do.    In  the  meantime,  the 
government  manipulates  the  "  situation  "  so  as  to  throw  the  United 
States  out,  and  to  give  the  trade  in  live  stock  to  Canada,  Australia,  &c. 
Still  the  beef-eaters  say  the  price  of  meat  does  not  go  down  for  them, 
but  the  farmers  cannot  get  enough  from  the  butchers  to  pay  their  ex- 
ises  for  rearing,  feeding  and  grazing  cattle.     One  "  right  honorable  " 
person  announces  that,  because  American  swine  are  known  to  be  affected 
inns,"  die  government  will  forbid   their  importation. 
Every  person  at   all  acquainted  with   the  facts  knows  how  silly  such  a 
pretext  is.     Bu:   the  government   evidently  believes  the  way  for  it  to 
:  the  situ..  ita  to  exclude  the  United  States  from 

.jii  with  English  farmers  in  the  meat  markets  of  England,  and 
Id  out  a  hand  at  the  same  time  to  the  artisan  class  by  letting  the 
bee:  .  f  the  British  provinces  come  in.     England  is  not  ready  to 

reve.  If  on  the  general  policy  of  free  trade.     The  government 

cannot  venture  to  go  back  to  protective  tariffs  just  yet  ;  so  Mr.  Disraeli 
Utd  seeks  protection  for  his  native  industrial  classes,  from  an 
overwhelming  and  ruinous  foreign  competition  at  the  very  doors  of  Bri- 
tish consumers,  by  pretexts  and  expedients.     It  is  all  very  well  to  gain 
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time  when  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done,  but  we  think  the  "situation' 
ii  about  permanent.     We  believe  that  the  British  industrial  system  has 
to  be  remodelled  on  a  new  basis,  and  we  do  not  believe,  as  far  as  British 
agriculture  is  concerned,  this  can  be  successfully  done  without  altering 
the  tenure  of  land,  or  a  return  to  a  protective  tariff  against  all  foreign 
countries  except  the  British  provinces.     The  system  of  pretexts  for  ex- 
cluding foreign  products  will  not  answer.     It  is  bound  to  prove  vacillat- 
ing, temporary,  irritating,  unsatisfactory,  and  is,  withal,  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  English  people.     Moreover,  it  introduces  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  farmer  a  new  and   formidable  element  of  uncertainty,  and 
uncertainty  is  the  most  paralyzing  and  discouraging  feature  of  any  great 
industry.     We  do  not  believe  that  British  industries  will  ever  regain  a 
substantial  footing  while  the  world  stands  without  protection  against  an 
overwhelming  concentration  of  foreign  competition.    She  cannot  remain 
a  free  trader  and  subject  her  working  people  to  the  unlimited  competi- 
tion of  all  nations — a  majority  of  them   being  fenced  with   prohibitive 
tariff*     England   might  successfully  maintain  that  position  when  she 
could  manufacture  cheaper  than  any  competing  nation,  and  by  the  mod- 
erate cost  and  superior  excellence  of  her  products  drive  out  of  the  marts  of 
civilization  the  goods  of  every  other  commercial  nation.    She  is  not  now 
in  that  position,  and  she  can  never  regain  it.     Her  coal — the  prime  fac- 
tor in  industrial  enterprise— is  sunk  to  the  level  of  4,000  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  wages  can   no  more  sink  to  the  level  of  former 
days,  for  they  would  not,  in  that  case,  procure  the  prime  necessities  of 
life.     The  first  result  of  this  state  of  affairs   has  been  a  loss  of  that 
manufacturing  prestige  which  was  so  important  to  England.     The  qual- 
ity of  British  goods  everywhere  declined,  and  it  began  to  be  admitted 
even  in  London  that  American  articles  were  not  only  cheaper,  but  for 
the  most  part  better  than  their  own.     The    British   manufacturer  was 
driven,  by  necessity,  to  cheapen  his  product  by  debasing  its  value.    It  is 
complained  that  American  dairy  products  have  driven  out  of  every  Bri- 
tish market  all  but  the  very  highest  grades  of  domestic  products.     Such 
facts  are  but  the  foreshadowing  of  that  which   is  to  come.     Already 
American   cutlery  sells  in  Sheffield   cheaper  and   better  hi  quality  than 
their  once  celebrated  cutlers  can  now  furnish.     American  cotton  cloth 
outranks  British  in  every  mart  of  the  world.    American  breech-loading 
rifles  are  confessedly  the  best  in  the  world.     Clarke  &  Sneider,  of  Bal- 
timore, make   as  good    and  as   fine    breech  loading  shot-guns  as  the 
most  celebrated  English  makers  for  a  much  less  price.     Last  of  all,  Pa- 
role goes  over  to  England  and  beats  their  crack  nags  over  their  own  race- 
tracks, and  wins  bags  full  of  the  shekels  of  John  Bull.     In  the  face  of 
facts  and  circumstances  such  as   these,  it  is  in  vain  that  the  British 
statesmen  sit  down  with  folded  hands  and  wait  for  the  present  "  era  of 
depression  "  to  be  followed  by  an  "  era  of  prosperity."     They  may  wait 
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until  the  crack  of  doom.  The  gloomy  vaticinations  of  the  corn-law 
prophets  are  now  at  length  fulfilled.  The  industries  of  England  lie 
prostrate  beneath  the  feet  of  foreign  competitors.  If  ever  there  returns 
to  England  an  era  of  prosperity,  her  statesmen  must  create  that  era. 
They  must  devise  the  means  of  driving  off  that  competition  or  of  meet- 
ing it  successfully.  "Which  they  will  do  we  cannot  predict  ;  that  they 
will  do  one  or  the  other  effectually,  we  need  by  no  means  doubt.  The 
lesson  of  the  present  British  "  situation"  will  not  be  lost  upon  other  na- 
tions. A  one-sided  development  is  always  dangerous.  British  manu- 
facture has  vastly  outgrown  British  agriculture  ;  hence  this  trouble. 
That  England  will  pull  through  we  hope  and  believe.  Her  statesmen 
are  men  of  marvelous  capacity  ;  her  people  are  a  people  of  stubborn 
pluck.  "While  the  world  stands,  we  trust  that  great  and  grand  old  Eng- 
land will  never  suffer  eclipse.  We  do  not  believe  that  she  can  suffer  us 
to  sell  all  the  beef  we  can  raise  in  her  markets  without  paying  for  the 
privilege,  and  we  don't  believe  she  will  do  it.  The  true  policy  for 
America  is  to  build  up  American  markets;  to  diversify  American  in- 
dustries, and  thus  to  promote  immigration  by  increasing  the  general 
prosperity.  A  home  market  is  the  best  market,  and  the  nearer  the  seat 
of  production  the  better.  We  doubt  if  we  can  hope  for  any  permanent 
foothold  in  the  British  meat  markets.  Each  year,  however,  adds  some 
two  millions  more  human  mouths  to  our  own  population  to  be  filled. 
In  the  meantime,  in  the  past  six  years  the  number  of  cattle  driven  out  of 
Texas  has  declined  one-half.  The  number  produced  in  the  Eastern  States 
is  likewise  less.  The  area  of  profitable  production  for  the  beef  of  the  future 
in  the  United  States  scarcely  extends  south  of  the  25th  parallel.  A  mod- 
ern decade  is  more  than  an  ancient  century.  In  the  past  ten  years  Texas 
has  doubled  her  populati  )n,  it  is  said,  and  within  the  same  period  reduced 
her  beef  product  one-half.  At  present,  however,  we  can  easily  furnish 
upon  the  demand  of  England  an  immense  meat  supply.  Against  that 
supply  British  agriculture  must  be  protected  by  permanent  effectual 
regulations,  or  British  agriculture  must  suffer  radical  change.  If  they 
simply  forbid  the  entering  of  live  stock  unless  slaughtered  at  the  port 
of  entry,  that  regulation  practically  brings  the  meat  into  market  at 
forced  sale  and  ruins  the  trade  ;  and  moreover,  there  are  already  refrig- 
erating machines  which  will  keep  carcasses  frozen  from  shore  to  shore  at 
a  very  small  cost.  If  the  trade  once  settles  upou  that  basis,  we  believe 
it  will  be  better  for  all  parties  concerned.  Such  a  trade  could,  how- 
ever, be  easily  swelled  to  vast  proportions,  and  the  British  farmers  must 
Lro  to  the  wall  iu  the  face  of  a  competition  which  may  be  maintained  in 
dead  meat  trade — a  trade  which  cannot  be  checked  except  by  a  resort 
to  restrictive  tariff.  Hitherto  England  has  been  protected  effectually 
by  the  operation  of  the  natural  laws  of  trade  which  rendered  it  impossi- 
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ble  for  any  foreign  nation  to  compete  with  her  in  her  own  markets. 
Naturally  she  became  a  free  trader ;  altered  conditions  have  reversed 
the  situation,  and  England's  interests  now  require  artificial  protection, 
which  is  being  temporarily  provided  on  the  plea  of  protection  from 
disease. 

This  affords  ground  for  absolute  prohibition  of  live  stock,  but  not  even 
a  pretext  for  any  restriction  upon  the  importation  of  slaughtered  meat. 
The  necessity  of  protection  is  evidently  recognized,  and  excessive  com- 
petition is  checked  lor  the  moment  by  the  operation  of  the  prohibition 
against  diseased  cattle.  But  the  trade  is  certain  to  be  reorganized,  and 
the  competition  renewed  on  a  more  formidable  basis  through  the  perfec- 
tion ot  refrigerating  machines.  What  then?  Then  follows,  we  think, 
a  fierce  struggle  in  England,  in  which  the  old  corn  law  battles  will 
be  fought  over  again.  Whether  the  final  result  will  be  a  return  to  pro- 
tection or  a  break-up  of  the  land  monopoly  we  canuot  guess;  upon  that 
land  monopoly  the  British  aristocracy  seems  to  be  founded.  The  whole 
British  social  system  seems  to  be  anchored  there.  Cast  loose  from  that 
anchorage,  and  set  adrift  upon  modern  seas,  whither  would  she  drift  ? 
We  hope  the  return  to  protective  tariffs  will  be  the  outcome,  for  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  best  for  mankind  at  large.  Disaster  to  England  is  a 
world-disaster.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  English  meat  market  is  the 
prime  point  of  interest  now  before  the  world.  The  "  Eastern  question  '' 
presses  from  without  the  meat  market,  as  the  index  of  the  agricultural 
situation  presses  from  within.  Disraeli  has  successfully  grappled  the 
former  in  a  manner  which  has  attracted  to  himself  the  admiration  of  the 
entire  world.  If  he  now  succeeds  in  successfully  reconstructing  British 
industries,  without  civil  commotion  or  radical  changes  in  the  structure 
of  society  or  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  he  will  pass  into  history  as 
a  statesman  of  the  first  order  of  greatness.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  return 
to  the  protective  system  is  the  one  way  out  of  the  difficulties  which  now 
environ  the  great  Premier.  We  believe  we  Americans  must  not  count 
too  largely  on  the  foreign  meat  trade ;  but  we  believe,  at  the  same  time, 
the  day  is  not  distant  when  the  American  market  will  take  all  the  meat 
American  farmers  can  produce,  at  rates  fairly  remunerative  to  the  pro- 
ducers. The  future  supply  for  the  great  Eastern  markets  must  come 
from  the  region  north  of  the  35th  parallel  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
A  large  portion  of  this  area  has  already  reached  the  limit  of  its  produ- 
cing capacity;  and  the  increase  of  population  is  certain  to  outrun  the 
development  of  our  beef-producing  capacity  throughout  that  area.  Our 
wisest  aim  will  be  to  produce  less  meat  of  an  inferior  sort,  and  more  of 
the  highest  quality,  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  and  even  poultry.  The  higher 
the  wages,  and  the  better  the  rations  of  our  laboring  people,  the  better 
for  the  whole  country — farmers  and  all  classes.     For  the  present,  the  live 
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meat  trade  seems  to  be  pretty  effectually  checked  by  the  regulation  re- 
quiring the  slaughter  of  the  animals  at  the  port  of  entry,  which  forces 
the  beef  on  the  market  at  peremptory  sales,  and  ruins  the  price.  Of 
course,  refrigerating  machines  and  great  cooling  chambers  in  connection 
with  the  slaughter  houses  would  checkmate  this  manoeuvre,  but  should 
the  embargo  be  raised,  the  capital  thus  invested  would  be  sacrificed. 
Refrigerating  ships,  and  slaughter  on  this  side,  appears  to  be  the  remedy. 

MR.  LA  WES  OX  ANIMAL  MANURES. 

"  When  farm -yard  manure  is  used,  and  in  a  less  degree,  even,  when  de- 
posited on  the  land  by  animals  feeding  upon  it,  there  is  less  immediate 
increase  for  a  given  amount  of  constituents  supplied  and  more  accumu- 
lation within  the  soil  than  when  certain  artificial  manures  are  employed. 
I  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the  importance  of,  so  to  speak, 
natural  manures,  and  to  exalt  that  of  artificial  manures.  The  produc- 
tion and  the  use  of  farm-yard  manure  are  a  necessity  of  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  farm  ;  and  there  must  be  the  more  of  it  produced,  or  at  any 
rate,  the  moie  of  animal  manures,  the  greater  the  amount  of  meat  pro- 
duced. Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  rely  mainly  on  artificial  manures. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  farmers  generally  do  not  sufficiently  recognize 
the  slowness  of  the  action  of  the  natural  manures  of  the  farm,  and  that 
so  far  as  they  do  so,  they  frequently  even  look  upon  it  as  a  merit  rather 
than  otherwise,  that  it  should  be  as  they  say,  more  '  lasting.'  But  slow- 
ness of  action  means  slowness  of  return  for  the  outlay,  and  this  will  be 
the  greater,  the  more  excessive  the  amount  of  manure  applied.  In  my 
opinion,  the  object  to  be  attained,  and  that  which  I  have  no  doubt  will 
characterize  the  successful  farming  of  the  future,  is  to  get  as  quick  a  re- 
turn as  possible  for  the  outlay  in  manures,  whether  natural  or  artificial. 
This  can  only  be  fully  accomplished  by  the  selection  of  crops  which  are 
the  most  suitable  to  the  soils  and  seasons  of  the  locality,  and  the  demands 
of  the  market,  and  such  a  judicious  adaptation  of  natural  and  artificial 
manures  to  the  crops  to  be  grown,  as  to  obtain  the  maximum  increase  of 
produce,  with  the  minimum  residue  left  unproductive  in  the  soil,  and 
subject  to  loss  by  drainage  and  in  other  ways." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  greatest  living  agriculturist — the  greatest 
who  has  ever  lived — and  there  is  in  them  a  deal  of  profound  practical  wis- 
dom. Let  our  agricultural  bureaus,  and  our  analyzers  and  station-men 
look  into  these  matters  and  tell  us  what  they  know  about  the  quickness  or 
slowness  of  action  of  various  kinds  of  fertilizing  material.  If  it  turns  out 
that  the  analyzer  knows  no  more  of  these  things  than  the  Hottentots,  we 
have,  then,  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lawes,  that  he  can  throw  no  light  on  the 
most  important  point  in  the  matter  of  fertilizers.  Dr.  Voelcker,  for  in- 
stance, thinks  field  experiments  may  be  used  to  prove  any  absurdity,  and 
analysis  only  can  determine  the  value  of  "certain  manures."  Now,  without 
the  field  experiments  so  despised  by  the  analyzer,  how  can  we  even  learn 
what  materials  act  quickly  and  whatslowly  in  fertilizers?  The  proposition 
that  the  most  learned  chemist  can  point  out  anything  of  value  to  the 
farmer  without  the  use  of  field  experiments  is  absurd  and   ridiculous. 
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Aud  the  mere  analyzer,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  chemistry,  if  asked  the 
question:  Of  two  fertilizers,  which  will  give  the  quickest  return  for  the 
money,  and  leave  least  valuable  material  in  the  soil  to  suffer  loss  by 
drainage  or  otherwise?  cannot  give  any  answer  to  that  question.  He 
who  affects  to  ridicule  the  value  of  experience  in  farming,  takes  up  a 
wholly  indefensible  position. 

IS   THE   MASSACHUSETTS   AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE  A 

FAILURE? 

The  American  Cultivator-  editorially  "goes  for"  the  College  as  follows  : 
"  We  understand  a  movement  is  on  foot,  instigated  by  the  ring  man- 
agement of  our  agricultural  college,  to  make  another  raid  upon  the  State 
Treasury,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  an  appropriation  of  the  people's 
hard-earned  dollars,  with  which  to  cover  up  the  mistakes  and  follies  of 
past  years.  Iu  behalf  of  the  farmers  of  this  grand  old  Commonwealth, 
we  protest  against  spending  any  more  money  in  support  of  this  institu- 
tion while  under  its  present  shiftless,  extravagant,  unbusinesslike,  meffi- 
cieDt  and  unsatisfactory  management.  Let  the  salaries  of  the  President 
and  other  members  of  the  Faculty  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  the 
shrinkage  in  other  values  and  in  the  cost  of  living.  If  the  college  farm 
is  running  the  institution  in  debt  from  $4,000  to  $7,000  per  annum,  ad- 
vertise to  lease  it  to  some  practical  farmer  at  a  nominal  sum.  There 
are  scores  of  farmers  who  would  pay  some  annual  rent  for  a  400-acre 
farm,  well  stocked  aud  provided  with  fine  buildings.  Introduce  a  prac- 
tical, independent  element  into  the  Board  of  Trustees,  reform  questiona- 
ble methods,  limit  expenses  within  the  annual  income,  exhibit  practical 
results,  earn  the  respect,  coufideuce  and  patronage  of  the  farming  classes, 
and  with  its  present  income,  the  College  might  become  self  sustaining. 
It  is  an  absolute  waste  of  money  to  make  further  appropriations  to  an 
institution  whose  trustees  are  satisfied  to  run  in  debt,  year  after  year,  for 
impractical,  unpopular  and  questionable  measures." 

How  is  this  ?  We  thought  those  Yankees  were  so  smart,  and  especially 
about  agriculture.  "Ring  Management,"  do  you  say  Mr.  Cultivator f 
"Rings"  in  pious  "  Noo  England  ?  "  "Rings  "and  failure  of  a  great 
"  Institootion  "  in  Massachusetts?  We  have  been  asked  to  believe  that 
such  things  were  known  only  at  the  South.  We  have,  however,  refused 
to  believe  that  thing.  Let  Scribiier's  Monthly  mouse  around  home  a  little 
for  items  for  the  next  article  on  human  depravity,  and  let  nasty  Nast,  of 
Harper  s  Weekly,  look  after  those  "  missing"  girls.  Let  the  South  alone, 
you  shabby  fellows,  and  if  from  necessity  you  are  literary  scarabarans  or 
nothing,  burrow,  then,  in  your  own  dirt  and  filth,  and  roll  your  balls 
about  home  there!  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  agricultural  col- 
leges, we  believe  that  many  of  them  besides  the  Massachusetts  one  have 
fallen  victims  to  "  ring  management,"  and  have  sunk  into  contempt  as 
mere  political  toys.  It  seems  strange  that  probably  the  most  successful 
industrial  school  in  the  entire  world  is  that  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  where 
besides  the  industrial  problem,  the  race  question  appears  to  be  receiving 
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its  best  solution.  "While  Harper  and  Scribuer  and  fellows  of  that  kidney 
are  throwing  dirt  at  a  distance,  General  Armstrong  is  here  in  our  midst 
doing  a  marvelous  work  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way — a  work  which 
challenges  and  must  receive  the  admiration  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  three  races  of  mankind  who  compose  this  nation.  We  say 
again  that  the  work  of  General  Armstrong  is  a  marvelous  work — a  work 
worthy  of  all  praise,  and  which  exhibits  results  possible  only  to  a  man 
in  ali  respects  qualified  and  fit  for  his  p  )st.  Thereiu  lies  the  secret  of 
the  astonishing  success  of  the  Hampton  School,  not  only  as  an  institution 
for  the  elevation  and  development  of  a  race  of  men  at  the  bottom 
hitherto  of  the  social  and  intellectual  scale,  but  as  a  school  of  technical 
agriculture.  While  the  Massachusetts  College  Farm  runs,  with  a  full 
and  costly  equipment,  from  four  to  seven  thousand  dollars  in  debt,  they 
complete  an  eight  thousand  dollar  barn  at  Hampton,  and  wind  up  with 
a  net  balance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the  farm. 
The  difference  between  these  schools  is  about  the  difference  between 
General  Armstrong  and  another  man  ;  that  is  the  secret  of  the  business- 
:  thou  it,  Mr.  Cultivator.' 


COPPER-HEADS. 
Snakes,  not  democrats,  we  mean.  A  few  davs  ago  we  passed  a  cer- 
tain spot ;  a  rocky  hill-side  above  covered  with  trees,  under-brush,  briers, 
weeds  and  old  moss-grown  logs;  a  brisk  stream  with  grass-grown  banks 
below,  crossed  just  here  by  an  old  fence  and  dilapidated  water-gate, 
massed  all  around  with  the  deposits  of  recent  floods.  A  snaky  place, 
we  thought,  and  that  instant  our  eye  fell  upon  a  "stalwart"  copper- 
head. Instinctively,  we  clutched  a  stick,  but  some  one  had  forestalled 
us  in  bruising  that  fellow's  head;  he  was  dead  already.  On  the  third 
day  thereafter,  strolling  near  that  place  again,  there  was  another  snake 
stretched  across  the  way,  motionless  as  a  stick,  dingy,  obscurely  mottled, 
nothing  to  attract  attention  ;  even  the  bead-like  eye  dim,  unwinking, 
with  its  lack  lustre  stare,  gives  no  sign  of  malignant  vitality.  We  ap- 
proach to  within  three  feet,  and  stand,  stick  in  hand,  but  not  a  motion 
is  visible  in  auy  fibre  of  that  scaly,  sinuous  shape.  Put  forth  now  the 
stick;  no  motion,  no  sign  ;  nearer,  but  directly  in  front,  within  an  inch, 
and  still  no  sign,  no  move  ;  he  is  stretched  at  full  length,  and  knows 
the  stick  is  not  within  the  fatal  circle.  Move  it  to  one  side  now  and 
pass  it  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  creature's  form  and  six  inches  to  the 
left ;  still  no  sign.  Place  the  point  of  the  stick  on  the  ground  six  inches 
in  rear  of  the  head  and  six  inches  from  the  body.  There,  with  the  sud- 
denness of  lightning,  a  dreadful  meaning  glares  from  that  stony  eye, 
the  hideous  mouth  is  opened,  the  terrible  fangs  protrude,  and,  like  a 
bullet,  the  stroke  is  made,  and  the  fangs,  in  desperate  wrath,  are  buried 
in  the  rotten  wood ;  quick  as  thought,  the  stroke  is  repeated.     Xow> 
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every  fibre  is  convulsed  with  wrath  ;  the  threatening  tongue  darts  forth  : 
the  tail  lashes  from  side  to  side  with  fury.  Touch  the  middle  of  its 
body  with  the  stick.  Instantly  the  deadly  fang  is  sunk  deep  in  the 
creature's  own  body ;  a  drop  of  grimy  blood  oozes  from  each  of  the  fatal 
punctures,  and  forthwith  a  writhing  agony  sets  in.  Again  the  mad- 
dened creature  bites  itself  in  the  midst  of  contortions,  frightful  to  wit. 
uess;  swelling  increases  rapidly.  One  last  roll  aud  the  horrid  beast 
turns  bellv  up  ;  a  shudder  undulates  along  its  scaly  length,  aud  all  is 
still.  Let  us  hold  the  inquest.  There  are  the  four  small  punctures  and 
the  four  small  drops  of  grumous  blood.  The  swelling  continues  even 
after  death.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  is,/efo  de  se.  "Suppose,"  says  a 
friend,  "yon  or  I  had  gotten  that  bite?  But  I  never  knew  before  that  a 
snake's  bite  would  poison  itself."  Why  not  poison  itself?  This  copper- 
head is  truly  a  snake  to  be  dreaded.  Sit  down,  friend,  on  this  rock  ; 
there  are  no  more  here  now;  those  were  the  pair;  but  their  hateful 
spawn  will  not  see  the  light  to  infest  this  spot  in  future.  We  will  tell 
you  something  about  copper-heads. 

Because  of  their  dingy  colors  and  their  unglimmering .  stony  stare,  and 
their  utterly   motionless  lying  in  wait;  and   because  of  the  lightning 
rapidity  of  their  stroke  dealt,  with  inevitable   certainty,  the  instant  the 
unwarvfo^t  is  placed   within   reach  of  the  deadly   tangs,  few  serpents 
are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  this  one.     The   rattle  snake  is  more  veno- 
mous but  less  dangerous,  for  his  bright  obtrusive  colors,  his  glistening 
eve,  his  friendly  rattle,  serve  to  give  timely  warning  of  danger  to  ear 
and  eye.     Thebite  of  a  copper-head  will  scarcely   be  fatal  to  the  vigor- 
ous adult  man,  even  without  treatment ;  that  of  the  rattlesnake  will  al- 
ways be  fatal  under  such  circumstances.     The  bite  of  the  copper-head 
is  nearly  or  quite  certain  to  prove  fatal  to  a  child  or  an  aged  person, 
without  prompt  and  very  skillful  treatment.     Many  horses   and   cattle 
are  also  killed  by  them.     Swine  seem  to  be  defended   from  their  attack 
by  the  thickness' of  the  hide,  and  sheep  appear  to  possess  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  their  presence,  and  thus  escape.     Dogs   are  often  bitten, 
and  we  have  seen  them  faint  and  left  for  dead,  but  we  believe  they  al- 
ways rally,  and  of  the  many  we  have  known  to  be  bitten,  we  never  knew 
one  to  die.     Horses  are  nearly  certain   to  die  if  bitten  by  the  copper- 
head on  any  part  of  the  body.     They  seem  to  be  peculiarly  sensitive  to 
Ihe  effects  of  this  venom.     The  nature  of  this   poison  is  such  that  it  is 
most  easily  neutralized   by  almost   any    chemical   substance   which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  it;  hence  the  great  variety  of  "cures"  for  snake 
bite.C  Ammonia  or  other  alkali,  alcohol  or  any  acid   will  neutralize 
this  poison  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of  vegetable  substances.     Cord  the 
limb,  then,  above  the  bite  ;  this  will  retard  absorption  of  the  poison.     A 
larcre  part  of  it  may  then  be  drawn  out  at  the  wound  made  by  the  fangs 
by  means  of  a  cupping  glass  applied  to  the  place,  or  even  by  strong 
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suction  with  the  mouth  ;  the  poison  beiug  harmless  in  the  stomach,  as  it 
is  quickly  neutralized  l>y  the  gastric  juice  when  swallowed.  Take  a 
hypodermic  syringe,  which  is  made  in  strict  imitation  of  the  snake's 
poison  fang  ;  fill  with  ammonia  or  other  alkali,  insert  the  syringe  into 
the  wound  made  by  each  fang,  push  it  into  the  cellular  tissue  where  the 
poison  is  lodged,  and  discharge  the  neutralizing  substance  right  in  the 
midst  of  the  poison.  Get  some  whiskey,  brandy  or  wine ;  mix  with 
water  equal  parts  of  each,  add  to  each  tumblerful  a  teaspoonful  of  am- 
monia;  give  the  human  patient  a  tumblerful  at  a  time,  every  few 
minutes,  or  drench  the  horse  with  three  or  four  pints  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  else  he  will  be  dead  in  from  thirty  minutes  to  three  or 
four  hours. 

Horses  when  grazing  are  apt  to  be  bitten  about  the  throat,  and  then 
they  soon  die  from  suffocation  if  not  relieved.  There  should  be  no  hes- 
itation in  opening  the  windpipe  below  the  swelling,  so  as  to  gain  time 
for  the  remedies  to  act.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  the  antidote  should  not 
only  be  given  in  larger  quantities  by  drenching,  but  it  should  be  copi- 
ously injected  into  the  rectum  in  a  more  dilute  form,  or  even  into  the 
veins  themselves.  If  such  measures  be  promptly  and  vigorously  adopted 
and  executed,  the  person  or  animal  bitten  will  be  saved.  Never  neglect 
to  cord  the  limb  above  the  bite, 'if  the  injury  be  received  in  any  part 
so  that  pressure  may  be  effectually  applied.  Remember  that  the  strong 
alcoholic  drinks  and  the  ammonia  are  the  best  and  the  all-sufficient  an- 
tidotes for  internal  administration.  Rely  upon  them  with  entire  confi- 
dence, and  avoid  decoctions,  &c,  as  of  secondary  effect  or  of  no  value. 
Be  cool,  deliberate,  prompt  and  fearless,  and  your  patient  will  live  and 
not  die.  Now,  let  us  lay  this  fellow  beside  his  mate  yonder  and  go 
home.  But  the  buzzards  have  been  here  and  eaten  the  other  up 
as  they  will  do  this  fellow  also.  No  it  will  not  hurt  the  buzzard 
4'Do  black  snakes  and  other  constrictors  really  kill  copper-heads  and 
other  poisonous  kinds?"  They  certainly  do  so  sometimes.  Our  ex. 
perience  is,  however,  that  they  do  not  make  the  pursuit  of  the  venomous 
kinds  the  business  of  their  lives,  as  some  would  have  us  believe  they 
do;  yet  the  fact  remains,  that  they  do  sometimes  destroy  them,  and  be- 
ing themselves  completely  harmless,  it  is  best  never  to  kill  them.  Yes, 
we  have  seen  hogs  destroy  and  eat  various  sorts  of  venomous  snakes 
without  receiving  any  hurt.  We  cannot  suppose  it  is  possible  that  if 
the  snake-poison  actually  obtained  access  to  the  circulation  of  the  hog, 
it  would  not  kill  it.  We  suppose  they  escape  from  the  thicknes9  of 
their  skin,  and  from  their  dexterity  in  killing  the  snake,  which  i3 
really  surprising.  The  most  venomous  snake  in  the  United  States  is 
undoubtedly  the  cotton-mouth  or  poisonous  water  moccasin  of  the  South- 
ern States.  .  Strong  adult  men  have  frequently  perished  from  their  bite 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.     They  are  likewise  active  and  exces- 
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sively  fierce  and  combative.  They  are  never  found,  we  think,  north  of 
the  35th  parallel.  The  same  treatment  applies  to  all  snakebites,  but 
in  the  case  of  one  so  horribly  venomous  as  the  cotton-mouth,  it  must  be 
almost  instantly  applied  to  be  of  any  avail.  There  are  more  copper- 
heads about  Ball's  Bluff,  near  Leesburg,  where  the  battle  was  fought? 
than  any  other  place  we  ever  have  known. 

REMARKABLE  DEFORMITY  OF  SHEEP. 

Mr.  T.  L.  P.  Cocke,  of  Cartersville,  Va.,  gives  the  following  very 
strange  case:  He  bred  a  small  branch  of  native  ewes  to  a  three-fourths 
Cotswold  buck.  Five  of  the  lambs,  born  in  1878,  were  ewes.  Mr 
Cocke  retained  three  of  them  and  bred  them  to  their  sire,  the  three- 
fourths  Cotswold  above  mentioned.  A  neighbor  took  two  of  them  and 
bred  them  to  a  young  buck,  their  half  brother,  by  the  three-fourths  Cots- 
wold. In  the  spring  of  1879,  two  of  Mr.  Cocke's  lambs  and  one  of  the 
neighbor's,  or  three  out  of  the  five  ewe  lambs  of  1878,  produced  lambs 
all  deformed  in  the  same  manner.  In  each  of  them  there  appears  to  be 
two  scrotal  pouches,  each  containing,  apparently,  a  testicle,  but  the 
urinary  oritice  low  down  in  the  perineum,  looks  backwards  as  iu  the 
female,  and  the  urine  is  discharged  backwards,  and  runs  off  at  the  end 
of  the  tail.  They  appear  to  be  healthy  and  well  developed.  We  sup- 
pose that  they  are  deformed  females,  and  that  the  glands  in  the  scrotal 
pouches  are  really  external  ovaries.  We  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Cocke 
to  have  an  examination  of  them  made  by  an  anatomist.  The  strangest 
thing  is  that  so  rare  a  deformity  should  occur  in  three  out  of  five  cases. 
It  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  cause  for  the  deformity.  Mr.  Cocke 
suggests  in-and-in  breeding,  but  breeding  from  half  brother  and  sister, 
for  a  single  generation  would  not  be  claimed  by  the  extremest  advocate 
of  crossing,  as  a  practice  that  could  be  productive  of  any  mischief.  Be- 
sides, there  are  many  instances  in  which  sheep  have  been  in-bred  for 
about  half  a  century  with  no  evil  effects.  It  is  best  to  kill  that  three- 
fourths  Cotswold,  we  should  judge,  for  the  defect  originating  with  his 
get  appears  to  be  transmissible  to  a  second  generation.  If  we  cannot  find 
the  cause  we  can  suggest  a  preventive. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  case,  and  it  would  be  well  to  inquire  if  any 
sexual  deformity  existed  among  the  ancestors  of  that  sheep  as  well  as  to 
work  up  the  precise  anatomical  details  of  the  deformity. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

"OAK   HILL"— ONCE   THE  HOME  OF   THE  LATE 

PRESIDENT  MONROE. 

This  fine  old  mansion  is  now  owned  by  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Quinby,  late 

of    New  York    city,  who,   like  Judge    Fullerton,    of    Fairfax,   has 

proved  so  clearly  to  every  passer  by,  the  alacrity  with  which  Yirginia 
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lands  respond  to  generous  treatment.  On  the  22d  of  June,  the  Hay- 
market  Agricultural  Club,  of  Prince  William  county,  being  invited  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  arrangements  and  fixtures  of  the  hospitable 
Doctor,  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  so  pleased 
were  we  with  the  whole  system  by  which  the  place  is  managed,  that 
we  send  a  description  of  what  we  saw,  though  only  partially  and  im- 
perfectly drawn,  hoping  that  it  may  not  be  without  interest  to  some 
of  your  readers  : 

The  mansion  is  of  most  imposing  appearance,  with  Grecian  front, 
being  built  by  Mr.  Monroe  while  in  the  Presidential  chair.  At  his 
deatii,  it  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Governeur,  and  the  already  ex- 
ceedingly poor  soil  was  still  further  reduced  by  him,  under  a  tenant 
system  that  has  kept  down  and  is  still  skinning  so  much  of  Virginia. 
Aft^r  Mr.  G.  came  Col.  Fairfax,  the  gentleman  who  sold  the  estate 
to  Dr.  Qui  n  by,  placing  him  in  possession  of  as  fine  a  house  and  as 
poor  a  farm  as  could  be  found  in  this  country, 

The  Club  were  introduced  to  their  host  by  their  worthy  President, 
Col.  Edmund  Berkeley,  who,  fifty-five  years  before  (even  then  "a 
rebel  in  arms"),  was  taken  from  his  nurse  by  Gen.  Lafayette  and 
kissed  in  the  verv  same  room  in  which  we  discussed  the  good  cheer, 
so  kindly  given  us  by  our  Doctor's  lady. 

We  first  visited  the  dairy,  a  model  of  sweetness  and  cleanliness, 
with  its  cemented  floors  and  abundant  supply  of  water.  Here  we  saw 
over  three  hundred  gallons  of  milk  in  twelve  receivers  made  of  tin, 
each  about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  resting  in  water  five 
inches  deep.  The  churns,  each  w'th  a  forty  gallon  capacity,  are 
worked  by  horse-power,  with  the  up  and  down  motion  of  the  churns 
of  our  ancestors.  The  presser,  convex  toward  the  centre,  is  worked 
by  a  crank,  twenty  pounds  of  butter  being  put  in  at  a  time,  and  by 
a  few  revolutions  the  buttermilk  is  effectually  worked  out,  and  the 
salt  intimately  mixed  in  ;  it  is  then  moulded  into  half-pound  prints, 
each  marked  with  the  Doctor's  monogram. 

In  passing  to  see  the  stock,  we  noticed  a  well  constructed  pond, 
fed  by  pipes,  into  which  the  Doctor  has  introduced  black  bass  and 
other  fish.  We  were  then  shown  the  finest  young  bull  the  writer 
has  ever  seen — the  12:h  Baron  of  Morley,  of  the  Princess  stock,  sired 
by  Saladin,  pedigree  traced  unbroken  to  1730.  This  animal,  the 
perfection  of  symmetry,  is  a  little  over  two  years  old  and  weighs 
1,652  pounds.  We  noticed  a  beautiful  little  fawn-colored  yearling 
bull  from  Mr.  Waring's  Ogden  Farm,  and  several  beautiful  yearlings 
of  the  Doctor's  own  raising,  that,  to  an  eye  not  accustomed  to  such 
stjck,  at  a  little  distance,  from  their  extremely  small  heads  and  gen- 
eral contour,  looked  more  like  deer  than  cattle.  A  splendid  heifer, 
two  years  old.  Lady  Sara,  of  the  Princess  stock,  of  the  Rose  and 
Tube-nose  strains.  For  this  heifer,  we  understood,  82,500  had  bpen 
refused.  She  is  truly  a  beauty,  weighing,  as  estimated  by  our  Club, 
about  1,300  pounds.  The  imported  Jersey  cow,  Laura  C.  Brown, 
possessing  all  the  marked  characteristics  of  her  breed,  is  yielding 
twenty  quarts  of  her  rich  milk   per  day.     One  of  this  herd  (we  are 
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not  certain  whether  it  is  the  one  just  mentioned)  is  making  two 
pounds  of  butter  daily.  This  herd  were  on  a  field  that  was  overrun 
with  ox-eye  daisy  when  the  Doctor  bought  the  farm  (as  I  am  told  by 
our  President),  but  now  is  a  magnificent  English  grass  turf,  that 
two  English  gentlemen  of  our  party  said  they  had  never  seen  sur- 
passed in  luxuriance  in  their  own  country.  The  dairy  numbers 
one  hundred  cows,  and  their  care  and  comfort  has  been  most  fully 
provided  for.  The  upper  floor  of  the  main  barn  has  a  capacity  for 
over  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  of  hay.  The  middle  floor  accommo- 
dates the  cows  in  substantial,  double  stalls,  or  boxes  planked  high  up 
on  sides  and  in  front,  with  two  apertures  each,  for  the  cows  to  feed 
through,  opening  into  a  manger  for  hay,  and  a  trough  for  meal,  &c, 
and  between  them  a  neat  box,  with  lid,  supplied  with  water,  by  ar- 
rangements within  the  barn;  the  lids  keep  out  trash  and  dirt,  and  are 
raised  by  the  cows  themselves  whenever  they  need  water.  The  cows 
are  fastened  by  chains,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left  of  the  stall. 
In  one  end  of  this  floor  are  the  hay-cutter  and  meal-grinder,  both 
worked  by  horse-power :  the  remainder  of  the  space  is  occupied  by  a 
succession  of  double  stalls,  as  above  described,  ranged  on  the  two 
sides,  with  a  wide  passage.  In  this  passage,  in  front  of  each  line  of 
stalls,  is  a  railway  track  with  a  feed  car  on  it.  This  car,  loaded 
with  cut  hay,  &c,  at  feed  room,  is  pushed  along  the  track,  halting 
and  delivering  the  quota,  at  each  stall,  like  so  many  stations  along  a 
regular  road.  Then,  underneath  this  entire  length,  is  a  receptacle 
for  the  manure,  of  such  a  height  that  teams  drive  in  and  around 
within  it,  loading  in  any  portion  of  it.  The  droppings  and  clean- 
ings from  the  cows  above,  are  let  down  through  scuttle-holes  at  con- 
venient distances.  His  plan  is  to  cart  into  this  cellar  earth,  scrap- 
ings, leaves,  &c,  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  the  amount  of  manure 
made  in  a  winter  from  one  hundred  cows,  thus  economized,  is  truly 
great,  as  amply  attested  by  fields  lately  bare  and  sterile,  now  dressed 
with  clover,  orchard  and  blue  grass,  that  would  do  credit  to  any 
country.  Then  the  summer  milk  room,  with  large  doors  at  each  end. 
The  one  hundred  cows  come  into  a  lot  from  their  pasture,  the  doors 
are  opened  and  about  twenty-five  driven  into  the  room  and  fastened 
in  stanchions  ;  the  door  at  that  end  is  then  closed,  and  milking  be- 
gins. When  these  twenty-five  are  milked,  they  are  driven  out  at 
the  other  end  and  others  brought  in. 

We  admired  the  Southdown  buck,  a  well-turned,  elegant  sheep.  He 
took  the  premium  at  the  New  York  Fair  over  an  imported  Walsing- 
ham  buck.  The  Suffolk  hogs  were  curiosities  to  some  of  us,  with 
their  pug  noses  and  rather  bull-dog  expression — looking  as  if  they 
were  ready  for  fight.  The  Doctor  says  they  make  most  elegant 
mothers.  The  Berkshires  were  preferred  by  some  of  us.  The  Hara- 
bletonian  stallion,  said,  unquestionably,  to  show  a  pedigree  of  more 
Hambletonian  blood  than  any  horse  now  living,  would  probably  have 
taken  the  eye  of  experienced  turfmen,  but  I  think  the  majority  of 
our  members,  having  an  eye  to  the  useful,  preferred  the  Cleveland 

filly. 
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Immense  crops  of  hay  are  raised  on  this  estate.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  quantity  from  the  fact  that  after  feeding  the  one 
hundred  cows,  besides  young  cattle,  horses  and  colts,  through  this 
extremely  long  winter,  and  cold,  late,  dry  spring,  there  must  be 
over  forty  tons  of  hay  still  in  the  mow.  besides  seveial  large  stacks 
Ave  saw  in  the  fields.  His  appliances  for  handling  these  masses  of 
hay  were  interesting  to  examine.  He  has  the  harpoon,  fork,  &c, 
but  the  most  effective  plan  we  have  ever  seen  for  unloading  hay,  was 
his  rope  and  pulley  system.  In  loading,  two  ropes  are  laid  along  the 
length  of  the  wagon  frame,  with  rings  at  each  end  ;  on  these  about  five 
hundred  pounds  of  hay  are  loaded  ;  then  two  similar  ropes  are  spread, 
and  so  on  till  the  wagon  is  loaded.  Arriving  at  the  barn,  a  rope  islet 
down  over  a  pulley,  with  a  hook  on  the  end;  the  ropes  under  top 
stratum  of  hay  on  the  wagon  are  gathered  up.  rings  fastened  on  hook 
and  lifted  by  rake  and  pulley  till  even  with  upper  door  of  mow;  the 
pulley  is  fastened  on  a  traveler  wheel  with  groove  that  runs  on  an 
iron  bar  fixed  on  a  stout  piece  of  timber  fastened  above  the  collar 
beams  of  the  rafters:  the  bundle  of  hay  is  thus  carried  to  any  part 
of  the  mow.  Dr.  Q.  says  the  contrivance  costs  about  $20.  He  has 
seen  two  boys,  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  unl  ad  a  ton  of  hay  in  five 
minutes. 

After  a  most  enjoyable  day  we  started  homeward  impressed  that 
Dr.  Qnii  by  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  "rich  men"  it 
ha  -  ever  been  our  pleasure  to  meet. 

Miles  Octimje  Legionis. 

Prince  William  county,  Vd. 


poultry  department 

CONDUCTED  BY  WM.  L  BRADBURY,  NASON,  ORANGE  CO  ,  VA. 

"A  subtle  poison  lingers  in  the  air."' 

The  most  disastrous  disease,  and  the  one  which  gives  the  poultry- 
raiser  in  the  South  more  trouble  than  all  others  combined,  on  account 
of  its  sudden  and  almost  unaccountable  appearance,  rapid  spread  and 
fatal  termination,  is  that  known  as  "  Poultry  Cholera;''  so  prevalent  is 
it  in  some  places,  that  it  is  always  spoken  of  as  "The  Disease  "  Per- 
sonally, I  have  been  so  fortunate  with  my  fowls  as  to  escape  its  ravages. 
Once  or  twice  it  has  made  its  appearance,  when  I  would  promptly  kill 
and  bury  the  bird  affected  ;  after  which,  I  would  fumigate  all  of  my 
houses,  whitewash  them  in  and  out,  and  have  the  yards  plowed  over,  but 
not  harrowed,  leaving  them  in  rough  furrows  to  induce  the  fowls  to 
scratch  and  dust  themselves  in  the  fresh  earth.  In  addition  to  this,  I 
supplied  them  with  charcoal  to  eat,  and  tincture  of  iron  or  Douglas' 
Mixture  (of  which  more  anon)  in  their  water,  taking  particular  care 
that  they  were  supplied  three  times  a  day,  and  at  least  once  a  day  their 
drinking  vessels  were  thoroughly  washed  out.  Having  thus  been  suc- 
cessful in  escaping,  and  never  having  had  any  experience  in  curing  the 
disease,  I  shall  quote  from  the  writings  of  two  members  of  the  medical 
profession  who  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  this  dis- 
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ease.  I  refer  to  Drs.  Dickie  and  Merry,  who  have,  together,  written  a 
book  on  "Poultry  Cholera,"  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  poultrv- 
raisers  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  where  this  disease  is  most 
prevalent,  for  it  teaches  not  only  how  to  cure,  but  what  is  more  important, 
how  to  avoid  the  disease.  I  can,  of  course  make  but  a  few  extracts  from 
this  book,  but  I  know  that  they  will  prove  more  valuable  to  the  readers 
of  the  Planter  and  Farmer  than  anything  I  could  write.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  statement  which  they  make  in  the  preface,  viz.,  "That 
such  a  work  is  wanted."  I  wish  any  one  who  doubts  it  could  see  some 
of  the  letters  I  receive  asking  advice  as  to  what  to  do,  "that  their  beau- 
tiful birds  are  all  dying  with  the  disease,"  and  nothing  they  do  benefits 
the  sick  or  "prevents  the  well  from  becoming  infected."  Last  month  I 
had  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  who  wrote  as  follows: 

"What  on  earth  shall  I  do?  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  cost  and 
trouble  I  have  been  to  in  the  last  year  to  get  fine  thoroughbred  birds, 
and  now  I  am  seeing  the  last  of  each  variety  die  day  by  day  with  some 
miserable  disease." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  different  stages  of  the  disease — which 
was  cholera — from  the  first  day,  when  the  bird  simply  droops  a  little 
aud  appears  listless,  to  the  last,  when  it  staggers  about  like  a  drunken 
man,  finally  falliug  over  dead.  To  this  gentleman  and  to  the  hundreds 
of  others,  ,?ho  are  having  or  have  had  the  same  experience,  I  would 
say :  Dispose  of.  the  stock  of  fowls  you  now  have,  thoroughly  clean  and 
disinfect  your  houses,  let  them  stand  unoccupied  for  three  or  four  months  ; 
in  the  meanwhile,  buy  and  study  the  above  named  work  on  "Poultry 
Cholera,"  then  you  may  start  afresh  with  a  few  common  fowls,  following 
the  directions  of  the  book,  in  reference  to  prevention,  when,  I  think,  you 
will  soon  find  poultry-keeping  to  be  profitable  again. 

Where  poultry  cholera  has  once  raged  as  an  epidemic,  I  am  of  the 
opinion,  that  no  matter  what  precautions  are  taken,  there  can  be  no  posi- 
tive assurance  of  safety  unless  the  premises,  lately  occupied  by  the  dis- 
eased fowls,  are  thoroughly  disinfected  and  for  some  time  left  unoccupied. 
There  is  very  little  need  of  giving  here  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  but  too  well  known  to  most  of  my  readers. 
Dr.  Dickie  gives  in  his  book  an  elaborate  review  of  the  different  stages, 
together  with  much  important  information  as  to  the  cause.  He  says, 
"That  the  disease,  to  some  extent,  resembles  Asiatic  Cholera  in  the  human 
family,  and  the  clinical  history,  taken  in  connection  with  the  anatomi- 
cal character,  revealed  by  post  mortem  examination,  points  to  blood 
poisoning  as  the  appreciable  pathology  of  the  disease — that  is  to  say,  the 
nature  of  the  disease  and  its  cause,  are  found  in  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  blood."  To  me,  this  seems  to  explain  the  great  fatality  which  at- 
tends it,  and  the  difficulty  of  giving  medicine  that  will  operate  quickly 
enough  on  the  system  to  check  the  insidious  poison  that  is  fast  spread- 
ing itself  through  every  vein,  so  that,  often  before  the  medicine  has  an 
opportunity  to  act,  the  bird  is  dead  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, where  a  cure  is  hoped  for,  to  take  the  case  in  hand  at  the  first 
stage,  before  the  poison  has  permeated  the  whole  system. 

The  Doctor  deduces  the  following  theory  upon  which  he  bases  his 
treatment  of  the  disease  : 

"  I.  Poultry  cholera  is  obviously  an  epidemic  disease. 
II.  The  special  character  of  the  disease  is  well  established  ;  it  there- 
fore depends  upon  a  specific  cause. 
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III.  The  disease  is  not  communicable  from  one  fowl  to  another ;  hence 
it  is  of  miasmatic  origin. 

IV  The  primary  effect  of  the  poison  is  to  produce  morbid  changes  in 
the  blood — zymotic  effects — and  secondarily  to  affect  local  organs.  The 
('.^Ase  is  essentiallv  a  constitutional,  and  not  a  local,  one. 

V.  The  poison  may  accumulate  in  the  blood  for  a  considerable  period 
without  producing  any  appreciable  effect,  and  after  a  time,  suddenly 
mauifest  itself  by  the  death  of  large  numbers  in  rapid  succession. 

VI.  While  we  cannot  define  or  describe  the  miasm  that  produces 
poultry  cholera,  we  believe  it  to  be  generated  or  formed  on  premises 
where  the  disease  prevails  ;  it  is  of  local  origin. 

VII.  The  cause  of  poultry  cholera  is.  therefore,  first  a  miasm,  and 
secondly,  a  special  miasm.  The  disease  is  produced  by,  or  is  the  result 
otw  blood  poisoning  by  the  process  of  zymosis  or  fermentation." 

The  nest  chapter  is  a  very  interesting  one.  I  can  refer  to  it  here  but 
briefly.  It  treats  of  auxiliary  causes,  under  the  following  heads  :  Over- 
crowding :  Unfavorable  Sanitary  Conditions  and  Unwholesome,  Irregular 
o;  Vicious  Dietary  :  Climatic  Conditions  ;  Miscellaneous.  If  all  poultry- 
keepers  could  but  read  this  chapter,  and  would  practice  its  teachings,  I 
think  poultrv  cholera  would  soon  become  unknown  in  the  land.  Promi- 
nent under  the  head  of  Unwholesome,  Irregular  or  Vicious  Dietary,  we 
Hud  "whole  corn  in  summer  time."  He  says:  "Whole  corn  in  hot 
weather  must  be  placed  in  this  category.  In  warm  climates,  or  in  the 
heat*  of  summer  in  temperate  ones,  it  should  not  be  used  as  an  article 
of  diet,  or,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  employed  very  sparingly.  *  *  * 
South  of  the  fortieth  parallel,  we  would  not  advise  any  whole  corn  for 
poultrv.  except  during  the  coldest  weather.  In  our  own  yards  we  feed 
very  little  whole  corn  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and  have  no  hesitation 
iu  recommending  our  practice  in  this  respect  to  others.  We,  of  course, 
feed  a  good  deal  of  corn,  but  it  is  first  'cracked '  or  broken  at  the  mill." 
Under  the  head  of  "  Miscellaneous,"  we  learn  that  some  breeds  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  others ;  that  the  old  birds  are  the  first  attacked  ;  that 
ob  damp,  clayey  soils,  the  disease  is  more  prevalent  than  on  dry,  porous 
or  gravelly  soils;  that  the  furore  for  big  birch  has  an  influence,  and  that 
high  or  excessive  feeding  predisposes  fowls  to  the  disease. 

Chapter  six  treats  of  thorough  cleanliness — the  use  of  the  broom, 
shovel  and  whitewash-brush,  together  with  disinfectants,  such  as  carbolic 
acid  in  water,  in  the  propjruon  of  one  fluid  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water, 
the  burning  of  sulphur  with  rosin,  spading  or  plowing  the  yards,  the 
use  of  dry  earth,  &c. ;  but  I  have,  in  previous  articles,  written  so  much 
on  this  subject,  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  it  here,  ex- 
cept to  emphasize  the  strict  importance  of  attending  to  these  matters 
when  your  fowls  are  well,  in  ordrr  to  prevent  disease.  In  poultry-keep- 
ing an  ounce  of  pievention  is  worth  a  hundred  pounds  of  cure. 

We  now  come  to  "medical  treatment."  The  disease  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance; your  fjwls  are  sick;  something  must  be  done  at  once;  the 
question  is,  Wnat?  First,  of  all  things,  establish  an  amateur  hospi'al ; 
separate  all  diseased  and  drooping  birds  from  the  remainder  of  your 
flock ;  give  the  well  birds  each  morning  a  tablespoonful  of  Douglas' 
Mixture  to  every  quart  of  their  drinking  water.  Douglas'  Mixture  is 
prepared  as  follows:  Take  of  sulphate  of  iron  Common  copperas)  eight 
ounces  ;  sulphuric  acid,  one-half  fluid  ounce  ;  put  these  into  a  jug ;  ihen 
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add  one  gallon  of  water  ;  keep  the  jug  corked.     As  soon  as  the  copperas 
is  dissolved,  the  medicine  is  ready  for  use. 

The  sick  birds  should  be  treated  as  follows  :  "  Feed  only  on  boiled 
potato  mash  ;  feed  it  a  little  warm.  Into  this  mash  stir  a  little  soda  (bi- 
carb.) and  a  considerable  quantity  of  charcoal,  broken  fine  or  pulverized, 
and  a  few  drops  of  coal  oil.  Fowls  that  are  too  ill  to  eat,  and  that  are 
worth  the  trouble,  may  be  treated  with  pills  made  thus:  Blue  mass, 
sixty  grains;  pulverized  camphor,  twenty-five  graius ;  Gayenne  pepper, 
thirty  grains ;  pulverized  rhubarb,  forty -eight  grains;  laudanum,  sixty 
drops.  Mix  and  make  into  twenty  pills,  and  give  oue  to  each  fowl  every 
four  or  five  hours,  until  they  haveacted  freely.  When  they  have  acted, 
give  half  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil  and  ten  drops  of  laudanum  to  each 
affected  fowl.  As  a  drink,  give  them  scalded  sour  milk,  into  which  mix 
a  little  Douglas'  Mixture.  If  they  seem  to  improve  under  this  treat- 
ment, continue  it  until  they  get  better.  When  the  pills  have  acted 
freely  on  the  liver  and  bowels,  give  them  alum  water  or  strong  white-oak 
bark  tea  to  drink,  and  allow  them  nothing  else  to  drink.  Astringents 
(such  as  these)  are  not  to  be  administered  until  after  the  purgative 
medicine  has  acted.  This  treatment,  if  faithfully  administered,  will 
give  the  diseased  fowls  about  the  best  chauce  for  recovery ;  but  after 
they  are  attacked,  m*any  will  die  under  any  treatment.  Attention  is 
especially  to  be  directed  to  those  not  so  ill,  and  most  of  them  will  escape. 

There"  are  several  poultry  medicines  advertised  in  the  poultry  and 
agricultural  journals.  Any  one  desiring  to  try  them  may  do  so,  but  it 
would  be  expecting  too  much,  to  suppose  any  advertised  remedy  is 
a  specific,  and  that  it  will  cure  the  disease  immediately  after  it  breaks 
out  in  the  fiock.  Moreover,  in  many  cases,  where  the  disease  occurs, 
proper  sanitary  measures  are  not  adopted,  and  remedies  do  little  good, 
no  matter  what  may  be  used.  I  have  known  poultry-keepers  to  allow 
their  flocks  to  die  by  default  rather  than  clean  up,  disinfect,  and  put 
things  in  proper  order.  But,  where  the  teachings  of  this  little  work  are 
followed  faithfully,  we  believe  the  management  of  the  disease  will  be 
fully  under  control." 

I  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  foregoing,  except  to  say  that  the  treat- 
ment advised  seems  to  me  the  most  rational  of  any  I  have  ever  seen, 
and  the  one  most  likely  to  relieve  us  of  this,  the  most  terrible  scourge 
that  afflicts  our  domestic  fowls.  I  think  that  a  vote  of  thanks  should 
be  extended  to  Drs.  Dickie  and  Merry,  for  this  able  little  treatise,  by  all, 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  raising  poultry,  whether  for  profit  cor- 
pleasure,  and  that  "this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  and 
every  fancier  in  the  laud.  The  remedies  are  simple,  and  are  to  be  &b-- 
taiued  of  any  druggist  or  at  almost  any  country  store. 

Hints  for  the  Month. — Mrs.  C's  idea  of  a  ''private  dining  room"  for  the 
little  chicks,  as  given  in  the  Home  Department  last  month,  is  a  good  one 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  will  not  answer  to  depend  upon  it  entirely.. 
Her  plan  is  to  have  a  coop  made  of  laths  placed  far  enough  apart  to 
allow  the  little  chicks  to  enter  and  partake  of  the  food  that  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  but  which  prevents  the  adult  fowls  from  obtaining  admit- 
tance. It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  have  such  a  coop,  but  in  it  you  must 
only  put  the  grain  that  you  feed  to  the  chicks,  either  small  wheat,  cracked, 
corn,  or  dry  oat  meal ;  never  leave  soft  feed  in  such  a  place  if  you  want 
healthy  chicks,  for  it  becomes  hard,  sour  and  indigestible,  and  is  cer- 
tain to  create  disease.     If  you   have  such  a  coop,  and  keep  in  it  at  all 
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times  a  liberal  supply  of  the  above  named  articles,  together  with  a  dish 
of  fresh  water,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed  quite  so  often  ;  but  they 
should  never  have  less  than  two  meals  of  warm  mash  a  day — say  one 
early  in  the  moruingaud  the  other  about  two  or  three  P.  M. ;  surely  this 
ought  not  to  be  too  much  trouble  ;  if  it  is,  it  would  be  better  not  to  at- 
tempt to  raise  chickens,  for  disappointment  will  surely  be  met  with. 

Lafe  Chicken*. — As  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  raise  late  chickens  ;  in 
this  State  hens  should  not  be  set  after  June  1st ;  those  hatched  after  July 
1st  are  not  able  to  withstand  the  intense  heat  of  the  summer  months  ; 
they  are  more  liable  to  disease,  and  at  best,  are  small,  miserable,  stunted 
runts,  that  will  not  pay  for  the  raising.  If  your  hens  still  show  an  in- 
clination to  set,  put  them  in  a  coop  by  themselves,  and  feed  on  a  low 
diet ;  they  will  soon  get  over  the  notion  and  probably  give  you  another 
batch  of  eggs  before  moulting. 

Milk. — It  will  pay  better  to  feed  your  milk  to  the  chickens  than  to 
feed  it  all  to  the  hogs ;  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  skim-milk, 
sour-milk  or  butter-milk,  it  is  all  good  for  them,  and  when  once  accus- 
tomed to  it,  they  will  drink  it  greedily.  It  is  especially  beneficial  to 
vourjg  chickens  ;  if  you  will  supply  them  with  ay  they  will  drink,  you 
will  be  surprised  to  see  how  rapidly  they  will  grow  and  how  well  they 
will  thrive. 

■:. — Young  chickens  must  have  shade  to  protect  them  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  mid  day  sun  ;  if  you  cannot  give  them  natural 
shade,  cut  a  few  cedar  or  pine  boughs,  which  lay  across  poles,  resting  on 
forked  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

Coops — Should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  enough  in  one  place  for 
the  ground  to  become  foul  and  sodden,  but  should  be  moved  every  two 
or  three  days  to  a  fresh  spot,  taking  care  to  move  them  before  and  not 
immediately  after  a  rain,  and  when  they  are  moved,  see  that  the  ground 
has  the  proper  slope,  so  that,  in  case  of  rain,  the  water  will  not  run  into 
the  coop. 

Roosting. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  chickens  to  roost  too  soon  ; 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  leave  the  hen,  have  a  coop  prepared,  the 
floor  of  which  should  be  covered  with  dry  earth,  road  dust,  sifted  coal- 
ashes,  cut  straw  or  chaff:  accustom  the  chickens  to  remain  at  night  in 
this,  rather  than  to  go  on  the  roost  with  the  hen.  If  they  are  kept  in 
these  coops  until  four  months  old,  it  will  be  all  the  better  ;  you  will 
then  have  well-formed  chickens,  and  such  a  thing  as  a  crooked  breast- 
bone Uhe  detestation  of  a  carver    will  be  unknown. 

The  Pet  Stock,  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Bulletin,  published  by  the  Associated 
Fancier*,  52  Courtlanut  Street,  Xew  York  ;  P.O.  Box  316.  Subscrip- 
tion price  SI. 25  in  advance. 

This  pioneer  poultry  journal  of  America  entered  its  tenth  year  with 
April  number,  and  comes  to  us  so  enlarged,  beautiful  and  improved, 
that  -we  hardly  recognize  it.  During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence,  it 
hae  a! cays  held  the  first  place  among  poultry  journals;  its  columns 
have  always  been  filled  with  interesting  and  instructive  articles  relating 
to  its  specialties,  from  the  pens  of  writers  well  known  for  their  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subjects  treated.  The  best  recommendations  for 
: a mre  is. its  record  in  the  past. 
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Some  Department 


A  DOCTOR'S  STORY. 

Mrs.  Rogers  lay  in  her  bed. 

Bandaged  and  blistered  from  foot  to  bead. 

Bandaged  and  blistered  from  head  to  toe — 

Mrs.  Rogers  was  very  low. 

Bottle  and  saucer,  spoon  and  cup. 

On  the  table  stood  bravely  up  : 

Physic  of  high  and  low  degree  : 

Calomel,  catnip,  boneset  tea; — 

Everything  a  body  could  bear. 

Excepting  light  aud  water  and  air. 

I  opened  the  blinds ;  the  day  was  bright, 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  light. 
I  opened  the  window  ;   the  day  was  fair. 
And  God  gave  Mrs.  Rogers  some  air. 
Bottles  and  blisters,  powders  and  pills, 
Catnip,  boneset.  syrup  and  squills  ; 
Drugs  and  medicines,  high  and  low. 
I  threw  them  as  far  as  I  could  throw. 
■•What  are  you  doing?"'  my  patient  cried, 
'•Frightening  Death,"  I  cooly  replied. 
''You  are  crazy'."  a  visitor  said  ; 
I  flung  a  bottle  at  her  head. 

Deacon  Rogers,  he  came  to  me  : 

"Wife  is  comin'  around."  said  he. 

"I  really  think  she  will  worry  through, 

She  scolds  me  just  as  she  used  to  do. 

All  the  people  have  poohed  and  slurred — 

All  the  neighbors  have  had  their  word  ; 

'Twas  better  to  perish,  some  of  'm  say. 

Than  to  be  cured  iu  such  an  irregular  way." 

"Your  wife,"  said  I,  ""had  God's  good  care. 

And  his  remedies — light  and  water  and  air. 

All  the  doctors,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Couldn't  have  cured  Mrs.  Rogers  without." 

The  deacon  smiled  and  bowed  his  head  ; 

"Then  your  bill  is  nothing,"  he  said. 

"God's  be  the  glory,  as  you  say  : 

God  bless  you.  doctor,  good  day!  good  day!" 

If  ever  I  doctor  that  woman  again. 

I'll  give  her  medicines  made  by  men. 


-YOU  DOXT  WORRY." 
I  felt  quite  rebuked,  when  sometime  since,  one  of  my  friends  made  this  reinarkto 
me.  "Ido  worry,  how  I  wish  I  did  not."  It  is  not  half  so  much  the  work  as  the  worry 
that  wears  out  the  wives  and  mothers.  Dear  mothers,  try  to  "let  patience  have 
her  perfect  work."  and  if  Johnny  upsets  the  ink  on  the  carpet,  don't  worry  ; 
give  him  a  timely,  gentle  rebuke  about  being  careful,  and  go  to  work  to  remove 
the  stain — all  will  smooth  over  and  the  sunshine  come  in  soon.     I  am  reminded 
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of  a  page  in  the  history  of  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance.  One  windy  day  her  house 
caught  on  fire,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  it  was  burned  to  the  ground.  She  was 
so  much  worried  with  grief  and  fatigue  her  husband  took  her  immediately  to  her 
old  home.  After  being  away  several  days,  a  yearning  came  over  her  to  return 
to  home  duties,  but  oh !  she  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  that  dark,  black  mass- 
iid  not  dread  so  much  the  thought  of  living  in  the  old  house  under  the  hill, 
if  she  could  only  get  rid  of  the  dread  of  that  gloomy  pile. 

Her  husband  came  one  evening,  and  she  could  see  the  wish  in  his  look  to  have 
her  at  home,  though  he  did  not  say  a  word  about  it.  When  he  was  starting  off, 
she  told  him  she  was  going  home  with  him.  He  looked  surprised  but  pleased, 
and  told  her  he  had  been  hanging  his  tobacco  and  had  not  had  time  to  fix  up  the 
old  house  as  he  wished.  She  accompanied  him  home,  and  a  cheerless  prospect 
met  her  eyes.  She  thought  how  much  worse  it  might  have  been,  and  tried  to 
thank  her  Father  for  his  goodness  and  mercy  in  sparing  so  many  blessings  in  her 
husband  and  children.  He  was  called  off  immediately.  She  gathered  the  frag- 
ments of  furniture  which  had  been  saved,  and  with  the  helps  of  some  old  curtains 
and  pieces  of  carpet,  soon  had  a  very  comfortable  room.  On  the  return  of  her 
husband,  his  look  of  pride  and  pleasure  was  enough,  she  said,  to  have  soothed 
the  heart  of  the  most  worrying  wife.  In  the  work  and  preparation,  that  dread  of 
encountering  the  ruins  of  her  house,  in  a  measure,  passed  off.  and  she  was  en- 
abled to  look  at  it  calmly.  Dear  mothers,  do  not  try  to  bear  your  trials  alone  : 
take  them  all  to  Jesus,  and  He  will  give  yon  grace  to  endure  them  and  take  the 
worry  away. — Bettie. 


A  SENSIBLE  MOTHER. 

I:  is  really  pitiful  to  see  a  good,  conscientious  little  mother  resolutely  shutting 
herself  away  from  so  much  that  is  best  and  sweetest  to  her  children's  lives,  for 
the  ■  ^ing  their  dresses  and  ruffling  their  petticoat.     How  surprised  and 

grieved  she  will  be  to  find  that  her  boys  and  girls,  at  sixteen,  regard  •'  mother  ' ' 
chiefly  as  a  most  excellent  person  to  keep  shirts  in  order  and  to  make  new 
dresses,  and  not  one  as  to  whom  they  care  to  ?o  for  social  companionship. 
e  they  are  snubbed  out  of  it  by  repeated  rebuffs,  such  as  "run  away, 
I'm  too  busy  to  listen  to  your  nonsense,"  children  naturally  go  to  their  mother 
with  all  their  sorrows  and  pleasures;  and  if  ''mother  can  only  enter  into  all 
their  little  plans,  how  pleased  they  are.  Such  a  6hout  of  delight  as  I  heard  last 
summer  from  Mrs.  Friendly's  croquet  ground,  where  her  two  little  girls  were 
_  :dy,  goody,  mamma  is  coming  to  play  with  us."  She  was  a 
busy  mother,  too.  and  I  know  would  have  much  preferred  to  use  what  few  mo- 
ments of  recreation  she  could  snatch  for  something  more  interesting  than  play- 
ing croquet  with  little  children  not  much  taller  than  their  mallets.  She  had 
often  said  to  me,  "I  can't  let  my  children  grow  away  from  me.  I  must  keep 
right  along  with  them  all  the  time,  and  whether  it  is  croquet  with  the  little  ones, 
or  Latin  grammar  and  base-ball  with  the  boys,  or  French  dictation  and  sash  rib- 
bons wiih  the  girls,  I  must  be  in  it  as  far  as  I  can." — Scribner. 


-  r.MOK  bt  Telephone. — An  interesting  example  of  the  use  of 
the  telephone  is  given  in  Richmond.  A  member  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hoge's  family  has 
been  for  some  years  disabled  by  an  accident,  and  was  unable  to  attend  church. 
The  Richmond  StaU  t 

"Last  week  a  Blake  Transmitter  was  placed  upon   one  of  the  pillars  of  the 
pulpit,  almost  entirely  hidden  frcm  sight  by  a  book  placed  against  it,  so  that  its 
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presence  was  perceived  by  very  few  of  the  congregation.  A  small  insulated 
wire  ran  down  inside  the  pulpit  rail  and  across  the  angle  of  a  stair,  up  the  wain- 
scoting and  along  under  the  top  rail  out  through  a  gimlet  hole  in  the  window 
frame,  and  to  the  top  of  the  parsonage,  passing  down  through  the  ventilator  into 
the  chamber  of  the  invalid  young  lady,  where  it  was  attached  to  the  ordinary  Bell 
hand  telephone.  Imperceptibly  to  all  around,  the  litt'e  instrument  did  its  work, 
conveying  to  the  ear  of  the  patient  sufferer  the  sounds  of  a  well  known  voice  in 
the  pulpit  for  the  first  time  in  long  years. 

"Of  course,  the  reverend  doctor  was  anxious  during  the  morning  sermon,  as 
his  thoughts  reverted  to  the  distant  listener,  to  know  if  she  heard,  and  his  pleas- 
ure may  be  imagined  when  he  learned  that  the  entire  service,  sermon,  prayers, 
bymns,  organ  and  singing  had  been  plainly  audible  to  the  person  for  whose  com- 
fort the  arrangement  had  been  planned." 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  SPINNING  JENNY. 

James  Hargreaves  dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  rolled  on  the  Soor  at  length. 
He  lay  with  his  face  towards  the  floor,  and  made  lines  and  circles  with  the  end  of 
a  burnt  stick.  He  rose  and  went  to  the  fire  to  burn  his  stick.  Then  he  6atupon 
a  chair  and  placed  his  head  between  his  hands,  elbows  on  his  knees,  and  gazed 
intently  at  the  floor.  Then  be  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  replied  to  some  feeble 
question  of  his  wife,  who  had  not  risen  since  the  day  she  gave  birth  to  a  little 
stranger,  by  the  loud  assurance  that  he  had  it;  and  taking  her  in  his  sturdy  arms 
in  the  blanket,  the  baby  in  her  arms,  he  lifted  her  out  and  held  her  over  the 
black  drawings  on  the  floor.  These  he  explained,  and  6he  joined  ir.  a  small' 
hopeful,  happy  laugh  with  his  high-toned  assurance  that  she  should  never  again 
toil  at  the  spinning-wheel;  that  he  skould  never  again  "play,1'  and  have  his 
Boom  standing  for  want  of  wefr. 

"Our  fortune  is  made  when  that  is  made,1'  said  he,  6peaking  of  his  drawings 
on  the  floor. 

"  What  wKl  you  call  it?'"*  asked  kis  wife. 

"Call  it?  What,  and  if  we  call  it  after  thyself,  Jenny?  Tbey  called  thee 
*  Spinning  Jenny'  afore  I  had  thee,  because  thou  beat  every  lass  in  Stangchill 
moor  at  the  wheel.     What  il  we  call  it  Spinning  Jenny  ?  '.' 

The  Spinning  Jenny  could  spin  twelve  threads,  iustead  of  one,  as  by  hand- 
spinning. 

The  populace  broke  the  machine  to  pieces,  and  poor  Hargreave's  heart  at  the 
same  time. 

Richard  Ark  weight,  a  common  barber,  caught  the  idea  of  Hargreaves,  im- 
proved upon  it,  realized  half  a  million  sterling,  and  became  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright,  whose  son,  in  1843,  died  the  richest  commoner  in  England. 


HINTS  TO  THE  INEXPERIENCED. 

Calicoes,  muslins,  French  lawns  and  eambries  are  a  source  of  perplexity  and 
anxiety  to  many  housekeepers.  We  hare  often  heard  tke  remark  that  sueh 
dresses,  especially  calicoes — which  are  much  the  cheapest— are  only  fit  to  wear 
while  they  can  be  kept  decently  clean  without  washing.  That  is  too  true  if  they 
are  washed,  as  most  are,  without  special  oversight  and  direction  from  the  mis- 
tress. Very  few  servants,  if  not  emphatically  cautioned,  understand  the  proper 
mode  of  doing  up  such  articles. 

If  left  soaking  in  suds,  or  washed  in  the  suds  which  was  used  to  wash  the  white 
clothes;  if  starched  stiff  and  with  common  starch,  or  in  Sour  starch;  if  hung  in 
Che  sun  to  dry,  and  ironed  on  the  right  side  with  a  very  hot  iron,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  are  not  thought  suitable  for  use  after  once  having  been  washed  and 
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troned.     But  if  carefully  treated  in  the  laundry,  dresses  of  either  these  materials 
should  continue  to  look  fresh  and  new  till  thoroughly  worn  out. 

Black  and  white  cotton  or  linen  dresses  are  thought  very  difficult  to  cleat 
do  up,  because  the  color  'Tuns'*  and  settle?  in  the  white,  and  the  same  complaint 
is  made  of  stone,  slate,  brown  or  maroon  colors.     Bit  by  a  few  precautions  and 
a  little  extra  care  in  the  first  washing,  there  need  be  no  further  trouble  with  any 
of  these  colors. 

Before  washing  black  and  white  cotton  or  linen  dresses,  or  any  of  these  dark 
colors,  first  dip  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  hang  them  in  a  shady  place  to  dry. 
Two  coffee  cups  of  salt  to  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  cold  water  is  the  proper  propor- 
tion.    When  dry  pat  them  into  a  light  suds,  not  very  hot.  and  wash  as  usual.     A 

.in  the  rinsing  water  is  desirable.     After  washing  once  in  this  way 
can  ever  after  be  washed  without  these  precautions.     No  colored  goods  should 
be  allowed  to  soak  at  all,  either  in  suds  or  rinsing  water.     Let  the  work  be  done 
as  speedily,  with  as  little  delay  when  first  begun,  as  is  consistent  with  being  well 

done. 

An  easier  map,  and  we  have  tried  it  successfully  in  washing  the  fine  colored 
lisle  and  cotton  hosiery  of  dark  and  medium  colors  now  so  much  used,  is  to  put 
'h pepper  into  the  suds  when  hot,  let  it  stand  till  the  water  is  cool  enough  to 
wash  colored  goods,  and  then  put  them  in  and  wash  as  usual;  rinse  in  one  water 
and  hang  in  a  shady  place  to  dry.  A  great  spoonful  and  a  half  of  pepper  to  a 
paiiful  of  water.  The  pepper  does  not  affect  the  suds  at  all,  but  sets  the  color, 
and  we  are  xold  that  it  is  equally  effective  with  all  cotton  or  linen  fabrics,  light 
or  dark.     We  have  tried  it  only  on  hosiery,  and  not  on  any  very  light  colors. 

Another  way.  Mix  two  cupfnls  of  wheat  bran  in  cold  water  till  a  smooth  paste  ; 
9  one  quart  of  soft  boiling  water.  Let  it  boil  half  an  hour,  then 
strain  and  add  to  it  four  or  five  more  quarts  of  soft,  warm  water,  or  enough  to 
wash  a  dress  in.  Use  no  soap,  for  the  bran  answers  all  the  cleansing  purposes  of 
soap.  The  water  should  not  be  much  more  than  milk  warm,  and  perfectly  clean. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  if  there  is  black  in  the  dre.-ses  or  any  color  that  may 
'Tun.""  Rinse  thoroughly  in  only  one  water.  No  starch  is  needed,  but  if  one 
thinks  it  desirable  use  a  little  white  glue  water,  not  hot. 

Many  prefer  muslins  or  calicoes  very  stiff.  We  think  it  a  mistake.  aside  from 
unpleasantness  of  wearing  skirts  or  dresses  so  stiff  as  to  rattle,  that  to  have 
.-uch  articles  look  like  new  they  should  have  no  more  stiffening  or  polish  than 
new  goods  ha\e.  Except  the  coarsest  and  cheapest  cotton  goods,  we  find  none 
in  the  stores  that  are  so  very  stiff  or  glossy.  To  avoid  the  last,  iron  on  the 
wrong  side,  and  not  with  a  very  hot  iron,  and  there  will  be  none  of  the  shiny 
look  which  a  ho:  iron  used  on  the  right  side  will  always  leave. 

To  icash  Brown  L'nen.     Tai-ie  enough   timothy  hay  to   fill  a  ten-quart  kettle 
two-thirds  full  when  pressed  down,  cover  it  thoroughly  with  soft,  hot  water,  and 
boil  till  the  water  is  a  dark  greeni-h  color.     While  the  hay  is  boiling  make  flour 
h  in  the  usual  way.  and  when  the  hay  water  is  of  the  right  in  it 

into  the  starch,  and  put  the  linen  into  it.  not  hot  but  tepid,  letting  it  soak  for 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  no  longer;  then  wash  without  any  soap.     The  starch  and 
hay-tea  will  clean  the  linen,  and  no  rinsing  will  be  needed.     Linen  washed  in 
way  will  look  like  new  as  long  as  it  i 

ft  and  brow  tides  can  be  washed  and  retain  their  color 

perfectly  by  putting  sugar  of  lead  into  the  water  in  which  they  are  to  be  washed. 

solve  one  ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  in  a  pailful  of  hot  water.     When  thoroughly 

dissolved,  and  the  water  cooled  so  as  to  be  about  milk  warm,  put  the  articles  to 
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soak  in  the  water  an  hour  or  two  ;  then  wring  out,  and  haDg  up  to  dry  before 
washing.  When  dry,  wash  as  directed  in  bran  water.  The  sugar  of  lead  fixes 
the  color  permanently,  so  it  will  not  need  to  be  repeated. 

Be  cautious  that  there  is  no  scratch,  cut  or  sore  on  the  hands,  and  that  none  of 
this  water  gets  into  the  mouth,  as  sugar  of  lead  is  poisonous. 

Fruit  or  Wine  stain?  can  be  removed  from  woolen  or  cotton  goods  by  sponging 
them  gently — do  not  rub  the  goods — in  ammonia  and  alcohol  ;  a  teaspoonful  of 
ammonia  to  a  wineglass  of  alcohol:  then  sponge  off  in  clear  alcohol.  Then,  if 
needed,  the  material  can  be  washed. 

-   .ins  in  almost  any  colored  silks  can  be  removed  in  the  same  way. 

Bvfforfawn  colored  muslins  or  calicoes  are  easily  spotted,  and  are  then  hard- 
ly fit  to  wear  ;  but.  if  figured,  by  dipping  the  dress  into  strong  soda  and  water,  the 
buff  color  will  be  entirely  taken  out  anil  the  figures  iu  it  remain  unchanged  on  a 
white  ground. 

Pink  calicoes  and  muslins  are  easily  faded  if  not  washed  with  care,  and  some- 
times will  fade  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  We  have  been  informed  that  if.  after 
rinsing,  they  are  dipped  in  vinegar  and  water,  the  color  will  become  almost  like 
new.  Use  only  vinegar  sufficient  to  make  the  water  pleasantly  acid.  This  we 
cannot  be  responsible  for.  as  we  have  never  tried  it,  and  think  we  should  have 
more  confidence  in  trying  the  wheat-bran  water. 

Coffee  starch  is  much  used  for  all  dark  calicoes,  percales  and  muslins.  Wet 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  best  starch  in  enough  cold  water  to  stir  into  a  smooth 
paste.  When  free  Irom  any  lumps,  and  perfectly  smooth,  stir  in  a  pint  of  clear 
coffee,  boiling  hot.  Stir  over  the  fire  till  thoroughly  mixed,  then  let  it  boil 
slowly  ten  minutes.  Stir  it  occasionally  with  a  sperm  or  wax  candle,  stain  and 
use  not  too  hot. 

We  do  not  like  this  as  well  as  bran-water  and  hay-tea,  but  it  is  preferred  by 
many. 

Flow  starch  is  much  used  by  those  who  like  their  calicoes  or  muslin  dresses 
very  stiff.  They  may  keep  clean  longer  when  thus  stiffened,  but  the  rustle  of  a 
stiffy  starched  dress  is  annoying,  and  certainly  no  one  would  mistake  such  a  dress 
for  new, 

Wet  four  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  in  enough  cold  water  to  mix  it  perfectly 
smooth  and  free  of  lumps;  then  put  one  quart  of  boiling  water  into  a  clean 
tin  or  porcelain,  kettle,  and  stir  to  this  the  paste  of  flour  and  water.  Stir  steadily 
until  it  boils,  and  after  that  often  enough  to  prevent  its  burniug.  It  should  boil 
about  five  minutes  ;  then  strain  through  a  towel  kept  for  that  purpose,  or  a 
coarse  and  slazy  linen  bag.     This  is  sufficient  for  one  dress. 

Fine  starch.  Pour  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on  three  tablespoonfuls  of  best 
fine  starch  that  has  been  made  into  a  smooth,  thin  paste  by  wetting  in  cold  water. 
Stir  rapidly  while  pouring  on  the  hot  water.  Put  it  over  the  fire  and  continue 
to  stir  till  it  begins  to  boil.  Let  it  bo.l  slowly  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  it  often 
enough  to  keep  from  scorching.  A  little  salt,  butter,  pure  lard  or  sperm  candle 
is  stirred  in  by  some,  but  one  teaspoonful  of  kerosene  oil  to  every  quart  of  starch 
is  better  still,  as  it  entirely  prevents  the  iron  sticking,  and  makes  the  articles 
clear  and  glossy.  But  care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  more  than  that  propor- 
tion of  oil  used,  else  it  will  injure  the  clothes.  The  mistress  should  look  after 
this,  because  starched  things  iron  so  much  more  easily,  and  polish  so  much  bet- 
ter, that  laundresses  who  hava  used  kerosene  are  incjined  to  feel  that  they  can- 
not have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 
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Either  kerosene,  salt  or  sperm  should  be  used  in  flour  starch.  We  think 
butter  yellows  white  goods. 

Velvet,  if  wet.  becomes  hard,  knotty  and  shiny,  and  to  all  appearances  spoiled, 
but  can  be  fully  restored,  looking  as  well  as  when  first  taken  from  the  store,  if  it 
is  made  quite  damp,  wet  thoroughly — only  not  enough  to  drip — on  the  wrong 
side,  and  then  with  the  assistance  of  another  held  over  a  very  hot  iron,  but  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  iron  at  all.  One  should  hold  the  hot  iron  face  uppermost, 
while  another  holds  the  damped  velvet  close  to  the  iron.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
"pile''  rises,  and  the  velvet  become  like  new.  The  heat  of  the  iron  sends  the 
water  through  the  tissues  of  the  velvet,  forcing  '.he  steam  out  at  the  upper  side, 
thus  separating  the  small  glossy  fibres  that,  having  been  dampened  or  wet  on  the 
surface,  flatten  down  and  adhere  together  in  bard  bunches.  If  one  should  at- 
tempt to  iron  the  velvet  where  it  has  been  wet,  it  would  only  flatten  these  fibres 
still  more  and  make  the  surface  harder  :  for  this  reason  it  is  important  that  the 
velvet  should  not  touch  the  hot  iron. 

After  the  velvet  assumes  its  proper  appearance,  it  is  well  to  spread  it  over  a 
skirt  board,  or  table,  and  brush  gently  with  a  soft  brush.  Be  sure  that  it  is 
thoroughly  free  from  dampness  before  putting  it  away  in  its  proper  place. 

When  velvet  is  crushed  by  packing  or  use.  hold  the  parts  defaced  over  a  basin 
of  hot  water — the  lining,  or  wrong  side,  next  to  the  water — and  the  <;pile"  will 
soon  rise  up  and  look  like  new. 

Washing  <oda  weakens  the  fabric  of  goods  washed  in  it.  and  a  German  chem* 
ist  advises  the  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  instead  of  the  common  washing  soda. 
He  assures  us  that  it  does  not  injure  the  strength  of  any  goods,  but  has  some  pe- 
culiar bleaching  properties  by  which  linen  and  calicoes  are  greatly  improved  in 
appearance. 

The  icicks  of  kerosene  lamps  should  be  changed  frequently,  or  if  not  too  short, 
washed  in  strong,  hot  soapsuds,  with  some  ammonia  in  the  rinsing  water.  We 
think  the  trouble  with  poor  light  from  kerosene  lamps,  probably  arises  from  the 
wicks  being  full  of  the  sediment  or  refuse  matter  which  comes  from  the  oil,  and 
that  impedes  the  free  passage  of  the  kerosene  through  the  wicks. 

When  writing  ha*  fadtd.  if  the  paper  is  moistened  with  water  and  then  brushed 
over  with  a  solution  of  sulph-hydric-ammonia.  it  will  be  restored.  This  article 
can  be  obtained  of  anv  druggist. — Christian  Union. 


Dear  Planter  and  Farmer. — Your  last  visit  found  me  busy  over  a  kettle  of 
cherries;  and  as  this  is  the  season  for  putting  up  gooseberries  and  cherries,  I  will 
send  you  a  simple  receipt  for  a  nice  dessert,  which  recommends  itself  as  being 
so  convenient,  as  well  as  good  : 

Cherry  or  Gooseberry  Bread. — Stew  cherries  with  sugar  (to  suit  the  taste)  ; 
while  hot  pour  over  slices  of  light  bread,  buttered.    To  be  served  cold,  with  cream, 

(Gooseberries  done  in  the  same  w,- 

This  is  better  than  rich  pastry  and  cheaper,  too.  and  almost  always  having  cold 
bread  on  hand,  makes  it  very  convenient. 

I  can  the  fruit  now  as  you  would  tomatoes:  when  wanted  for  use.  stew 
sugar.     These  early  fruits  can  be  used  during  the  summer,  and  the  cans  be  read, 
again  for  tomatoes  and  peaches,  serving  a   double  purpose   where   cans  are    an 
object.     With   a   large    family  like  mine,  economy  takes  up  a  large  proportion  of 
one's  thoughts. 

The  main  object  in  my  house-keeping  is  to  have  enough  and  not  be  wasteful. 
Economy  and  self-denial  make  up-the  sum-total  of  my  every-day  life,  and  I  don't 
often  experiment  in  new  dishes.  Louisa. 
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Aunt  Jane's  Experience.— Thirty  years  ago,  when  a  young  house  keeper,  I 
felt  quite  proud  of  my  nice  bread,  pound  cake,  preserves,  pickle,  &c. ,  having  been 
taught  by  my  mother  these  important  matters.  I  was  familiar,  too,  with  soap- 
making  and  dipping  candles  ;  yet  one  thing  worried  me— I  could  not  succeed  in 
raising  chickens,  owing  to  the  vermin.  I  consulted  an  experienced  neighbor, 
whom  I  thought  knew  everything.  She  said,  scald,  smoke  and  throw  hot  ashes  in 
your  hen-house.  I  tried,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  years  of  trouble  I  found  a  rem- 
edy. It  is  to  clean  out  the  hen-house  every  week,  make  new  nests  often,  white- 
wash every  spring,  and  every  month  rub  over  and  under  the  roosts  with  kero- 
sene oil. 

Whitewash  that  will  ''stick"  indoors  and  out  is  made  thus  :  Slack,  say  one 
peck  of  lime,  and  while  hot  and  at  the  thickness  of  cream,  add  a  quart  of  linseed 
oil  and  a  quarter  pound  dissolved  glue.  Let  stand  a  half  day  before  using.  Rains 
will  not  wash  it  off,  nor  will  it  prove  such  a  nuisance  on  interior  walls  as  com- 
mon whitewash.  It  should,  of  course,  be  thinned  with  water  while  using,  as 
ordinarily. 

Handsome  ornaments  can  be  made  by  mounting  fern-leaves  on  glass.  The 
leaves  must  be  dyed  or  colored.  They  are  arranged  on  the  mirror  according  to 
fancy.  A  butterfly  or  two  may  be  added.  Then  a  sheet  of  clear  glass  of  the 
same  size  is  placed  on  top,  and  the  sheets  secured  together  at  the  edges,  and 
placed  in  a  frame. 

To  Destroy  Warts.— Dissolve  as  much  common  washing  soda  as  the  water 
will  take  up;  wash  the  warts  with  this  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  let  them  dry 
without  wiping.  Keep  the  water  in  a  bottle,  and  repeat  the  washing  often,  and 
it  will  take  away  the  largest  warts. 

Cold  in  the  Head.— Dr.  Pollion,  of  France,  says  that  cold  in  the  head  can  be 
cured  by  inhaling  hartshorn.  The  inhalation  by  the  nose  should  be  seven  or 
eight  times  in  five  minutes. 

Wide  Awake.— We  have  received  the  June  number  of  this  capital  mag- 
azine. It  is  designed  for  young  people.  It  abounds  with  beautiful  illustrations 
and  all  manner  of  interesting  articles,  suited  to  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  It 
is  furnished  for  $2  per  annum  by  the  publishers,  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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INTEROCEA.NIC  CANAL. 
Just  as  in  the  speculative  ages  the  philosophers  delighted  to  amuse  themselves, 
and  bore  everybody  else  by  the  discussion  of  abstract  and  useless  questions — 
the  Greeks  luxuriating  in  the  paradox  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise,  and  the  later 
schoolmen  exhausting  themselves  upon  such  questions  as  "how  many  angels 
could  stand  upon  the  poiut  of  a  needle"— or  again,  "whether  an  angel  in  pass- 
ing from  one  point  to  another  passed  through  the  intermediate  space"  (a  sort  of 
prefiguration,  we  suppose,  of  the  same  doubt,  in  our  own  day,  as  to  the  "passage" 
of  electricity),  so,  in  this  practical  age  of  ours,  there  are  some  three  or  four 
geographical,  commercial  and  engineering  questions  which  seem  to  have  a 
strangely  recurring  or  intermittent  interest  for  Christendom.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  discovery  of  the  North-Pole,  the  true  source  of  the  Nile,  and  a  ship  canal 
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across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  To  this  category  once  belonged  the  Suez  canal, 
but  that  has  reached  a  practical  solution  under  M.  Lksseps,  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
good  omen  that  he  seems  to  be  the  master  spirit  of  the  new  and  far  grander  pro- 
ject of  uniting,  substantially,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ocean  by  cutnng  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Our  readers  are  doubtless  aware  that  a  '"Congress"  (as  they  call  all  assem- 
blages now-a-days),  has  recently  been  in  session  at  Paris,  made  up  of  all  sorts  of 
savants,  experts,  dreamers  and  practical  men,  who,  for  several  weeks,  have  had 
in  discussion  the  feasibility,  policy,  cost  and  location  of  this  grand  Interoceanic 
Canal.  M.  Lksseps,  as  we  ha~e  mentioned,  was  the  ruling  spirit,  if  not  the 
actual  President.  After  a  prodigious  array  of  consultation  with  all  sorts  of  Com- 
mittees of  Navigation,  and  Economies,  and  Technique.  &c,  the  ''Congress"  set- 
tled down  to  decide  between  tico  routes — for  whilst  there  were  several  plans  for 
crossing  near  Panama,  practically  the  question  lay  between  some  one  of  the 
Panama  routes  and  the  Nicaraguan  routes. 

The  two  most  important  items  were  those  of  cost  and  time.  As  regards  cost, 
the  Darien  route  is  estimated  at  6200.000,000,  the  two  Panama  routes  at  £221,- 
000.000  and  $268,000,000,  respectively,  whilst  the  Nicaraguan  route  <  taking  the 
mean  of  the  Menoncal  and  Blanchet  plans)  is  only  $125,300,000  !  We  need  only 
allude  to  theTehuantepec  route,  for  with  its  120  locks,  consuming  so  much  time 
and  involving  such  enormous  transit  duties,  it  is  practically  out  of  the  ruestion. 
As  to  the  others,  the  transit  by  Darien  is  180  miles,  and  would  require  three  days 
transit  :  the  two  Panama  lines,  36  and  45  miles,  involving,  respectively,  one  day 
and  one  day  and  a  half,  whilst  the  Nicaraguan  route,  of  182  miles,  would  require 
four  days  and  a  half.  But  these  figures  are  far  from  telling  the  whole  story  ;  for 
when  we  consider  that  the  Nicaraguan  route  is  so  much  nearer  to  Europe  and  all 
the  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States — so  much  nearer  to  China,  Japan,  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  indeed  to  the  whole  Oi lent,  whence  and  to  which  the  great 
bulk  of  the  anticipated  trade  belongs,  it  is  evident  that  after  all  it  is  the  shortest 
route.  Besides  this,  it  seems  the  most  natural  route — the  San  Juan  river,  if  not 
already  practicable,  can  be  made  so  far  sooner  aud  at  one  half  the  cost  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  Panama  or  Darien  routes — for,  on  the  Nicaraguan  route, 
there  is  no  mountain  involved,  whilst  the  cutting  through  the  highlands  of  the 
Panama  route,  is  a  task  that  would  involve  an  amount  of  labor  and  capital  that 
would  stagger,  not  only  reason,  but  imagination.  The  San  Juan  once  cleared, 
steamers  and  vessels  of  any  burden,  could  float  in  and  traverse  the  magnificent 
lake  of  Nicaragua,  whose  western  shores  are  only  sixteen  miles  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Common  sense  would,  therefore,  seem  to  dictate  that  this  more  north- 
ern route,  which  could  be  gradually  opened  and  bring  in  a  considerable  trade 
with  Central  America,  whilst  it  was  in  course  of  construction,  should,  without 
doubt,  be  adopted.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  the  Panama 
routes  should  not  be  adopted — their  unhealthiness.  their  liability  to  tropical 
storms  and  inundations,  the  tunnels  they  involve,  the  lack  of  labor  and  material 
along  them — whilst  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  the  Nicaraguan  route,  possess- 
ing, in  the  fullest  degree,  all  the  good  points  that  are  lacking  in  the  others — the 
contrast,  we  say,  is  so  striking,  that  a  great  many  persons  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  ML  Lesseps,  with  all  his  professions  and  apparent  enthusiasm,  was 
not  acting  in  good  faith.  Indeed,  the  Americans  who  ''assisted*'  at  the  "Con- 
gress" were  so  indignant  when  it  became  manifest  that  the  '"Sea-Level"  route 
was  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  they  actually  refused  to  take  part  in  the  final 
vote.     These  Americans,  confessedly,  were  better  acquainted  with   the  relative 
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merits,  and  had  a  larger  engineering  experience  than  all  others  at  the  •"Con- 
gress." and  they  demonstrated,  with  great  ability,  that  the  plausible  argument  of 
"shortness"'  adduced  in  favor  of  the  "Sea- Level"' route,  was  but  as  the  dust  of  the 
balance  compared  with  the  formidable  engineering  difficulties  it  will  encounter — 
notably  a  tunnel  of  eleven  thousand  feet!  (Just  think  of  huge  vessels  flounder- 
ing through  a  stifling  tunnel  which  might  be  deluged  in  ten  minutes  by  a  tropical 
waterfall !) 

When  we  add  to  this  the  fact,  that  M.  Less eps  is  the  chief  of  the  Suez  canal,  and 
perhaps  would  not  like  for  his  pet  to  be  thrown  into  the  shade,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  great  diminution  of  revenue,  we  do  not  think  the  suspicion  uncharitable,  taat 
when  men  decide  so  unreasonably,  unjustifiably,  and  in  the  face  of  such  over, 
whelming  counter-claims,  there  must  be  a  "screw  loose"'  somewhere  !  But  after 
all.  we  need  not  put  ourselves  in  a  pHssiou  about  a  question  that,  as  yet,  we  fear, 
belongs  entirely  to  the  region,  if  not  of  fancy,  at  least  of  discussion.  When  all 
has  been  said,  it  is  the  capitalists  who  will  have  the  final  and  decisive  word  in 
the  matter,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  thev  are  not  going  to  waste  their  pounds 
and  dollars  in  the  swamps  or  in  the  hills  of  Panama  if  a  safer,  cheaper,  better 
and  more  practicable  route  can  be  obtained  further  North.  We  see  that  M. 
Lesskps  is  already  "making  his  brag,"  hat  he  will  be  able  to  raise  all  the  money 
he  needs — but  the  Frenchman  is  too  good  a  financier  to  be  easily  hoodwinked — 
nor  can  M.  Lesseps  get  along  without  some  American  gold — to  say  nothing  of 
the  guaranty  of  protection  from  the  United  States,  which  will  be  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  this  Oceanic  Canal ;  and  this,  we  need  hardly  say,  will  never  be 
invested  in  an  inferior  route. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  think  of  this  hurried  and  imperfect  notice  of  a 
great  question,  which,  if  it  does  not  concern  them  directly,  is  one  in  which  they 
must  take  an  intelligent  interest,  for  they  know  that  commerce  and  agriculture 
are  sisters,  and  that  each  soon  feels  whatever  promotes  the  prosperity  of  the 
other. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  COMMON  ROADS. 

We  trust  that  the  article  published  last  month  on  this  subject  was  not  only 
"read,"'  but  "marked"  "and  inwardly  digested'" — for  surely  there  is  no  topic 
which  just  now  invites,  nay,  demands,  the  attention  of  our  Southern  States  more 
than  this  very  topic  of  GOOD  roads — for  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  more  than  all 
other  obstacles  in  the  way  of  immigration  stands  the  terrible  condition  of  our 
public  roads. 

What  is  the  history  and  preseut  condition  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  pre- 
sent roads  in  this  State?  They  do  not  even  follow  so  good  a  grade  as  "cow- 
paths,"  for,  as  Thomas  Benton  said  of  the  buffalo,  we  may  say  that  the  "cow  is 
a  good  grader,"  and,  by  instinct,  knows  how  to  wind  round  a  hill  at  the  easiest 
line  of  ascent;  but  in  Virginia,  the  rule  has  been  in  effect  to  let  each  farmer  de- 
cide where  a  public  road  shall  pass  through  his  lands,  and,  of  course,  he  under- 
stands by  "through"  that  it  shall  go  "upon  the  line"  between  himself  and  his 
neighbor,  and  thus  for  what  is  often  but  a  doubtful  or  imaginary  advantage  to  the 
farmer,  a  perpetual  curje  is  laid  upon  the  travelling  public,  an  ever  increasing 
clog  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  say  ever  increasing,  for  a  badly  located 
road  is  always  growing  worse !  Running  up  and  down  hill  instead  of  following 
a  winding  route  and  side-cut  which  could  easily  be  drained  by  cross-grips, 
these  terrible    roads   of  ours  are    washed  out    deeper  and    deeper  with  every 
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thnnder  shower  or  heavy  rain,  and  soon  becomes  the  conduit  for  every  adjacent 
held — becomes  a  general  sewer  instead  of  being  a  public  highway. 

:ia  spends,  we  actually  believe,  every  year  in  broken  vehicles  and  crip- 
pled teams,  more  than  the  interest  on  what  a  good  system  of  roads  would  cost 
besides  this,  if  we  inclade  the  loss  of  time  in  hauling  half  or  quarter  loads  to 
market  instead  of  whole  ones,  the  aggregate  becomes  a  fearful  one. 

And  how  can  we  expect  the  immigrant  who  ?omes  (as  a  rule)  from  countries 
where  the  necessity  for  good  highways  has  long  since  been  demonstrated  and  vi- 
talized— how  can  we  expect  such  a  person  to  invest  in  lands,  except  those  lying 
nearest  the  railroads — lands  that,  by  a  "large  majority.*'  are  the  poorest,  be- 
cause the  railroad  generally  lies  on  dividing  ridges — at  all  events  in  our  State 
seems  by  "natural  selection"  or  what-not,  to  pass  through  our  poorest  lands  ?  In 
this  way  it  has  been  the  misfortune,  not  to  say  the  curse  of  Virginia,  that  only 
her  more  "shameful  parts"  have  been  exhibited  to  the  stranger,  and  he  has  either 
fled  in  dismay,  or  only  tarried  to  have  a  year  or  two  of  sorrowful  failure  in  crops. 
and  then  shaking  the  ill-stained  dirt  from  his  shoes,  has  returned  to  relate  his 
misfortunes,  and  thus  to  delay,  if  not  altogether  deter  his  countrymen  who  were 
eagerly  awaiting  his  report,  hoping  it  might  be  as  of  Goshen,  but  proving  at  last, 
through  his  actual  misfortunes  and  his  exaggerated  disappointments,  to  be  little 
better  than  a  Sahara. 

Can  we  not  remove  this  reproach,  this  vile  incubu;  thai  i;  crashing  oat  the 
only  hope  of  Virginia's  restoration?  For,  stripped  as  we  are  of  capital,  there  is 
no  rescue  for  ns  but  in  the  sale  of  our  surplus  lands  and  the  increase  of  our  pop- 
ulation by  immigration — and  immigrants,  we  may  depend  upon  it,  will  never 
come  until  we  show  them,  first,  that  we  have  better  lands  than  those  lying  along 
the  back-bones  of  the  State,  and.  secondly,  that  when  they  have  made  good 
crops,  they  will  not  be  forced  to  lug  them  over  the  "Hill  of  Difficulty"  or  through 
the  "'Slough  of  Despond"."  That  this  opprobrium  of  bad  roads  can  be  removed, 
the  great  county  of  Albemarle  has  given  a  noble  proof.  Through  the  enlightened 
energy  and  high  public  spirit  of  her  county  Jndge,  Jxo.  L.  Cochran",  a  system  of 
improvement  has  been  inaugurated  which  has  already  brought  forth  good  fruits, 
and,  with  its  capacity  for  expansion,  promises,  in  a  short  time,  to  include  the 
whole  county,  and  to  make  all  its  roads  "ways  of  pleasantness,  and  al.  its  paths 
of  peace."  What  that  system  is.  and  how  justly  entitled,  under  the  new  dispen- 
sations, is  Judge  Cochrax  to  the  name  and  fame  of  being  a  '"Colossus  of  R<: 
we  will  undertake  to  demonstrate  in  our  next  number.  We  have  heretofore 
spoken  of  the  public  spirit  and  services  of  Mr.  Lymax  in  improving  the  Monti- 

a.'.j  2-:-  '-■  

CULTIVATION  OF"  5TRAW3ERRIZ-. 

As  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  as  recommended  in  the  following  paper,  the 
plantation  of  strawberries  should  commence,  we  offer  to  our  readers  the  plan 
commended  by  the  Hon.  Joe.:  Taliaferro.  [JohxTaliafekro.  of  King  George, 
born  in  17S8,  was  for  20  years  the  honored  representative  of  the  Nor:her-  Neck, 
as  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Rappahannock  was  once  fa- 
miliarly called-]  Mr.  Taliaferro  resembled,  both  mentally  and  personally,  hu 
kinsman,  the  late  Judge  Fraxcis  Brooke,  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  both 
-  admirable  types  of  that  type  of  Virginians  which  seemed  to  be  the  pecu- 
liar growth  of  the  State.     It  was  not  only  that  they 

X  " bore,  without  abuse. 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman,1* 
but,  there  was  about  them  an  individuality  of  character,  an  impress  of  integrity 
and  zeal  in  all  they  undertook  or  said  that  marked  them  as  no  common  men.  and 
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won  for  them  everywhere  a  hearty  recognition  as  earnest,  true  and  patriotic 
citizens.  Virginia  has  never  had  a  purer  Judge  than  Francis  Brooke,  nor  a  more 
faithful  representative  than  John  Taliaferro.  After  representing  his  district,  as 
stated  above,  for  twenty  years,  Mr.  Taliaferro  accepted  the  position  of  Librarian 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  at  Washington,  and  held  it,  we  believe,  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1833.  Mr.  Taliaferro  was  too  much  engrossed  in  public  af- 
fairs to  give  any  special  attention  to  general  agriculture,  but  supervised  his  es- 
tate during  his  vacations,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  horticulture  and  the  growth 
and  improvement  of  all  varieties  of  fruits.  Speaking  from  our  own  personal  ex- 
perience, we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  better  plan  than  that  devised  by  him 
for  the  cultivation  of  strawberries. 

When  the  ground  you  propose  to  plant  has  been  thoroughly  manured  and  pre- 
pared, lay  it  off  (using  therefor  you  garden-line  and  rake-handle)  in  rows  of  2 
feet  6  inches  apart.  These  lines,  thus  drawn,  are  to  be  intersected  by  cross-lines 
18  inches  apart.  In  each  check,  formed  by  these  intersections,  a  small  hill  is  to  be 
made,  of  thoroughly  fine  earth,  which,  if  not  already  rich,  must  be  made  so,  by  in- 
corporating a  sufficient  quantity  of  well  digested  manure.  Plant  on  the  top  of 
each  hill  one  runner  of  the  strawberry,  having  good  roots.  (In  selecting  runners, 
always  endeavor  to  obtain,  first,  those  which  are  nearest  to  the  parent  vine  ;  these, 
being  the  first,  are  almost  universally  the  best-rooted,  and  the  opinion  prevails 
among  gardeners  that  they  give  earlier  and  better  berries  than  the  subsequent 
runners.)  The  planting  may  be  done  in  all  July,  or  in  all  September — July  is 
preferable,  because  you  may  thus  replace  in  September  any  plants  that  failed 
to  live  in  July.  In  either  month  it  is  indispensable  that  the  planting  shall 
be  done  just  before  or  after  a  rain,  unless  the  planter  nas  zeal  and  perse- 
verance enough  to  keep  up  a  daily  watering  until  the  clouds  come  to  his  rescue. 

After  the  plantation  has  been  made,  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  by  occa- 
sional culture  till  the  last  week  in  November,  when  all  the  runners  are  to  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  plant,  and  the  entire  surface,  plants  and  all,  is  to  be  covered  with 
wheat-straw  sufficiently  thick  to  protect  them  from  frost  (each  person  can  best 
decide  what  amount  is  needed  in  his  own  latitude  and  locality  to  ensure  this  re- 
sult). As  soon  as  the  winter  is  over,  the  straw  must  be  removed  from  the  top  of 
the  hill,  just  enough  to  uncover  the  plant,  but  left  in  the  alleys  to  suppress  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  grass,  and  to  protect  the  berries  from  grit  and  soil — to 
which  they  are  liable  during  hasty  rains. 

When  your  "  patch  "  is  well-established,  and  as  soon  after  the  fruit  season  is 
over  as  is  convenient,  take  away  all  the  wheat-straw,  cut  off  all  the  runners,  and 
work  the  ground  well.  Do  the  same  thing  the  first  week  in  October,  and  be  par- 
ticular to  leave  but  one  plant  in  a  hill.  If  you  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
soil  has  been  at  all  impoverished,  put  a  double  handful  of  very  fine  manure  on 
each  hill  just  previous  to  putting  the  winter  coat  of  straw  on  again. 

A  square  thus  managed  may  be  kept  up  many  years — though,  out  of  abundant 
caution,  and  without  relaxing  in  a  single  item  from  the  plan  prescribed  above,  it 
is  best  to  make  a  new  plantation  every  three  or  four  years,  especially  of  some 
new  variety,  ■which,  meanwhile,  haj  established  its  claim  to  public  favor. 


If  Macaclay  had  lived  to  the  present  time,  he  would  have  been  forced  to 
change  some  of  his  types.  He  thought  that  Barere,  the  vilest  among  the  vile  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  reached  the  lowest  depth  in  lying.  With  character- 
istic energy,  the  great  essayer  declares  that  just  as  "a  man  who  has  never  been 
within  the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunder  storm  means — a  man  who  has 
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never  looked  upon  Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  cataract — so,  he  wh> 
not  read  Barere's  Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie."  But.  if 
Macailay  had  lived,  we  say  he  might  have  added  another  sounding  iine.  which, 
relieving  Barere.  would  have  held  that  "just  as  the  Mississippi  is  the  Father  of 
Waters"  and  the  grandest  of  rivers,  so  Louisiana,  which  admits  the  nr . 
stream  to  the  ocean,  contains  the  largest  number  <tf  transcendent  liars  and 
Radical  rascals  that  the  world  has  ever  been  condemned  to  behold.*' 


The  Planter  and  Farmer  is  sometimes  criticized  for  indulging  too  much  in 
"politics.""  which  is  about  as  just  as  though  the  Egyptians  had  been  censured  for  an 
occasional   remark   about  the   flies,  frogs  and  other  vermin   that  infested    their 
country,  until  the  "whole  land  was  corrupted."'     Gladly  would  we  leave  all  purely 
political  questions  to  their  proper  custodians — but  when  our  oppressors  and  . 
seeutors  put  their  fingers,  as  we  may  say.  into  every  dish — lay  their  vile  hand-  n 
every  product  of  the  South,  and  taint  the  very  smoke  of  our  humble  pipeB — when 
they  insist  upon  peering  with  insatiate  and  vulgar  curiosity '.into  every  branch  of 
business,  and  claim  a  tribute,  twice  laid   sometimes,  upon   everything  that 
hands  find  to  do,  is  it  strange  that  when  "Politics"'  have  become  as  vexatious  a- 
the  insects  and  reptiles  of  the  tropics,  infesting  every  house  and  poisoning  the 
very  air  we  breathe,  is  it  in  human  nature  to  sit  quietly  and  not  raise  a  hand  or 
a  stick  sometimes  to  brush  the  vile  torments  away? 


SPEAKING  OF  BEES. 

We  have  received  from  the  Orange  Judd  Company.  No.  245  Broadwnv.  New 
York,  a  copy  of  "Quinby"s  New  Bee-Keeping.""  which  professes  to  explain  iill 
the  "mysteries"  of  the  art.  and  to  "combine  the  results  of  fifty  yeart"  experience 
with  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions." 

This  is  a  very  handsome  volume  of  270  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  i 
not  receive   its  finishing  touch  from  Mr.    Quinby.  who  died  a  few  years  >: 
leaving   this   work  to  be  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  L.    C.    Root    himself  a 
"practical  apiarian'"),  but  we  are  not  as  yet  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  any  improve 
ment  upon  the  edition  of  1866.  for  though  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Quinby 
see  57  pounds  of  honey  "extracted"'  (in  liquid  form,  that  is)  from  a  -     . 
in  two  days,  and  586  pounds  (liquid  again)  in  a  seascn,  still  we  are. 
sure  that  this  new-fangled  "extractor'1  has  not  brought  more  plague  th 
to  mankind!     We  are  old-fogy  enough  to  prefer  "honey  in  the  honey  e 
all  the  "liquid  honey"  that  could  be  extracted,  and  we  know  that  this  inv« 
has  opened  the  door  to  a  fraudulent  imitation,  wherein  glucose    -   . 
enough  honey  to  give  a  "taste"'  has  been  literally  poured  upon  the  mar 
infinite  discredit  and  disgust  of  all  honest  apiarians.     The  only  other  "r 
worthy   of    notice,    is   a   partially    successful    imitation    of   the   comb 
hive — so  good,  it  is  said,  that  the  bees  themselves  have  been  seduced  int 
ting  honey  in  it — and  furthermore  we  are  informed  that  "circular  ce 
been  proved  to  be  quite  as  good  as  the  time-honored  hexagons,  which  e 
admiration  for  economy  of  space  and  geometric  beauty.     We  her>  our 

indignant  protest  and  caveat  against  this  combined  effort  to  "invent"' 
Bees  out  of  all  their  functions  and  occupations — for,  if  one  set  of  ingenious  Yan- 
kees brings  out  a  better  artificial  comb,  and  another  set  fills  them  with  glucose, 
what  will  then  be  left  for  the  Bees  to  do?    Truly  will  their  occupation  be  jrone. 
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Governor  Smith,  in  a  private  letter,  says  :  "I  will  ask  a  place  in  your  columns 
for  the  discussion  of  two  subjects  of  an  economic  and  moral  policy,  fatally  inju- 
rious to  the  well-being  of  society — I  mean  our  system  of  public  instruction  and 
that  of  our  currency.  The  one  is  communism  and  teaches  one  portion  of  society 
to  expect  their  duties  to  themselves  and  families  to  be  performed  by  the  other 
portion  of  society,  &c,  and  the  other,  that  currency  is  only  legitimate  when  de. 
signed  to  supersede  the  cumbrous  operations  of  barter.  It  must  be  intrinsic  illy 
as  valuable  as  that  prop  rty  ir  may  represent.  Its  volume  should  be  regulated 
by  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

"This  great  regulator  rarely  if  ever  fails,  and  never  works  injustice  or  wrong. 
The  attempt  to  supply  a  currency  without  intrinsic  value,  and  to  regulate  its  vol- 
ume by  law,  has  always  and  ever  will  be  mischievous  in  its  economic  and  moral 
aspects,  &c.     Don't  confound  capital  with  currency." 

[We  will  be  pleased  to  publish  what  Governor  Smith  has  to  submit  on  these 
interesting  and  important  subjects.] 

We  bad  a  pleasant  visit  from  Col.  Fickuk  and  Mr.  H.  L.  Lymax.  of  Char- 
lottesville, a  few  days  since.  Col.  F.  showed  us  a  fine  gold  medal  with  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  engraved  on  it:  ''Granted  by  the  Culpeper  Agricultural  So- 
ciety to  Miss  Slaughter,  December,  1809."  We  had  supposed  this  prosperous 
Society  was  organized  a  few  years  before  the  war. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  RESPECT. 
At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Tuckahoe  Farmers*  Club,  to   take  action  in  regard 
to  the  death  of  Colonel  Chastiax  White,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

The  present  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  our  friend  and  co-  worker,  Colonel 
CHASTAIH  White,  reminds  us.  with  startling  force,  that  "in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  in  death."*  In  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed  since  our  re  organization,  this 
Club  has  been  singularly  exempt  from  serious  sickness  or  death  of  its  members: 
and  though  we  have  lost  many  by  resignation  or  removal  to  other  fields  of  labor, 
this  is  the  first  time  that  the  "Pale  Rider"  has  chosen  one  of  us  for  his  fatal  shaft. 
He  has  taken  from  us  a  man  of  mark,  an  active  member,  a  warm-hearted,  cour- 
teous gentleman,  in  the  prime  of  vigorous  manhood. 

It  is  eminently  fit  and  proper  that,  this  Club  take  appropria'e  action  to  duly 
recognize  its  great  loss,  and  its  sympathy  with  the  bereaved  relatives  of  our  de- 
ceased Iriend. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  things,  in  His  inscrutable 
providence,  to  remove  from  us  our  friend,  Chastaih  White. 

Resolved.  While  mourning  the  loss  to  the  family,  to  society,  and  to  ourselves, 
of  father,  citizen  and  comrade,  we  recognize  the  hand  of  Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well,  and  bow  in  submission  to  His  will. 

Resolved.  That  this  Club  deeply  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  family  ot  our 
late  friend  in  their  irreparable  loss. 

Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  our  brother,  the  Tuckahoe  Farmers'  Club  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valued  members,  whose  enlightened  and  intelligent  zeal  iu 
every  branch  of  agriculture  was  a  most  fitting  crown  to  his  busy  life.  His  love 
for  rural  life,  his  skillful  interest  in  the  rearing  of  fine  stock  of  every  kind,  his 
success  as  a  practical  farmer,  and  his  public  spirit,  will  leave  to  us  an  example 
to  be  remembered  and  imitated. 

Resolved.  That  the  Club  do  pass  over  the  monthly  meeting  for  June  in  respect 
to  his  memory. 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  action  may  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this 
Club. 

Resohed,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Club  to-day  may  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  our  deceased  friend. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  public  press  of  the  city  of  Richmond. 

C.  M.  Robissov. 
Secretary  Tuckahoe  Farmers'1  Club. 


King  Bni.:. — This  celebrated  stallion  of  Maj.  Tom  Dos  well  is  making  a  season 
in  Caroline  county  at  the  farm  of  Mr.  Coleman  Wortham.  Maj.  Doswell,  with 
his  usual  generosity,  has  kindly  consented  to  reduce  the  season  of  this  magnifi- 
cent horse  to  suit  the  stringency  of  the  times,  so  that  the  poorest  farmer  can  em" 
brace  ihe  opportun:y  of  improving  upon  his  stock  of  horses — the  season  being 
only  $15.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  farmers  of  Caroline  are  taking  advau- 
tageofthe  Major's  liberality.  For  particulars,  address  R.  H.  Dcxx,  Esq.,  Ruther 
Glen,  Caroline  Co.,  Va. 

NOTHING  SHORT  OF  UNMISTAKABLE  BENEFITS 
Conferred  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  sufferers  could  originate  and  maintain 
the  reputation  which  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  enjoys.  It  is  a  compound  of  the  best 
vegetable  alteratives,  with  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and  Iron,  and  is  the  most 
effectual  of  all  remedies  for  scrofulous,  mercurial,  or  blood  disorders.  Uni- 
formly successful  and  certain  in  its  remedial  effects,  it  produces  rapid  and  com- 
plete cure?  oi'  Scrofula,  Sores,  Boils.  Humors,  Pimples.  Eruptions,  Skin  Diseases 
and  all  disorder  arising  from  impurity  of  the  blood.  By  its  invigorating  effectg 
it  always  relieves  and  often  cures  Liver  Complaints,  Female  Weaknesses  and 
Irregularities,  and  is  a  potent  renewer  of  vitality.  For  purifying  the  blood  it  has 
no  equal.  It  tones  up  the  system,  restores  and  preserves  the  health,  and  imparts 
vigor  and  energy.  For  forty  years  it  has  been  in  extensive  use.  and  is  to-day  the 
most  available  medicine  for  the  suffering  sick,  anywhere. 

For  Sale  bt  all  Dealers. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW  PEAS  FOR 

A  FALLOW  FOR  WHEAT.  AND 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER 

FOR  PEAS  IS 


hm*§  Prep aFii  Afrfeultural 

Col.  THOMAS  M.  HEWITT,  of  Charles  City  Couktt,  says  he  used  last 
year  3CO  lbs.  per  acre  on  peas  sowed  in  his  corn,  when  laying  it  by.  and  had  a 
tremendous  growth  of  peas  :  and  his  corn  land  wheat  is  now  looking  better  than 
that  on  hi?  best  clover  fallow. 

He  thinks  the  PREPARED  LIME  acts  better  on  the  wheat  when  used  on  the 
i  ess  than  used  when  the  wheat  is  seeded. 

tirts?"  it. 

Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.    S.    LEE, 


ju-t 


!©£*£ 


RICHMOND,  VA. 


THE  GREEN  SPRINGS  ACADEMY,  Louisa,  Va.,  will  receive  simmer 
eoabders  from  the  loth  of  June  to  the  15th  of  September.  High  situation,  in  full 
view  of  mourtains,  with  chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs  in  the  neighborhood: 
accessible  to  all  trains  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  pleasant  accommo- 
dations.    Fcr  details  address, 

ju— 4mos  Dr.  C.  R.  DICKINSON,  Treyilliaxs,  C.  &  0.  R.  R. 


THE  HYGEIA  HOTEL. 

OLD  POINT  COMFORT,  VA. 

SITUATED  WITHIN  ONE  HUNDRED  YARDS  OF  FORT  MONROE. 


eSsSs 


Open  all  the  year,  with  ample  capacity  for  600  Guests. 

Has  all  modern  improvements — elevator,  gas  and  electric  bells  in  every  room  ; 
water,  bath-rooms  and  closets  on  every  floor.  Equal  to  any  hotel  in  the  United 
States  as  a  Spring.  Summer  find  Autumn  Resort.  Six  daily  mails  and  telegraph 
office;  15  to  20  first  class  steamers  land  daily  (except  Sunday)  150  yards  from  the 
door.  Rooms  and  halls  comfortably  heated,  and  every  comfort  provided  for 
tourists  and  health  seekers  during  the  winter  Fire-escapes  only  50  feet  apart 
on  every  floor.  Superior  beach  for  bathing  at  door-steps,  and  good  from  May 
until  November  Boating,  fishing  and  driving  especially  attractive.  Seud  for 
circular  describing  hygienic  advantages,  terms,  &c. 

HARRISON  PHCEBUS,  Proprietor. 

WHAT  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  HYGEIA  HOTEL  THINK  OF 
IT  AS  A  PLACE  OF  RESORT. 


(Fr 


?rom  the  Richmond  Dispatch.) 

The  Hygeia  Hotel,    ") 
Old  Point  Comfort,  Va..  > 

.July  1,  1878.     ) 


The  realization  of  so  much  comfort  and 
pleasu  re  at  this  Virginia  seashore  resort  prom  (its 
us  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of  its  many 
ad  vantages. 

Within  the  past  year  the  most  extensive  and 
most  modern  improvements  have  been  made, 
giving  largely-increased  capacity  and  facilities 
that  can  be  found  only  in  the  most  superior  es- 
tablishments. Nature  has  contributed  so  large- 
ly to  make  this  the  spot  where  health  can  be 
promoted  and  many  enjoyments  can  be  realized 
that  we  feel  highly  pleased  andgiatitied  that  its 
natural  advantages  have  nut  been  lost  in  the 
hauds-of  its  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Phoe- 
bus, who  in  a  quiet  and  most  successful  manner 
provides  those  essentials  requisite  to  promote 

the  i ifon  and  attraction  of  the  "Hygeia"  to 

a  degree  that  must  lie  recognized  as  soon  as  his 
guests  are  within  its  extensive  limits  The  ta- 
ble is  well  and  lit)  rally  supplied  with  those 
delicacies  that  can  be  found  only  at  a  first  class 
resmt.  The  large  additions  to  the  hotel  have 
given  ample  room  for  at  least  several  hundred 
more  guests.  The  pavillion  has  been  so  im- 
proved by  the  splendid  and  wide  promanade  on 
the  water  side  that  it  is  unexceptionable,  and 

apl — 4m 


large  enough  for  all  to  realize  its  advantages. 
We,  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Petersburg,  and 
other  Virginia  cities  must  acknowledge  this  re- 
sort to  be  vastly  superior  to  any  other  place 
within  the  range  of  convenience  to  our  men  of 
business,  who  should  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages,  so  accessible  and  safe  as  it  is,  for 
a  sojourn  during  the  summer. 

We  most  cordially  commend  to  all  a  visit  10 
the  Hygeia,  and  assure  the.ii  that  they  will  find 
Mr.  Phcebus  ready  a  d  capable  of  confirming 
our  assurance  in  this  respect. 

F.  W.  M.  Holliday,  ;overnor  of  Va.;  E.  O. 
Nohing.  Thomas  \V.  McCance,  P.  H.  Mayo 
Charles  D.  Hill,  Bradley  T.  Johnson,  Norman 
Randolph, Jas.  A.  <  owardin, John  F.  Lay, John 
B.  Puree!!,  W.W.  Crump,  T.  M.  R  Talcott.Geo. 
W.  Allen,  J.  Davenport,  Jr.,  A.  Shaw,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Win.  Mahone,  N.  M.  Osborne,  David  Dunlop, 
Ed.  ('.  V enable, Chas.  F.  Collier,  Robf.  11.  Jones, 
Jr.,  Petersburg,  Va. 

V.  D.  Groner,  T.  H.  Webb,  J.  W.  McCanick, 
Ro.  W.  Hughes,  J.  S  Braxton,  W.  C.  Marrow, 
Norfoll;,  1'.;. 

Jas.  (r.  Bain,  E.  G.  Ghio , Portsmouth,  Va. 

Win.  .J.  Robertson,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Samuel  II  .Gaidner    Warrenlon,  Va. 
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Warm  Spring  are  now  open,  and  will  lie  kept  opsi 

UNTIL  THE   FIFTEENTH   OF  OCTOBER, 

The  above  is  a  correct  view  of  the  Ladies'  Bath.  The  Gentlemen's 
Bath  is  a  similar  one,  only  noi  quite  so  large.  There  is  a  flew  ot'  Six 
Thousand  Gallons  of  Warm  Sulphur  Water  per  minute. 

THE  FINEST  WARM  SULPHUR  BATH   IN  THE  WORLD. 
A  SPECIFIC  FOR 

Neuralgia,   Dyspepsia,    G  iut   and    Rheumatism. 

Pamphlets  can  be  had  of  Purcell,  Ladd  &  Co.,  Richmond  :  Coleman 
,\&  Roger*  and  A.  J.  Gosman,  druggists,  Baltimore ;  Messrs.  Wyeth  & 
.Rro.,  druggists,  Philadelphia  ;  or  of  the  Proprietor. 

BUY  YOUR  TICKETS  TO  MILLBORO  DEPOT 

And  take  vour  choice  of  Stages  or  Private  Hacks — for  which  apply  at 
Office  of  Hotels  Millboro.  ^  JOHN  L.  EUBANK, 

june^2t  Proprietor. 


ROCKBRIDGE  ALUM  SPRINGS,  VA. 


(OPEN  JUNE  1st.) 


JAMES  A.  FEAZIEE,  Owner  and  Proprietor. 
Mr.  W.   A.   LEWIS;,  ......  Cashier. 

Prof  J  *  DAVIS,  .  •  (of  University  of  Va.)  Resident  Physician. 
C  .  \  oBB.  '.  .  -  •  ■  ■  General  Manager. 
J.    W.   BAYLISS "        Caterer. 

Read  what  the  'Medical  Savans'  say  of  the  Celebrated  Waters. 

Dr.  Noel,  lw    .  Physician.— "I  regret  at  this  lime  I  cannot  give 

profession  and  the  public  the    I  -'   cIobb  attention,   tor  I  have 

given  more  than  ordinarv  attention  to  this  subject,  as  two  years  azo.  an  invalid 
and  consumptive,  so  pronounced  by  six  physicians  of  Baltimore,  1  sought  these 
springs  as  a  dernier  remrt,  and  returned  in  lour  months  a  convalescent.  I  have, 
therefore,  g^od  cause  t<>  ;r  the  action  of  the  waters. 

seen  it  arrested  in  its  1  -  -  I  have  seen  softening 
of  the  tubercles  arrested.  I  have  seen  the  Consecutive  Bronchitis  arrested.  I 
have  seen  ratients  sain  in  flesh  and  health. 

Bronchitis.— Catarrhal— Su;.;ira'ive— and  Rheumatic  Bronchitis  I  have  seen 
cured,  and  cured  permanently. 

-  .MF't.A.— Glandular  Enlargements.  Scrofulous  Ulcers.  Scrofulus  Eruptions. 
Scrofulous  Discharges  from  Ears  a  ■:...  1  have  seen  yield  most  rapidly, 

aud  permanent  cures  result. 

CERTIFICATES. 

There  are  many  persons  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  read 
the  certificates  contained  in  the  pamphlets  of  the  different  springs;  and.  in  fact, 
to  such  an  extent  has  this  practice  of  giving  certificates  been  carried,  that  be- 
tween advertising  quacks  and  venders  of  patent  medicines,  the  daily  prints  are 
filled  ad  nattseum. 

As  thoughtful  men,  we  cannot,  therefore,  ask  any  community  t  npon 

our  certificates  alone,  but  ■  to  be  truste     upon  the  certificates  and  le.ter.s 

of  the  following  erudue  and  accomplished  members  of  the  med  cal  profession. 

DR   JXME>  L.  CABELL,  Prof,  in  the  Med.  Department, 

DR.  T.  GAJLLARO  VHOMaS\  Profe&a  of  Thysiei 

and  -  '•'.      •"  __      .    , 

DR.  THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMET.  Surgeon  in  charge  Woman  s  Stale 

DR    V.  M.  PALLEM.  Professorof  0  '  M  liege. 

DR.  THOMAS  MADDEN,  Professor  of  the  Institute  of  Medicine,  Xashvill' 

Melical  College. 

And  letters  from  such  old  and  experienced  men  as  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartright. 
New  Orleans,  La..  Dr.  J.  J.  Clark,  of  Si  Mo.,  and  Dr.  Ailson,  ot  Balti- 

more, Ml.  .  , 

Dr..  Cartright. — "'In  truth  I  know  of  no  waters  in  turope  or  America  so  ncli 
in  medical  substance-  as  that  of  the  Rockbridge  Springs 

Dr    Cabell.—"  It  is  indeed  admitted  that  a  more  or  less  considerable  propor- 
tion of  ca;es  of  inveterate  chronic  For  which  relief  is  sought  by  ih 
of  that  water,  derive  no  permanent  benefit  from  it.  but  it  is  undeniable  that  an 
unusually  large  proportion  of  grave  and  obstinate  eases,    which   baffle  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  the  healins  art.  are  annually  cured  at  your  Spri  igs. 

Dr..  Thomas  — "  I  would  state  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  as- 
tringenr  a-id  tonic  Mineral  Waters  which   I  have  ever  emploj 

Dr.  Emmet.— ■■  I  know  of  no  Mineral  Water  bo  effica  ions."  *  *  '  *  * 
••  I  have  used  both  the  water  and  dried  preparati  -■  in  private  practice. 

and  in  the  Woman"-  B    -    ital,  for  several  years,  to  my  entire  satisfaction.-' 

Dr.  M.vnnEN-.— "The  investigation  I  have  given  the  watering  places  tn  Wis 
ait,j  'ries.  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  none  have  claims  super, 

the  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs.  Va. 

Dr.  Wu.sox.  of  Bait  -  :   "  I  am  in  the  habit  of  sending  more  patients 

to  the  Rockbridge  Alum  8       ngs     ;an  anvwhere  e  - 

g^g"  Postoffice  as  above.    Send  for  Pamphlets. 

jy— 2* 


NOW  FOR  SALE. 

My  pigs  are  from  the  very  choicest  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the  banner  county 
of  New  Jersey  on  pigs.  The  Jersey  tted  is  just  what  the  fanners  of  the  South 
want,  viz:  a  pig  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  hue,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
very  prolific,  good  mothers,  hardy,  and  not  subject  to  mange  or  hog  cholera. 

fi@°  PRICE,  only  $12  a  pair,  two  to  four  months  old. 

Houiaii  fowls  Eggs  for  l&teMig, 

As  a  Tabi .e  Fowl.  Unequalled!  As  a  Later.   Unexcelled! 

Eggs  packed  in  boxes  or  baskets  made  for  the  purpose,  and  safe  arrival 
garatiteed,  only  $2.50  a  dozen. 

HAVE  RECEIVED  TEX  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  EXHIBITIONS! 

fit®""  I  also  breed  a  few  choice  Jersey  Cattle,  beautiful  Pea  Fowl.  English 
Beagles,  Scotc^  Collies.  Setters.  Pointers. 

\VM.  L    BRADBURY, 

"MONTCLAIR  FARM," 

Ap— tf Xason,  Orange  Co  ,  Va. 

TOBACCO    GROWERS" 

Will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  Baugh  i  Sons,  free  of  charge,  a  ,-pecial 
formula  for  making  at  home  a  high  grade-  manure  for  tobacco,  which  will  con- 
tain, i!  properly  mixed,  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  t^n  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  available  bone  phosphate,  four  to  fLe  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
Farmers  can  buy  these  ingredients  for  much  less  money  than  they  are  i  aying 
for  mixed  fertilizers  of  same  graif.  and,  at  the  same  time,  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  just  what  their  fertilizer  is  composed  of. 

If  any  one  should  want  less  ammonia  and  more  bone  phosphate  or  potash,  we 
can  furnish  a  formula  to  suit  them.      Call  upou  or  address 

baugh:  &  sons, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES, 

No.  103  SOUTH  STREET, 

BA.3L,Ti:M:  O  IR.E. 
Ap — 6ni 

VIRGINIA  AGENCY  ~~ 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Cash  Assets,  over  $1 150,000. 

INSURES  ONLY    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES,    AND    FARM    BUILDINGS 

AND  THEIR  CONTENTS.  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CROPS. 
AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING.     SECURITY 
PERFECT.     Correspondence  and  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 
tion will  be  given. 

Extract  from  Charter,  Article  2:    "'This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of   Insuring  Farmers'    Dwellings.    Private    Residences,    Barns    a   d    other    Out 
buildings  with  their  contents."   and  is  strictly  confined   to  this  class  ot  property. 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent, 
Ap — tf  Eleventh  ami  Bank  Streets   Richmond,  Va. 
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PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WARRANTED  PURE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHARLESTONS.  C. 

JggT'For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adgers  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  DO.,  Agents, 

NORFOLK,    "V.A.. 

A.  E.  ADDISON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ALEXAIsm?;IA3    STJ±. 

LEE  &  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

sept-tt 


WILLIAM     DAFFRON, 

Offics  ani  Wareroom,  1433  Main  St., 

MATTRESS  and  UPHOLSTERY  ROOMS,  16, 18  and  20  N.  15th  St., 
RICHMOND,  VA. 

II1ENITUEB,   QIEP1TS,   BEDDING, 

Largest  Assortment !    Lowest  Prices !    Superior  Quality ! 

FOR  CASH,  OR  Otf  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS. 

Always  on  hand  onp  hundred  Chamber  Sets  at  prices  from  $22  to  $200.  Office, 
Dining  and  Kitchen  Furniture.  Parlor  Suits,  in  raw  silk,  hair,  cloth,  rep,  terry, 
etc.  Matting  direct  from  the  Importers,  from  18  to  45  cents — finest  in  the  market. 
Window  Shades,  Children's  Carriages  ;  Cabinet-Makers'  Supplies  of  every  de- 
scription, such  as  Perforated  and  Russian  Leather  Chair  Seats  (Cane  for  Job 
Work),  Glue,  Drawers,  Knobs  (fancy).  Locks,  etc.  Also,  French  and  German 
Looking  Glass  Plates.     Will  duplicate  New  York  prices. 

WILLIAM  DAFFRON",  1438  Main  Street. 

8@P'Orders  by  mail  promptly  attended  to. 
may — 3mos 


Canal  Street  from  Sixth  to  Seventh, 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA. 

Engines,  Portable  and  Stationery  ; 
Saws  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  Boilers,  Cast- 
ings of  Brass  and  Iron.  Forgings,  etc.  ; 
Machinery  for  Gold  and  Coal  Mines, 
Blast  Fun, aces,  &c.  Our  GINNING 
and  THRESHING  ENGINES 
^^are  absolutely  tree  from  sparks,  being 
ittB^  furnished  with  our  new  patent  spark 
extinguisher,  a  device  by  which  the 
sparks  are  forced  downward  over  a  reservoir  of  water  and  extinguished,  without 
the  use  of  wire  gauge.  See  report  annexed,  from  the  Committee  on  Machinery, 
at  the  Richmond  Fair,  which  closed  Nov.  1,  1878:  "W.  E.  Tanner  &  Co.  ex- 
hibit an  engine  which  seems  to  have  well  nigh  every  point  needed  to  make  it  com- 
plete, viz: — portability,  being  mounted  on  wheels  with  broad  tires,  all  iron  :  sim- 
plicity of  working  parts;  safety  against  sparks  by  anew  and  ingenious  arrange- 
ment ;  apparatus  to  put  out  fire  should  one  occur — a  hose  attachment  and  steam- 
jet  to  lint  room  in  a  gin-house,  and  an  expansion  frame.  These  points,  combined 
with  the  superior  style  of  workmanship,  render  it  worthy  of  the  superiority,  and 
we  therefore  award  to  it  the  premium  of  $40  and  diploma." 

Repair  work  solicited  and  promptly  done.    Other  things  being  equal,  encourage 
Southern  institutions. 

send  for  Illustrated  Catalogues,  which  are  furnished  free. 

WM.  E.  TANNER  &  CO. 


may- 


WI1NGO,     ELLET  I       «Sc    CRUMP, 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IN 
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C.  E.  Wingo,  ) 
J.  S.  Ellett,  > 
J.  I).  Crump.) 


1308     IS/I-A-IIST 


STREET, 

Richmond,  Va. 
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RETAIL  STORE,  1000  MAIN  STREET. 


Inaestruutime  ly  FIRE  or  ACIDS. 


Da  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 

H.  W.  JOHNS'  Celebrate.!  ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS,  ready 
for  use—  finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.  The  best  ROOF  PAINT 
in  the  world — makes  leaky  roofs  and  walls  watertight 

OUk    PACKAGES    CONTAIN    FROM    10    to    12    PER    CENT.    MORE 
PAINT  than  is  usually  sold  for  same  quantity.     Also.  ASBESTOS  ROOFING, 
light,  strong  and  easily  applied.  Boiler  Covering.  Steam  Packing,  s.c- 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE:  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

F.     II.     WILSON,     Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  Lid. 
mh-lvr  __ 

TEL  EPHb.isi  E  Si 

^JdMAA;«1    fVfl?«n     OtliSJiW    IMriSOVLU    UUl'KLL^ 

^SpSClftl  Ulter.  COiLEII  mj:iali«.  TKLEPHOIK 
s  the  fineft  in  Ibe  world,  and  the  only  completely  ? 

need  instrument:  with  fepringCall Attachment, made  by  practical 

achinist son  Ecientincpnncinlet:  warranted  to  work  one  mile. 

.  in  the  weather.    We  will  send  to  one  address  one  sample  n-t. 

omprising  two  Telephones,  two  wainut  holders,  six  copper  bound  ii.bu'.ators- 

and  200  feet  heavy  wire,  at  35  percent-  discount  from  regular  rates, 

which  is  S3,  for  thejS-4.  instruments.  .  Ihis  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time 

_Jon!v.  simply  to  introduce  our  instruments;  thev  will  soon  be  sufficiently  well 

:.  known  to  sell  through  the  trade,  and  we  shall  then  be  ob'.ijed  to  strictly  maintain  — 

-dinarv  intelligence  can  put  them  upbv  following  directions  sent  with  each  pa:r 

lOOO  of  these  instruments,  and  have  hundreds  ot  testimonials  . 
parts  of  the  country.  We  guarantee  all  instruments  sold.  Foranv  Telephone  that  fails  to  work,  we  w:il  refund  th- 
inonev  and  pav  aUcharecs.     A>k  anv  Commercial  Azencv,  and  yon  will  find  we  are  pood  tor  all  we  agree  to  do.  1"-:- 
agea>c.    Name  this  paper  when  you  write.    Kent,  \Voodman«fc  Co,,  25  Congre6»si„  Boston,  Ma^ 


jut  *^^y»      ^(^10 

THIRTY  SOUTHDOWN  BUCK  LAMBS 

Ewes  are  bred  direct  from  the  Morris  importations  from  the  flock  of  Jonas 
Webb.  The  lambs  are  by  a  pure  Walsingham  Buck,  whose  dam  was  the  best 
ewe  in  the  prize  pen  of  Southdowns  sent  over  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  by 
Lord   Walsingham.      This 

Wefe&«WaM&gMm  Grass 

has  produced  some  of  the  best  Southdowns  ever  bred.     Prices  very  low.     Ad- 
dress 

M.  G.  ELLZEY. 
An — tf  Blaeksburg,  Montgomery  '  ■■■  Va. 

Specialties  for  Farmers! 

HPZE^-ZRL  millet. 

Clean  ~eed  of  this  valuable  forage  plant,  first  brought  to  general  notice  by  my  introduction  las 
year— price,  by  mail,  per  lb.,  81.00;  2  lbs.  81.50:  5  Hkl,  83.00.  Special  price  fur  large  lots  by 
Express. 

BLO"N"T'S    PROLIFIC    COIRTNT, 

A  valuable  nev  Field  Corn,  th  •  result  of  careful  selection  and  cross-fertilization  for  many  years  ; 
bears  from  four  to  nine  ears  on  a  stalk;  described  in  A  March.)    Price  by 

mail,  postpaid,  per  lb   "5c:  3  lbs.  82.<'0. 

OH'rF  VS  o  <  K4.KT  ft  \(,  tf  r»  WD.— Bitter  than  c  >rn  for  feeding  hogs,  sheep,  and  pool- 
try,  will  yield  three  times  as  miny  bushels  per  acre.  Price,  60  cents  per  quart,  by  mail,  prepaid; 
S2.00  per  ;  1       I  pat  bushel. 

PKICKliT  COtfFKKV — Re.-ommmded  for  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  stock,  and  for  in- 
creasing  the  milk  of  cows ;  enormous  y  productive.    Pri  per  lb.,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

COXPTOST'S  E1KI.V  FICLD  CO  it  If —Was  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition, 
where  it  received  honorable  m  intion  for  its  extreme  earliness.  Price,  50  cents  per  quart,  by  mail, 
prepaid  ;  51.25  per  peek  ;  13.50  p^r  busbel. 

Special  Circular  describing  Pearl  millet,  Chufas.  etc,  free  by  mail  to  all  applicants.  Also,  my 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  uarden,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds,  New  and  Rare  Plants 
etc    etc. 

WM.  H.  CARSON,  Seedsman, 

Ap— tf  125  Chambers  St.    N.   T 


S.  S.  BRADFORD.  TRAVERS  DANIEL. 

IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THOROUGHBRED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
MERINO     SHEEP, 

.A  INT  33 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  by 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL, 

jan  ly  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 

ra®  iwfiiii  ©mi©, 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Established  in  1878, 

Devoted  to   the  interest  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  New  Remedies,  and 

representing  the 

REGULAR  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Belonging  to  no  School  or  Clique,  the  Clinic  is  independent  and  un- 
biased in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  profession. 

The  Clinic  contains  Original  Articles,  Clinical  Lectures,  Clinical 
Cases,  Hospital  Reports,  Translations,  &c.  Special  mention  is  made  of 
New  Remedies  and  Surgical  appliances  of  recent  introduction.  The 
Clinic  aims  to  keep  its  readers  up  to  the  times. 

CONiRIBUTIONS  SOLICITED  FROM   ALL  QUARTERS- 

Circulating  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  generally  in 
the  entire  Southern  and  Western  States,  The  Clinic  claims  to  be  the 

VERY  BEST  MEDIUM  FOR  ADVERTISERS. 

Subscriptions  received  for  any  length  of  time. 

TERMS: 

One  year,  in  advance,         .         .         .         .         .  $1  50 

On  trial,  four  months,     .         .         .         .         •         .         .50 

Single  Copy,      ........  15 

J8@°*  No  specimen  copies  sent,  except  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 

Ac  dress  all  communications  to 

C.  A.  BRYCE,  M.  D., 

June— 3t  506  A7;  Second  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ORCHILLA    GUANO, 

A  True  Bird  Guano, 

RICH  IS  PHOSPHATES,  ALKUIAE  SILTS  A.\D  POTASH. 

JOHN  B.  RUSSELL,  IMPORTER, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

$25  PER  TON  CASH. 


jy.aug.sep.mh.apr-my 


BEHOLD!    Now  is  the  Accepted  Tiras  to  go  to 

ARKANSAS. 

\oa  will  find  there  good  lands  tor  raising 

Wheat,  Corn,"  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Grasses  and  Tobacco, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  finest  Cotton  Lands  to  be  found  anywhere.     No  better 
Timbered  State  in  the  United  States.     It  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Froit  Raising. 
From  8300  to  $600  made  in  raising  Ear  y  I  |  shipping  to  Northern  markets 

over  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  Its  mild,  short  win- 
ters renders  Stock  raisins  cheap  and  profitable.  LANDS  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Ten  years'  credit  to  actual-settlers,  when  desired.  Ten  per  cent,  dis- 
count to  short  time,  and  20  per  cent,  to  cash  purchasers.  Don't  determine  upon 
a  location  before  writing  to  or  calling  on 

THOMAS     ESSEX,   L*.nu  Commissioner.  Little  Rock.  Arkansas. 

Office  next  to  Union   Depot.     Hotel  at  Depot,   giving  special  ra'es  to  land 
seekers.      ___ ap — Onvs 

INCREASE  OF  WHEAT  ECONOMY 

IX  CORN  CULTIVATION. 


THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW. 


This  Harrow  took  the  highest  Centennial  Award  given  to  Harrows.  It  Never 
Clogs;  pulverizes  fifty  per  cent,  more  and  better  than  any  Harrow  ever  made. 
Cultivates  corn,  potatoes,  wheat  and  oats  after  they  are  above  the  ground  with 
perfect  safety,  and  largely  increases  their  yield.  Fifty  thousand  farmers  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  States  are  using  it.  Southern  farmers  find  it  to  be  ex- 
actly what  they  want.     Prices  reduced.     Apply  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet  to 

THE  THOMAS  SMOOTHING  HARROW  CO., 

mh— tf 

Geneva,  N.  T. 


BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses.     The 

Blackhawk   Trotting   and   Riding  Stock.  The   Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 

—  AND  — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLTONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  will  let. them  to  pay- 
ing business  men  or  to  club-  on'tertus  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  for 
service. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  can  send  fur  Catalogue. 

feh-ly  S.  W.  JE^iCKLjri,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

ZDEVOUNT    O^TTILIE 

S  H  R  O  P  S  H~I  H.  El       S  II  £J  £S  F 

FOR  SALE. 

Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 

Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull.  "Master  James.'* 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at.  Birming- 
ham in  July,  ISTti.  i  he  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  iie-t  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams -the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  VValdberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  '"tate  of  New  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices.  &c..  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  N.  KEMfON, 

feh-12mos   Sabbot  Island  Postoffice.   Goochland  Co..  Va. 

WALRUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

03  02,  C£}  S31  22  2^     "ap  ^T  02.  r^  r^  ^^  ^3  9 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
Buck    two  year  old.  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families. Seventeens 
and  Sallies. 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a  splendid  Poland  China 
Boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 

oct— tf ___«_______ Augusta  Co.,   Va. 

WSBDEK'S  SCALE  FAlfORY~ 

RAILROAD,    HAY,    COAL,    CATTLE,    PLATFORM 
and  COLX  I  ER  SCALES  of  every  description. 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTENDED    TO. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

JESSE    MARDEN. 
55  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY, 

J^ISTID    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  AND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

FREDERICKSB  URG,   VA . , 

Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and.  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  northern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


C^TT  m,E_ 

AYRSHIRES.— Two  splendid  balls;  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
fild,  and  both  sired  by  the  "Duke  of  Charlton,'"  first  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  (ALDERNEYSi-  Bills  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
and  Heifers  in  calf,  also  Yearlings  and  Calves  in  season  ;  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C.  C.  Herd  Reg- 
ister. Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  by  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS. — Lambs  for  sale  in  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROPSHIRES.— Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck. 

SOUTHDOWNS, — Lambs  from  select  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram.  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

fifegp""  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms. 

SWINE— 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESSEX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POTJL.TRY. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz: 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..$1  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks.  "  "  ...  2  50 
Brown  Chinese  Geese, '5  "  ..300 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties   are  also  for  sale. 


All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
are  to  go  safely  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders;  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
the  State.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mn iy  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


WATT    &    CA.LL, 

1513  and  1520  FRANKLIN  STREET,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

PLOWS.  PLOW  CASTINGS 

AND 

Agricultural  Implements, 

WATT   PLOWS— Cheapest  and    Best  in  use  as 

Turning  Plows    or  for  Cotton,  torn  or 

Tolmeco. 

Genuine  Ma'ta  Shovel  Plows,  with  improvement  for  regulat- 
ing depth,  the  best  Shovel  Plows  in  use.     Shovels,  Bull  Tongues,  ' 
Tongue?,  &c,  for  same. 

Having  accepted  the  agency  for  D.  M.  Osborne  &  Go's 

Mowers,  Reapers  and  Self-Binders, 

We  offer  them  at  reduced  prices,  and  as 

THE  BEST  MACHINES  IN  USE 

For  LIGHTNESS  OF    DRAFT.  THOROUGHNESS  OF  WORK, 
DURABILITY,  &c     Every  Machine  warranted. 

WHEEL-RAKES  AND  GLEANERS, 

Of  the  most   approved  pattern,  and    at  bottom    prices.     Every  farmer 
should  have  one  of  these.     Thev  will  more  than  save   the  cost  in  one 


REVOLVING  HAY  RARES.  very  low. 

WELL  FIXTURES,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  CULTIVATORS, 
HARROWS,  GRAIN    CRADLES.   GRASS  BLADES. 
CRADLE  FINGERS,   WEEDING   AND   HILL- 
ING HOES,  SHOVELS,  SPADES,  &c. 

Catalogue  and  price  sent  to  any  address. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 


ie — tf 


WATT  &  CALL. 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STAR   Q  BRAND" 

COMPLETE  TOBACCO  MANURE. 


THIS  FERTILIZER  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 

COMPLETE  FERTILIZER   FOR  TOBACCO, 

and  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  result,  of  fourteen  years' study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  that  plant, aided  by  careful  and  thorough  experiments  and 
the   best  chemical   ability  in    the   country.     It    is  composed  of  the  best 
grades  of  the  different   materials    known  to  the  trade,  in  such    physical 
condition  as  we  have  found   to  be   best  suited   to  the  wants  <>f  this  crop, 
and  so  apportioned  as  to  give  the  plant  an  early  and   healthy  start,  sus- 
tain it  in  a  thrifty  and   growing  condition  throughout  the  season,  i 
the  injurious  effect  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and   make  a  crop  \\ . 
ever  and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  making  rich,  leathery,  hi 
Tobacco,  of  fine  texture,  on  soils  adapted  to  Lhe  growth  of  shipping  and 
manufacturing  grades,  and  fine,  silky,  bright  wrappers  on  lighter  lands, 
suitable  lor  "brights" — always  ripening  early  and  curing  well,  and  never 
chaffV  or  coarse      It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years,  and  has 
had  the  unqualified  approval  of  nearly  every  planter  who  has  used  it. 

We  offer  this  Fertilizer,  with   great  confidence,  for  use  on  the  To- 
bacco crop  to  be  planted  in  ls79,  with  assurance  that  it  is  in  all  resj 
fully  equal   to  what  it    has   been  in    the  past.     Knowing   the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  being  made  here  in  Richmond  un- 
der our  immediate  personal  supervision,  we  can  and  do 

GUARANTEE    THE    STANDARD. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Star-Brand  Fertilizers, 
may_tf  13^2  CARY  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

liT  SHELLERS  A\D  (MX  HILLS 

FOR  HAXD  OR  POWER. 

OVEB    SO.OOO    ITST    -CTST 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  mc 
paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  85,  MILLS  812. 

Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descript: 
lars. 

LIVE  -A.G-E3STTS  "W-A.3XTTIEID. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  founders,  Pittebarg,   Pa. 
We  know  Messrs.   Livingston   &   Co.  are   reliable.— Pub- 
isher  of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oc-ly 


J.  J.  TURNER.  J.  D.  KEILEY.  Jr.  J.  TURNER.  Jr. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO'S 

"Excelsior," 
"Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate,' ' 

"Pure  Dissolved  Bones. " 


ESTABLISHED  1S2S. 


TO  TOBACCO  PLANTERS. 


Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  the  Far- 
mer—ombining  a '1  the  stimulating  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  the  ever-durable  iertilizing 
properties  of  Bones  and  fine  dry  powder,  prepared  expressly  for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any 
quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close-calculating  Farmers,  after 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  experience,  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other  popular  fertilizers,  that 
an  application  of  100  pounds  of  "EXCELSIOR"  is  equal  to  200  pounds  of  any  other  lertilizer  or 
guano,  and  therefore  fully  100  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Uniformity  of  Quality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

■SS^Farrners  can  only  he  secure  from  inferior  imitations  by  seeing  that  every  Bag  is  Branded 
■with  our  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Red  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS. 


Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is 

RICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 

Than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  ex<  ept  our  EXCELSIOR,  and  is  made  with  the  same  care  and  su- 
pervision ;  uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  order  for  drilling.  We  have 
also  a  verv  superior  qualitv  of 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

And  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  high  grade  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 

nib— 6. 


•;:::-:  "fill 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 

Stndjir  K.c:z'.:::.e. 


wmbe" 

miiled  FREE  to 

aU  applicants.    It  con-> 

tains  2  colored  plates.  SUiengn 

abont  150  paces,  and  fall  descriptions 

prices  and  directions  for  planting  over  1200 

varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Bos?s.  E:;. 

Iovaloable  to  all.     Send  for  it.    '    Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 

HEALING  SPRINGS.  Bath  Coc.v- 
tt.  Va.,  are  xow  ofen\  Facili- 
ties for  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
guests  have  been  made  for  the  present 
season,  first-class  in  all  respects.  A 
new  line  of  light  vehi  ;les  for  passengers 
only,  and  wagons  for  baggage,  has^een 
established  from  Covington  depot  to 
the  Springs.  For  pamphlets,  applv  to 
PCECELL.  LADD  s  CO.,  Richmond, 
or  to  myself  at  the  Springs.  M.  W. 
WALLACE.  Agent.  ju— 2t 

COTSWOLD   RAMS. 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  Yearlings  and 
one  or  two  two-year-old  full-blood  Cots- 
wold  Earns  by  mv  imported  buck. 
"  E.'  B.  HAXALL. 

ap-tf  Gordonsville.  Va. 

FOR    S^ILE. 

Ladie-i  and  Gents'  Riding  and 
Driving  Horses,  Heavy  Draft 
Horses,  Short-Horns,  Cotewolds 
sheep  i  some  Imported  .  Berk- 
shire and  E~ex  hogs,  Brouze  Tur- 
key eggs  So  per  13,  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  13  for  -32.50  or  2*3  for 
•84  ;  Pekin    Duck   eggs  sarae  price. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIX. 

my-tf         Charlottesville,  Va. 

Establish  eel     l?*Oi>. 

The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is  Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try. New  and  Standard  Varieties  of 
Small  Fruit  Piant-.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed-  ; 
ling — a  Eare Strawberry.  I  have  spare  1 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best  stock,  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  theirorder.  Bronze  land 

and  Water  Fowls,  and  Fancy  Pigeons,  j 
•^  rite  for  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.    S  .v 
vou  saw  this  in  Plant  ■mer- 

H.  G.  BREESE, 
Box  50,  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  Farm. 

ap-ly  Re-  C       N   Y. 


STEAM    ENGINES, 

1  B.  FitiiirSli,  Irk,  P», 
Cheapest  an  .  I  pur-  | 

poses — sun    .:■.  strong,    nddu- 
rable.    Also  Horse  Pow- 
ers and  Gin  Gear. 

SAW.Gr.IST  A2TD  COB  »^  ~ 

Mill*.  Gixs,   Pbxsses 

[achi.IKKK  cener- 
ally.   Inquiries  promptly  ■ 

red. 

_  m  VerticalEngines.with  or  without  &  g- 
i\P  wheels,  very  ,.<.nveni-  /r?^.  s.  Tr- 

ent, eeonomi 
complete  in  ever 
tail,    te--     :.  I 
cheapest  Vert- 
ical 

-  •  ngine 

eadv  for 

id.  ' 


Fig,  2. 
The  Farquhar  Separator 


!  Ehtahpt 


[H  _r-  iated  I 


AND 

award'eo"" 
separators,  ^^^^gP'  Paris  Exposition. 

kend  for  nicjtrawd  CitoJogoe.    Address  A-B.Fafpiiar,  Tort, Pa. 

•  1  V  . 
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NO.  R.  JETER. 

PRODrCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 
N    .  -'  I         -      cor.  Gary. 

Eichmond,  Va. 
Solicits  consignments  of  Tobacco, 
Grain,  and  other  Country  Produce. 
Personal-  attention  given  to  all  sa'es. 
and  returns  made  promptly.  Grain  rag< 
furnished  at  usual  rates  upon  applica- 
tion.  iu — 'm   s 

Fine  Stock  and  Eggs 

FOR    SALE. 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  pedigree  stock 
I  _  '  |  er  pair. 

ESSEX  PIGS  of  the  best  strains,  r- " 
per  pair- 

HOUDAN  and  BLACK  B.  R.  GAME 
EGGS  at  $3  per  dozen.  All  warranted 
genuine. L.  R.  DICKINSuX. 


AGENTS.  READ  THIS. 


pie  free.   Addresa  SB 

mar — 6  *tt 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  Choice  Selections: 

The  Towakda  Eureka  Mower, 
which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair, 
and  I  believe  superior  to  all  others 
on  the  market.  It  tedders  the 
hay  after  cutting  it,  which  causes 
it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  thau 
after  other  mowers,  and  is  easy  of 
draft.  Russell's  Celebkated  Mas- 
sillox  Thresher.  Thomas'  Supe- 
rior Hay  Rake.  The  Farmer's 
Friend  Drill,  which  has  superior  at- 
tachments for  fertilizers  and  small 
seed  so  win  2.  Sulky  Plows,  Plows. 
Harrows.  Corx  Shelleks.  Sulky  Cultivators.  an-J  Farm  Impiemexts  in  gen- 
eral. Also.  Jennings  ^c  Crenshaw's  improved  patented  Mill  Bush.  Price  $12. 
Best  Farm  Force  Pump.     Landis'  Celebrated  Fan  Blower  for  Blacksmiths. 

Foit  the  Ladies. — The  superior  Light  Running.  Durable  and  Cheap  White 
Sewing  Machine.  Williamatic  Spool  Cotton,  best  for  machine  and  general  work, 
and  C rep's  Patent  He  I  Spring. 
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OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW. 


No.  10 

No.  -20. 
No.  40. 


8c. 

5 

10 

27 

18c. 

. 

15 

35 

20c 

8 

17 

40 

50 


july-ly 


JOHW  13.  CSK1S1NSH.A.W, 

Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent.  >»o.  16  Ninth  S;.  Richmond,  Va. 


For    Sale. 


Fifteen  choice  SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS,  sired  by  imported  Wal-ingham  Rams, 
and  from  Maple  Shape  and  other  pure  bred  Ewes.  Also  some  choice  EV\ES. 
RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.  Choice  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  my  fine  "Sallib," 
'Sweet  Seventeen"'  and  "Lahy  Clermont''  Sows,  sired  by  the  best  imported 
Boars.     SHORTHORN  CATTLE  of  all  ages.  ice.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

A.,  m.  bow3XA.:v. 


jnlv — 


■Belt.evue  Stock  Farm."  Waynesboro.  Va. 
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CALF  SEATS  $2.50  EXTRA. 

Manufacture  all  kinds 
SADDLE*  A>  D  HABMKSN, 

Catalogut-s  furnished  to  the  Trade 
.onlv. 
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FOUR  SOUTHDOWN  BUCK  LAMBS, 

(WALSINGHAM   SIRE) 

$10  EACH. 


ONE  SHORTHORN  RILL  CALF, 

BY  RALEIGH.  TEX  WEEKS  OLD,  AND  OUT  OF    BERTHA 
SECOND  (A  FAMOUS  MILKER),  $40. 


ONE  SHORTHORN  BULL, 

ELEVEN  MONTHS,  BY  RALEIGH,  DAM  BERTHA  3d,  $50. 

N.  BERKELEY, 
Farmer,  Agr.  and  Mec.  College, 

july — it  Blacksburg.  Va. 

PAUTOP'S     HIG-H     SCHOOL, 

NEAR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Young  Men  and  Boys  carefully  taught  and  prepared  for  Business, 

College  or  the  University. 

ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  per  half  Session.     Send  for  Circular. 

Address,  Rev.  EDGAR  WOODS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

References. — Prof.  C  S.  Venable,  Prof.  W.  E.  Peters,  University  of  Va. ; 
Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bait.  ;  Miss  Sarah  N.  Ran- 
dolph, Patapseo  Female  Inst.,  Md.  ;  Senator  Thurman,  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  Wash, 
city:  Rev.  Win.  Dinwiddie.  Alexandria;  Rev.  Leander  Woods,  Norfolk;  Rev. 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  Petersburg  ;  Hon.  W.  J.  Robertson,  Charlottesville;  Dr.  John 
R.  Woods.  Hon.  J.  A.  Early,  Dr.  John  R.  Baylor.  Albemarle  Co.,  Va ;  Miss 
Mary  J.  Baldwin,  Augusta  Female  Sein.,  Staunton;  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney,  Rev.  Dr. 
Atkinson.  Hampden  Sidney:   Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  Rockbridge  Baths.     july-2mos 

TERMS   FOR   ADVERTISING: 

One  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion. ..$2  00        \i,  page,  six  months » $55  0* 

1  square  of  ten  lines  for  six  months 10  00  ;     %  page,  one  year 100  00 

i  square  of  ten  lines  Jor  one  y^a<-     15  00      1    page,  single  insertion 20  (M) 

^  page  six  months 30  00      1     page,  six  months 100  00 

'4  page  oDevtar S>  00      1    page,  one  year 180  00 

Ou:side  back  Covei,  double  rales:  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.  No  adTertise- 
ments  tak"u  for  front  cover. 

>"o  chaife  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted  for  less  than*  three  months.  Transient  advertisers,  rash  in  ad- 
vance. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  25th  day  of  the  monih  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    Wi  a.  :.ire  strictly  to  our  printed  rates. 


BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS ! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 


p  A  $75  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $40;  a  $50  Black  Llama-Lace 
Point  for  $35 ;  a  $45  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $25 ;  a  $35  Black 
Llama-Lace  Point  for  $20;  a  $33  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $18  ;  a 
$27  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $16;  a  $25  Black  Llama-Lace  Point 
for  $14,  a  $20  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $12;  a  $10  Black  Llama- 
Lace  Point  for  $6  ;  a  $9  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $5  ;  a  $7  Black 
Llama-Lace  Point  for  $4.f>0  ;  a  $6  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $4. 

The  above  articles  must  be  sold.  Such  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
Lace  Point  at  low  figures  may  not  offer  itself  again  in  years.  So  avail 
yourselves  of  the  present  opportunity. 

LEVY  BROTHERS,  1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

Parasols !  Parasols  !  Superior  quality  Silk  Parasols,  lined  through 
with  Silk,  will  be  sold  at  $1.25,$1.50  and  $1.75,  which  is  less  than  half 
the  value. 

Silk,  Gingham,  Serge  and  Alpaca  Umbrellas  and  Buggy  Umbrellas  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns  at  61,  8 J,  10  and  12£c.  per  yard  ; 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety  at  all  prices ;  the  best  French  Organdy 
Lawns  at  35c.  per  yard,  at    '  LEVY  BROTHERS, 

1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

Black  Grenadines  !  Black  Grenadines  !  Grenadines  must  be  closed  out 
at  once  ;  the  stock  marked  down  ;  some  to  be  sold  as  low  as  5c.  per 
yard;  a  large  lot  of  Remnants  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Our  low  prices 
will  insure  a  speedy  sale.     So  call  early  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Corsets !  Corsets !  Corsets !  A  full  assortment  of  hand-made  and 
French-wove  Corsets  in  white  and  colored ;  Nursing  Corsets,  Adjustable 
Corsets  and  Abdominal  Corsets;  Shoulder-braces,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Travellers  will  find  Satchels  Baskets,  Trunks,  Trunk  Straps,  Shawl 
Straps,  Cups,  Linen  Dusters  and  Ulsters  for  ladies,  Hammocks,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Ready-made  Dresses.  We  show  a  large  assortment  of  Linen  and 
Lawn  Suits  for  ladies. 

A  large  assortment  of  Undergarments  for  ladies,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Jy— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 


Mill  Furnishing, 
Foundrymen  &  Machinists. 

Established  1851. 

MANUFACTURE 

MILL    STONES 

Flouring  Mill  Contractors. 

Ssni  for  Pamphlet. 

Nordjke  &  Mnrmon  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mill  Mannfactorf 

Established  I. «1. 

Oris*    TVtilla 

OP 

FRENCH  BIHB  ST05E 

Portable  Mil's  for  Farmers, 
Saw  Will  Owners,  etc.  Price 
from  $80  up.  Complete  Mill 
aril  Shel'er  £96.  A  bor  can 
grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suita- 
ble-nwer.  Complete  Flouring 
and"  Corn  Mill  very  cheap. 

NOMTEE  &  MAEMOU  CO. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Clinclidale  Herd 

PURE-BRED 

SHORTHORNS 

JERSEY  H.  R.  CATTLE 

ISOUTHDOWN  SHEEP 
And  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 
J.  T.  &  W.  S.  SHIELDS, 
jan-ly  Bean's  Station,  Term. 


m  Pats. 

rfeb— ly 


HOG    RINGER 

15,000,000  Rings. 

70,000  Ringers, 
3  500  Tongs  Sold. 
Hardware  Dealers. 
Sell  them.  R'nger  Si- 
Rings  per  100  SOcts, 
longs,  $1.25,  by  mail, 
post  paid.  Circulars 
free.    Address. 


H.  w7hill  &  Co.,  Decatur  111. 


BerksMp©  Pigs 

FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  fine  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS,  nine  weeks  old  for  sale.      Also, 

TWO  BERKSHIRE  BOARS, 

Nearly  twelve  months  old. 

Address, 

DR.  POLLARD, 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
may — tf 

$'"irsi  a  Month  and  expenses  guaran- 
{    i    teed   to   Agents.     Outfit    free. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine,    jan-17 


Farmers,  Increase  the  Yield 

OF  YOUR  CROPS  BY  USING 

JONES'  PATENT  POLISHED 
STEEL  DRILL  POINTS, 

Which  fit  all  drill  boots,  cut  flat  bottom 
furro-vs,  cover  with  moist,  mellow  soil 
(rather  than  dry  surface  earth),  and,  in- 
stead of  crowding  the  seed  into  a  space 
of  but  one  inch  in  the  rows,  spread  it 
three,  four  and  five  inches,  thus  allow- 
ing the  plant  ROOM  TO  STOOL,  so 
conducive  to  its  subsequent  growth  and 
proper  development. 

Jones'  Seeding  and  Cultivating 

Attachment  is  also  easily  adjusted  to 
any  drill,  spreads  the  seed  four,  five 
and  six  inches  in  the  rows,  and  my  ex- 
perience with  it  seeding  and  cultivating 
ray  present  wheat  crop  of  150  acres, 
warrants  me  in  placing  it  head  and 
shoulder  above  any  other  device. 

Address,  for  particulars, 

JOHN  A.  JONES. 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Del. 

Circulars  free. 

ggi"  Agents  wanted;  reference 
required. 

jytf 

ATTENTION. 

sto:pi    LOOK1I 

Our  New  7  shot  Revolver,  22.  worth 
3.00  for  1.50. 

Dixie  7  shot  Revolver,  plain,  22, 
worth  4.00  for  1.75. 

Dixie  7  shot  Revolver,  long,  richly 
engraved,  worth  5.00  for  2.00. 

Dixie  5  shot  Revolver,  32.  long  and 
plain,  worth  0.00  for  2.50, 

Dixie  5  shot  Revolver,  32,  very  hand- 
somely engraved,   worth  7.00  for  3.50. 

Dixie  5  shot  Revolver.  38,  worth  8.00 
for  3.00. 

Dixie  5  shot  Revolver,  38,  engraved, 
worth  9.00  for  4.00. 

Dixie  5  shot  Revolver,  41.  extra  long, 
engraved,  worth  10.00  for  5.00. 

All  of  the  above  are  fitted  with  im- 
proved fluted  cylinder,  which  loads  and 
ejects  ihe  shell  without  removing.  War- 
ranted. Full  nickel  plated.  Workman- 
ship, distance  and  accuracy  cannot  be 
surpassed.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price. 

Money  by  registered  letter  or  post- 
office  order  at  our  risk.  Local  agents 
wanted  everywhere. 

Address 

The  Uncas  Pistol  Co., 

jy-lt  Norwich,  Conn. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  REDUCED  RATES, 

BY  THE  QUANTITY. 

Ever-bearing  Mulberry  Trees,  per  100, 
$15. 

Wild  Goose  Plums,  per  100,  815. 

Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  years  old,  per 
1,000,  825. 

Apple  Trees,  2  and  3  years  old,  25  va- 
rieties. 82  per  100. 
Peach  Trees,  1  year  old,  4  to  5  feet  high  ; 
Amden's  June,  and  25  other  varie- 
ties, $12  per  100. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

W.  K.  NELSON, 
mh —  Augusta,  Ga. 

THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

FOR    SALE. 

Bred  fiom  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE, 

Aug-ly P.  O.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

FOR     SALE. 

THOROUGHBRED 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

PRICE  $25. 

Address  L.  R.  DICKINSON, 


THE  BEST! 


THE"KAGERSTOWN!JDRIlL 

Most  successful  Grain-Drill  in  upe.  Can  change 
quantities  of  peed  >rh  He  in  motion.  Strong-,  durable, 
and  simple,  with  Pin  or  Gum  Spring1  Hoe  and  Grass 
Seed  Sower.    8Sf~Standard  Fertilizing  Drill. 

TOR" 


ii 


THE 

DOUBLE  HULLER 

Clover  Machine. 


,iy 


Richmond,  Va. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-lJst  to 
HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 

State  where  you  saw  advertisement.    Hagerstown,  Md. 

je — 3  m ___^_^-_— 

FOR     SALE. 

REGISTERED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEO.  A.  QUINBY, 
Loudoun  Stock Faru 
sep-ly  Aldie,  Loudoun  county,  v"  a. 


PATENTS. 

Any  information  relating  to  obtaini  ng 
Patents,  Caveats,  Trade-marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  "How  to  sell  Patents,"  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  "Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law,"  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions,  120  pages,  price  60  cents. 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling 
Rights.    MANN  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

116  W.  Baltimore  St.,  opposite  Sun 
Iron  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

sept-ly. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  tiie  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  ilanis  and  Samuel  Thome,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  '.horn 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
ray— ly  Charlottesville,  Va. 


ENTENIAL  AND  8RAHD  PAHIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE   U.S.  STA1"t  TAIS  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  M878. 

We,   >fl\;5T(,nMlOtOI2  5t,^=Li^P»iC[, 


fBOl" 

;  IN  A  CAP. 


WIRES  LESS  "^     njWH  PKSS 

hufXSS  FOR  CWSVU^ 
P.K.DC0r.RIGK,&;  CO.  AtBANV  NY 


my— ly 


BERKSHIRES. 


I   have  a  few   PIGS   FOR  ^\LE 
which  I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of 

$15   per  Pair. 

They  are  bred  direct  from ,  Cooper's 
Imported  Stock. 

The  Dams  and  Mothers  of  these  Pigs 
cost  $40  a  piece. 

WM.    McCOMB, 

may — t£  Gordonsville,  Va. 


A  COMPLETE  SET  OP   FINE  CRYSTAL  FLINT 

L  ASS  wai 

OF  48  PIECES  FOR  ONLY  $5.00. 

In  order  to  introduce  this  new  line  of  beautiful  and  valuable  GLASSWARE  to  the  consumer 
we  make  the  above  unequalled  offer  for  the  next  ninety  days. 

Retail  Price.  Retail  Price 

12  Goblets $1.50 


12  Sauce  Plates 1.00 

12  Individual  Salt,  Cellars 75 

1  Large  Salt  Cellar 25 

1  Half-Gallon  Water  Pitcher 1.25 

1  Tall  Celery  Glass 75 

1  Cream  Pitcher 40 

1  Sugar  Bowl  and  Cover 40 


1  Spoon  Holder $  .30 

1  Butter  Dish  and  Cover 50 

1  Pickle  Dish 30 

1  Patent  Syrup  Pii  cher 75 

1  Large  Fruit  Bowl  and  Cover 1.25 

1  Preserve  Dish 35 

1  Large  Lamp,  with  Burner  and  Chim- 
ney complete 1.25 


Jm-i%  Pieces.    Total  retail  price,  $11. 00.  =®ft 
We  refer  to  any  Commercial  Agency,  Masonic  Bank,  and  others,  if  desired.    All  of  the  above 
goods  will  be  carefully  packed  and  shipped  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $5.00.    Send  money  by 
P.  O.  Order,  Express,  N.  Y.  Draft,  or  Registered  Letter,  to 

GLASS  SUPPLY  CO.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

-8®=Splendid  Terms  for  Clubs.    Send  for  Circular.  may— 3t 


W^i 


m 


P.  J.  OEEW  &  CO., 

113,  115  and  117  Seventeenth  Street,  Richmond,  Va., 

Manufacture  all  the  Standard  Varieties  of 


LAXXWDRY     SO 

Which  they  offer  at  Lowest  Prices. 


Bgjg^Clarified  Tallow  for  Cylinders  can  be  had  of  P.  J.  Crew  &  Co.     may-3t 


MillWliM 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  POOLE  &.  HUNT  LEFFEL  TURBINE 


i/illfllYlllHM 


MACHINE  MOULDED 

MILL  GEARING, 


SHAPTING,  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS, 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS* 


MIXERS  FOR  FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICftLS. 


fc"W~.  "W.   ESTILL, 
LEXINGTON,  KY., 

Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported  Stock.     Young   Stock 
Dec-ly         For  Sale. 


Pearl  Millet 


I  have  a  Fresh  Supply  of 

PEARL   MILLET    SEED, 

FOR  SALE, 

A/t  T'S  Cts.  per  Pound. 

Address,  A.  J.  GARY, 

Box  54, 
may — tf  Richmond,  Va. 


TTILLERSLIE  FARM. 

Tlioroiired  ani  Saflille  Horses. 

SHORT-HORN   CATTLE, 

COTSWOLD    SHEEP, 
AND   BERKSHIRE   PIGS, 

For  sale. 

Apply  to         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

tnh — ly     Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


1878.  Established,  July,  .  J822. 

J.  B  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

"FAMILY,"  in  America, 

OVER.      FIFTY     YEARS      AG-O. 


Our  "NEW  PROCESS"   Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in- barrels  and  sacks.  Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family.  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds.for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 
sep-ly Bridgwater  Mills.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  GROWERS! 

THE    SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

Needs  no  commendation  from  us.  Those  who  have  been  using  Fertilizers  to 
Improve  the  Land,  as  well  as  produce  remunerative  crops,  during  the  paFt 
thirteen  years,  are  fully  aware  of  the  adaptability  of  Soluble  Papific  Guano 
to  the  soil  of  Virginia,  especially  in  the  growth  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 

From  the  testimony  of  hundreds  of  the  leading  planters  in  Virginia,  we  are 
justified  in  stating  that  no  Guano  offered  in  the  State  has  a  better  reputation. 

If  the  past,  with  its  record,  affords  any  guarantee  for  the  future,  we  can  safely 
claim  that  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  will  be  fonnd  the  equal  of  any  fertilizer  sold  in 
the  State. 

Hereafter,  the  Virginia  business  of  the  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY  will 
be  conducted  from  Baltimore  by  the  undersigned,  who  have  been  General  Agents 
of  the  Company  since  its  formation  in  1865. 

There  will  be  a  Branch  Office  in  Richmond,  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
John  S.  Kxox ;  but  those  wishing  to  communicate  direct  with  us,  will  please 
mail  their  letters  to  Baltimore. 

The  local  Agents  in  the  country,  who  have  been  selling  Soluble  Pacific  Guano, 
will  very  generally  represent  us  this  season. 

We  shall  have  a  supply  of  GUANO  on  hand  at  Richmond,  Petersburg,  Nor- 
folk and  Portsmouth  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

feb— 6t  4  south  Hollid&y  street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS   I 

Chemical  Fertilizers 


IFOR 


C9TTH  TOBACCO,  CORN.  BATS,  WHEAT,  ETC 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE.. 

Where   thev    have     introduced    the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  thera  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  kii  if  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULTED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  NATASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Amnioniateri  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  <  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
$3^=*Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  L.  EASIN  t  CO 

Sout   west  Cor.  South,  and  Water  streets, 
dec — t*  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 


TO  (LIBS  OF  FIVE    OR    MORE,  Sl.75    EACH. 
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EUREKA ! 

BUY  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZERS. 


This  celebrated  and  popular  fertilizer  lias  been  so  thoroughly  tested  by  the  side 
of  other  fertilizers,  by  farmers  and  planters  in  Virginia,  that  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  it  can  readily  ascertain  as  to  its  superiority  from  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. It  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  it  is  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fer- 
tilizers, for  it  will  do  at  least  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  others,  when  the  sen- 
son  is  unpropitious,  and  the  only  complaints  we  ever  hear  of  it,  is  when  the 
whole  neighborhood  uses  of  it  and  the  season  is  so  bad  that  stable  manure  fails 
to  give  its  usual  good  results,  and  when  the  crop  sells  at  a  low  price — ii.deed. 
most  of  the  complaints  we  have  had  come  because  the  price  of  tobacco  and  wheat 
is  so  low.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  remedy  it  and  put  up  the  prices,  hut  it 
is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  Then,  bad  crops  and  bad  prices  are  cer 
tain'.y  very  demoralizing.  As  an  instance  of  it.  a  farmer  in  Maryland  last  fall 
swore  in  open  court  that  the  Eureka  he  had  used  did  bim  no  good  ;  and  hearing 
from  a  friend  that  I  bad  his  neighbors  there  to  prove  that  be  had  a  fine  crop  and 
beautiful  grass  after  it,  he  acknowledged,  in  his  cross  examination,  that  what 
he  had  said  the  day  before  was  not  true,  and  that  he  did  make  a  fine  crop,  and 
that  it  was  a  splendid  fertilizer,  adding  that  he  would  be  content  to  do  as  well 
from  the  same  expendirure  every  year.  We  had  stenographers  present,  and  had 
every  word  of  this  farmer's  evidence  taken  down,  and  may  publish  it  in  parallel 
columns  at  some  future  time. 

The  next  case  in  the  same  court  was  decided  in  our  favor,  on  the  law  of  Ike 
ta*e,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  conspirators  came  in  and  confessed  judgment. 
When  I  was  leaving  the  court  bouse,  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  county  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralization  which  had  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  fertilizing  men,  who  compromised  their  debts,  taking 
what  they  could  get  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  a  court  and  jury,  thereby  in- 
juring the  good  honest  men  of  the  country. 

Probably  we  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  manufacturers,  but  buy  their  goods  ready  made,  sometimes  at 
one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  in  this,  that  we  always  use  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  put  into  the  mixing  box  the  same  quantity  of  each  ingredient  every 
time  ;  this  insures  uniformity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
We  therefore  always  give  the  planter  tchal  we  agree  to  give  him,  and  insist  upon 
his  paying  in  full  for  it.  If  he  will  not  pay,  we  make  him  do  so  if  he  is  able. 
We  will  not  let  him  rob  ns'if  we  can  prevent  it,  and  if  he  has  property,  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  make  him  pay  whether  the  jury  want 
lo  do  so  or  not. 

It  is  not  strange  that^there'should  be  complaints  from  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  Eureka — of  whom  there  are  probably  15,000  every  year;  indeed,  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  are  not  more,  but  the  best  assurance  the  planter  can  have  of 
the  "general  satisfaction  our  fertilizers  give,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  in  the 
past  two  months  every  ton  we  had,  over  9,600  tons,  and  could  have  sold  many 
thousand  tons  more  if  we  could  have  furnished  it.  We  have  none  now  except 
what  we  made  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  making  all  that  we  can,  about 
400  tons  per  week,  to  meet  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  demand. 

I  invite  those  who  Ihave  light  lands,  and  think  they  need  potash,  to  try  our 
"ORIENT  COMPLETE  MANURE"  by  the  side  of  Eureka  and  other  fertilizers. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  the  potash  in  addition. 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  heavy  clay  land  in  Orange  has  potash  enough.  Also,  our 
ACID  PHOSPHATE,  manufactured  for  those  who  want  a  low-priced  fertilizer, 
rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  ammonia.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  many  of  the  articles  being  introduced  as  "chemicals,'"  at  about  half  the 
price  that  is  being  charged  for  them,  and  500  pounds  of  it  will  make  as  good  a 
ton  of  Fertilizer,  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  rich  earth,  as  any  of  the  so-called 
chemicals. 

Now.  in  reply  to  the  cry  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  ruined  Virginia,  I  would 
repeat  a  conversation  I  had  with  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes.  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  Georgia,  last  winter,  at  Atlanta,  as  follows  :  He  asked,  "Do'you  know, 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  why  the  planters  of  Georgia  are  better  off  than  the  people  of  any 
other  State?"  I  replied  that  I  am  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  He  said, 
•Tt  is  true — not  that  they  have  the  accumulated  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
as  in  some  other  States,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  average  planters  of  Georgia 
are  better  off  than  any  others,  and  the  reasou  is,  they  use  more  fertilizers  than  in 
any  other  Stale.  Last  year  Georgia  used  100,000  tons— nearly  half  of  what  was 
consumed  in  the  whole  South."  ***** 

WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 
President  Atlantic  and  Virginia  Fertilizing  Company. 
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WHEN  AND  HOW  SHOULD  BARN-YARD  MANURE  BE 

APPLIED  ? 

BY   JUDGE   WILLIAM    FULLERTON,    OF    NEW    YORK. 

It  might  well  be  supposed  that  questions  of  so  much  practical  im- 
portance as  these,  and  so  easily  settled  by  experiment,  would  long 
since  have  been  satisfactorily  determined,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
two  opinions  in  regard  to  them. 

This,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case;  for  there  are  those  who  still 
plow  their  manure  under  immediately  after  its  application.  This 
does  not  result  from  experiment,  and  experience  resulting  from  it, 
but  from  the  want  of  careful  observation  and  unsound  reasoning. 
They  have  been  taught  to  believe — and  very  properly — that  the  ma- 
nure heap,  when  exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  loses. much  of  its 
value,  and  they  therefore  conclude  that  manure  should  be  buried  as 
soon  as  applied,  to  prevent  loss. 

That  ammonia  is  volatile  and  readily  escapes,  is  undeniable,  but 
the  waste  in  this  way  is  quite  unimportant,  compared  to  that  which 
is  caused  by  leaching,  when  the  manure  heap  is  exposed  to  the  ele- 
ments. The  liquid  which  is  then  lost  is  by  far  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  manure.  Should  the  farmer  expose  his  tea  to  a  few  rain 
storms,  he  would  not  regard  the  decoction  made  from  it  afterwards 
as  a  very  grejjtt  luxury  for  the  table.  He  would  estimate  it  as  does 
the  corn  crop  the  refuse  of  the  manure  heap  after  it  has  gone  through 
the  same  unwise  and  wasteful  process. 

Leaching  manure  in  the  yard  and  in  the  field,  however,  is  a  very 
different  matter;  the  latter  is  just  the  place  where  it  should  be  done 
to  get  its  full  value,  and  the  manure  should  never  be  turned  under 
until  that  process  is  complete.  If  the  farmer  has  manure  on  hand, 
September  and  October  are  the  proper  months  to  apply  it  to  the 
corn  ground  for  the  following  spring.     If  he  makes  through  the 
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winter  the  manure  which  he  intends  to  use  for  that  crop  in  the 
spring,  then  he  should  apply  it  to  the  land  as  soon  after  it  is  made 
as  possible,  so  that  the  leaching  process  may  commence  at  once:  the 
result  will  be  that  the  soiL  to  the  depth  which  the  plow  will  ran. 
be  saturated  with  the  soluble  parts  of  the  manure,  and  consequently 
when  turned  over  in  the  spring  will  present  its  pabulum  to  the  first 
germ  that  starts  in  the  very  best  possible  form  in  which  it  can  exist. 
The  result  will  be  a  quick,  vigorous  and  healthy  growth,  which  will 
continue  throughout  the  season.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  same 
manure  were  applied  in  the  spring  and  plowed  under  immediate 
the  leachics  would  commence  at  the  depth  of  the  plowing,  and  there 
would  be  a  very  different  result.  The  roots  of  the  plant  would  de- 
rive no  benefit  whatever  from  the  manure  when  they  most  needed  it, 
and  not  at  all,  until  they  had  descended  to  the  depth  that  it  had  been 
buried.  In  the  meantime  they  would  languish  for  that  which  was  beyond 
their  reach,  and  which  would  be  all  the  time  descending.  The  great 
benefit  of  a  quick  and  vigorous  growth — and  every  farmer  knows 
the  value  of  that — is  entire! v  lost  and  much  of  the  valuable  part  of 
the  manure,  in  the  form  ot  nitric  acid,  will  have  descended  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  plant  and  entirely  lost — unless  perchance  some  suc- 
ceeding growth  of  clover  exhumes  and  brings  it  to  the  surface.  A 
good  start,  says  the  adage,  is  half  the  race.  Corn  is  a  quick-growing 
crop,  and  it  has  no  time  to  lose  after  it  is  planted,  if  it  is  brought  to 
perfection.  It  is  of  more  importance  that  nutriment  should  be  pro- 
vided for  it  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  its  existence,  than  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

An  early,  vigorous  growth  of  the  plant  will  cause  a  corresponding 
growth  of  roots.  They  will  extend  over  a  greater  surface  and  to  a 
greater  depth  and  find  an  amount  of  sustenance,  which  a  feebler 
growth  would  never  secure.  If  the  farmer  who  applies  his  manure 
in  the  spring  and  immediately  turns  it  under,  will  dig  up  a  hill  of 
corn  a  month  after  it  is  planted  on  such  land,  he  will  find  that  the 
roots  have  made  but  slight  progress  in  their  descent  towaids  the 
buried  food,  and  a  little  philosophy  would  suggest  that  it?  mo^t  val- 
uable parts  were  gaining  in  the  downward  race.  Should  the  breeuer 
place  colt  or  calf  immediately  aftej-  its  advent  into  life  out  of  reach 
Df  its  food  for  a  few  hours,  their  gaunt  and  shrivelled  appearance 
would  soon  admonish  him  of  the  ?<rcwisdom  of  his  course.  No  more 
unwise  is  it  to  treat  his  crops  in  the  same  way. 

I  make  and  apply  more  than  one  thousand  loads  of  the  best  barn- 
yard manure  in  a  year,  and  I  speak  from  a  positive  experience  when 
I  say  that  I  believe  one  load  spread  in  the  fall  and  left  on  the  sur- 
face is  equal,  in  its  effects,  to  three  applied  in  the  spring,  and  immedi- 
ately plowed  deeply  under.  If  manure  is  necessarily  applied  to 
corn  ground  in  the  spring,  it  should  be  after  the  ground  is  plowed 
and  afterwards  only  subjected  to  the  harrow  or  a  very  shallow  cross- 
plowing.     In   that  way  the  manure  is  left  on  and  near  the  surface. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  applied  to  the  surface  in  the  autumn,  it;  will 
be  injuriously  affected  by  the  sun.  This,  if  true  at  all,  is  so  to  a 
very  slight  extent.     The  days  are  short  in  September  and  October, 
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and  the  mornings  and  evenings  always  cool ;  but  the  frequent  rains 
during  that  season  carry  those  parts  of  the  manure  likely  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  sun  beyond  its  influence.  If  there  be  no  rain  and  the 
manure  becomes  dry,  all  chemical  change  is  at  once  arrested.  I 
have  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  and  as  frequently  to  be  sur- 
prised, at  the  effect  which  manure  had  on  vegetation,  although  sub- 
jected to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  for  a  long  time  after  °it  was 
spread.  It  is  certainly  injured  much  less  than  philosophv  would 
teach  us. 

Even  when  manure  is  applied  in  the  fall,  the  ground  should  not 
be  plowed  too  deep  in  the  spring.  Deep  plowing,  when  practised, 
should  be  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  subject  the  newly-turned  soil  to  the 
benign  effects  of  the  elements.  Manure  is  the  farmers  great  want. 
No  one  is  able  to  make  on  the  farm  all  that  he  can  profitably  use;  it 
follows  that  what  he  does  make  should  be  used  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  possible  effects.  When  we  reflect  that  the  whole  human  family 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  products  of  the  earth  for  their 
subsistence,  is  it  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so  slovenly  and  im- 
properly cultivated,  and  that  what  we  might  learn  from  experience 
is  so  little  understood?  Such  questions  as  are  here  suggested  should 
be  settled  by  farmers'  clubs  in  every  neighborhood.  What  a  wealth 
of  experience  would  grow  out  of  such  organizations  properly  con- 
ducted, and  how  much  of  individual  health  and  happiness  would  re- 
sult from  their  practical  operations  ? 

Note  by  the  Editor.— If  "new  ground"  is  productive,  and  that  it  is  so  gene- 
rally we  all  know,  it  got  not  a  small  share  of  its  store  from  the  bed  of  leaves 
decaying  from  year  to  year  on  its  surface;  in  fact,  it  would  seem  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  natnre  attends  to  this  part  of  her  business.  She  is  not  a  ba  t  teacher, 

As  to  the  importance  of  a  provision  of  available  nutriment  at  the  outstart  of 
the  crop,  we  have  seen  a  really  good  corn  crop  made,  on  very  indifferent  land 
(judging  from  its  regular  produce),  by  the  application  of  as  little  as  a  hundred 
pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  good  commercial  fertilizer,  put  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of 
planting.  From  our  observation,  we  doubt  if  there  is  any  crop  on  which  com- 
mercial fertilizers  pay  better  than  on  the  corn  crop. 

The  Planter  and  Farmer  has  never  been  silent  in  the  matter  of  the  great  value 
of  farmers'  clubs ;  but  our  folks,  taking  the  general  run,  are  hard  to  move  out 
of  the  old  ruts. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WHEAT  CULTURE  IN  VIRGINIA,  1879. 

BY  COL.  ROBERT  BEVERLEY,  OF  FAUQUIER. 

The  wheat  harvest  is  over  in  Virginia,  and.  notwithstanding 
the  very  cold  winter,  without  snow,  and  the  unprecedentedly  dry 
April  and  May,  we  have  harvested  a  fair  crop  in  quantity  and 
quality.  I  should  say  eighty  in  quantity  and  one  hundred  and  three 
in  quality.  Having  recommended  during  last  season  thin  sowing  of 
wheat  to  my  brother  farmers,  I  was  exceedingly  anxious  during°the 
last  winter,  the  severest  killing  winter  I  ever  remember,  and  during 
April  and  half  of  May,  so  dry  and  unpropitious  for  tillering  of  the 
plants,  lest  my  advice  may  have  led  some  into  error  and  thus  add  to 
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the  many  mistakes  we  too  frequently  make,  and  thereby  dishearten 
many  of  our  young  farmers,  and  even  old  ones,  in  the  State,  who 
already  think  our  avocation  a  poor  one,  and  that  it  is  useless  to  pur- 
sue it.  God  grant  that  in  my  too  frequent  writings  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  I  may  not  be  a  false  teacher,  and  thus  discourage  and 
drive  away  our  young  men  (it  matters  little  about  the  old  like  myself) 
from  the  most  honorable  avocation  on  earth — agriculture  ;  honorable 
because  they  have  the  consciousness  that  out  of  it  all  others  live 
and  can't  live  a  day  without  it.  There  is  no  rest  to  the  farmer.  In 
this  section,  he  generally  prepares  for,  and  probably  seeds  another 
wheat  crop  before  the  last  one  is  threshed,  as  it  is  customary  here  to 
stack  wheat  and  thresh  it  in  October  and  November;  hence,  it  is  im- 
possible at  this  date  to  give  measured  half-bushel  results,  and  yet  it 
is  important  to  utilize  the  results  of  experiments  of  last  season, 
though  they  are  only  approximate.  Hence,  I  write  you  and  state 
that,  notwithstanding  the  most  unpropitious  season  for  thin  sowing, 
I  still  think  it  best,  and  that  from  three  to  four  pecks  to  the  acre 
with  a  drill  is  the  proper  quantity  for  all  Virginia;  three  pecks 
where  the  land  is  very  rich,  for  there  it  will  tiller  most,  and  four 
pecks  where  it  is  thinner.  On  my  home  farm,  in  Fauquier,  I  sowed 
three  hundred  acres — one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  it  wheat 
stubble,  after  corn  the  preceding  year,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
acres  of  it  corn  land.  On  the  whole  of  it  I  put  two  hundred  pounds 
raw  bone  and  seventy-five  pounds  Sea  Fowl  or  Turner's  Excelsior, 
mixed  with  the  bone,  to  the  acre,  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  per  acre. 
I  think  the  stubble  fallow,  as  we  call  it,  will  make  twenty-five  bushels 
per  acre,  and  the  corn  land  twenty,  or  possibly  not  over  eighteen  : 
but  I  feel  sure  of  an  average  of  twenty  bushels  per  acre  on  the  three 
hundred  acres,  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  per  acre  in  fertilizers,  and  the 
permanent  improvement  to  the  land  from  the  bone  must  be  very 
great — worth  treble  the  wheat  crop.  In  Essex  county  I  sowed 
ei^ht  hundred  acres  in  wheat,  three  pecks  to  the  acre,  without  any 
fertilizer,  except  in  a  small  way  (experimentally),  and  I  think  it  will 
yield  twelve  bushels  for  one  seeded;  and,  let  me  here  say,  I  do 
not  believe  commercial  fertilizers  will  pay  on  tide-water.  I  used 
there,  on  a  small  part  of  the  crop,  bone,  Lobos  Island  guano  and 
kainit  mixed,  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  the  effect,  if  any, 
was  scarcely  perceptible. 

On  tide-water,  especially  light  sandy  lands,  I  believe  green  crops — 
clover  or  peas — with  lime,  are  the  only  fertilizers,  except  barn-yard 
manure,  that  will  pay,  and  they  will  pay  handsomely  and  perma- 
nently, but  my  experience  is  that  commercial  fertilizers  will  not  pay 
on  li°mt  sandy  lands  on  any  crop,  except  tobacco,  which  quickly 
utilizes  it.  On  wheat  the  effect  seems  to  be  fine  in  the  fall,  winter 
and  early  spring,  but  before  harvest  it  is  lost,  because  of  the  rapid 
-escape  of  it  from  the  plant  through  the  friable,  light  soil  ;  but  green 
crops  turned  under  do  pay  admirably,  both  on  the  first  crop  and  the 
•future  condition  of  the  soil,  and  should  be  universally  used.  I  would 
recommend  clover  as  preferable  where  the  land  is  stiff  enough  to  hold 
it,  and  peas  where  the  land  is  too  light  to  hold  clover. 
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Again,  as  to  thin  seeding  :  One  of  my  neighbors,  alongside  of  me, 

on  equally  as  good  land,  fertilized  at  the  same  c  ks, 

while  I  sowed  four;  I  think  his  crjp  is  as  IS  to  25  on  my  side  of 
the  road.  Another  neighbor  sowed  a  small  space  in  his  field,  siv 
an  acre,  two  pecks  to  the  acre;  another  space,  six  pecks,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  field  four  pecks ;  he  thinks  the  two  pecks  about  the  same 
as  the  four  pecks,  and  both  better  than  the  six  pecks.  5:  :uuch  for 
thin  seeding,  with  an  unfavorable  s -ason  for  it. 

Now,  the  important  question  is.  does  it  pay  to  sow  wheat  at  pres- 
ent  prices'?  and  if  not.  why  don't  it  pay  ?      Mj  answer  fa  the  first 
is.  that  it  will  pay  a  little  at  ten  bushels  to  the   acre  without  fertili- 
zers, and  fifteen  per  acre  with  fertilizers,  and  the  latter  best  in  th   - 
sections  where  it  leaves  the  land  permanently  improv  -  usually 

the  casein  Piedmont  Virginia,  where  grass  is  srr  le  L  To  the  second 
question,  I  answer  :  If  it  does  not  pay  at  less  than  ten  and  fifteen 
bushels  per  acre,  it  is  because  of  the  enormous  local  railroad  freights  V. 
on  all  Virginia  roads,  and  the  merely  nominal  through  freights  from 
the  far  "N  est,  thereby  dwarfing  our  agricultural  interest  and  buiidinc 
up  the  far  V\  est.  whose  virgin  soil  alone  gives  them  the  advantage, 
and  these  railroads  making  their  gains  out  of  our  losses  :  that  :s. 
saving  themselves  by  high  local  tariffs  on  the  people  and  the  State, 
that  is  well  nigh  brought  to  dishonor  by  a  semi-repudiation  of  a  debt 
incurred  aim  Mt  tirelj  to  build  these  railroads,  that  are  now  the 
princip;^     s(  nts  of  ourdestruction.    Shame,  dishonor,  opp 

brought  upon  3  people  by  the  instruments  of  their  own  creation  1 
But  to  the  credit  of  our  people  be  it  said,  that  through  their  misfor- 
tunes and  poverty,  by  reason  of  the  late  war.  these  instruments  of 
disgrace   and   oppression   have    passed  into   foreign   ha:  of 

course,  seek   self-protection  to   their    capital,  and   :'..  rights, 

which  we  are  bound  to  respect;  but  of  the  effect  of  railroads  on 
agriculture.  I  pr       -    tc  say  something  in  a  future  m  I  mav 

say  that  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  without  commercial  fertilf- 
zers.  will  pay  well  on  tide-water,  where  the  fertilizer  is  about  4c.  per 
bushel.      Therefore,    my   conclusion    is,    that   we  car.':    -  -       n<* 

wheat,  though  the  price  is  only  $1  per  bushel,  but  should  not  sow  an 
acre  that  is  not  properly  prepare  1  and  fertilized,  either  with  green 
crops,  bone,  stable-manure  or  lime,  either  of  which  are  permanent 
improvers  :  but  don't  try  for  a  large  acreage:  rather  for  a  small  one, 
that  will  yiel  I  bushels  per  acre,  with  the  land  im: 

it.  and  bestow  all  your  remaining  time  and  energies  on  other  thii  ga — 
corn,  truck,  sheep  (not  cattle  in  tide-water   or   the   pine  :he 

flies  will  eat  them  upi.  and  turnips  as  a  food  for  v         -      ■.-•;..      To 
make  cattle  for  beef  pay  in  the  fly  region,  thev  must   be  fed  heav 
on  corn  or  tun.i:-    I   have  no  experience  in  the  latter1  through  the 
winter,  and  pu:  into  the  June  market  before  the  flies 
not  advi-     _-  fattening  cattle  in   seel       -         re  flies  pre- 

vail, bur  I  da  be!  eve  sheep,  protected  from  dogs,  very  profitable  in 
all  pa:ts  of  Virginia:  but  fox-hounds,  opossum-dogs,  curs  and  bird- 
dogs,  do  not  affiliate  well  with  sheep.  Tne  ontk  jricuiture  :s. 
I   think,  improving  in   our  S:a:e.  and  barring  droughts 
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legislation,  both  Federal  and  State  (with  the  former  of  which,  at  this 
writing,  we  are  very  seriously  threatened,  and  from  the  latter  we 
have  been  heavy  sufferers  for  several  years  past),  we  might  expect 
greatly  improved  condition  of  all  interests  and  all  classes  of  our  people. 

Intending  when  I  began,  to  write  only  of  the  present  year's  culture 
of  wheat,  I  have  already  made  this  communication  longer  than  inter- 
esting to  your  readers. 

P.  S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  threshing  my  home 
crop  of  wheat,  and  it  will  come  up  to  my  estimate. 

[We  hope  that  Colonel  Beverley  will  cany  out  his  intention  of  giving  us  a 
paper  on  the  relations  of  the  railway  to  agriculture. — Ed.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

NEITHER    HIGH     TARIFF     NOR    LOW     TARIFF— BUT 
TARIFF  OR  NO  TARIF*  ?     THAT  IS  THE  QUESTION. 

BY    GEN.    JAMES    N.    BETHUNE,  OF    FAIQUIER. 

I  have  said  that  neither  you  nor  Col.  Beverley  has  touched  the 
merits  of  the  question,  and  it  is  only  because  men  who  do  not  inves- 
tigate rigidly  are  often  led  into  mischievous  errors  by  assertions 
which  on  the  surface  have  some  appearance  of  plausibility,  that  I 
deem  it  important  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  mistakes  into  which 
both  of  you  appear  to  me  to  have  fallen,  as  I  doubt  not  without  hav- 
ing given  the  subject  the  thought  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it. 

You  base  your  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff  upon  "the  fact  that 
the  best  equipped  country,  all  being  on  a  free  trade  basis,  will  gather 
injaZ/the  profits."  Youmight  haveadded,"orundera  protectivetariff." 

But  that  your  zeal  for  Southern  interests  had  clouded  your  judg- 
ment, you  could  never  have  urged  that  as  a  reason  why  a  protective 
tariff  would  help  manufactories  in  the  South.  Pardon  me  for  think- 
ing it  was  "a  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge." 

Let  us  reduce  the  proposition  to  its  logical  results.  "It  is  a  fact 
that  the  best  equipped  country,  all  being  on  a  free  trade  basis,  will 
gather  in  all  the  profits."  Massachusetts  is  much  better  equipped 
than  Virginia,  they  are  both  on  "a  free  trade  basis"  and  must  so 
remain;  therefore  Massachusetts  must  "gather  in  all  the  profits." 

What  advantage  can  the  tariff  give  Virginia  over  Massachusetts 
in  equipping?  Virginia,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  has  had  the  benefit 
of  protection  for  sixty  years;  how  much  longer  will  it  take  to  enable 
Virginia  to  be  "best  equipped"  by  the  aid  of  the  tariff?  I  am  afraid 
it  would  be  too  long  for  this  generation  to  get  any  benefit  from  it. 

You  say,  "Every  Virginia  farmer  knows  to  his  sorrow  that  trade, 
being  absolutely  free  betweentthe  States  of  this  country,  the  West, 
being  better  equipped,  both  as  to  character  of  lands  and  transporta- 
tion, is  underselling  us  at  our  very  doors."  Is  not  this  a  mistake? 
Does  Western  corn  or  wheat  sell  lower  in  Richmond,  or  Baltimore, 
than  Virginia  wheat  or  corn  ?  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you  that  where 
a  country  produces  a  surplus,  the  price  of  the  whole  product  is  regu- 
lated by  the  price  of  the  surplus  abroad?  And  here  let  me  remark 
upon  the  great  advantage  the  tariff  gives  the  manufacturers  over  us. 
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The  prices  of  our  farm-produce  are  regulated  by  the  price  abroad 
where  we  encounter  the  competition  of  the  whole  world;  when 
that  competition  makes  the  prices  very  low,  as  it  frequently  does,  the 
manufacturer  here  gets  the  benefit  of  it  in  the  purchase  of  our  pro- 
ducts; but  when  he  comes  to  sell  his  goods  to  us,  he  is  protected 
against  all  fair  competition  from  the  outside  world. 

Now,  since  the  North  and  East  are,  as  you  say, : 'perfectly  equipped" 
and  we  are  not,  why  should  we  attempt  to  compete  with  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island  in  manufacturing  any  more  than  with  Florida 
in  raising  oranges  and  Louisiana  in  raising  sugar? 

I  have  always  thought  it  was  a  foolish  idea  to  talk  about  "fighting 
the  devil  with  fire,"  I  prefer  to  extinguish  his  fire  with  holy  water. 
The  tariff  is  the  chosen  weapon  of  the  North  and  East;  if  we  have  to 
fight  them  in  manufacturing,  I  pVefer  to  do  it  on  a  free  trade  basis, 
and  it  is  easily  demonstrable  that  as  to  all  manufacturing,  which 
would  be  profitable  to  us  as  an  agricultural  people,  we  can  succeed 
better  than  under  a  tariff;  perhaps  1  may  do  that  some  time. 

As  the  North  and  East  and  all  foreign  countries  are  better  equipped 
than  we,  I  will  tell  you  what  let  us  do — let  us  abolish  the  tariff  and 
let  them  all  compete  with  each  other  in  selling  us  their  manufactures 
and  in  buying  the  means  of  sustaining  life  which  we  produce,  and 
to  which  of  them  will  give  us  the  most  of  their  products  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat  or  corn  or  a  pound  of  cotton  or  meat.  This  is  the  natural 
and  legitimate  course  of  things,  and  therefore  best  for  everybody. 

Col.  Beverley  says,  "I  am  for  a  tariff  only  for  revenue,  which  we 
must  have  if  we  pay  our  national  debts,  (and  I  am  a  debt  payer)  or 
we  must  levy  taxes  directly  upon  our  products,  and  as  we  of  the 
South  are  in  a  minority  in  the  Federal  councils,  of  course  it  will  be 
levied  on  our  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar."  Under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  what  the  Colonel  or  any  body  else  means  by  "a  tariff  only 
for  revenue"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  The  Democratic  party 
has  been,  for  ten  years,  denouncing  the  present  abominable  tariff  and 
clamoring  for  "a  tariff  only  for  revenue."  What  sort  of  a  tariff  is 
that?  The  present  tariff  does  not  yield  half  enough  to  satisfy  the 
cormorant  maw  of  the  corruptest  government  that  God's  sun  shines 
upon,  and  it  has  to  wring  from  the  people  the  deficiency  by  that 
hideous  iniquity  called  "the  internal  revenue."  Do  the  clamorers 
for  "a  tariff  only  for  revenue"  want  a  higher  tariff? 

I  think  the  Colonel  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  under  direct  taxa- 
tion, the  taxes  would  "be  levied  on  our  cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar.' 
The  Constitution  provides  that  "direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  their  respective  numbers.' 
Under  the  tariff,  the  South  and  West  pay  a  great  deal  more  in  pro- 
portion to  numbers  than  the  North  and  East;  under  direct  taxa- 
tion, they  would  pay  in  proportion  to  numbers;  the  disparity  is  still 
greater  in  reference  to  wealth,  because  the  North  and  East  are  richer 
than  the  South  and  West.  The  North  and  East  would  have  no  interest 
in  taxing  our  "cotton,  tobacco  and  sugar;"  even  if  they  had  the 
power,  it  would  be  opposed  to  their  interest,  because  it  would  increase 
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the  cost  to  them.  Besides,  I  think  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided 
that  direct  taxation  by  the  Federal  Government  reaches  nothing  but 
real  estate;  and  besides  all  this,  each  State  could  raise  and  pay  to 
the  Federal  Government  its  ascertained  share,  and  if  the  people 
of  any  State  suffered  from  unequal  and  unjust  taxation,  they  could 
complain  of  nobody  but  themselves.  At  all  events,  no  State  could 
charge  that  it  was  unjustly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

The  Colonel  says,  "Incidentally,  I  would  make  it  protective^so  as  to 
build  up  manufactories  among  us."  Isn't  a  tariff  of  from  thirty  to 
two  hundred  per  cent,  "incidental"  enough  "to  build  up  manufactories 
among  us?"  We  have  had  "incidental  protection"  for  more  than 
half  a  century — suppose  we  try  something  else. 

Let  us  understand  terms.  Can  the  Colonel  conceive  of  any  tariff 
which  is  not  incidental  by  protection  ?  School-men  define  "incident" 
to  be  part  of  the  nature  of  and  inseparable  from  anything  of  which 
it  is  predicated.  The  illustration  is — "Roundness  is  the  incident; 
color  is  the  accident  of  a  ball;  it  may  be  of  any  color  Avithout  chang- 
ing its  character — destroy  its  roundness  and  it  is  no  longer  a  ball." 
Protection  so  called  (more  properly  robbery)  is  incidental  to  and  in- 
separable from  every  tariff,  whether  it  be  one  per  cent,  or  a  thousand. 
Did  it  never  occur  to  him  that  a  tariff  upon  gold  of  one  per  cent, 
would  be  incidentally  protective  to  prohibition?  Why  not  give  in- 
cidental protection  to  our  gold  diggers?  There  is  a  marvellous 
amount  of  devilish  ingenuity  and  cunning  in  the  conception  of  this 
infernal  system,  and  a  still  more  marvellous  amount  of  fraud,  corrup- 
tion and  oppression  in  its  execution,  all  of  which  I  hope  to  live  long 
enough  to  help  to  expose. 

There  was  a  time  when  few  if  any  had  the  hardihood  to  claim  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  protection;  that  was  when 
the  Constitution  was  considered  entitled  to  some  respect.  To  obviate 
the  difficulty,  the  tariff  men  invented  the  phrase  "tariff  for  revenue 
with  incidental  protection." 

Col.  Beverley  asks,  "where  is  the  wisdom,  for  instance,  of  sending 
iron  ore  from  Pittsylvania  county,  Virginia,  to  Pennsylvania,  four 
hundred  miles,  which  ore  does  not  yield  the  miner  and  owner  of  the 
soil,  $4.00  per  ton  when  put  on  the  cars,  and  getting  it  back  in  rail- 
road iron  at  $40  per  ton  or  in  nails  at  $50,  or  in  other  iron  wares 
at  probably  $500  per  ton?  Or  where  is  the  wisdom  of  selling  buggy 
spokes  at  half  a  cent  in  the  woods,  shipping  them  to  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  to  be  manufactured,  and  bringing  them  back  only  turned 
and  bundled  up  at  five  cents  a  spoke,  or  in  carriages  and  wagons  at 
ten  times  that  price,  thus  paying  two  hundred  per  cent,  for  trans- 
portation and  five  hundred  per  cent,  for  labor  and  skill,  which  ought 
to  be  located  at  the  point  of  production  ?  Would  not  my  friend  R. 
think  that  if  a  little  protection  would  save  or  make  $40  per  ton  out 
of  our  iron  ore  on  Virginia  soil,  it  would  benefit  us  more  than  free 
trade?" 

These  are  strange  questions  to  be  asked  by  a  man  of  Col.  Beverley's 
intelligence.     The  wisdom  is  in  the  fact  that  the  owners  of  these 
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materials  find  it  profitable  to  convert  into  money  at  those  prices 
things  which  would  be  otherwise  worthless  to  them,  without  knowing 
or  caring  in  what  form  or  at  what  prices  they  may  come  back,  or 
whether  they  come  back  at  all. 

One  ignorant  of  Col.  Beverley's  character  for  intelligence,  might 
suppose  from  his  speaking  of  a  little  protection  saving  or  making 
$40  a  ton  out  of  iron  ore  on  Virginia  soil,  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  a  protective  tariff  on  iron.  I  think  that  the  tariff 
on  iron  in  its  various  forms  runs  all  the  way  from  thirty  to  seventy 
per  cent. — add  to  this  two  hundred  per  cent,  for  transportation  and 
five  hundred  per  cent,  for  labor  and  skill — and  what  a  splendid  open- 
ing for  a  fortune  from  making  iron  and  spokes!  With  his  strong 
practical  sense  and  good  judgment,  his  great  wealth  and  business 
capacity,  his  indomitable  energy  and  untiring  industry,  I  know  of 
no  man  better  qualified  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening;  and  I  won- 
der that  he  does  not  see  and  seize  it. 

As  I  have  said,  "all  this  does  not  touch  the  real  merits  of  the 
question."  I  have  but  brushed  off  the  dust  and  cobwebs,  but  I  have 
taken  up  too  much  space  to  allow  me  to  go  further  now. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

OYSTER  SHELL  BETTER  AND   CHEAPER  THAN 
GAS-HOUSE  LIME. 

BY   W.    R.    DUKE,  ESQ.,  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

In  your  July  number,  J.  B.  Baughan  Esq.,  of  Essex  county,  Vir- 
ginia, gives  us  an  article  on  "pea  fallow  and  gas-house  lime."  Now, 
living  as  I  do  in  the  Piedmont  section,  some  one  hundred  miles  above 
tide-water,  I  am  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  a  gentleman  living 
immediately  in  the  "oyster  region"  should  use  "gas-house  lime" 
brought  from  New  York,  when  he  could  procure  good  oyster  shell 
lime  at  his  own  door  at  a  less  expense.  Mr.  Baughan  says  that  he 
pays  five  cents  per  bushel  for  the  gas-house  lime  delivered  at  his 
wharf,  and  I  suppose  he  can  get  thousands  of  bushels  of  oyster  shells 
delivered  there  for  about  one-half  a  cent  per  bushel;  and  I  suppose 
he  can  procure  any  amount  of  fire  wood  for  the  cost  of  cutting  and 
hauling.  Why  does  he  not  burn  his  own  lime  from  the  shells  at  his 
door? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  use  lime,  I  will  briefly  describe  an 
experiment  I  made  last  winter  with  oyster  shells  ;  I  am  indebted  to 
Col.  H.  P.  Jones,  of  Hanover  Academy,  for  directions  in  burning. 
I  purchased  in  Richmond  last  winter,  from  an  oyster  dealer,  one 
hundred  barrels  of  oyster  shells— cost,  delivered  on  board  the  cars, 
six  cents  per  barrel,  six  dollars  for  the  one  hundred  barrels;  freight 
to  Charlottesville,  Virginia,  ninety-nine  miles,  nine  dollars;  cost  of 
unloading  from  cars  fifty  cents,  making  the  entire  cost  of  placing  the 
one  hundred  barrels   of  shells  at  my  depot,  $15.50.     They  were 
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burned  in  the  following  manner — and  as  I  have  an  abundance  of  pine 
wood  which  it  does  not  pay  me  to  haul  to  market,  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  burning  cost  me  anything,  except  the  labor  ;  I  placed 
upon  the  ground,  about  ten  feet  apart,  two  green  pine  logs,  in  length 
about  twelve  feet  and  some  ten  inches  in  diameter;  upon  these  two 
logs  I  placed  a  platform  of  green  pine  logs,  laying  them  as  close  as 
I  could  get  them.  The  object  of  the  two  bottom  logs  with  the  plat- 
form upon  them  is  to  give  a  good  draught;  upon  this  platform  I 
commenced  a  log  pen  about  ten  feet  square,  by  laying  down  four 
stout  green  pine  logs,  notching  them  in  at  the  corners  so  as  to  make 
them  fit  close.  I  then  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  platform,  a  hollow 
cube  composed  of  three  inch  planks  about  ten  feet  long,  and  nailed 
together — object  to  make  a  draught  through  the  centre.  I  then 
placed  a  layer  of  seasoned  pine  wood  upon  the  platform  to  the  thick- 
ness of  about  ten  or  twelve  inches;  upon  this  wood  I  placed,  from  the 
wagon  as  they  were  hauled  from  the  depot,  from  four  to  six  inches 
of  oyster  shells,  spreading  them  evenly;  then  I  added  another  course 
of  green  logs  to  the  pen,  then  another  layer  of  seasoned  wood,  and 
on  that  a  layer  of  shells,  until  all  of  the  shells  were  used  up,  the 
whole  making  a  log  pen  about  ten  feet  square  and  some  nine  or  ten 
feet  high.  The  pile  was  fired  all  around  the  base  about  light  in  the 
morning,  and  was  apparently  burned  down  by  night,  but  continued 
to  smoulder  several  days ;  after  the  mass  became  cool  it  was  covered 
with  planks  to  keep  off  the  rain. 

Result. — Between  three  and  four  hundred  bushels  of  first  rate 
lime;  ready  to  be  spread  upon  my  pea  fallow  in  the  fall.  Now,  will 
Mr.  Baughan  pardon  me  for  suggesting,  that  if  he  would  burn  the 
oyster  shells  at  his  own  door,  he  would  get  a  much  better  lime,  at 
a  much  cheaper  price,  than  "gas-house  lime"  procured  from  New 
York  ?  It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  emphasized  green  logs  for  the 
platform  and  sides  of  the  pen;  and  seasoned  pine  for  the  fuel:  the 
green  logs  at  the  bottom  and  sides  burn  much  less  readily  than  the 
seasoned  fuel  within,  and  for  this  reason  they  tend  to  keep  the  mass 
together  until  the  interior  is  burned,  the  outside  logs  being  the  last 
to  burn. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — In  the  matter  of  the  use  of  lime,  a  friend  of  ours, 
living  in  Aceomac,  asked  us  once  why  it  was  that  oyster-shell  lime  would  not 
work  on  the  sandy  lands  of  the  Eastern  Shore,  while  the  use  of  stone-lime  was 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  We  were  perplexed,  but  promised  him  to 
make  inquiry.  Some  months  later,  we  encountered  a  farmer  at  Manassas  Junc- 
tion, who  had  moved  there  several  years  before  from  the  neighborhood  of  Troy, 
N-  Y.  He  asked  us  what  we  knew  about  lime.  We  answered  that  we  were 
a  learner  in  that  direction,  and  would  like  to  hear  what  he  knew,  whereupon  he 
said  that,  with  an  experience  of  forty  years,  he  had  found  that  oyster-shell  lime 
was  the  proper  application  for  clay  lands  and  stone-lime  for  sandy  lands;  that  it 
was  the  effect  of  oyster-shell  lime  to  disintegrate  the  soil,  while  the  effect  of 
stone-lime  was  to  compact  it.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  result  of  Mr.  Dcjke's 
use  of  the  oyster-shell  lime,  and  to  know  the  character  of  the  land  to  which  it 
was  applied. 
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THE  USE  OF  THE  FEET  IN  SOWING   AND  PLANTING. 

Read  before  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  June  18,  1879,  by  Peter  Henderson,  of  Jersey  City,  X.  J. 

It  may  be  useless  to  throw  out  any  suggestions  relative  to  horti- 
cultural operations  to  such  a  body  of  practical  men  as  is  now  before 
us,  yet  I  candidly  admit,  that  although  I  have  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  gardening  operations  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  I  did 
not  fully  realize  until  a  few  years  ago,  the  full  importance  of  how 
indispensable  it  was  to  use  the  feet  in  the  operations  of  sowing  and  plant- 
ing. Particularly  in  the  sowing  of  seeds,  I  consider  the  matter  of  such 
vast  importance,  that  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  strongly  told,  for 
the  loss  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  community  by  the  neg- 
lect of  the  simple  operation  of  forming  the  soil  around  seed  must 
amount  to  many  millions  annually.  From  the  middle  of  April  to 
nearly  the  end  of  May  of  this  year,  in  many  sections  of  the  country, 
there  was  little  or  no  rain  ;  such  was  particularly  the  case  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  city,  where  we  have  hundreds  of  market  gar- 
deners who  cultivate  thousands  of  acres  of  cabbage,  cauliflower  and 
celery,  but  the  "dry  spring"  has  played  sad  havoc  with  their  seed 
beds.  Celery  is  not  one-fourth  of  a  crop,  and  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower hardly  half,  and  this  failure  is  due  to  no  other  cause  than  that 
they  persist  in  sowing  their  seeds  without  ever  taking  the  precaution 
to  firm  the  soil  by  rolling. 

We  sow  annually  about  four  acres  of  celery,  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower plants,  which  produce  probably  five  millions  in  number,  and 
which  we  never  fail  to  sell  mostly  in  our  immediate  neighborhood,  to 
the  market  gardeners,  who  have,  many  of  them,  even  better  facilities 
than  we  have  for  raising  these  plants,  if  they  would  only  do  as  we 
do — firm  the  seed  after  sowing,  which  is  done  thus:  After  plowing, 
harrowing  and  levelling  the  land  smoothly,  lines  are  drawn  by  the 
" marker,"  which  makes  a  furrow  about  two  inches  deep  and  a  foot 
apart;  after  the  man  who  sows  the  seed  follows  another,  who,  with 
the  ball  of  the  right  foot,  presses  down  his  full  weight  on  every  inch 
of  soil  in  the  drill  where  the  seed  has  been  sown  ;  the  rows  are  then 
lightly  levelled  longitudinally  with  the  rake,  a  light  roller  is  then 
passed  over  it  and  the  operation  is  done. 

By  this  method  our  crop  has  never  once  failed,  and  what  is  true 
of  celery  and  cabbage  seed,  is  nearly  true  of  all  other  seeds  requir- 
ing to  be  sown  during  the  late  spring  or  summer  months. 

On  July  2d  of  1874,  as  an  experiment,  I  sowed  twelve  rows  of 
sweet  corn  and  twelve  rows  of  beets,  treading  in  after  sowing  every 
alternate  row  of  each.  In  both  cases,  those  trod  in  came  up  in  four 
days,  while  those  unfirmed  remained  twelve  days  before  starting, 
and  would  not  then  have  germinated  had  rain  not  fallen,  for  the  soil 
was  dry  as  dust  when  planted. 

The  result  was  that  the  seeds  that  had  been  trodden  in  grew  freely 
from  the  start  and  matured  their  crops  to  a  marketable  condition  by 
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fall,  while  the  rows  unfirmed  did  not  mature,  as  they  were  not  only 
eight  days  later  in  germinating,  but  the  plants  were  also  to  some  ex- 
tent enfeebled  by  being  partially  dried  in  the  loose  dry  soil. 

This  experiment  was  a  most  useful  one,  for  it  proved  that  a  corn 
crop  sown  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  as  late  as  July  2d,  could  be 
made  to  produce  "roasting  ears''  in  October,  when  they  never  fail  to 
sell  freely  at  high  rates;  but  the  crop  would  not  mature  unless  the 
seed  germinated  at  once,  and  which  would  never  be  certain,  at  that 
dry  and  hot  season,  unless  by  this  method. 

The  same  season  in  August  I  treated  seeds  of  turnip  and  spinach 
in  the  same  way ;  those  trod  in  germinated  at  once  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  while  those  unfirmed  germinated  feebly  and  were  event- 
ually nearly  all  burned  out  by  a  continuance  of  dry,  hot  air  pene- 
trating through  the  loose  soil  to  the  tender  rootlets. 

Of  course  this  rule  of  treading  in  or  firming  seeds  after  sowing 
must  not  be  blindly  followed.  Very  early  in  spring,  or  late  in  fall, 
when  the  soil  is  damp  and  no  danger  from  heated,  dry  air,  there  is 
no  necessity  to  do  so,  or  even  at  other  seasons  the  soil  may  be  in  a 
suitable  condition  to  sow,  and  yet  to  be  too  damp  to  be  trodden  upon 
or  rolled:  in  such  cases  these  operations  may  not  be  necessary  at 
all,  for  if  rainy  weather  ensue,  the  seeds  will  germinate  of  course; 
but  if  there  is  any  likelihood  of  continued  drouth,  the  treading  or 
rolling  may  be  done  a  week  or  so  after  sowing,  if  it  is  at  such  a 
season  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  may  suffer  from  the  dry, 
hot  air. 

Now.  if  firming  the  soil  around  seed  to  protect  it  from  the  influ- 
ence of  a  dry  and  hot  atmosphere  is  a  necessity,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
is  even  more  so  in  the  case  of  plants  whose  rootlets  are  even  more 
sensitive  to  such  influence  than  the  dormant  seed. 

Experienced  professional  horticulturists,  however,  are  less  likely 
to  neglect  this  than  to  neglect  in  the  case  of  seeds,  for  the  damage 
from  such  neglect  is  easier  to  be  seen,  and  hence  better  understood 
by  the  practical  nurseryman;  but  with  the  unexperienced  amateur, 
the  case  is  different;  when  he  receives  his  package  of  trees  or  plants 
from  the  nurseryman,  he  handles  them  as  if  they  were  ^lass — every 
broken  twig  or  root  calls  forth  a  complaint,  and  he  proceeds  to  plant 
them  gingerly,  straightening  out  each  root  and  sifting  the  soil  around 
them,  but  he  would  no  more  stamp  down  that  soil,  than  he  would 
stamp  on  the  soil  of  his  mother's  grave.  So  the  plant,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  is  left  loose  and  waggling,  the  dry  air  penetrates  through 
the  soil  to  its  roots,  the  winds  shake  it  and  it  shrivels  up  and  fails  to 
grow,  then  comes  the  anathemas  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  nur- 
seryman, who  is  charged  with  selling  him  dead  trees  or  plants. 

About  a  month  ago  I  sent  a  package  of  a  dozen  roses  by  mail  to 
a  lady  in  Savannah  ;  she  wrote  me  a  woeful  story  last  week,  saving 
that  though  the  roses  had  arrived  seemingly  all  right,  they  had  all 
died  but  one,  and  what  was  very  singular,  she  said,  the  one  that 
lived  was  the  one  that  Mr.  Jones  had  stepped  on,  and  which  she  had 
thought  sure  was  crushed  to  death,  for  Mr.  Jones  weighs  two  hun- 
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dred  pounds.  Now,  though  we  do  not  advise  any  gentleman  of 
hundred  pounds  putting  his  brogan  on  the  top  of  a  tender  rose  plant 
as  a  practice  conducive  to  its  health,  yet  if  Mrs.  Jones  could  have 
allowed  her  weighty  lord  to  press  the  soil  against  the  root  of  each  of 
her  dozen  roses,  I  much  doubt  if  she  would  now  have  had  to  mourn 
their  I   ss. 

It  has  often  been  a  wonder  to  many  of  us  who  have  been  workers 
in  the  soil  for  a  generation,  how  some  of  the  simplest  methods  of 
culture  have  not  been  practised  until  we  were  nearly  done  with  I 
work.  There  are  few  of  us  but  have  had  such  experience:  personally. 
I  must  say  that  I  never  pass  through  a  year  but  I  am  confounded  to 
find  that  some  operation  cannot  only  be  quicker  done,  but  better 
done  than  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  it. 

These  improvements  loom  up  from  various  causes,  but  mainly 
from  suggestions  thrown  out  by  our  employees  in  charge  of  special 
departments — a  system  which   we  do  all  in  our  power  to  encourage. 

Aa  a  proof  of  the  value  of  such  improvements  which  have  led  to 
simplifying  our  operations.  I  will  state  the  fact,  that  though  my 
area  of  green -house  surface  is  now  more  than  double  that  which 
it  was  in  1870,  and  the  land  used  in  our  florist  business  one- 
third  more,  yet  the  cumber  of  hands  employed  is  less  now  than  in 
1870,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of  our  stock  is  infinitely 
better  now  than  then. 

Whether  it  is  the  higher  price  of  labor  in  this  country  that  forces 
us  into  labor-saving  expedients,  or  the  interchange  of  opinions  from 
the  greater  number  of  nationalities  centering  here  that  gives  us 
broader  views  of  culture,  I  am  not  prepared  to  state,  but  that 
America  is  now  selling  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  green-hc  v. 
garden,  nursery  and  farm  lower  than  is  done  in  Europe,  admits  : 
no  question,  and  if  my  homelv  suggestions  in  this  matter  of  firming 
the  soil  around  newly-planted  seeds  or  plants,  will  in  ar.y  degree 
assist  us  in  still  holding  to  the  front,  I  will  be  gratified. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WHAT   AGRICULTURE    HAS    DONE    FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

BY  IfAJ.  R.  L.  RAGLAHB,  OF  HALIFAX. 

Agriculture,  the  Fundamental  Industry  of  the  Unite  i  Si 

Duty  of  the  Government  to  Aid.  Foster  and  Encourage  it.  through  a  Well- 
Organized.  Well-Governed  and  Liberally  Provided  Agricultural  Department. 

[Note. — It  is  always  more  pleasant  to  agree  with  one's  friends  on 
any  subject  of  public  policy,  than  to  disagree.  We  can  o.ll  agree 
with  Col.  Beverley  in  his  strictures  on  the  limited  and  parsimonious 
aid,  State  and  National,  doled  out  to  America's  chief  industry. 
His  article  suggested  the  following.  We  turn  him  over  to  General 
Bethune,  on  the  "dreaded  tariff"'  question. — R.] 

When  we  remember  that  less  than  three  centuries  320.  this  conti- 
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nent  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  and  contrast  its  rude,  silent  gran- 
deur then  with  its  present  vast  living  realities  and  activities,  the 
mind  naturally  seeks  to  know  the  primary  and  most  potent  agencies 
that  wrought  the  wonderful  change.  As  soon  as  the  white  man  set 
foot  upon  this  new  continent,  obeying  the  mandate  of  his  Creator, 
given  with  His  first  blessing,  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth,  and  subdue  it,"  he  was  not  long  in  realizing  the  fulfilment 
of  another  blessed  promise,  "The  wilderness  and  solitary  place  shall 
be  glad  for  them  ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose."  The  men,  who  felled  the  forest,  built  houses  and  cultivated 
lands,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of  civilization  and  indus- 
try on  this  continent.  They  were  agriculturists,  following  man's 
primitive  occupation  ;  and  to  them,  more  than  to  all  others,  is  due 
the  wonderful  results,  industrial,  social  and  political,  which  charac- 
terize the  greatest  nation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

American  Agricultural  History  — The  history  of  American 
agriculture  is  the  history  of  her  civilization,  as,  indeed,  of  all  other 
nations  and  peoples  who  have  a  history.  A  people,  or  race,  who 
have  no  agriculture,  have  no  history — only  tradition,  meagre,  vague 
and  uncertain,  with  no  monuments  or  mementoes  to  point  to  in  a 
dreary,  uneventful  past.  They  can  point  to  no  achievements  or  tro- 
phies in  industry,  art,  science,  invention,  development,  progress,  or 
other  attribute  and  concomitant  of  civilization  and  enlightenment. 
Nay,  more.  The  history  of  the  world  is  full  of  illustrations,  that  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  the  past  were  super- 
induced by  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  while  the  most  powerful  and 
prosperous  nations  of  modern  times  trace  the  beginning  and  founda- 
tion of  their  growth,  affluence  and  prosperity,  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  this  industry.  Time  and  space  fail  us  to  give  examples 
which  ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  ancient  and  modern 
history. 

Man's  first,  last,  overshadowing  and  indispensable  wants  are  food 
and  clothing,  and  both  of  these  come  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
soil.  The  oldest  of  all  other  occupations,  beginning  with  his  exist- 
ence,  it  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  foundation  of  ail  other  in- 
dustrial activities ;  and  the  nation  that  neglects  or  fails  to  give  en- 
couragement to  the  source  of  her  home  supplies  of  food  and  .-aiment, 
commits  a  grave  blunder,  which  may  ultimately  end  in  national  sui- 
cide. We  leave  to  the  political  economists  of  the  Old  World,  and  in 
countries  densely  populated,  to  diversify  the  industries  of  the  people, 
so  that  labor,  elsewhere  than  on  the  farm,  may  procure  them  bread ; 
but  a  nation  thai  is  not  self-supporting  must  always  develop  her 
weakness  when  war  comes  and  the  general  harvests  fail. 

England,  with  all  her  boasted  wealth,  feels  her  weakness  at  this 
point;  and  Loid  Derby  publicly  advised  emigration  as  a  relief  to 
her  over-crowded  population,  and  to  guard  against  famine  and  the 
horrors  and  dangers  engendered  thereby.  Heretofore,  it  has  been 
with  England  a  question  more  of  dollars  than  safety,  which  led 
rulers  and  people  to  make  commerce  and  manufacturing  the  control- 
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ling  business  of  the  nation  ;  and  yet,  except  France,  she  has  done 
more  to  encourage  agriculture  than  any  nation  of  ancient  or  modern 
times.  But,  true  to  what  she  regards  as  the  main  source  of  her 
wealth  and  power,  she  is  looking  to  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  of 
Commerce  to  guard,  direct  and  foster  this  interest.  Mistress  of  the 
ocean,  she  draws  her  sustenance  from  prolific  dependencies  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and,  through  barter  and  trade,  from  the  world's 
surplus. 

Agriculture  is  the  glory  and  bulwark  of  France,  who  demonstrates, 
by  the  liquidation  of  a  war  indemnity,  as  unprecedentedly  large  as  its 
payment  was  prompt,  that  she  is  rich  and  prosperous,  and  will  prove 
a  more  formidable  antagonist  in  future,  when  assailed,  if  her  for- 
tunes are  directed  by  more  competent  leaders  and  wiser  statesman- 
ship. 

But  nowhere,  in  any  age,  or  with  any  people,  has  agriculture 
made  such  great  conquests,  or  attained  such  huge  proportions,  as  in 
this  young  and  vigorous  Republic.  Here  it  is  the  preponderating 
business  of  the  people — the  acknowledged  industry  that  Ties  at  the 
foundation  of  national  prosperity.  Its  development  and  progress 
here  have  been  as  marvellous  and  rapid  as  its  results  have  been  bene- 
ficial and  substantial. 

What  We  Owe  to  American  Farmers. — "From  the  time  of  the 
landing  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  Rock,  the  American  farmers 
have  always  constituted  the  advance  guard  and  the  largest  part  of 
that  grand  army  of  progress  and  liberty  which,  in  its  triumphant 
march  in  the  face  of  dangers,  trials,  privations,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
savage,  has  gradually  subdued  forests,  crossed  rivers,  and  climbed 
mountains,  until  civilization,  society,  churches,  schools,  and  happy 
homes  have  been  established  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  the  lakes 
to  the  Gulf. 

The  American  farmers  have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire  on 
this  continent,  destined,  largely  through  their  efforts,  virtues,  in- 
dustry, courage  and  devotion  to  free  government,  to  surpass  in  sub- 
stantial glory,  grandeur,  wealth,  progress,  and  prosperity  all  the 
nations  of  this  world  and  the  achievements  of  all  history." — Extract 
from  speech  of  Ron.  H.  Gr.  Davis,  in  Senate  U.  S.,  January  l±th, 
1879 

Now  the  strangest  and  most  marvellous  thing  in  connection  with 
the  brightest  page  in  agricultural  history  is,  that  all  these  stupen- 
dous achievements  have  been  the  result  of  individual  and  co-operative 
efforts,  occasionally  and  spasmodically  aided  by  State  help  ;  long 
ignored  by  the  General  Government,  which  has  expended  for  agricul- 
tural support,  since  its  foundation,  the  niggardly  sum  of  only 
$3,729,654.37,  up  to  and  including  the  year  1878 — some  millions 
below  the  annual  contributions  of  some  of  the  governments  of 
Europe  in  aid  of  this  great  industry.  We  will  cite  only  one  illus- 
tration :  France,  in  1877,  expended  for  agriculture  and  commerce 
§20,534,410,  while  the  United  States,  in  same  year,  contributed  for 
agriculture  only  $174,686.     The  State  of  Texas  has  73,000  square 
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miles  of  territory  more  than  France;  is  capable  of  sustaining  as 
large  a  population,  and  under  the  same  national  stimulus  and  aid, 
is  destined  to  produce  as  much. 

The  Capacity  of  the  States  for  Agricultural  Purposes. — 
Some  idea  of  the  illimitable  capacity  of  the  United  States  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  of  the  15, 000, 000 
acres  of  arable  lands  therein,  only  about  174,000  acres  have  yet 
been  utilized.  The  annual  products  of  these  latter  are  so  immense, 
and  carry  such  countless  herds  of  farm  animah,  that  the  value  of  the 
combined  annual  product  and  increase  carries  the  figures  to  such 
proportions  as  to  be  staggering  and  almost  incredible.  After  satis- 
fying the  needs  of  45,000,000  of  our  people  at  home,  our  agricultu- 
ral productions  alone  furnish,  through  exports  of  the  surplus,  more 
than  enough  to  pay  for  all  of  our  purchases  abroad.  It  sup- 
ports us;  is  the  main  creator  of  our  national  wealth,  and  the  surest 
reliance  for  the  means  with  which  to  meet  our  national  obligations. 

What  the  Government  is  Doing  for  Agriculture. — Now  let 
us  see  what  the  fostering  hand  of  Government  is  doing  to  aid  this 
great  industry  : 

An  Agricultural  Bureau,  with  a  Commissioner  at  a  salary  of 
$3,000  per  annum  ;  a  Chemist  at  $2, 000,  and  an  assistant  at  Si, 000, 
and  these  latter  two  sometimes  paid  less  than  their  salaries,  in  con- 
sequence of  insufficient  appropriation  ;  a  few  clerks  and  assistants, 
and  an  annual  appropriation  of  about  §200,000  to  cover  all  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  ! 

But  insufficient  as  has  been  governmental  aid,  the  benefits  grow- 
ing out  of  the  administration  of  the  Department,  hampered  as  it  has 
been,  have,  nevertheless,  been  of  manifest  and  incalculable  good. 
The  present  Commissioner,  with  his  limited  help  and  prescribed 
efforts,  has,  by  his  capacity  and  energy,  as  shown  in  his  work,  given 
assurance  of  what  may  be  accomplished,  if  proper  means  and  appli- 
ances were  placed  under  his  control.  In  the  re-organization  of  his 
Department,  he  has  corrected  abuses  and  placed  all  of  its  Divisions 
under  a  more  efficient  and  practical  -regime. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  past  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  such  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  successful 
and  prosperous  farmers  of  the  country  to  it,  who  recognize  it  as  a 
sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  agricultural  interests  ;  gathering  new 
ideas  and  principles  as  developed  by  science  and  experiment,  and 
procuring  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants  from  the  world's  store- 
house of  knowledge  and  discovery.  The  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Divisions  are  giving  substantial  results  for  the  limited 
means  and  force  at  command. 

The  Entomological  Division  has  made  valuable  collections,  and  has 
them  systematically  and  conveniently  arranged;  but  many  specimens, 
from  foreign  donations,  for  want  of  funds  and  space,  remain  un- 
packed. In  view  of  the  enormous  depredations  by  noxious  insects, 
ranging  from  8100,000,000  to  sometimes  over  §200,000,000  annually, 
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this  Division  ought  to  be  placed  at  once  and  kept  upon  a  war  footing, 
to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  Chemical  Division,  though  poorly  supplied  with  a  laboratory, 
that  is   inferior  to   hundreds   in  u?e  in  our  schools   and    college- 
doing  a  good   and   praiseworthy   work.      Its   analyses  of  fe: 
soils  and  fertilizing  materials:  of  vegetables  and  plants,  to  determine 
the   percentage   of  sugar,  tannin  and   other   properties   valuable 
food,  medicine,  or  the  arts  :   of  grasses  and  cereals,  for  their  relative 
value  as  food  for  stock,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  show  inte 
direction,  which  ought  to  be  supplemente  1  by  greativ  increased  force 
in  this  Division,  and  ample  means  and  appliances  for  so  important 
a  work. 

The  Statistical  Division,  through  its  army  of  reporters,  gathers 
and  publishes  authentic  data  concerning  the  condition  and  yield  of 
crops,  that  operate  against  the  organized  misrepresentation  of  spec- 
ulators, and  thus  protects  and  benefits  pro  lucers.  The  publication 
and  dissemination  of  the  monthly  crop  reports  should  be  increased 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Seed  Division  has  never  been  properlv  appreciated.  The 
writer,  in  his  limited  experience,  realized,  in  1875,  a  profit  of  over 
f ±00  from  th  Isofafewpoai  Is    P  wheat    Fultz)  sent  him 

the  Department  in  1873 — selling  800  bushels  for  seed,  at  50  cent's 
per  bushel  more  than  the  price  for  the  old  varieties,  besides  reserv- 
ing 265  bushels  for  seed  and  for  flour.  Many  millions  of  do", 
have  gone  into  the  pockets  of  farmers  from  the  use  of  new  and  val- 
uable seeds  famished  by  the  Department.  Farmers,  as  a  general 
thing,  are  too  little  acquainted  with  science  to  originate  new  seeds 
by  hybridizing:  whde  new  and  valuable  varieties  would  come  Blowly 
into  general  use.  if  left  to  individual  choice.  All  agricultural  and 
horticultural  seeds  are  susceptible,  under  favoring  conditions  of 
growth  and  by  continuous  selection,  of  the  highest  development.  It 
is  the  business  of  this  Division  to  search  out  such  here  and  abroad 
for  dissemination,  to  place  cultivators  here  abreast  of  the  line  of  pro- 
gress that  is  marching  on  all  over  the  globe.  This  the  Commissioner 
ia  doing  admirable  judgment  and  commendable  ability,  for  the 

small  means  at  his  disposal  for  such  pun 

As  the   Jews  of  old  "despised   not  the  days  of  small   things. "  but 
rejoiced  when  they  saw  the  plummet" in  the  hands  of  Zerabbabel   lav- 
ing   the  foundation    of  the   second  temple,  whose  glorv  was 
than    that  of  the  first,  so  we   despise  not  our  small  beginnings,  tut 
hail  them  as  harbingers  of  success  in  a  broader  field. 

What  Ought  to  be  Dosk.— We  have  attempted  to  point  out  some 
of  the  work  and  benefits  resulting  from  our  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, as  at  present  organised;  now  let  as  •  :  these  with  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  an  indus- 
try that  benefits  all  others,  and  to  which  the  government  must  look, 
beyond  all  others,  for  substantial  prosperity.  While  we  are  by  na- 
ture and  our  surroundings  now  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  of 
the  world,  and  as  time  and  energy  develop  our  vast  unutilized  and 
fertile  area,  soon  to  become  the  commissariat  and   wonder  of  the 
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world,  justice,  reason,  interest  and  duty  demand  that  a  liberal  and 
fostering  policy  should  characterize  the  dealings  of  a  representative 
and  just  government  with  its  chief  industry.  That  industry  now  de- 
mands something  more  than  a  Bureau  in  one  of  the  Departments  of 
the  government — a  separate  department,  with  a  secretary  possessing 
the  dignity,  salary,  power,  and  privileges  of  the  other  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  appropriations  thereto  should  be  ample  enough  to 
secure  to  its  several  divisions  the  very  best  talent,  scientists  of  the 
highest  distinction  and  skill,  suitable  buildings  should  be  provided, 
the  laboratory  equipped  with  the  best  apparatus  that  science  and  art 
could  devise,  and  the  employees  selected  in  numbers  and  qualifica- 
tions commensurate  with  the  work  to  be  performed.  Other  Divisions 
should  be  crested  than  those  now  existing,  especially  a  Veterinary  or 
Sanitary  Division,  looking  to  the  prevention  and  cure  of  animal  dis- 
eases. Millions  are  lost  every  year  from  ignorance  or  the  neglect  of 
sanitary  regulations,  which  ought  to  be  known,  and  the  loss  pre- 
vented. The  cattle  men  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $250,- 
000  to  stamp  out  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  would  be  economy  to  grant 
it.  With  a  full  and  properly  organized  Agricultural  Department  the 
necessity  for  such  an  appropriation  would  doubtless  never  have  ex- 
isted. The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Experimental  Farm  of  1,000  acres  near  the  seat 
of  Government,  "and  eight  or  ten  Experimental  Stations  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  located  so  as  to  embrace  extremes  of  latitude 
and  climate,"  is  eminently  proper  and  ought  to  receive  Governmental 
sanction,  and  be  followed  by  appropriate  legislation.  The  benefits 
resulting  from  Agricultural  Experimental  Stations  are  no  longer 
chimerical,  for  their  existence  in  numbers  in  some  of  the  principal 
and  most  progressive  governments  of  Europe,  and  the  liberal  provi- 
sion made  therefor,  are  substantial  proofs  of  their  utility.  With 
their  establishment  hera,  the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
would  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  individual  and  imperfect  tests  of 
seeds  and  fertilizers,  but  could  rely  upon  intelligent,  thorough  and 
exhaustive  tests  as  made  by  competent  officials  on  the  various  soils 
and  crops  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Signal  Bureau  and  all  that  relates  to  meteorology,  should  be 
attached  to  and  constitute  a  Division  of  this  Department.  The  sub- 
ject of  fish  and  fisheries,  and  others  yet  to  be  developed  of  a  like 
economic  character — indeed,  everything  tending  to  increase  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  lands  and  waters,  should  come  within  its  sphere  for  en- 
couragement and  improvement.  As  at  present  organized,  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  nation  ;  a  standing  blot  upon  the  intelligence  and 
statesmanship  (!)  of  our  national  legislation  ;  but  we  are  gratified  to 
know  that  light  is  dawning  upon  our  national  industry,  and 
that  a  wiser  and  more  liberal  public  spirit  is  being  infused  into  Con- 
gress, as  was  indicated  recently  by  the  increase  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  a  Special  Committee  instructed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  "what  can  or  ought  to  be  done  by  the  General  Government  to 
better  advance,  encourage  and  fo3ter  agricultural  interests."  We 
know  nothing  of  the  personnel  of  this  Committee,  but  confidently 
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look  for  such  a  report  therefrom  to  the  next  session  of  Congress  as 
will  impress  and  convince  that  body  that  the  first  step  to  national 
prosperity  lies  in  the  proper  encouragement  of  its  principal  wealth- 
producing  industry,  the  source  and  sustenance  of  all  others.  It  is  a 
question  of  such  transcendent  importance,  so  devoid  of  sectional  or 
partv  pas-ions  and  prejudices,  so  national,  universal  and  far-reach- 
ing, that  it  should  command  careful  consideration  and  prompt,  liberal 
and  decisive  legislation.  We  are  aware  that  there  are  very  few 
farmers  in  Congress — too  few  for  the  welfare  of  the  country:  bur  such 
men  as  Senators  Davis,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Paddock,  of  Nebraska, 
are  patriots,  clear-headed  and  big-hearted,  of  whom  any  nation 
might  be  proud.  We  trust  that  among  the  300  lawyers,  more  or 
less,  in  Congress,  enough  may  be  found,  who.  regarding  the  interests 
and  wishes  of  their  constituents,  will  come  to  the  help  of  Davis  and 
Paddock,  to  enact  all  the  needed  legislation  on  this  subject. 

In  further  aid  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished,  let  agri- 
culturists in  every  State  and  neighborhood,  individually  and  through 
their  clubs  and  societies  and  other  organizations,  petition  Congress 
to  place  our  agricultural  department  on  a  footing  commensurate  with 
its  importance  and  the  ends  sought  to  be  attained.  Let  the  people 
demand  of  their  representatives  the  support  of  all  measures  looking 
to  the  same  end,  and  let  tbem  most  emphatically  insist  that  their 
wishes  and  wants  shall  be  respected. 

The  National  Grange  has  already  spoken  :  now.  let  every  State 
Legislature.  Board  of  Agriculture.  Agricultural  College,  and  last. 
but  not  least,  the  Agricultural  Press,  speik  out :  and  let  all  co-ope- 
rate in  measures  for  industrial  reform,  reorganization  and  develop- 
ment. 

A  United,  Resolute  Effort  all  Along  the  Lixe  will  secure 
the  objects  sought,  and  bring  inestimable  blessings  to  Government 
and  people.      We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our  agricultural  interests. 

Our  safety  and  stability  as  well  as  our  prosperity  depend  very 
greatly  upon  a  liberal  and  judicious  national  industrial  protection; 
for  the  day  that  witnesses  the  decline  of  our  agriculture  will  date 
the  decline  of  our  Republic  :  for  without  a  healthy  remunera:  g 
agriculture,  liberty  cannot  long  survive  on  such  uncongenial  soil. 
The  history  and  fate  of  other  nations  should  be  a  warning  a:.d  ex- 
ample to  ours. 

Let  wisdom,  statesmanship  and  justice  prevail,  and  all  is  well.  A 
thriving  contented  peasantry  are  the  truest  and  staunehest  muniments 
of  lib  rty.  They  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  contribute  their 
full  share  of  the  national  expenses:  while  none  are  more  grateful 
for  national  favors,  none  are  more  ready  to  defend  national  honor 
and  interests.  The  agriculturists  only  ask  that  the  Government 
shall  do  for  their  industry  what  individual  effort  cannot  do  in  com- 
petition with  national  aid  to  this  industry  abroad,  and  that  they  may 
be  placed  abreast  of  this  class  everywhere ;  and  they  claim  that  the 
bulk  of  the  taxes  for  such  aid  and  support  comes  at  last  out  of  their 
pockets.  For  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  land,  labor  and 
products  pay  the  bulk  of  such  tax. 
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Constitutional  Warrant. — There  is  ample  warrant  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  all  such  aid  as  is  asked  for,  and  as  well  for  such  as  our 
commercial,  mining  and  manufacturing  industries  require.  Grant 
them  all  the  needed  assistance,  and  then  our  political,  civil  and  in- 
dustrial supremacy  in  the  world  is  assured,  with  all  its  grind,  glo- 
rious and  beneficent  consequences.      Then 

"  With  superior  boon  will  our  rich  soil 
Exuberant  nature's  better  blessings  pour 
O'er  every  land,  the  naked  nations  clothe. 
And  be  the  exhaustless  granary  of  a  world." 

[Errata.- — On  page  41G.  first  paragraph  of  this  article,  in-tead  of  15,01 
read  1,500,000.000:  and  inrtead  of  174,000,  read  174,0  0,000.] 


POTASH  MANURES  IN  GRAPE  CULTURE. 

In  the  Agranomic  Annals  of  France,  appears  an  account  of  a  series 
of  experiments  with  potash  manures  on  the  growth  of  grapes  and 
grape  vines.      These  are  the  conclusions  arrived  at: 

1.  Sulphate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  have  a  marked 
efficacy  upon  the  development  of  the  vine,  but  nitrate  of  potash  is 
superior  to  them,  and  carbonate  of  potash  is  inferior. 

2.  Feeble  vines  appear  to  consume  as  much  manureas  vigorous  vines. 

3.  Nitrogenous  manures  are  more  hurtful  than  useful.  [JY<?r>. — 
Putrescent  manures  are  doubtless  here  referred  to.  as  witness  the 
statement  above  about  nitrate  of  potash.] 

4.  Potash  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  manures  for  grape 
vines,  the  elements  in  the  soil  being  generally  in  bad  condition  for 
assimilation:  potash  carries  forward,  in  some  way.  with  it  the  other 
fertilizing  principles. 

5.  Potash  from  the  root  passes  to  the  vine,  to  the  leaves,  then  to 
the  twigs,  to  arrive  at  last  at  the  fruit,  of  which  it  favors  the  devel- 
opment; its  migration  is  comparable  to  those  of  the  nitrogenized 
elements  and  phosphates. 

6.  The  potash  introduced  through  the  root  in  the  course  of  a 
season,  is  not  entirely  consumed,  since  it  is  found  after  fructification, 
reserved  in  sufficient  quantity,  in  the  wood  and  in  the  twigs. 

[Note  by  the  Editor. — We  were  surprised,  a  short  time  since,  to  hear  one  of 
our  large  grocers  in  Richmond  say  that,  in  his  judgment,  the  day  was  not  far  off 
when  foreign  wines  would  be  almost  entirely  supplanted  by  those  of  American 
production.  He  stated  that  his  daily  average  sales  of  American  wines  had  now 
come  to  a  hundred  gallons,  and  that  many  people  who  would  have  been  horrified 
a  few  years  ago  to  have  anything  on  their  tables  but  foreign  wines,  now  use  only 
American,  excepting  sherry,  and  for  that  we  have  as  yet  no  successful  substitute. 
Foreign  wines  are  now  so  much  "doctored,"  while  American  wines  are  so 
pure  and  so  cheap,  that  we  expect  the  new  movement  to  progress  as  rapidly 
as  was  predicted  by  our  grocer  friend.  We  all  know  that  our  Charlottesville 
wine  took  the  premium  at  the  Paris  Exposition  over  all  other  American  wines, 
and  this  advantage  should  not  be  neglected  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Hkckmax,  whose 
cellar  is  at  the  northern  end  of  Eighth  street.  Richmond,  has  made  wine  frona 
li  Norton's  Virginia"  fit  for  a  king  to  drink.] 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  aud  Farmer.] 

KESWICK   FARMERS'   CLUB. 

Pursuant  to  a  previous  order  of  aljournment,  the  Club  met  on 
June  28th,  at  F.  M.  Randolph's,  with  fifteen  of  the  members  present. 
rge  W.  Macon,  presiding,  appointed  a  committee  of  three  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  farm,  whose  subjoined 
report  was  received  and  directed  to  be  placed  on  file  with  the  criti- 
cism, however,  bv  Mr.  H.  M.  Magruder.  that  he  thought  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's  policy  of  selling  hay  and  stock  ?attle  entirely  wrong:  that 
he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  utilize  the  hay  in  making  the  stock 
cattle  into  beef. 

Report. 

The  hay  crop,  clover  and  timothy  mixed,  is  a  very  fair  one  for 
the  dry  season,  and  is  now  being  cut  and  housed  in  good  order,  ex- 
cept that  some  of  the  clover  is  allowed  too  much  sun.  Oat  crop  is 
almost  a  failure.  The  corn  crop  is  very  well  worked,  and  a  good 
one:  work  team  in  very  fair  condition:  the  milk  cows  the  same. 
The  stock  cattle  are  a  promiscuous  lot,  being  bought  up  from  ad- 
joining counties  last  winter,  and  are  intended  to  be  sold  this  fall. 
They  are  rather  thin,  but  we  think  money  will  be  made  on  them, 
and  the  sassafras  somewhat  killed  out  besides.  The  hogs.  s<:>me  thirty 
in  number,  are  of  tine  size,  bur  loo  thin.  The  sheep  are  good,  but  few 
in  number. 

The  fencing,  buildings,  gates,  &c.,  seem  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
the  place,  and  are  in  fair  condition.      The  general  appearance  of  the 
farm  shows  a  commendable  spirit  of  improvement. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  Minor,  Jr., 
D.  M.  Trice. 
Jno.  W.  Goss.  Jr., 

Committee. 

Shee\  II  isbandry  and  flic  Best  Method  of  Ma  ■':■  ting  Lambs  being 
in  order  for  discussion,  after  the  ordinary  routine  of  business.  Dr. 
Shackleford  said,  it  would  surely  pay.  as  we  should  receive  a  gross 
return  of  five  dollars  per  head  for  each  ewe  kept — that  a  much 
greater  income  was  possible,  as  he  had  this  spring  raised  forty  iambs 
from  twenty  ewes,  and  also  gotten  a  good  clip  of  wool.  He  prefers 
''Shropshire,"  as  they  fatter:  best,  and  thinks  we  should  have  an  or- 
ganization for  selling  our  lambs,  appointing  an  agent  to  pick  the 
suitable  ones  from  each  flock  as  soon  as  a  car-load  can  be  gotten. 
thus  enabling  each  raiser  to  get  his  lambs  to  the  Northern  market  as 
early  as  they  are  ready. 

George  W.  Macon  said  that  he  had  little  experience  in  market- 
ing lambs,  as  he  generally  kept  those  which  he  did  not  eat  for  mut- 
ton, which  brought  him  the  following  spring  from  seven  to  ten  dol- 
lars:  that  he  was  opposed  to  sheep  raising,  unless  well  supplied  with 
old  sod;  that  his  losses  by  dogs  are  quite  heavy,  and  that  be  does 
not  think  his  flock  returns  him  more  than  two  dollars  per  head. 
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Mr.  Nelson  said:  One  could  gross  three  dollars  per  head,  which 
■would  pay  very  well,  but  that  old  sod  was  essential. 

A.  K.  Shay  said  that  his  experience  was  not  of  an  encouraging 
nature;  that  although  his  flock  had  averaged  him  a  lamb  to  a  ewe, 
he  had  only  gotten  an  average  of  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool; 
that  he  found  they  required  a  larje  quantity  of  grass  to  keep  them 
in  order,  and  that  there  was  no  profit  in  them. 

S.  W.  Ficklin  said  that  every  man  should  be  governed  by  circum- 
stances in  selecting  the  kinds  of  stock  to  raise,  and  not  believing 
it  to  his  interest  to  raise  them,  he  had  no  experience  to  offer,  and 
that  theory  should  not  be  advanced  where  experience  abounded. 

II.  M.  Magruder  said  that  he  was  raising  sheep  in  consequence  of 
the  criticism  of  our  Vice  President,  and  hail  never  had  cause  to  re- 
gret it;  that  he  invested  $188  in  Western  sheep,  and  the  first  year 
sold  off  $154  worth  of  lambs  and  wool,  reserving  twenty  lambs. 
From  seventy  ewes,  this  spring,  he  raised  seventy-three  lambs,  only 
having  lost  three;  sixty  of  which  brought  him  §174;  that  his  wool, 
which  was  sold  before  the  rise,  brought  him  $130,  which  included, 
however,  the  wool  from  thirty  yearlings;  that  he  thinks  from  four 
to  five  dollars  a  fair  return,  but  hopes  to  get  his  flock  up  to  five  or 
six  dollars  per  head,  as  he  finds  the  keep  of  his  high  grades,  which 
shear  from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  wool,  costs  no  more  than  his  Western 
ewes,  which  average  only  two  and  a  half  pounds;  that  he  thinks  he 
will  get  an  average  of  ten  pounds  by  using  thoroughbred  Cots  wold 
bucks  and  selecting  by  means  of  Dana's  Sheep  Labels  only  the 
heavy  fleeced  ewes  to  raise  from;  does  not  find  old  sod  essential  as 
in  the  three-  and  four-year  rotation.  The  third  and  fourth  year  thev 
will  do  well  on  the  orchard  grass  and  clover,  as  is  attested  by  both 
his  fields  and  flock.  For  marketing  lambs  an  instrument  of  writing 
should  be  drawn  up,  binding  the  members  of  the  organization  to  al- 
low the  selected  agent  to  pick,  at  his  discretion,  such  lambs  as  will 
bear  marketing — the  owners  to  send  them  to  a  central  point,  from 
which  place  the  agent  will  take  them  as  often  as  a  carload  can  be 
raised. 

F.  M.  Randolph  said  that  he  finds  his  sheep  graze  so  closely  in 
winter  and  spring,  that  nothing  but  an  old  s.od  will  recover  from  it, 
and  that  the  sheep  destroy  more  sod  than  they  make;  consequently, 
we  should  have  the  sod  before  getting  the  sheep. 

W.  W.  Minor,  Jr.,  thought  that  probably  a  better  plan  than  Mr. 
Magruder's.  was  to  get  every  year  a  supply  of  young  Western  ewes, 
which  could  be  bought  for  half  the  price  of  an  early  lamb  and  sold 
at  a  profit  the  following  September,  thus  enabling  you  to  market 
each  year  your  entire  crop  of  lambs;  thinks,  with  proper  manage- 
ment, that  there  is  certainly  profit  in  sheep  ;  does  not  think  an  old 
sod  essential,  as  orchard  grass  supplies  \U  place;  that  lambs  should 
come  in  February,  and  be  ready  for  market  in  June,  thus  enabling 
the  ewes  to  be  fattened  by  September;  the  early  lambs  coming  on 
with  the  young,  tender  grass,  graze  almost  as  much  as  the  ewes,  thus 
not   sucking  so  hard  as  might  be  supposed.     By  perpetual  vigilance 
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and  a  free  use  of  bells,  has  sustained  little  loss  from  dogs.  He  ap- 
proves of  the  organization  for  marketing  lambs,  as  it  enables  each 
raiser  to  get  his  lambs  in  market  as  soon  as  ready,  as  it  is  only  the 
early  ones  that  are  profitable. 

T.  \V.  Payne  said  he  thought  that  cattle  and  sheep  do  well 
together,  as  a  mixture  of  cattle,  with  the  free  use  of  bells,  will  go  far 
towards  preventing  the  destruction  caused  by  the  great  bug-bear, 
dogs — that  the  essentiality  of  an  old  sod  is  all  a  myth,  as  two  years 
old  grass,  with  briers  and  sassafras,  is  all  sufficient ;  thinks  earlv 
lambs  pay  much  better  than  mutton  ;  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  being 
bound  to  sell  at  the  discretion  of  an  agent,  aud  thinks  a  return  of 
from  $-1  to  $6  can  be  readily  obtained. 

T.  J.  Randolph  thinks  unfavorably  of  sheep,  as  they  are  destruc- 
tive to  cultivated  grasses,  laying  the  land  bare  to  the  sun  and  sub- 
jecting it  to  great  danger  of  washing,  and  are  nibbling  at  the  feeble 
grass  during  all  winter  and  early  spring,  while  cattle  are  subsisting 
on  and  making  manure  of  the  straw  and  corn-offal,  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted. 

Dabney  Trice  does  not  keep  sheep,  but  thinks  orchard  grass  essen- 
tial for  them,  and  that  they  should  be  combined  with  cattle  if  you 
farm  on  a  long  rotation,  and  approves  of  the  organization  for  mar- 
keting lambs. 

J.  W.  Goss  has  had  little  experience  with  high-bred  sheep,  as  he 
thinks  it  more  profitable  to  buy  young  Western  ewes  every  year,  and 
thus,  each  year,  sell  your  entire  crop  of  lambs — that  he  always  found 
them  roguish  at  first,  but  that  they  are  soon  subdued  by  good  fences; 
that  one  should  beware  of  allowing  them  to  become  old  on  his  hands, 
as  they  are  then  very  difficult  to  fatten  or  dispose  of.  A  few  sheep, 
on  a  large  range,  will  not  require  much  feeding,  but  the  reverse,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  they  will  consume.  Should  lamb  in  Jan- 
uary and  the  lamb  marketed  early  in  June,  thus  enabling  the  ewe  to 
become  fat  by  September,  at  which  time  she  will  bring  a  fair  price  ; 
prefers  only  one  lamb  to  the  ewe,  as  one  good,  early  lamb  is  worth 
more  than  two  late,  insufficient  ones,  and  doubts  whether  late  ones 
are  worth  raising.  He  regards  as  of  first  importance  in  raising  earlv 
lambs,  the  saving  up  a  good,  fresh  grass  field,  to  turn  the  suckling 
ewes  upon,  which  he  removes  to  a  small  lot  immediately  upon  lamb- 
ing, until  the  lambs  are  strong  enough  to  travel  well,  w*hen  they  are 
turned  upon  the  fresh  grass;  some  turn  upon  thin  wheat  fields,  which 
is  good  for  the  sheep,  but  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  wheat;  feeds 
his  lambs  meal  as  soon  as  they  will  eat  it ;  has  doubled  his  outlay  in 
Western  sheep  every  year,  and  apart  from  the  profit,  if  he  did  not 
keep  them,  bushes  and  briers  would  overrun  his  place.  A  Shrop- 
shire buck  to  a  Western  ewe  gives  as  good  a  lamb  as  is  needed. 

Charles  Everett  said  he  had  a  common  buck  and  Western  ewes, 
and  consequently  very  inferior  lambs,  but  intends  building  up  his 
flock  upon  Mr.  Magruder's  plan  ;  prefers  their  lambing  in  February, 
as  too  many  lambs  are  lost  in  the  cold,  hard  weather  of  January  ; 
disapproves  of  large  flocks,  unless  grazing  area  corresponds,  and 
thinks  from  §3.50  to  $-1  a  good  gross  return. 
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After  which,  the  Club  selected  for  consideration  "The  best  fertili- 
zer for  wheat,  with  reference  to  the  succeeding  grass  crop"  where- 
upon it  adjourned  to  meet  at  "Edge  Hill,"  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
August. 

II.   E.   Magruder,   Secretary. 


j^tock  ^Department. 

[We  will  thank  our  cot-respondents  writing  Tor  the  Stock  Department  to  send 
their  communications  direct  to  Dr.  Ellzey,  Blacksburg,  V'a.  Send  by  the  12tb,  if 
you  wish  it  to  appear  in  the  following  number. — L.  R.  D.] 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M    G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME. 
CHANICAL  COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


GREEN  FALLOW  CROPS,  ANIMAL  MANURES  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 
It  is  proposed  to  write  a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  a  system 
of  farm-practice,  based  on  a  rational  rotation  of  crops,  in  which  ^reen 
fallow  crops  shall  constitute  a  prominent  feature — such  fallow  crops, 
with  animal  manures,  forming  the  chief  reliance  of  the  farmer  lor  main- 
taining the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  system,  however,  contemplates  also 
the  free  use  of  purchased  manures  for  special  purposes,  and  for  support- 
ing the  rotation  at  its  weak  points.  In  practical  agriculture  above  every 
other  business,  a  definite  plan  or  system  to  work  by  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  sad  but  frequent  thing  to  witness  the  failure  of  a  life  full 
of  high  courage  and  ceaseless  toil  and  endeavor,  but  at  the  same  time 
characterized  by  a  waste  of  energy  in  random  and  purposeless  exertion. 
The  first  prerequisite  for  success  in  the  business  of  farming  is  a  carefully, 
intelligently  thought-out  system  to  work  by.  It  is  in  properly  arranging 
this  system  and  adapting  it  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  climate,  locality, 
markets  and  floating  capital  of  the  farmer,  that  scientific  information  is 
of  most  value  and  importance.  The  system  being  right,  carrying  it  into 
effect  is  very  much  a  matter  of  mechanical  detail,  in  which  the  handi- 
craft skill  of  the  unlearned  and  unthinking  laborer  is  of  more  avail  than 
the  science  of  the  proprietor.  The  world  has  never  seen  laborers  in  the 
field  possessed  of  more  dexterity  in  the  execution  of  the  technical  opera- 
tions of  culture  than  the  negro  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  in  their 
day  and  generation;  yet  they  were  totally  unable  to  plan  what  they 
could  execute  so  well.  It  is  astonishing  how  unsystematic  and  often 
obviously  wasteful  and  foolish  the  farm-practice  of  a  great  part  of 
America  continues  to  be,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  so-called 
Agricultural  Colleges  in  the  land.     The  first  system  of  farming  with  which 
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the  writer  was  made  familiar  in  childhood  was  then  universally  followed 
in  his  native  county  of  Loudoun,  in  the  State  of  Virginia.     It  was  based 
on  a  rotation  of  crops  with  clover  as  a  fallow  crop.     The  land  embraced 
in  the  rotation  was  divided  into  five  fields,  each  of  which  produced  three 
crops  of  grain  and  then  lay  two  years  in  clover.     The  clover  fallow  was 
din   wheat,  and   the  stubble   land  planted   in   corn   the   following 
spring,  which  corn  land  was  again  seeded  to  wheat,  and  early  in  spring 
clover  was  sown  apon  the  wheat.     This  system  yielded  good  results  upon 
r  a  lung  time.     Too  much  reliance  was  placed  in  the  recu- 
perative the  clover.     The  weak  point  in  the  rotation  was  the 
corn  laud  wheat,  which  seldom  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  cultivation, 
but  it  was   thought  to  be  the  only  way  to  get  the  exhausted   rield  back 
in  clover.     Manifestly,  it   would  have  been  wise  to  give  the  corn   land 
wheat  such  a  supply  of  commercial  fertilizer  as  would  have  brought  it 
up  even  with  the  fallow  wheat  and  iusured  a  fiue  stand  of  clover.     In 
other  words,  the  weak  point  in  the  rotation  ought  to  have  been  fort, 
by  a  liberal  application  of  purchased   manure,  iustead  of  keeping  ani- 
mals enough  on  the  plaee  to  consume  the  corn  crop  and  p:  .  the 
soil  its  resi           -  manure.     The  mistake  was  made  of  regarding  this     • 
a  money  crop,  and  sending  as  large  a  part  1 1                  ssible  to  market. 
Keeping  and  feeding  animals  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of 
the  farm  was  Dot  thought  of.  and  such  as  were  kent  were  regarded  rather 
as  necessary  incumbrances  :  "impedimenta"  a?  Caesar  regarded  the  women 
and  baggage  wagons  of  his  army.     Many  farmers,  however,  carefully 
saved  the               ard  manure,  and  it  was  for  the  most  part  ploughed  in 
for  the  corn  crop — undoubtedly  the  best  place  for  it  in   that  rotation. 
The  farmers  of  Loudoun  county  have  always  been  skillful  and  intelligent 
men.     There  is  not  a  more  enlightened  rural  population  in  auy  part  of 
America  at  this  time.     About  the   time  that  guano  came  into  use,  the 
laud  begsn  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  "clover  sickness,"  which  was  probably 
hastened  by  the  abandonment  of  the  use  of  gypsum  for  guano.     It  thus 
came  to  pass                                             -    i  dually  abandoned  for  the  use  of 
<ruano  to  make  a  crop  at  hap-hazard,  by  breaking  off"  the  most  convenient 
piece  of  land  for  wheat.     At  this  time  the  war  coming  on.  no  new  plan 
was  generally  adopted.     Since  then  the  farmers  are  gradually  falling  into 
the  plan  of  keening  more  live  stock  :   feeding  out  their  corn  crops  and 
even  purchasing  food  for  their  stock  ;  keeping  as  much  of  the  land  as 
|    ssible  in  grass,  and  learning  to  appreciate  the  English  method  of  keeping 
stock               benefit  of  the  laud.     There  cau  be  but  little  doubt  that  men 
so  skillful  and  intelligent  will  soon  develop  the  best  system,  which,  in  view 
of  all  their  surroundings,  can  be  adopted.     A  return  to  something  like 
the  old  rotation,  with  a  portion  of  the  land  kept  in  permanent  pasture 
and  a  permanent   meadow  tor  mowiug,  reinforcing  the  rotation  at   its 
weak  points  by  the  judicious  purchase  of  fertilizers,  and  makiug  it  the 
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leading  idea  to  adapt  the  whole  plan  to  the  keeping  of  as  many  animals 
as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the  land,  is  no  doubt  the  conclusion  at 
which  they  will  arrive. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  discuss  the  scientific  principles  upon  which,  in  the 
first  place,  the  utility  of  fallow  crops  depend.  The  effort  will  be  made 
in  so  doing,  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical  terms,  and  to  present  the  ex- 
planations briefly  and  simply,  to  the  end  that  what  is  written  may  be 
easily  understood  by  the  most  unlearned  and  non-technical  reader.  It 
is  now,  it  may  be  supposed,  generally  understood  that  all  plants  are  com- 
posed of  the  same  elements,  and  that  the  difference  between  one  plant 
and  another  depends  upon  the  proportion  in  which  these  elements  are 
combined  to  produce  them.  The  elements  of  which  plauts  are  composed 
are  thirteen  in  number,  as  follows: 

Alkali,  2,  potassium  and  sodium,  alkaline  earth,  2,  calcium  (lime), 
magnesia,  iron,  silicon,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen  and  chlorine.  If  any  plant  be  burned  in  the  air,  it  will  be 
found  that  when  the  combustion  is  complete,  about  ninety-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  weight  of  the  plant  will  have  disappeared  in  the  form  of  invisible 
vapors,  which  have  diffused  themselves  through  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere, about  two  per  cent  only  remaining  unconsumed  in  the  form  of 
ashes.  It  will  be  found  that  the  combustible  materials  were  originally 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  and  that  they  are  destined  to  be  returned 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  came,  whether  the  plant  suffers  dissolution 
by  the  rapid  process  of  burning  with  fire  or  by  means  of  slow  decay — 
the  final  result  being  ihe  same  in  either  case.  The  two  per  cent,  of 
ash  minerals  which  constitute  the  non-combustible  parts  of  the  plant, 
are  derived  originally  from  the  earth  and  they  also  are  destined  to  return 
to  the  place  from  whence  they  came — vapor  to  vapor,  earth  to  earth. 
There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  these  simple  facts;  they  may 
indeed  be  seen  transpiring  before  our  eyes  whenever  we  look  into  the 
fire.  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  up  each  of  these  constituent  elements 
of  plants  and  ascertain  the  source  of  the  natural  supply,  from  whence 
it  is  obtained  by  growing  plants.  The  air  is  mainly  composed  of  two 
simple  elementary  gases,  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  but  it  contains  also  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  nitric  acid,  ammonia  and  vapor  of  water.  All  persons 
know  the  element,  carbon,  in  its  familiar  forms  of  charcoal,  lamp  black 
and  graphite  or  black  lead.  When  this  element  combines  with  oxygen 
gas  in  chemical  union,  the  resulting  compound  is  a  gas  familiarly  known 
as  carbonic  acid  gas.  All  the  carbon  of  wood,  or  other  combustible 
matter,  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  by  burning.  This  gas  is  also  one  of 
the  products  of  decay  and  of  animal  respiration.  These  three  processes, 
combustion,  decay  and  respiration,  furnish  the  carbonic  acid  gas  to  the 
atmosphere  in  vast  supply,  for  all  three  are  in  constant  progress  all  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  habitable  globe.     In  the  myriads  of  living  cells 
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to  be  found  in  the  green  leaves  of  every  plant,  this  carbonic  acid  is  con- 
tinually decomposed,  the  carbon  is  fixed  and  retained  by  the  growing 
tissues  of  the  plant ;  the  oxygen  liberated  from  its  combination  with  the 
carh.-n  is  returned  to  the  atmosphere.  Of  the  four  combustible  constit- 
uent of  plants  then,  carbon  certainly  is  furnished  by  nature  in  su- 
per abounding  profusion  for  all  the  needs  of  the  farmer's  -  well 
as  of  wild  weeds  aud  primeval  forests.  When  the  twi  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  combine  with  each  other  in  chemical  union,  water  is  formed. 
Water  is,  by  the  vital  process  a  I  plants,  decomposed,  and  from  that 
source  the  plant  supplies  itself  with  both  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  The 
free  oxygen  of  the  air  does  not  contribute  to  the  growth  of  plants.  All 
this  is  clear  enough,  and  we  now  see  that  of  the  four  elements  com- 
posing the  combustible  parts  of  plants,  carbon,  hydrogen  and  ixygen 
are  freely  and  fully  supplied  by  nature  from  the  atmosphere  direct. 
Nitrogen  only  remains  to  be  studied. 

It  i-  certain  that  the  free  nitrogen  which  constitutes  bo  vast  a  propor. 
tion  of  the  atmosphere,  as  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  is  incapable 
of  nourishing  plants.  When  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  combine  with  each 
other,  ammonia  is  formed  ;  aud  when  nitrogen  and  oxygen  combiue» 
nitric  acid  is  formed.  By  means  of  various  processes  constantly  taking 
place  in  nature,  but  some  of  which  are  not  well  undeistood,  free  nitrogen, 
slowly,  to  a  limited  extent,  and  apparently  with  difficulty  and  reluc- 
tance, combines  with  hydrogen  or  oxygen,  and  thus  ammonia  and  nitric 
acid  are  everywhere  and  constantly  formed,  but  only  in  minute  quanta. 
tie?  :  and.  from  the  experience  of  agriculturists,  apparently  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  supply  nitrogen  for  the  full  development  of  some 
agricultural  plants;  for  experience  has  established,  in  the  m  >-t  conclu- 
sive in  inner,  that  applications  to  the  soil  of  substances  which  will  yield 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  plants.  Until, 
therefore,  it  has  been  established  that  such  substances  increase  the  yield 
by  s  ime  other  effect  than  an  increased  supply  of  available  nitrogen,  we 
are  forced  to  conclude  that  nitrogen  alone,  of  the  constituents  of  the 
combustible  parts  of  plants,  needs  to  be  supplied,  in  some  instances,  by 
the  agriculturist,  to  insure  the  full  development  of  ids  crops.  In  what 
way,  precisely,  this  is  accomplished,  may  be  an  open  question,  but  the 
fact  of  the  increase  of  crops  upou  the  application  of  nitrogen  compounds, 
admit-  of  no  doubt.  Of  the  ash  minerals,  it  appears  to  be  established, 
by  experience,  that  soda,  magnesia,  iron,  silica,  chlorine  and  sulphur  are 
present  in  nearly  all  soils,  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  in  forms  available, 
for  the  full  nutrition  of  plants,  as  far  as  those  elements  are  concerned, 
and  they  are  of  little,  if  any,  value  as  manure.  There  remain  potash, 
lime,  aud  phosphoric  acid,  of  which,  phosphoric  acid  appears  to  be  far 
the  most  liable  to  a  natural  deficiency  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  most  readily 
exhausted  by  cropping.     We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  greatly 
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the  most  valuable  aud  important  constituents  of  fertilizers  are  nitrogen, 
and  phosphates,  potash  being  sometimes  useful,  though  scarcely  up  m 
clay  soils,  and  the  specific  effects  of  lime,  as  a  manure,  being  largely 
attributable  to  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  which  it  effects.  If, 
now,  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  clover  plant,  and  study  its  mode 
of  growth  and  development,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  understand  how  the 
growth  of  a  crop  of  it  upon  a  field,  and  its  incorporation  with  the  soil 
by  turning  it  under  with  the  plow,  constitutes  so  good  a  preparation  for 
the  wheat  crop  which  is  to  follow.  In  1,000  pounds  of  clover  we  find 
about  as  follows  :  water,  780  pounds  ;  nitrogen,  5.51  ;  ash,  13.7  ;  potash, 
4.4;  soda,  0.3  ;  lime,  4.8;  magnesia,  1.5  ;  phosphoric  acid,  1.7  ;  sul- 
phuric acid,  0.3.  The  clover  ready  for  the  plow  weighs,  if  it  be  a  fair 
yield,  at  least  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  contains  over  100  pounds 
of  nitrogen  and  30  of  phosphoric  acid  per  acre.  The  roots  of  the  clover 
will  bring  up  the  yield  to  150  pounds  of  nitrogen  and  50  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid  per  acre,  or  nearly  as  much  nitrogen  as  seven,  and  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  three  crops  of  wheat  contain.  Since  this  great 
amount  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  exist  in  the  form  in  which  they 
have  just  been  assimilated  by  the  clover,  it  might  be  inferred  they  would 
be  available  to  the  wheat  crop  following  the  clover,  which  inference 
experience  fully  verifies.  It  is,  therefore,  abundantly  clear  that  a  clover 
fallow  must  needs  constitute  the  best  possible  preparation  for  wheat. 
Xow  the  great  amount  of  nitrogen  stored  up  in  the  clover  plant  is 
obtained  by  it  from  the  atmosphere,  to  a  very  large  extent,  aud  no  form 
of  nitrogenous  matter,  applied  as  manure,  does  clover  any  good,  but 
often  positive  harm.  Inasmuch  as  nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  substance 
in  fertilizers,  it  is  very  plain  that  it  may  be  more  cheaply  obtained  in 
a  clover  fallow,  than  by  any  other  known  means.  As  to  the  ash  min- 
erals of  the  clover,  they  are,  of  course,  gathered  from  the  soil,  aud  not 
added  to  it,  but  they  are  collected  from  portions  of  the  soil  in  which  the 
wheat  roots  do  not  ramify  abundantly,  and,  by  the  decay  of  the  clover, 
are  left  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  readily  reached  by  the  roots  or*  wheat, 
and  in  such  forms  as  to  he  capable  of  nourishing  that  cereal.  There 
is  no  theory  about  what  has  now  been  stated,  but  observed  facts  have 
been  as  briefly  and  simply  presented  as  possible.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive ho>v  the  conclusion  can  be  resisted,  that  clover,  or  some  similar 
green  fallow  crop,  ought  to  constitute  the  basis  of  every  rational 
tion  of  crops.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  general  experience 
appears  to  be,  that  no  land  will  very  long  continue  to  produce  clover, 
without  a  great  diminution  iu  the  crop,  aud  frequent  failure  to  get  a 
stand,  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  fertilizers.  The  land  is  said  to 
become  "clover  sick."  This  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  all 
countries  where  clover  has  been  grown.  It  has  fallen  under  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  writer,  on  a  somewhat  extended  scale,  in  Loudoun 
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county,  aud  in  many  other  parts  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  will  be 
interesting,  and  not  unprofitable,  to  discuss  this  matter  briefly.  In 
explanation  of  it,  some  physiologists  hold  that  all  plants,  during  growth, 
deposit  in  the  soil  certain  excretory  products,  which  accumulate  there, 
until  they  become  fatal  to  plants  of  the  same  species.  The  writer  would 
state  that  he  does  not  accept  this  view  of  the  case,  aud,  whereas,  it  is  re- 
garded as  untenable  by  a  majority  of  scientific  men,  it  still  seems  to 
possess  the  minds  of  many  persons.  First,  No  observations  whatever 
have  been  made  which  tend  to  confirm  the  existence  of  any  such  excre- 
tory products,  nor,  if  such  exist,  do  any  known  facts  go  to  show  that 
they  are  capable  of  doing  any  hurt  to  plants  of  the  same  or  of  different 
species.  Second,  Any  such  products  must  be  of  an  organic  nature,  aud 
they  must  needs  speedily  suffer  dissolution  through  decay.  Third, 
There  is  a  much  better  and  more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts 
observed.  Liebig  suggested  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter, 
which,  indeed,  seems  open  to  no  criticism.  It  has  been  observed  that  the 
active,  absorbing  roots  of  the  clover  plant  are  distributed  in  the  subsoil 
to  a  great  extent  ;  that  is  to  say,  clover  feeds  chiefly  deeper  than  the 
plow  runs;  above  that  point,  it  has  mainly  a  coarse,  barky  tap-root, 
which  does  little  absorbing. 

Now,  two  points  are  to  be  noted,  viz. :  First,  That  in  those  depths  the 
natural  disintegrations  of  the  ash  minerals  proceed  only  very  slowly;  at 
such  depths  these  minerals  pass  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  from  the  non- 
available  to  the  available  condition  as  plant  food.  Second,  It  is  not 
possible  to  supply  manure  to  roots  which  feed  at  such  depths,  because 
the  soil  which  is  usually  turned  by  the  plow,  or  even  a  much  less  depth 
."•fit,  will  absorb  and  retain  all  the  manure  which  can  be  applied  to  it 
in  the  most  liberal  system  of  manuring.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
ciover  roots  having  removed  the  available  supply  of  ash  minerals  from 
the  subsoil,  there  is  no  process  by  which  they  can  be  re-supplied  at  that 
depth,  save  by  the  slow  operation  of  natural  disintegration,  which 
requires  years  to  produce  any  appreciable  effect;  and  when  the  feeding 
roots  of  the  clover  come  down  to  the  depth  where  they  naturally  seek 
their  food,  none  available  being  found,  starvation  ensues,  the  plants  die, 
and  the  land  is  said  to  be  "clover  sick."  What  is  the  remedy  or  pre- 
ventive of  this  clover  sickness,  which  is  equally  disastrous  as  "hog 
cholera"'  or  the  pleuropneumonia  contagiosa  of  cattle?  Or  is  there  any 
remedy  or  preventive  worthy  of  any  confidence?  Gypsum  is  the  remedy 
or  preventive,  if  any  there  be,  as  far  as  is  yet  known  to  agricultural 
science.  Gypsum  penetrates  rapidly  into  the  subsoil,  and  finally  leaches 
out  at  great  depths  below.  In  this  connection,  two  facts  are  also  to  be 
noted  :  first,  that  gypsum,  which  is  itself  an  important  food  of  the  clover 
plant,  readily  sinks  to  the  subsoil,  where  the  absorbing  roots  ramify,  aud 
is  taken  up   by  them  ;  and  second,  that  in  its  passage  through  the  soil, 
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it  greatly  promotes  those  mineral  disintegrations  which  supply  growing 
plants  with  available  mineral  food.  There  is  nothing  else  of  which  :hese 
things  can  be  sail,  as  far  as  is  known.  Hence,  if  the  explanation  of 
clover  sickness  be  correct,  gypsum  is  the  rational  remedy.  This  point 
properly  comes  up  for  notice  again,  under  the  use  of  gypsum  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. Wherever  clover  will  grow,  and  as  long  as  it  will  grow  well, 
there  is  no  need  to  look  for  any  other  fallow  crop,  in  any  ordinary  rota- 
tion of  crops,  because  experience  shows  that  it  is  the  best;  but  where  it 
cannot  be  grown  for  any  reason,  it  becomes  necessary  to  seek  for  some 
other  plant  to  take  its  place. 

There  is  no  plant  that  grows  but  contains  the  same  elements  found 
in  the  wheat  or  any  other  grain  crop,  but  it  may  contain  them  in  very 
different  proportions,  and  obtain  them  from  different  parts  of  the  soil. 
However  this  may  be,  any  plant  which  decays  in  the  soil  leaves  in  the 
soil  both  nitrogen  and  ash  minerals,  in  a  shape  capable  of  nourishing 
the  plants  of  the  next  crop  which  grows  upon  the  field.  Any  plant 
may,  therefore,  be  grown  and  plowed  into  the  soil,  with  the  effect  of  im- 
proving its  fertility.  That  will  usuallv  be  the  best  plant  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  roots  of  which  ramify  chiefly  in  the  subsoil,  and  draw  their  ash 
minerals  from  thence,  leaving  them  within  the  reach  of  oiher  and  more 
shallow-rooted  plants,  when  they  decay.  It  is  thus  that  a  clover  crop, 
for  instance,  acts  in  one  respect  like  a  subsoil  plow.  Certainly,  it  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  foregoing  facts,  that  there  is  a  limit  to  this 
process,  determined  by  the  amount  of  ash  minerals,  in  the  available  st  ite, 
contaiued  by  the  subsoil,  or  the  amount  of  them  which  are  capable  of 
natural  or  artificial  conversion  from  the  non-available  to  the  available 
form  ;  yet,  the  great  function  of  a  fallow  crop  is  gathering  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere  and  storing  it  up  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of  future  crops, 
and  this  function  seems  to  depend  rather  upon  the  amount  of  leaf  sur- 
face and  the  duration  of  the  active  growth  of  the  plant,  than  upon  its 
peculiar  mode  of  radiation.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  facts,  with 
regard  to  this  peculiar  function  of  plants,  are  not  fully  elucidated. 

The  ash  minerals  of  plants  suffer  no  material  loss  from  leaching 
through  the  soil  and  sinking  to  depths  below  the  roots  of  agricultural 
plants.  Nitrogen,  however,  does,  apparently,  thus  leach  out  from  all  soils, 
and  no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  be  applied,  it  always  appears  in  the 
drainage  water  in  the  shape  of  nitric  acid.  Land  manured  with  ammo- 
nia yielding  organic  matters,  aud  even  with  ammonia  salts,  yield?  nitric 
acid  to  the  leaching  process,  which  duly  appears  in  the  drainage  water, 
whereas  no  other  compound  of  nitrogen  is  found  therein.  Now,  so  long 
a«  the  laud  is  fully  occupied  by  the  roots  of  an  actively  growing  crop, 
this  waste  of  nitrogen  is  arrested  to  a  great  degree — the  nitric  acid  being 
absorbed  and  assimilated  by  the  plants.  Clover,  therefore,  which  grows 
from  early  spring  to  late  autumn  gathers  and  fixes  a  large  quantity  of 
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the  nitrogen  tfhich  comes  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  earth,  through 
processes  not  yet  fully  understood  It  is,  indeed,  known  that  some  nitric 
acid  is  formed  when  ozone  is  from  any  cause  produced,  and  it  is  formed 
also  whenever  there  is  an  electric  explosion.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  ammonia  and  nitric  acid  may  both  be  found  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  under  circumstances  not  yet  discovered.  It  would  be  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  these  papers  to  enter  upon  a  purely  theoretical  discus- 
sion of  that  question  here.  It  being  granted  that  the  soil  continually 
receives  supplies  of  combined  nitrogen  from  such  sources,  and  that  the 
nitrogen  so  received  readily  becomes  nitric  acid  in  the  soil,  and  leaches 
away,  and  is  lost  in  the  drainage  water,  it  follows  that  a  plant  which 
grows  actively  from  March  to  December  would  gather  up  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  nitrogen  than  would  suffice  for  a  crop  which  grows  fiom  April  to 
the  last  of  June,  when  it  ripens  and  ceases  to  to  appropriate  plant  food. 
Here  is  another  good  reason  why  wheat  grows  well  after  clover.  It  has 
already  been  indicated  that  there  are  localities  where,  on  account  of  pe- 
culiarities of  soil  or  climate,  clover  does  not  grow  well.  In  such  places, 
peas  have  been  found,  by  experience,  best  suited  for  a  fallow  crop.  In 
this  case,  the  results  of  practical  experience  confirm  the  suggestions  of 
analysis.  Green  pea  vines  contain,  in  1,000  pounds,  water,  815  ;  nitro- 
gen, 5.1 ;  ash,  13.9  ;  potash,  5.1 ;  phosphoric  acid,  1.5.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  peas  contain  precisely  the  same  nitrogen,  more  potash,  and  only 
a  fraction  less  phosphoric  acid  than  clover. 

In  the  cotton  belt  of  the  Southern  States  the  climate  does  not  suit 
clover,  and  it  does  not  do  well,  but  peas,  on  the  other  hand,  flourish 
with  remarkable  vigor,  and  they  have  been  grown  with  very  great  suc- 
cess as  a  fallow  crop.  No  systematic  rotation  has  been  adopted;  but 
when  a  piece  of  land  has  been  run  down  so  that  it  does  not  yield  cotton 
satisfactorily,  a  crop  of  peas  is  sown  and  turned  under  when  in  blossom, 
and  the  benefit  to  the  next  cotton  crop  is  always  observed  to  be  very 
great.  North  of  the  true  cotton  belt,  in  the  country  between  the  head 
of  tide-water  on  the  Atlantic  flowing  rivers  and  the  coast,  a  section  of 
tertiary  sand  marls  and  ochreous  clays,  peas  have  also  been  used  exten- 
sively and  with  great  success  as  a  fallow  crop  in  preparation  for  wheat 
and  other  cereals.  They  may  be  used  anywhere  that  clover  from  any 
cause  fails,  but  usually  succeed  best  on  sandy  and  loamy  lands,  and  de- 
cidedly not  so  well  on  stiff  clays.  Gypsum  seems  to  have  a  specific  ef- 
fect on  this  crop  also,  and  probably  acts  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
asupon  clover.  In  all  the  leguminous  plants — clover,  peas, beans,  &c. — 
gypsum  forms  an  important  part  of  the  ash.  In  the  cells  of  many  such 
plants,  the  microscope  reveals  the  presence  of  minute  crystals  of  gyp- 
.sum.  It  does  not,  therefore,  appear  difficult  to  account  for  the  good 
plaster  does  clover,  peas,  beans,  &c.  It  appears  that  by  tar  the  cheap- 
est mode  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  for  the 
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growth  of  cereal  crops,  is  by  the  growth  of  clover  or  peas,  using  plaster 
to  stimulate  their  growth.  Nitrogenous  manures  do  little  good  on  any 
of  the  legumes  or  pod  bearing  plants.  It  is  desirable  to  keep  this  fact 
in  mind,  for  it  has  many  important  bearings  on  the  questions  we  have 
in  hand.  It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  go  more  minutely  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  utility  of  fallow  crops  in  this  place.  Whether  all  the  views 
here  given  as  to  the  modus  operandi  be  correct  or  not,  the  importance  of 
their  introduction  into  any  rational  rotation  of  crops  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  introduction  of  guano  and  commercial  fertilizers  has  done  harm  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  it  has  led  farmers  to  abandon  their 
system  and  depart  from  the  use  of  green  fallow  crops  and  animal  man- 
ures. The  system,  the  rotation,  the  fallow  crop,  should  be  restored  with- 
out delav,  and  the  use  of  the  guano  and  commercial  manures  should  net 
be  abandoned.  Force  roots  to  feed  animals  with  super-phosphates  ;  force 
clover  and  peas  to  feed  the  cereals  with  gypsum;  add  purchased  food 
and  purchased  manures,  and  farming  will  prove  a  business  which  can 
withstand  hard  times  as  well  or  better  than  any  other.  He  is  the  best 
farmer  who  can  successfully  utilize  most  capital  in  his  business,  and  es- 
pecially  who  can  use  at  a  proht  the  largest  amount  of  fallow  crops,  ani- 
mal manures  and  commercial  fertilizers. 


Office  of  the  Browx  Chemical  Company. 

'25  ^outh  Sharp  Street, 
Sole  Manufacturers  r>f  Powells  Prepared  Chemica's. 

Baltimore,  May  20th,  1879. 
Messrs.  Editors, — Our  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  an  article 
in  your  journal  for  April,  on  Powell's  Prepared  Chemical?,  by  Dr. 
M.  G.  Eilzey,  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  at 
Blacksburg.  This  article,  owing  to  the  great  discrepancy  between  facts, 
and  the  statement  as  made  by  the  learned  doctor,  we  had  intended  not 
to  notice,  as  nearly  every  intelligent  man  that  we  have  heard  from 
on  this  subject  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  Dr.  E.,  whether  intention- 
ally or  not,  had  done  us  great  injustice  :  but  the  inaccuracies  were  so 
apparent  that  they  needed  no  rebutting  from  us.  Now,  as  several 
fertilizing  concerns  had  this  article  copied  into  various  papers,  and 
also  turned  it  iuto  circular  advertisements  for  their  business,  we  have  de- 
termined, if  you  will  allow  us,  to  answer  by  stating  a  few  facts  in  con- 
nection with  Powell's  Prepared  Chemicals,  and  annexing  a  letter  received 
from  the  highest  chemical  authority  in  your  State,  Dr.  W.  H.  Taylor, 
vour  State  Assayer  and  Chemist,  which  you  will  see  fully  endorses  the 
fact  we  do  all  we  claim  in  the  composition  of  the  Powell's  Formulas 
with  Powell's  Prepared  Chemicals.  It  will  be  seen  in  this  article  from 
Dr.  E.  that  he  puts  a  value  on  Powell's  Prepared  Chemicals  xci'liont 
knowing  anything  of  their  composition  or  value,  and  assumes  that  the 
Powell's  Prepared  Dissolved  Bone  is  a  plain  superphosphate — which 
is  not  so.  He  is  also  incorrect  iu  stating  magnesia  is  worthless,  because 
it  is  a  known  fact  to  scientific  men  that  magnesia  is  a  component  part  of 
plants,  and  therefore  it  is  as  essential  for  their  successful  production  as 
phosphoric  acid,  potash,  &c,  and  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  mag- 
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nesia  to  prove  how  far  wrong  Dr.  E.  is,  we  would  suggest  that  you  v. 
to  surne  responsible  dealer  for  the  price  of  orcfr/m  r/ground  sulpha: 
niagn  ■ 

We  were  the  first  parties  to  claim  an  agricultural  value  for  magnesia 
in  eompo-stinc/  formula*,  which  formulas  have  beeu  most  successful  in 
producing  paying  r  the  farmer,  and  we  find  upon  examination 

that  the  best   manufacturers  tilizers  are  using  it  largely  in   their 

manipulations. 

It  will  also  be  seen  in  this  article  from  Dr.  E.  that  he  leaves  out  all 
mentiou  of  the  additions  advised  by  us  to  be  added  to  our  formulas  t  i 
make  compete  fertilizer.?.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  what  we 
advise  to  be  used  in  connection  with  our  Powell's  Formulas,  is  as  ne 
sary  as  the  "chemical  component  part'*  of  the  ordinary  manipulated  fer- 
tilizer. Dr.  Ellzey  has  also  stated  that  there  is  no  such  connection  in 
chemistry.  As  to  our  term,  Prepared,  we  would  simply  state  that  the 
definition  of  this  word,  as  given  by  Webster,  is  ,-to  make  fit  or  ready/" 
and  that  is  what  we  claim  for  Powells  Prepared  Chemicals— that  "we 
have,  by  a  process,  taken  the  chemicals  as  ordinarily  handled  by  dealers, 
and,  by  using  them  in  a  way,  brought  about  an  equalization  of  "chemical 
component  parts  with  a  mechanical  condition,  that  furnish  to  the  farmer 
a  chemical  component  that  can  be  mixed  with  a  menstruum  thoroughly 
without  any  great  efibrt  on  his  part.  The  doctor  als:>  says  that  "dis- 
solved bone  is  not  a  chemical  salt."'  We  would  ask  the  learned  o-entle- 
man  the  definition  of  a  salt.  Our  understanding  is.  that  it  is  a  combi- 
nation of  an  acid  with  a  base,  which  assuredly  dissolved  bone  is. 

A  copy  of  Dr.  Taylor's  letter  in  response  "to  ours,  thanking  him  for 
his  courtesy  in  sending  us  a  copy  of  his  analysis,  and  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  in  this  analysis  that  he  had  made  no  mention  of  magnesia 
or  reverted  phosphoric  acid  in  the  Powell's  Prepared  Chemical  formula? 
analyzed  : 

'•Laboratory  of  State  Assayee  and  Chemist. 
606  East  Grace  Street. 

Dr.  WM.  H.  TAYLOR.  State  Assayee  and  Chemist. 

W.  S.  POWELL.  Eg  .  Richmond.  Va.,  May  14th.  1879. 

Dear  Sir.— Your  favor  of  the  12th  iustant  is  at  hand.  I  am  glad 
to  find  so  close  an  agreemeut  between  your  calculations  and  the  analyti- 
cal results.  In  tact,  considering  the  almost  invariable  differences  between 
the  real  and  assumed  percentages  of  chemicals,  as  they  come  into  the 
hands  of  manufacturers,  and  further,  as  you  suggest,  the  diffieultv  of 
making  a  perfect  mixture,  the  calculated  and  obtained  results  may  be 
regarded  as  essentially  the  same. 

The  magnesia  was  not  determined,  because  our  State  law  does  not  re- 
quire this  constituent  to  be  named  on  the  packages,  and  Dr.  Pollard 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  be  estimated.  Neither  does  the  State  law  re 
quire  mention  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid.  I  am,  however,  in  the  habit 
of  determining  this,  but  did  not  do  so  in  this  case  because  the  amount 
of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  was  so  small,  and  because  the  analysis 
had  already  shown  that  what  you  claimed  as  the  composition  of  "the 
article  was  substantially  correct,  which  is  the  principal  object  of  our 
analysis. 

I  had  already  on  the  completion  of  the  analvsis  stated  to  Dr.  Pollard, 
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basing  the  statement  on  the  average  composition  of  the  ingredients,  that 
your  claims  as  to  the  components  were  fully  borne  out.  I  will  also  show 
him  your  communication  as  you  request.         Yours  truly, 

Wm.  H.  Taylor." 
In  conclusion,  in   thanking  you,  Messrs.  Editors,  for  the  space  given 
us  for  this  reply,  we  would  say:   that  the  one  point  we  wish  always  to 
bring  before  our  farming  community  is  that  they  should  compost  whether 
thev  use  "Powell's  Prepared  Chemicals"  or  not.         Yours  truly, 

W.  8.  Powell, 
Treasurer  of  the  Brown  Chemical  Co. 

To  the  above,  which  we  very  willingly  publish,  we  have  very  little  to 
add.  As  to  the  injustice  complained  of,  we  have  only  to  say  that,  as  a 
public  teacher  and  writer,  we  have  an  undoubted  right  to  express  our 
opinions  of  the  value  of  any  article  offered  to  the  agricultural  public. 
Of  course,  any  statement  which  may  be  intended  to  disprove  our  con- 
clusions, which  is  devoid  of  offensive  personalities,  may  have  a  place  in 
these  columns.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  re-appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle above  complained  of  in  circulars  or  other  journals,  nor  any  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  The  first  specific  objection  to  our  article  by  Mr. 
Powell  is,  that  we  valued  his  "  Prepared  Dissolved  Bone  "  as  a  simple 
or  plain  superphosphate,  which,  he  says,  it  is  not ;  but  he  does  not  say 
it  is  not,  as  we  suggested  it  might  be,  an  ammoniated  superphosphate. 
The  point  that  we  wished  to  make  is  that  dissolved  bone  is  not  a  "chem- 
ical," but  we  had  no  sample  of  the  article,  and  what  it  actually  was  we 
stated  as  a  matter  of  inference.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  we 
were  informed,  had  at  first  failed  to  have  the  analysis  of  their  articles 
made  and  published  on  the  ground  that  they  were  sold  as  "  chemicals," 
and  not  as  "fertilizers;"  and  when  he  did  determine  to  analyze  them, 
their  agent  refused  the  Commissioner  a  sample  of  the  article,  and  the 
sample  actually  analyzed  was  made  at  the  works  of  the  manufacturers 
for  the  purpose  of  being  analyzed.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  felt 
justified,  as  a  public  writer,  in  giving  our  opinions  about  these  articles. 
That  "  dissolved  bone"  should  be  put  upon  the  market  as  a  "  chemical," 
is  ridiculous.  Dissolved  bone  is,  to  every  intent  and  purpose,  a  common 
manipulated  manure,  and  that  it  has  been  "  prepared  "  by  Mr.  Powell 
suggests  further  manipulation  than  is  usual.  We  supposed,  and  we  still 
suppose,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  above  paper  which  "  rebuts"  that 
supposition,  that  this  "  preparation  "  consisted  in  converting  this  dis- 
solved bone  into  an  ammoniated  superphosphate,  which  we  valued 
solely  as  compared  with  the  usual  market  price  of  the  best  ammoniated 
superphosphate,  having,  as  readers  of  this  journal  well  know,  no  confi- 
dence in  the  valuations  based  upon  analysis. 

The  second  statement  is,  that  we  are  in  error  in  supposing  that  mag- 
nesia is  of  no  value.  With  due  respect  for  Mr.  Powell,  we  remain  of 
that  opinion.     Nor  are  we  alone.     Ville  gives  six  forroulte  for  "  com- 
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plete"  fertilizers — the  basis  being  lime  and  potash,  but  no  magnesia. 
Stockbridge  gives  many  formulae,  but  he  does  not  give  magnesia  in  any 
we  have  seen.  We  have  before  us  at  this  moment  a  list  of  seventeen  of 
them,  in  which  magnesia  is  not  named.  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  in  the  last 
Report  of  the  Connecticut  Station,  on  page  42,  says  :  "  The  progress  of 
investigation  in  Europe  has  demonstrated  that,  in  general,  the  deficiencies 
of  soils  either  natural  or  produced  by  excessive  cropping  lie,  so  far  as 
plant  food  is  concerned,  in  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  Soils, 
broadly  speaking,  contain  and  yield  enough  lime,  magnesia,  iron  and 
sulphuric  acid  for  the  wants  of  crops."  So  we  think,  and  we  have  per- 
sonally made  experiments  with  magnesia,  which  have  sufficed  to  cou- 
firru  the  experience  of  others,  aud  to  establish  our  opinion  that  mague- 
sia  is  of  no  value  in  manures.  Mr.  Lawes  sums  up  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole  matter,  that  "  nitrogen  and  phosphates  "'  are  the  only  impor- 
tant substances  to  the  agricultural  chemist.  We  have  before  us  at  this 
moment  a  very  large  number  of  analyses,  made  by  the  various  Agricul- 
tural Commissioners  and  Stations,  including  a  great  majority  of  all  the 
articles  sold  as  fertilizers  in  the  United  States,  and  in  not  one  of  them 
is  there  any  magnesia  accounted  for.  Who  Mr.  Powell  finds  using  it  in 
large  quantities,  beyond  what  occurs  in  the  German  potash  salts,  and  is 
disregarded  in  the  estimate  of  their  value,  we  cannot  tell.  As  to  the 
price  of  the  article,  we  took  it  from  the  quotation  given  by  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  able  men  in  America  connected  with  agricultural 
chemistry,  who  says  the  imported  kiserit,  containing  65  per  cent,  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  is  priced  at  84  per  ton.  We  are  not  seeking  to  vin- 
dicate our  opinion  or  to  injure  any  body,  but  we  are  convinced  that  a 
clear  understanding  of  these  questions  will  result  beneficially  to  both 
dealers  and  consumers  ;  and  if  we  are  in  error,  we  desire  to  be  corrected. 
Mr.  Powell  next  complains  that  we  have  not  noticed  the  materials  his 
firm  advise  to  be  added  to  their  materials.  These  "  additions  "  belono- 
already  to  the  farmer,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  worth  more  than  the 
chemicals ;  and  we  clearly  stated  that  the  advantage  of  such  formulae 
was  that  they  encouraged  the  farmers  to  save  and  utilize  valuable  ma- 
terials, which  might  otherwise  be  neglected.  The  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr.  Powell  and  ourselves,  as  to  what  constitutes  a  chemical  salt 
is  quite  marked.  Mr.  Powell  thinks  that  "dissolved  bone"  is  a  chemi- 
cal salt  because  it  is  surely  a  combination  of  an  acid  and  base.  We 
conceive  dissolved  bone  to  be  a  mixture  of  acids  and  bases,  and  various 
other  substances  of  organic  nature.  In  dissolved  bone  we  have  biphos- 
phate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  and  nitrogenous  animal  matter  as  the 
main  constituents,  with  a  heavy  allowance  for  water  not  in  chemical 
combiuatiou.  it  auj>  body  is  disposed  to  call  a  mixture  of  gypsum, 
phosphate  of  lime,  organic  matter  and   water,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
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substances  present  in  small  proportion,  a  chemical  salt,  they  have  a  right 
to  call  it  so  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Powell  gives  a  copy  of  Dr.  Taylor's  letter.  We  beg  to  supple- 
ment that  letter  by  Dr.  Taylor's  analysis  of  "  Powell's  Tobacco  Cora- 
pound  " — the  435  pounds  of"  chemicals"  furnished  the  consumer,  with 
which  he  is  to  make  a  ton  of  fertilizer  : 

Moisture 15.53 

Precipitated  phosphoric  acid 3.G1 

Soluble  precipitated 1.66 

Iusoluble  phosphoric  acid 17 

Potash 12.58 

Soda 2.92 

Available  ammonia  : 

Ammonia,  organic  and  saline 2.30  perct. 

From  nitrate  of  soda 79 

309 
It  hence  appears  that  the  "Powell's  Prepared  Ammonia"  consists  of 
organic   matter,  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda.     A  curious 
"  chemical,"  this.     Certainly  valuable  materials  as  far  as  they  go,  but 
too  little  of  them  present  for  the  money  charged,  we  think. 

Dr.  Taylor  further  calculates  as  follows  :  The  435  pounds  of  Powell's 
Tobacco  Compound,  if  composted  to  the  bulk  of  one  ton,  would  give 
the  following  percentages : 

Phosphoric  acid,  sol 0  79 

*'  "         precip. 0.36 

insol 0.04 

Total  phosphoric  acid,  1.19. 

Potash 2.74 

Available  ammonia 0.67 

We  make  no  comment. 

We  never  doubted  that  the  materials  claimed  by  these  gentlemen  ex- 
isted in  their  "  chemicals,"  but,  granting  that  they  used  the  best  mate- 
rials, as  far  as  they  went,  we  found  that  they  were  asking  very  much 
more  for  them  than  they  could  be  gotten  for,  much  better  manipulated 
than  they  are  by  these  gentlemen,  who  deliver  them  in  separate  bags, 
and,  as  they  protest,  not  sufficiently  mixed  for  analysis.  (Dr.  Taylor's 
analysis  is  of  a  sample  of  their  goods  mixed  at  their  factory  especially 
for  analysis.)  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  information  furnished  by 
Mr.  Powell  himself  verifies  our  conclusions  and  estimates  formerly  given 
in  every  particular.  We  think  we  have  given  above  sufficient  authority 
to  substantiate  our  position  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  magnesia  as  a  ma- 
nure. Mr.  Powell's  claim  that  "  because  magnesia  is  known  to  scientific 
men  to  be  a  constituent  of  plants,  and  is,  therefore,  as  essential  to  their 
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'  induction  as  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,"  &c,  may  be  true,  and  yet 
'  ,  magnesia  may  be  of  no  value  as  manure,  because  (as  experience  shows  to 
be  true,  in  fact)  all  soils  may  contain  a  superabundance  of  it.  Silica  is 
a  constituent  of  agricultural  plants ;  to  be  consistent,  Mr.  Powell  ought 
to  put  in  sand  and  call  that  a  chemical.  Why,  also,  does  he  ignore 
iron  and  chlorine?  We  had  as  soon  buy  sand  and  horse  shoe  nails  for 
manure  as  magnesia.  We  desire  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  not 
at  all  called  in  question  the  integrity  of  purpose  of  the  gentlemen  who 
offer  these  "  chemicals  ;"  but  when  called  upon  by  Virginia  farmers  for 
an  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  any  article  offered  upon  the  market,  we  do 
not  feel  authorized  to  withhold  it  while  we  occupy  our  present  position. 
If  other  journals  choose  to  copy  our  opinions,  and  if  manufacturers 
choose  to  use  what  we  publish  here,  in  their  circulars,  we  are  in  no  way 
responsible  for  that ;  whereas,  we  have  no  objection  to  any  body  using 
whatever  we  write  for  the  public,  in  whatever  way  to  them  may  seem 
best.  The  question  of  the  value  of  any  substance  as  a  manure  is  a  great 
public  question,  and  it  is  from  that  point  of  view  that  we  assume  the 
right  to  discuss  it.  We  desire  every  farmer  in  Virginia  to  know,  if  they 
care  to  know,  that  we  believe  magnesia  to  be,  under  all  circumstances, 
entirely  worthless  as  a  manure  ;  and  that  we  do  not  believe  dissolved 
boue  to  be  a  chemical  salt,  but  a  manipulated  fertilizer,  amenable  to 
the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  that  class  of  merchandise.     That  is  all. 

MR.  JOHN  S.  WALLACE  ON  "PREPOTENCY." 
The  July  number  of  Wallace's  Monthly  is  on  our  table,  containing 
much  to  interest  the  trotting-horse  fraternity.  We  regret  to  see  that 
Mr.  Wallace's  physicians  have  advised  him  to  repair  from  all  mental 
work  aud  take  a  vacation  with  absolute  rest.  In  the  number  before  us 
is  an  editorial  on  "prepotency,"  which  suggests  that  our  good  friend's 
doctors  may  have  been  too  late  in  advising  cessation  of  mental  labor. 
Is  it  "brain-fag?"  We  hope  not.  You  will  not  find  "brain-fag"  in 
Webster,  but  Mr.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  can  explain.  Not  going  to  run  for 
President,  eh,  Mr.  Wallace  ?  We  think  your  criticism  of  the  Live  Stock 
Editor  of  The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  is  a  very  good  specimen  of 
the  science  of  the  average  horse  writer  of  the  period,  but  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  answer  you,  any  more  than  we  thought  it  worth 
while  to  answer  a  poor  dear  old  friend  who  met  a  statement  about  Na- 
poleon III,  by  declaring  downright  that  it  was  a  lie,  for  two  reasons, 
viz.,  first,  that  there  is  no  such  country  in  the  world  as  France,  and 
second  there  never  was  any  such  man  as  Napoleon  III.  We  hope  you 
will  be  benefited  by  surcease  from  mental  toil  aud  endeavor,  and  return 
with  renewed  mental  vigor  to  your  editorial  duties.  The  article  before 
us,  Mr.  Wallace,  suggests  doubts  whether  you  are  "compos  mentis'  at 
present. 
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TRICHINOSIS  AMONG  AMERICAN  SWINE. 

From  the  London  Field  we  learn  that  a  member  of  Parliament  asked 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council  if  he  was  aware  that  a  large  number 
of  diseased  swine  had  been  landed  from  America,  and,  upon  inspection 
by  the  authorities,  was  found  to  be  full  of  trichinae.  The  Mark  Lane 
Express,  therefore,  took  up  the  matter,  and  proceeded  to  remark  that 
four  foreign  governments  had  excluded  American  pork  because  it  was 
found  infected  with  trichinae.  The  use  to  be  made  of  these  statements 
was  that  American  live  hogs  should  be  excluded  from  landing  in  Eng- 
land. It  turns  out,  however,  that  the  diseased  swine  had-typhoid  fever 
or  so-called  hog  cholera.  Now  that  the  landing  of  a  ship  load  of  sick 
swine  from  any  country  is  a  valid  reason  for  keeping  out  all  swine  from 
that  country,  is  a  pretence  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  government, 
for  it  is  devoid  of  all  common  sense.  As  to  trichinosis,  it  exists  in  every 
country  where  swine  are  kept.  The  risk  of  mischief  from  it  is  avoided 
by  cooking  the  meat ;  and  as  the  presence  of  the  trichinae  in  the  swine 
does  uot  usually  reveal  itself  by  any  symptom,  every  man  who  eats  rare 
or  half-cooked  pork  at  any  time  or  place,  encounters  a  risk  against  which 
no  law  or  "  order  in  Council  "  can  protect  him.  It  is  another  example 
of  free  traders  practicing  protection  under  the  thin  disguise  of  a  silly 
alias.  Dear,  good  John  Bull,  know  this  :  land  rents  must  come  down, 
or  you  must  go  back  to  protective  tariffs. 


LETTER  FROM  GEN.  MEEM. 

Gen.  Gilbert  S.  Meem,  Mount  Jackson,  Va.,  writes  us  that  his  annual 
sheep  sale  will  take  place  on  the  20th  of  August.  He  will  sell  about 
75  Cotswolds,  of  both  sexes,  about  60  Southdown  ewes,  and  75  yearling 
Southdown  bucks — all  of  the  best  breeding  and  fine  quality.  General 
Meem  thinks  the  prospects  are  better  than  last  year  for  the  success  of 
his  sale.  He  believes  the  demand  for  improved  bucks  universal  in  the 
Valley,  from  Staunton  to  Frederick,  Maryland,  and  the  preference  for 
Southdowns  general.  His  railroad  facilities  are  increased,  and  he  be- 
lieves prices  will  be  as  good  as  last  year.  The  sheep  he  sold  last  year 
have  given  great  satisfaction.  Next  year  Geu.  Meem  proposes  to  breed 
more  Southdowns  than  Cotswolds,  because  he  finds  the  demand  for  the 
former  much  greater  thau  for  the  latter — the  Valley  farmers  generally 
considering  Southdowns  the  most  useful  and  profitable  in  the  improve- 
ment of  common  flocks,  thus,  as  he  finds,  sustaining  the  views  always 
expressed  in  the  Planter  and  Farmer. 

We  certainly  hope  this  sale  may  be  as  fully  successful   as  our  friend 
anticipates;  for  if  energy  and  enterprise  deserve  success,  then  he  ought 
to  succeed.     The  sale  will  be  fully  advertised,  and  our  friends  needing  " 
sheep  will  find  everything  true  to  representation  and  free  from  the  ex- 
aggeration too  common  to  the  literature  of  advertisements. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RIVERSIDE  FARM  PAPERS,  No.  4. 

BY    F.    GUY,    OF    CHESTERFIELD. 

Sheep  Raising. — In  my  first  number  I  suggested  stock  raising  as 
one  of  the  principal  aids,  if  not  the  principal  aid,  in  improving  our  farms 
and  in  making  farming  a  success.  I  nave  tried  sheep  raising  on  a 
small  scale  with  the  following  results :  In  September,  1876,  I  bought 
fifty  ewes — the  best  I  could  pick  up  at  the  cattle  -yards — and  a  pure 
Cot3wold  ram;  the  entire  flock  costing  me  §150.  The  following 
winter  I  lost  five  ewes,  and  in  1877  I  sold  sheep  and  lambs  amount- 
ing to  $122.60;  wool,  831.32;  total,  $158.92:  keeping  twenty-five 
choice  ewe  lambs  by  this  cross,  worth  Si 00.  and  twenty-five  of 
the  old  sheep.  In  1878  I  sold  sheep  and  lambs,  |56  :  wool.  359.40: 
total,  8115.40:  and  kept  fifty-seven  ewes.  In  1879  I  have  sold  six 
lambs  for  822:  wool,  ?n*5;  total.  887.  On  June  25th  I  had  fifty- 
seven  ewes  worth  $206  :  two  Southdown  rams.  840 ;  forty  lambs 
worth  £160 ;  lost  one  old  ewe,  83.  To  these  sheep  I  have  fed  about 
thirty  dollars  worth  of  grain  each  winter,  and  I  have  gotten  from 
their  pen  in  the  spring  one  hundred  and  fifty  two-horse  wagon-loads 
of  excellent  manure;  that  is  cheap  at  fifty  cents  per  load.  I  have 
kept  these  sheep  in  the  same  pen  and  sheltered  all  the  time:  that  is. 
everv  night  in  summer  and  all  the  time  in  winter,  when  not  fit  for 
them  to  run  out  in  the  fields.  They  are  put  in  the  same  pens 
every  night  in  the  year.  Clean  straw  is  put  in  the  pen  whenever  it 
is  at  all  wet  or  foul,  and,  in  addition  to  the  grain,  they  have  a  plenty 
of  oat  straw  or  millet  hay  all  winter,  and  beets,  three  bushels  per 
day  in  February  and  March.  I  doubt  whether  we  have  any  thing 
on  the  farm  that  pays  better.  I  kept  the  Cotswold  ram  two  seasons. 
and  last  fall  purchased  a  Southdown  ram  from  Dr.  Ellzey,  your  Stock 
Editor,  the  finest  specimen  of  Southdown  I  ever  b»w. 

I  would  not  advise  any  one  to  go  into  sheep  raising  on  a  large 
scale.  I  only  aim  to  keep  from  fifty  to  sixty  sheep  on  a  five  hundred 
acre  farm.  Small  farms  might  try  twenty-five  or  thirty:  larger  ones 
more.  Shade  trees  and  running  streams  are  verv  desirable  for  the 
raising  of  sheep.  1  pen  my  sheep  every  night  for  fear  of  dogs,  and 
although  I  am  very  near  Manchester,  I  have  not  lost  a  sheep  by  dogs 
as  yet.  I  do  not  claim  that  my  success  and  experience  warrants  the 
publication  of  the  above,  but  only  hope  it  may  induce  some  of  our 
experienced  sheep  raisers  to  write  and  give  us  their  views. 

You  will  perceive  how  the  quantity  of  wool  increased  in  value  a? 
I  improved  the  flock  by  thoroughbred  bucks:  First  year,  831.32: 
6econd  year,  $59.40;  third  year,  $65. 


Sheep  Shearing. — Sheep  should  be  sheared  before  they  are  turned 
out  to  pasture.  This  prevents  a  loss  of  wool  by  their  shedding  it  on 
bushes,  etc.,  and  it  is  also  cleaner  and  freer  from  grit  or  sand. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 
THE  IMMIGRATION  QUESTION". 

In  the  Richmond  Dispatch  of  July  1,  1879,  the  editor  has  introduced  an  article 
of  Dr.  Ellzey's,  published  som3  months  since  in  the  Southern  Planter  and  Far- 
mer. The  heading  of  the  article  in  the  Dispatch  is,  "  Looking  to  Agriculture," 
and  Dr.  Ellzey's  article  is  highly  commended. 

In  this  article,  which  touches  on  many  subjects,  occurs  the  following;  :  "The 
outcry  for  Immigrants,  Immigrants,  people  of  any  sort,  paupers,  thieves,  crimi- 
nals, outcasts,  tramps,  anybody  to  settle  and  develop  the  country!  Heaven 
defend  us  from  the  realization  of  such  wild  vagaries.  Why  should  we  anticipate 
the  evil  day  when  there  is  no  refuge  for  over-tasked,  over-crowded,  ill-fed  multi- 
tudes?" 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  pretty  strong  indictment  against  the  friends  and  . 
favorers  of  immigration  to  Virginia.  Dr.  Ellzey's  position  as  Professor  in  an 
Agricultural  College  of  the  State,  the  appearance  of  the  article  in  the  leading  ag- 
ricultural journal  of  the  State,  and  then  in  one  of  the  most  largely  circulated 
papers  of  the  day,  give  it  an  importance  that  requires  it  to  be  noticed  by  the 
friends  of  immigration.  The  writer,  with  many  other  ardent  advocates  of  the 
introduction  of  immigration  into  our  State,  with  means  to  buy  up  farms,  large  or 
small,  believes  that  if  such  immigration  can  be  effected,  it  will  be  the  financial 
salvation  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  State.  When  or  how  did  Dr.  Ellzey  learn 
that  the  friends  of  immigration  favored  the  introduction  of  "paupers,  thieves, 
criminals,  &c,  to  develop  the  country?"  The  advocates  of  immigration  to  Vir- 
ginia, as  far  as  I  know,  favor  only  the  introduction  of  farmers,  or  skilled  me- 
chanics into  Virginia,  but  are  directing  their  attention  almost  entirely  to  the  for- 
mer. 

With  the  little  effort  which  has  been  made,  results  have  been  obtained  of  con- 
siderable importance.  Captain  Ouy,  of  Chesterfield,  states  to  me  that  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  $500,01)0  has  been  invested  in  real  estate  by  settlers  in  that 
county. 

Captain  Richard  Irby,  Agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  has  ascertained, 
by  application  to  the  clerks  of  counties,  very  recently,  that  in  the  last  five  to  ten 
years  immigrants  have  invested  in  lands,  in  Nansemond  county,  $300,000 ; 
Augusta,  $378,000;  Orange,  $109,379  ;  Amelia,  $154,354;  Nottoway,  $131,308  ; 
Roanoke,  $89,452;  Pulaski,  $30,800;  Prince  Edward,  $86,734;  in  a  part  of 
Mecklenburg,  $750,000;  Alleghany,  $217,000,  and  Louisa,  $29,789.  Time  has 
not  elapsed  to  hear  from  the  clerks  generally,  as  it  is  only  recently  that  the  ap- 
plication for  this  information  has  been  made.  We  know  that  much  has  been  in- 
vested by  new  settlers  in  Charlotte  and  otber  counties. 

But  the  money  thus  introduced  is  not  the  only  consideration.  In  many  in- 
stances, these  new  settlers  introduce  improved  stock,  improved  implements,  and 
improved  farming  ;  for  they  are  mostly  good  farmers,  and  good  citizens.  Be- 
sides this,  they  are  adding  yearly  to  the  productions  of  the  State,  and  assisting 
us  in  paying  our  taxes.  Frecerick  Knapp,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  "  Bureau  of 
Immigration  of  New.  York,"  estimates  every  immigrant  into  that  State,  to  be 
worth  to  the  State  over  $1100  of  himself,  that  is,  principally  as  a  laborer.  A 
farmer  introduced  into  the  State  should,  on  personal  grounds,  be  worth  as  much  ; 
for  many  of  them  are  laborers,  and  if  not,  by  their  skill,  in  adding  to  the  produc- 
tions of  agriculture   and  its  improvement,  are  adding  to  the  capital  of  the  State. 
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A  correspondent  from  Warren  county  says  :  "Those  who  have  purchased  lands 
from  u?.  have  proved  to  be  first-class  farmers,  aud  have  imported  into  our  midst 
much  valuable  stock  of  all  kinds,  which  has  redounded  to  their  credit,  and  greatly 
improved  our  stock." 

Dr.  Ellzey  dreads  over-crowding  of  our  population  hereafter,  and  thinks  our 
vacant  lands  should  be  preserved  as  an  outlet  to  the  crowded  cities  and  districts 
which  may  hereafter  exist  in  the  State.  This  is  cold  comfort  to  our  farmers. 
and  advice  they  will  scarcely  appreciate.  They  must  reserve  their  vacant  lands 
for  which  they  have  no  use.  but  on  which  they  are  paying  taxes,  and  transmit 
them  to  their' children's  children,  that  they  may  be  used  by  a  crowded  popula" 
tion  which  may  exist  one.  two,  three  or  four  centuries  hereafter.  To  show  how 
groundless  is  the  apprehension  of  any  crowded  condition  of  Virginia  for  a  great 
many  years,  we  state  that  the  population  to  the  square  mile  in  Virginia  is  not  as 
much  as  30  (about  28),  while  in  England  it  is  445,  and  in  Belgium  438  to  the 
square  mile.  If  Virginia  was  peopled  like  England,  we  should  have  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  twenty  millions,  instead  of  a  million  and  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand,  and  Virginia  has  the  capacity  to  support  as  large,  and  probably  a 
larger,  population  than  England,  if  the  improvement  of  the  lands  progressed 
with  population,  as  it  would  do.  With  lands  improved  as  in  England,  we  could 
support  a  larger  population,  for  we  have  a  much  larger  range  of  crop  production. 

With  these  statistics  before  us.  then,  have  we  any  cause  to  fear  a  crowded 
popu'ation  in  Virginia  for  a  great  many  years — indeed,  for  many  generations? 
When,  even,  will  ihis  crowded  population  occur  in  New  York,  or  Kansas,  or  the 
States  receiving  large  immigration  ? 

We  think  this  subject  of  immigration  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the  far- 
mers, and  feel  disposed  to  defend  its  propriety  and  necessity  on  all  suitable  oc- 
casions. Th.  Pollard, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  "Bureau  of  Immigration." 

Note  by  EniTOK. — We  desire  to  treat  Dr.  Pollard  with  both  fairness  and  re- 
spect. We  cannot  perceive  that  there  is  any  issue  between  us.  We  have  never 
referred  in  any  way  to  the  '"friends  of  immigration  in  Virginia. "  The  para- 
graph Dr.  Pollard  quotes  from  our  article  is  out  of  its  connection.  The  matter 
we  had  in  our  mind  was  that  some  of  the  "friends  of  immigration  in  Virginia'' 
had  repeatedly  urged  in  our  presence  that  measures  should  be  adopted  looking 
to  a  diversion  hither  of  a  portion  of  the  stream  of  European  immigration  which 
was  flowing  in  upon  the  Northern  States.  Now.  we  have  personally  seen  this 
stream  flowing,  and  it  is  composed,  in  the  main,  of  paupers,  and  largely,  we 
doubt  not,  of  outcasts  and  criminals  from  the  prisons  and  slums  of  Europe. 
Does  Dr.  Pollard  want  these  people  here?  Do  the  "friends  of  immigration  in 
Virginia"  want  them  here  ?  Do  they  intend  to  make  any  effort  to  bring  any  of 
them  here?  If  so.  though  we  have  made  no  indictment  of  the  "friends  of  im- 
migration in  Virginia" — begging  Dr.  Pollurd's  pardon — we  hope  the  grand  jury 
will,  in  that  case,  indict  them  as  a  pu'ilic  nuisance.  We  can  see  no  reason  for 
the  Doctor's  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  of  this  sentence  of  ours.  It  was  written 
with  reference  to  the  general  fact  of  the  ill  effects  of  over-crowding,  and  the  good 
effects  of  cheap  land  upon  society.  We  had  not  "the  friends  of  immigration  in 
Virginia''  in  our  mind's  eye. 

Dr.  Pollard  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  sought  to  set  us  down  as  the  oppo- 
nent of  iuimigration — for  what  reason  we  cannot  see.  We  fear  the  "friends  of 
immigration  in  Virginia  are  just  a  little  sensitive  lest  somebody  should  under- 
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value  the  consequence  and  importance  of  their  efforts.  We  have  the  right  to 
presume  that  all  are  addressing  an  intelligent  audience.  Valuable  immigrants 
do  not  come  by  ship  loads;  they  come  sporadically,  and  we  fear  their  movements 
are  not  influenced  greatly  by  the  "•friends  of  immigration  in  Virginia."  We 
fear  that  the  outgo  of  Virginia's  own  population  is  greater  than  the  income  of 
valuable  immigrants.  We,  for  one.  are  unwilling  to  exchange  them  man  for  man 
for  Italian  paupers.  Dutch  criminals,  or  Mongolian  thieves.  Is  Dr.  Pollard  wil- 
ling to  exchange  them  for  these  ?  If  so.  we  differ  :  if  net.  we  are  as  one. 
where  have  we  done  one  act.  or  written  or  spoken  one  word,  tending  to  discour- 
age the  coming  hither  of  any  reputable  immigrant,  and  we  think  Dr.  Pollard 
ought  to  know  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  one  of  the  friends  of  immigration  in 
Virginia,  if  the  immigrant  is  a  worthy  man;  otherwise  not. 

In  the  past  thirty  days,  we  have  written  various  letters  to  inquiring  parties 
from  outside  the  State,  urging  them  to  come.  No,  Dr.  Pollard,  we  decline  to  be 
set  down  as  an  enemy  of  that  sort  of  immigration  :  and  when  you  indict  us  for 
indicting  the  '"friends  of  immigration  in  Virginia."'  we  plead  not  guilty — beg- 
ging your  pardon  ;  and  with  due  respect,  we  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 
And  when  any  true  man  shall  come  hither  to  cast  bis  lot  among  us.  there  is  no 
citizen  of  th?  Commonwealth  more  ready  than  we  to  extend  him  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship. 


SfouUrtj  ^Department 

CONDUCTED  BY  WM  L  BRADBURY,  NASON,  ORANGE  CO  ,  VA. 

A  late  number  of  the  Pet  Stock,  Pigeon  and  Poultry  Bulletin  contains 
a  portion  of  an  address  delivered  by  G.  O.  Brown,  of  Brooklandville, 
Md.,  November  7th,  1878,  at  Parker  Hall,  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Germantown  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Association.  It  is  so 
full  of  real  good  common  sense,  and  in  many  points  agrees  so  well  witb 
my  own  ideas,  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  some  extracts  from  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer ; 

"The  vast  amount  of  poultry  and  eggs  annually  consumed  in  a  large- 
city  is  astonishing.  There  is  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number, 
for  there  is  nearly  as  much  delivered  through  private  sources  as  through 
the  commission  houses  and  regular  markets.  I  notice,  by  statistics,  the 
number  of  eggs  received  during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year,  in 
New  York,  was  twenty  millions,  eight  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  and 
ninety-eight  dozen.  At  an  average  of  seventeen  cents,  which  would  be 
low  for  time  of  year,  this  makes  the  snug  sum  of  three  millions,  five 
hundred  and  thirty  seven  thousaud  eight  hundred  and  ninety-three  dol- 
lars and  sixty-six  cents.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  double  this 
quantity  was  received  during  the  following  four  months:  May.  June, 
July  and  August.  If  we  estimate  the  quantity  of  eggs  received  in  al! 
the  other  large  cities,  taking  Xew  York's  receipts  as  an  example,  then 
will  we  be  able  to  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the 
business. 
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"The  importance  of  raising  poultry  and  eggs,  profit  alone  beir._ 
object,  is  but  little  appreciated  by  farmers  and  many  others.  On  the 
majority  of  farms,  little  or  no  attention  is  devoted  to  poultry.  Thev 
are  considered  unprofitable.  And  why  ?  Because  they  are  kept  in  just 
such  a  way  as  to  render  them  so.  Mr.  Mechi,  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  says  in  this  connection  :  'A  farmer  will  readily  turn  a  large  flock 
of  sheep  to  trample  on,  drag  down  and  devour  a  fine  field  of  clover  or 
grass  ;  but  he  would  be  annoyed  to  see  half  an  acre  eaten  by  his  v. 
poultry.  He  will  give  his  pigs  barley  and  beans  by  the  sack;  but  ob- 
jects to  the  poultry  helping  themselves  to  the  kernels.'  I  fear  we  have 
many  Americans  who  adopt  about  this  same  method. 

'•  While  many  of  our  enterprisiug  farmprs  seem  to  appreciate  fullv 
the  important  value  of  breeding  pure  bred  cattle,  swine  and  sheep,  they 
appear  to  ignore  the  fact  that  pure  bred  poultry  is  as  much  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  mongrel  stock  (which  is  too  otten  found  to  comprise  the 
farmer's  poultry  stock  )  as  any  of  the  choice  breeds  of  sheep  or  cattle 
are  over  the  common  or  inferior  kind.  Mowbray  observes  that  in 
Franco  '  poultry  forms  an  important  part  in  the  live  stock  oi  the  farmer 
and  the  poultry-yards  supply  more  animal  food  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
community  than  the  butcher  shops  '  In  America  too  little  attention  is 
given  by  farmers  to  their  poultry.  Yet,  for  the  amount  invested,  no  live 
stock  will  return  a  better  per  cent,  in  profit  than  poultrv,  if  it  is 
properly  cared  for.  Proper  attention  need  not  be  construed  into  a  great 
amount  of  vexatious  lahor;  the  same  care  and  pride  in  seeing  them 
thrive  as  is  usually  devoted  to  your  Jerseys,  Sonthdowns  and  other  pure 
bred  stook,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  System,  order,  regularity  in  feeding, 
and  cleanliness,  are  the  opt  t  to  profit  in  breeding  anv  kind  of 

stock.  If  farmers  will  only  take  into  consideration  the  immense  num- 
bers of  flies,  insects,  grubs,  beetles,  worms,  larvie,  &c,  that  the  fowls  de- 
stroy, they  will  readily  discover  '  the  good  thev  are." 

"Farmers  will  feed  a  bushel  of  eo>rn  to  produce  sis  pounds  of  pork, 
while  the  same  amount  of  corn  will  keep  a  good  laving  hen  one  vear, 
and   she  would  produce   at  least  twelve   dozen  eg_-  _in°:  eighteen 

cents  per  dozen,  which  would  equal  two  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  ;  in 
addition  she  would  rear  a  brood  of  chicks  worth  as  much  more,  making 
a  total  of  nearly  five  doU.ars  against  six  pounds  of  pork  at  ten  cents, 
equals  sixty  cents  ;  or  in  other  worols,  the  hen  will  yield  -seven  times  - 
much  as  the  pig  fed  on  the  same  quantity  of  corn. 

"Not  alone  from  this  profit  is  it  of  advantage  to  keep  poultrv. 
from  this,  it  affords  a  healthful  recreation,  and  enjoyment  mav  be  afforded 
to  all  classes  of  society.  Teachers,  lawyers,  ministers,  editors,  merchants, 
bankers,  as  well  as  those  who  daily  toil  in  our  factories,  machine  shops 
and  mills  ;  each  and  all  need,  daily,  some  such  light,  attractive,  health- 
producing  employment.     In  this  connection  Mowbray   says  :  The 

aiother  point  of  viev  from  which  to  hail  the  increasing  and  extended 
taste  for  poultry  raising,  so  recently  sprung  up,  as  being  calculated  to 
produce  effects  of  the  highest  social  importance.  We  mean  the  human- 
izing i  we  had  nearly  said  civilizing  influence  it  cannot  fail  to  exercise 
upon  the  teeming  masses  of  our  industrious  towu  population-:.'  Another 
importaut  consideration  is,  that  farmers  all  know  that  the  boys  aud  girls 
like  a  little  spending  money  of  their  own.  And  if  the  care  of  the  poul- 
try is  entrusted  to  theqn,  it  could  be  thus  made  the  source  from  whence 
such  a  revenue  could  be  derived.     By  allowing  the  profit  to  become  the 
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children^,  additional  home  attractions  are  increased.  They  have  some- 
thing they  will  look  upon  as  wholly  their  own,  and  very  soon  become 
deeply  interested  and  attached  to  their  feathered  pets.  A  spirit  of  kind- 
ness is  beiug  continually  developed  in  their  natures.  They  are  kept 
more  under  home  influence — are  more  coutented,  and  soon  take  great 
pride  in  their  stock.  A  spirit  of  enterprise  and  business  is  inculcated. 
The  result  of  all  this  is,  they  grow  up  better  men  and  women.  How 
natural,  if  their  flock  is  one  of  the  pure  breeds,  that  they  should  mani- 
fest a  still  greater  interest — for  are  we  not  all  patrons  of  beauty?  And 
when  beauty  and  worth  go  hand  in  hand,  there  is  a  two-fold  attraction. 
Consequently  we  urge  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  children,  not  only 
by  making  their  home  attractive  and  pleasurable,  but  let  them  have  their 
pets.  Encourage  aud  indulge  their  tastes  in  this  respect  as  far  as  you 
can  consistently  do  so. 

"Poultry  rearing  is  not  a  business  necessarily  for  the  sterner  sex  alone 
to  engage  in,  for  the  light  employment  and  certain  fascinations  there  are 
about  it,  render  it  one  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  fair  sex.  And  when- 
ever a  lady  does  devote  any  attention  to  poultry,  she  is  certain  to  be 
more  successful  than  any  gentleman.  This  is  so.  because  the  ladies  at- 
tend to  all  those  minor  duties,  that  are  so  thoroughly  essential,  and  just 
when  they  need  attention.  They  have  a  thoroughness,  a  clock  like  regu- 
larity, and  are  enthusiastic  from  the  start.  Never  once  doubt  their 
ultimate  success.  Now  this  is  not  so  with  gentlemen  ;  we  are  enthusias- 
tic enough,  but  we  are  easily  discouraged,  and  our  thoroughness  is  not 
of  a  very  permanent  stamp  ;  it  comes  by  spells,  comparatively. 

"Notwithstanding  all  this  superior  advantage  and  adaption,  very  few 
ladies,  iu  this  country,  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  rearing  of 
poultry. 

"I  am  sorry  to  admit  it,  yet  I  fear  one  of  the  great  reasons  thereof  is, 
that  the  gentlemen  have  not  encouraged  them  as  they  should  have  done. 
There  should  be  special  premiums  offered  at  all  our  exhibitions  for  poul- 
try reared  by  ladies.  In  Europe,  the  ladies,  even  those  of  the  highest 
class,  are  noted  for  their  yards  of  fine  poultry.  In  Wright's  Book  of 
Poultry,  there  is  an  illustration  of  a  dark  Brahma  cock,  which  was 
owned  and  raised  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Gwydyr,  which  was  a  win- 
ner of  prizes  at  Middleton,  Crystal  Palace,  Birmingham,  ami  Bristol. 
The  illustrations  in  the  same  work,  of  white  Dorkings,  Silkies  and  Ayles- 
bury ducks,  were  all  taken  from  birds  owned  by  ladies.  Queen  Victoria 
has  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  poultry." 

In  way  of  comment  on  the  above,  I  would  say,  that  while  a  bushel  of 
com,  fed  to  a  hen,  would  be  more  profitable  than  the  same  amount  fed 
to  a  pig,  the  hen  will  not  be  near  as  profitable  as  she  would  be,  if  fed 
on  a  variety  of  food.  We  all  know  that  "the  house  pig  is  the  fattest  at 
killing  time,  "  so  will  your  poultry  pay  you  a  very  large  percentage  more, 
if  fed  ou  a  variety  of  food,  especially  so,  if  the  refuse  from  the  table  is  in- 
cluded ;  of  course,  you  must  not  give  them  salt  meat.  What  he  says  as 
to  the  advisability  of  allowing  the  boys  aud  girls  to  take  charge  of  and 
own  the  poultry,  I  coincide  in  most  heartily  ;  also  in  regard  to  the  supe- 
rior powers  of  the  ladies  in  the  matter  of  poultry  raising.  I  have  been 
forced  to  admit  it  to  myself  many  times  when  I  would  rather  not  have 
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done  so.     I  believe  the  reasons  Mr.  Br  »wn  L':ve;  are,  in  the  majori:; 
cases,  the  real  ones  ;  and  as  far  a^  raising  young  chickens  is  concerned, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do  ir,  as  it  ought  to  be  done, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  woman.     Young  chickens  should  be  fe  I 
times   a   day.     Where  is   the  man   to  be  found  ready  to  be  ou  hand 
at  each-feeding:  time,  day  after  day.  never  letting  the  little  chicks  mis 
single  meal?     But  a  woman  will  do  it,  and  think  very  little  or  nothing 
of  it. 


Jtomc  Department. 


OUR  DAILY  REC: 

If  we  sit  down  ac  set  of  sun, 

And  count  the  things  that  we  have  done 

And.  counting,  find 
One  self-denying  act.  one  word 
That  eased  the  heart  of  him  who  heard  : 

One  glance  most  kind. 
That  fell  like  sunshine  where  it  went, 
Then  we  may  count  the  day  well  spent. 

But.  if  through  all  the  livelong  day. 

eased  no  heart  by  yea  or 

If  through  it  all 
We've  nothing  done  that  we  can  trace. 

ronght  the  sunshine  to  a  face; 
nail. 
That  helped  some  soul,  and  nothing 
Then  count  the  dav  as  worse  than  . 


MANAGEMENT  OF  SERVAN 
Nothing  pains  us  more  than  to  hear  the  tone  in  which  ladies  discuss  their  ser. 
vaniB:  not  a  fault  or  foible  is  left  hidden  under  the  decent  veil  of  silence.  We 
often  think,  when  listening  to  such  indignant  eloquence,  how  many  of  the  faults 
so  berated  have  their  origin  and  excuse  in  the  mistress  herself.  Impertinence  is 
always  t'ue  corner  stone  of  the  complaint,  and  after  uu. 

can  -  -re  have  rarely  known  a  servant  to  be  impertinent  without  cause; 

it  has  alwavs  been  wonderful  to  see  how  many  accusations  and  how  much  down- 
right abu~e  a  servar it  i  before  "answering  back."  The  truth  is.  we  re- 
quire too  much  and  give  too  little.  Perfection  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  world, 
and  we  must  not  expect  to  find  all  the  cardinal  virtues  and  christiau  graces  com- 
bined in  poor  creatures  ignorant  ot  everything  except  the  lowest,  most  material 
pursuits  and  pleasures.  Their  very  occupation,  the  same  never-ending  routine 
of  household  drudgery.  ha3  nothing  elevating  about  it.  and  when  they  see  those 
who  ought  to  be  so  far  above  them  guilty  of  daily  injustice,  is  it  any  wonder  I 
thev  should  find  therein  excuses  for  their  own  misconduct?  Ju~;  put  yourself  in 
their  place,  and  think  how  you  would  stand  the  nagging,  and  fretting,  and  scold- 
ing of  an  unreasonable  mistress  for  one  day  only.  If  your  every  effort  to  j 
was  passed  over  in  quiet  silence,  and  every  fault  was  expatiated  on  with  a  grav. 
fiel,  "I  told  you  so' '  air.  discouragement  would  settle  on  you  like  a  pall,  and  from 
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indifference,  you,  too,  would  sink  into  sullen  apathy,  only  to  be  broken  by  flashes 
of  temper. 

As  to  the  other  crying  sin  of  the  house-servant,  dishonesty,  the  only  effectual 
remedy  is  "to  lead  them  not  into  temptation."  Trust  as  much  as  possible  to  their 
care,  and  praise  and  reward  them  for  their  fidelity,  and  gradually  their  moral 
sense  will  grow  stronger.  Never  make  accusations  that  cannot  be  proven,  but 
when  the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  punish  promptly,  bur  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  Give  as  few  peremptory  orders  as  possible,  but  consult  wiih  the  cook 
about  dinner  and  advise  with  the  house-maid  about  what  had  best  be  done  in  her 
department  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  household,  and  never  have 
we  seen  them  fail  to  respond  to  reason  and  kindness  combined.  When  we  think 
how  hard  they  will  work  to  give  us  pleasure  on  all  festive  occasions,  how  faith- 
fully and  untiringly  they  take  their  places  around  the  btd  of  sickues?,  and  how 
warmly  they  sympathise  with  us  in  our  joyg  and  sorrows,  it  seems  to  us  easy  to 
forget  their  many  sins  of  omission  and  commission,  and  to  forgive  them,  as  freely 
as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  our  Master  above,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 


Dear  Bettie — I  hear  that  you  are  without  a  cook,  and  that  besides  cooking  bis- 
cuit for  breakfast  for  your  small  family,  you  have  the  most  tempting  waffles  and 
batter  bread;  that  your  husband  says  "we  live  much  better  than  when  Susan  was 
here."  This  is  your  first  experience  at  cooking  and  you  deserve  credit ;  but  hav 
ing  had  many  years  experience  in  house-keeping,  and  since  the  spring  of  1865, 
a  little  in  cooking,  allow  me  to  say  to  younger  house-keepers,  don't  try  to  have 
everything  go  on  as  when  you  have  h°Jp.  do  take  care  of  your  health,  especially 
if  yon  are  a  mother.  You  had  better  keep  on  band  cold  light  bread,  a  boiled 
ham  and  after  your  husband  or  one  of  the  boys  have  made  fire  in  the  stove,  you 
can  very  easily  have  a  breakfast  of  toast,  broiled  ham,  coffee,  boiled  eggs,  milk 
and  butter.  If  I  sympathise  with  any  class  of  persons  more  than  another,  it  is 
the  young  farmer's  wife  with  four  or  five  little  ones  to  be  cared  for,  the  house  to 
keep  clean,  and  such  a  host  of  duties  coming  up  all  day.  that  I  will  not  attempt 
to  enumerate  .hem.  She  has  not  so  much  as  these  short  nights  to  rest,  for  the 
baby  is  restless,  teething  perhaps:  Charlie  has  eaten  too  much  and  ihejiie-i  and 
warm  weather  prevent  sleep.  Then  husband,  after  a  day  of  labor  has  slept 
soundly,  rises  early  and  is  in  a  hurry  for  breakfast  that  "the  hands  may  go  to 
the  field."  Poor  girl,  in  her  impatience  she  says,  "What  folly  in  me  to  have  mar- 
ried. If  I  had  remained  single  I  would  have  had  such  a  nice  time  and  been 
saved  all  this  worry."  But  wait,  my  dear  friend  :  soon  your  oldest  child  will  be  a 
help  and  comfort  to  you  if  you  will  only  train  your  children  to  help  you.  I  know 
a  mottier  who  has  trained  her  little  ones  to  be  of  great  assistance.  Helen  attends 
to  the  baby,  Robert  does  all  sorts  of  jobs,  and  Josie.  three  years  old,  is  always 
ready  to  do  her  part.  Soon  these  children  will  do  more,  and  then  mother  will 
find  time  to  take  a  nap,  read  and  visit.  Along  with  industrious  habits  instill  right 
principles,  and  when  you  are  old  they  will  be  a  comfort.  Then  you  will  feel 
that  vour  mission  has  not  been  in  vain.  Kitty  Dawsox. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

BtACKBEURT  Cordial. — This  recipe   is  furnished  by  one  of  our  best  Virginia 

housekeepers  :  Select  the  ripest  blackberries,  mash  thoroughly  and  strain  through 

a  jelly  bag.     To  every  quart  of  juice  add  one-  pound  of  white  sugar.     When  the 

sugar  is  all  dissolved  set  it  on  the  firs,  and  add  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and  half 
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an  ounce  of  cinnamon.  Boil  the  whole  to  a  thin  jelly,  which  will  take  about  half 
an  hour's  boiling.  When  it  is  cold,  to  every  quart  add  one  pint  of  French 
brandy,  rum  or  good  old  whiskey. 

Bi.ackrerry  Wixe. — The  following  was  received  several  years  ago  from  Dr. 
J.  S.  Davis,  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  After  repeated  trials  I  can  fully  re- 
commend it  to  your  readers  : 

Take  perfectly  fresh  berries,  mash  with  the  hand,  and  strain  through  a  cloth. 
Measure  the  juice,  adding  half  as  much  water  as  yon  have  juice  to  the  pomace, 
putting  it  in  a  tub  for  several  hours  and  stirring  frequently.  Strain  this  and  add 
to  the  juice,  then  put  three  pounds  of  white  sugar  to  each  gallon  of  jui:e.  Put 
the  wine  thus  prepared  into  a  clean  cask,  and  put  a  wine  gauge  or  thin  muslin  to 
keep  out  insects.  Let  it  stand  till  fermentation  subsides,  and  you  can  hear  only 
a  little  motion  within,  then  put  in  the  bung  loosely.  Bottle  about  the  1st  Octo- 
ber. 


CANNED  FRUITS   AND  VEGETABLES. 

Within  a  few  years,  canned  fruits  have,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  pre- 
serves. They  are  cheaper,  more  wholesome,  and  far  less  difficult  to  prepare. 
Attention  to  a  few  general  rules  will  insure  success  to  every  housekeeper  who 
sensibly  prefers  to  put  up  her  own  season's  supply  of  these  to  purchasing  those 
for  double  the  cost,  which  are  not  nearly  so  good. 

First,  examine  cans  and  elastics  narrowly  before  you  begin  operations.  See 
that  the  screw  is  in  order,  the  can  without  crack  or  nick,  the  elastic  firm  and 
closely  fitting. 

Secondly,  have  the  fruit  boiling  hot  when  sealed.  Have  upon  the  range  or 
stove  a  pan  in  which  each  empty  can  is  set  to  be  filled  after  it  is  rolled  in  hot 
water.  Lay  elastic  and  top  close  to  your  hand,  fill  the  can  to  overflowing,  re- 
membering that  the  fruit  will  shrink  as  it  cools,  and  that  a  vacuum  invites  the  air 
to  enter:  clap  on  the  top  without  the  loss  of  a  second,  screw  as  tightly  as  you 
can,  and  as  the  contents  and  the  can  cool,  screw  again  and  again  to  fit  the  con- 
traction of  metal  and  glass. 

Thirdly,  if  you  use  glass  cans  (and  they  are  cheapest  in  the  end,  for  you  can 
use  them  year  after  year,  getting  new  elastics  when  you  need  them)  keep  them  in 
a  cool,  dark  place,  and  dry  as  well  as  cool.  The  light  will  cause  them  to  fer- 
ment, and  also  change  the  color. 

Canned  Berries. — Heat  slowly  to  boiling,  in  a  large  kettle.  When  they  begin 
to  boil,  add  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  one  tablespoonful  to  each  quart  of  fruit. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  if  there  is  much  juice  in  the  kettle,  dip  out  the  sur- 
plus with  a  dipper  or  cup.  It  will  only  increase  the  number  of  cans  to  be  filled 
without  real  advantage  to  ycu.  Leave  the  berries  almost  dry  before  putting  in 
the  sugar.  This  will  make  syrup  enough.  Boil  all  together  fifteen  minutes,  and 
can. 

Huckleberries,  grapes,  blackberries,  currants,  raspberries,  cherries  and  straw- 
berries put  up  in  this  way  are  very  good,  eaten  as  you  would  preserves,  and  make 
pies  which  are  scarcely  inferior  to  those  filled  with  fresh  fruit. 

Canned  Peaches. — Pare,  cut  in  half  and  stone,  taking  care  not  to  break  the 
fruit ;  drop  each  piece  in  cold  water  so  soon  as  it  is  pared.  The  large,  white 
freestone  peaches  are  nicest  for  this  purpose.  Firmness  of  texture  is  a  desidera- 
tum.    The  fruit  should  be  ripe,  but  not  soft.     Allow  a  heaping  tablespoonful  of 
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sugar  to  each  quart  of  fruit,  scattering  it  between  the  layers.  Fill  your  kettle 
and  heat  slowly  to  a  boil.  Boil  three  minutes,  just  to  assure  yourself  that  every 
piece  of  fruit  is  heated  through.  Can  and  seal.  It  is  safe  to  put  a  cupful  of 
water  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  before  packing  it  with  fruit,  lest  the  lower  layer 
should  burn. 

Canned  Pears. — For  the  finer  varieties,  such  as  the  Bartlett  and  Seckel.  pre- 
pare a  syrup,  allowing  a  pint  of  pure  water  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
a  quart  of  fruit.  While  this  is  heating,  peel  the  pears,  dropping  each  as  it  is 
pared  into  a  pan  of  clear  water,  lest  the  color  should  change  by  exposure  to  the 
air.  When  the  syrup  has  come  to  a  fast  boil,  put  in  the  pears  carefully,  not  to 
bruise  them,  and  bjil  until  they  look  clear  and  can  be  easily  pierced  by  a  fork. 
Have  the  cans  ready,  rolled  in  hot  water,  pack  with  the  pears  and  fill  to  over- 
flowing with  the  scalding  syrup,  which  must  be  kept  on  the  fire  all  the  while,  and 
seal. 

The  tougher  and  more  common  pears  must  be  boiled  in  water  until  tender; 
thrown  while  warm  into  the  hot  syrup,  then  allowed  to  boil  ten  minutes  before 
they  are  canned. 

Apples  may  be  treated  in  either  of  the  above  ways  as  their  texture  may  seem 
to  demand. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — ''I  don't  hold  with  any  of  these  new-fangled  notions.'' 
said  an  old  lady  to  me,  when  I  mentioned  that  my  canning  was  over  for  the  sum- 
mer. "I  was  beguiled,  two  years  ago,  into  putting  up  some  tomaytezses  in  cans, 
and  if  I'm  forgiven  for  that  folly  I'll  never  tempt  Providence  in  the  same  man- 
ner again." 

••  They  didn't  keep,  then  ?" 

"Keep!  they  sp'iled  in  a  week !  'Twas  no  more'n  I  expected  and  deserved 
for  meddling  with  such  a  humbug.1" 

'•Perhaps  you  did  not  follow  the  directions  closely  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  did!  I  cooked  the  tormented  things,  and  seasoned  "em  with  butter 
and  salt,  all  ready  for  the  table,  and  screwed  the  tops  down  tight.  But,  in  course, 
they  sp'iled  !" 

"  Were  you  careful  to  put  them  into  the  cans  boiling  hot  ?'" 

'"Twould  have  cracked  the  glass  !  I  let  "em  get  nice  and  cold  first.  1  didn't 
suppose  it  made  any  difference  about  such  a  trifle  as  that  !'" 

Poor  old  lady!  I  think  of  her  and  her  mighty  temptation  of  Providence 
whenever  I  can  tomatoes — for  heat  does  make  a  difference — all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  this  sort  of  work. 

Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoes  to  loosen  the  skins.  Remove  these  : 
drain  off  all  the  juice  that  will  come  away  without  pressing  hard:  put  them  into 
a  kettle,  and  heat  slowly  to  a  boil.  Your  tomatoes  will  look  much  nicer  if  you 
remove  all  the  hard  parts  before  putting  them  on  the  fire,  and  rub  the  pulp  soft 
with  your  hands.  Boil  ten  minutes,  dip  out  the  surplus  liquor,  pour  the  tomatoes 
boiling  hot  into  the  cans,  and  seal.     Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Canned  Tomatoes  and  Corn. — Boil  the  corn  on  the  cob,  when  it  is  in  nice 
order  for  roasting,  twenty  minutes  over  a  good  fire,  and  cut  off  while  hot. 
Have  your  tomatoes  skinned  and  rubbed  to  a  smooth  pulp.  Pat  in  two  measures 
of  them  for  every  one  of  the  cut  corn  ;  salt  as  for  table,  stirring  it  well  in,  and 
bring  to  a  hard  boil.  Then  can  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  cold  set  away 
in  a  cool,  dark  place. 
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Preserved  Greex  Corx. — Boil  on  the  cob  until  the  milk  ceases  to  flow  when 
the  grain  is  picked.  Cut  off  the  corn  and  pack  in  stone  jars  in  the  following 
order :  A  layer  of  salt  at  the  I  ottom.  half  an  inch  deep.  Then  one  of  corn  two 
inches  in  depth,  another  half-inch  of  salt,  and  so  on  until  the  jar  is  nearly  filled. 
Let  the  topmost  layer  of  salt  be  double  the  depth  of  the  others,  and  pour  over 
all  melted — uot  hot — lard.  Press  upon  this,  when  nearly  hard,  thick  white  pa- 
per, cut  to  fit  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Keep  in  a  cool  place.  Soak  over  night  be- 
fore using  it. 

Green  corn  is  difficult  to  can,  but  I  hnoic  it  will  keep  well  if  put  up  in  this  way. 
and,  strange  to  tell,  be  so  fresh  after  the  night's  soaking  as  to  require  salt  when 
you  boil  it  for  the  table. — From  Marian  Harland's  "Common  Sense." 

'"Scribxer's  Magazine"  for  August. — This  midsummer,  holiday  number  is  un- 
usually handsome,  containing  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  reading  matter 
besides  the  beautiful  illustrations.  Contents — Portrait  of  John  Whittier:  Whis- 
tler on  Painting  and  Etching:  Summer  Entomology  :  Confidence:  A  Peep  into 
Antwerp  ana  Holland:  Jacob  Hurd's  Child :  Lincoln's  Imagination;  Over  the 
Narrowest  Narrow  Guage  :  The  Man  with  a  Hobby  Horse  and  Society  ;  Bric-a- 
Brac.  ic. 


St.  Nicholas,  the  brightest  of  the  bright  magazines  for  the  young,  is  as  bril- 
liant as  pictures,  wit  and  wisdom  can  make  it  for  the  delight  of  its  lively  readers. 
who  wait  impatiently  for  its  cooling. 


(Editorial — (general. 


THE  TROUBLE  RENEWED. 

Of  all  the  men  in  the  world,  held  up  for  fair  aud  upright  dealing,  the  farmer 
of  Virginia  has  stood  at  the  head.  He  was  bred  to  do  h:s  duty  in  all  things,  and 
especially  to  respect  his  obligations.  His  business,  being  the  chief  calling  of  the 
State,  gave  tone  to  every  other  interest,  and  Virginia  had  credit,  and  high  credit, 
because  she  deserved  it.  When,  in  our  corporate  capacity,  we  asked  other  people 
to  lend  us  their  money,  they  did  it  gladly,  considering  our  obligation  given  them 
as  safe  as  anything  on  earth. 

We  found  that,  to  give  our  people  the  showing  they  ought  to  have,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  improve  our  means  of  transportation :  we  accordingly  borrowed  a 
good  deal  of  money  to  do  this  work,  not  having  it  of  our  own  to  spare  at  the 
time.  We  built  a  canal,  helped  to  build  sundry  railways,  and  made  turnpikes 
all  over  the  State.  These  public  works  are  with  us  to-day,  and  without  them  w,e 
would  be  simply  helpless  in  the  race  for  existence.  All  this  was  done  over 
twenty  years  ago.  In  the  meantime,  things,  in  the  general  politics  of  the  coun- 
try, got  ugly.  It  was  plain  that  the  North  and  the  South  could  not  any  more  get 
along  together  except  some  blood  was  drawn.  Virginia  had  practically  nothing 
in  common  with  the  States  south  of  her,  except  that  her  blood  was  everywhere 
to  be  found  in  them.    She,  however,  chose  to  make  common  cause  with,  them,  ami 
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being  a  sovereign,  was  responsible  for  her  acts.  She  lost  in  the  undertaking,  and 
lost  a  great  deal ;  but  that  did  not  absolve  her  from  the  obligation  she  had  as- 
sumed for  money  she  had  in  good  faith  borrowed  from  private  persons.  They 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  her  public  act  in  going  to  war ;  indeed,  it  was 
none  of  their  business,  except,  perhaps,  to  make  them  feel  anxious  about  the 
probable  delay  this  war  would  cause  in  the  prompt  paymeut  back  to  them  of  the 
money  they  had  lent  her. 

In  due  time,  after  the  war  ended,  the  Stats  resumed  her  old  position,  elected 
men  to  represent  her  in  Congress,  and  performed  every  other  function  peculiar 
to  an  American  commonwealth.  Among  the  first  things  her  Legislature  thought 
about  was  the  matter  of  providing  for  the  people  who  had  lent  her  money.  She 
renewed  with  fervor  the  acknowledgment  of  her  debt,  and  in  1871,  with  the  con- 
sent of  her  creditors,  allotted  one-third  of  the  debt  to  West  Virginia,  and,  taking 
iu  the  old  ones,  proceeded  to  issue  new  obligations  for  the  remaining  two  thirds, 
with  accrued  interest.  Throwing  the  creditor  on  the  mercy  of  the  new  St:ite  of 
West  Virginia  for  that  one-third,  created  as  that  State  was  through  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  looked  very  much  like  paying  them 
in  "chips"'  and  '•whetstones."  The  man  who  lent  say  $3,000  to  the  State,  got  a 
new  obligation  for  $'2,000,  but  he  did  not  complain  ;  in  truth,  because  the  State 
desired  it,  he  was  so  swift  to  comply  that  some  $20,000,000  of  the  debt  was  pre- 
sented for  rearrangement  in  the  space  of  a  year. 

A  party  then  arose  saying  that  we  had  done  too  well  for  our  creditors,  and 
this  party  got  votes  enough  to  repeal  the  law.  A  woman  is  gauged  by  her  chas- 
tity; a  man  by  respect  for  his  obligations.  When  Virginia  men,  therefore,  were 
found  to  be  discussing,  as  a  question,  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  provide  for 
their  corporate  debt,  the  world  began  to  think  that  it  was  a  very  risky  business 
to  let  them  make  any  private  debts ;  and  the  world  was  exactly  right.  Xo  debt 
on  earth  is  so  binding  as  the  debt  of  a  people  acting  as  a  State ;  they  borrow 
their  money,  not  on  a  collateral  that  can  be  made  available  at  once  in  default  of 
payment,  but  on  their  faith,  on  that  holy  something  which  alone  makes  human 
society  possible. 

The  name  of  Virginia,  made  glorious  by  the  deeds  of  children  whose  birth 
added  dignity  to  the  world  itself,  became  a  by-word,  and  began  to  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  men  who  did  their  duty.  Confidence  broke  down  between  man  and 
man;  business  got  harder  to  transact,  and  things  generally  went  from  bad  to 
worse. 

Last  winter,  the  Governor,  having  conferred  with  our  principal  creditors,  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  a  plan  of  settlement.  This,  after  sundry  modifications, 
in  our  interest,  was  adopted.  It  gave  the  creditor,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
new  bond  he  is  to  take  tor  that  given  him  in  ISTI,  three  per  cent,  interest.  We 
will  see  how  he  stands  now.  He  lent  us  say  $3,000,  on  which  we  promised  to 
pay  him  6  per  cent,  interest,  or  $180.  He  relinquished  one-third  of  the  princi- 
pal, which  reduced  it  to  $2,000,  and  we  promised  to  pay  him  6  per  cent,  or  $120 
on  that ;  he  now  relinquishes  one-half  the  interest  for  ten  years,  and  so  we  pay 
him  $60,  or  exactly  one-third  of  what  we  promised  to  pay  him  when  we  got  hold 
of  his  money.  If  that  is  not  a  "good  transaction"  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
trader)  we  do  not  know  where  one  is  to  be  found.  We  who  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  right  to  ask  for  any  concession  (unless  we  desired  to  play  the  beggar),  get  a 
settlement  like  this,  and  still  not  cursed  by  our  creditor  ! 

The  settlement  was  made,  and  every  honest  man  in  our  borders  breathed  freely 
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once  more.  He  thanked  God  that  something  had  been  done  at  last,  and  withal 
so  much  to  his  advantage,  and  that  he  might  now  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
of  enterprise,  and  effect  something  for  his  children.  But  he  was  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. The  agitation  has  been  renewed,  and  it  is  proclaimed  that  the  set- 
tlement made  shall  not  stand — that,  indeed,  the  work  so  auspiciously  begun  shall 
end  by  the  act  of  the  next  Legislature,  and  the  sore  wound  be  opened  again  to 
torture  us.  Of  what  value  is  the  farmer's  enterprise  to  him  if  this  thing  is  to  be 
perpetually  agitated?  Who  will  lend  him  the  money  he  so  much  needs  to  make 
available  the  land  lying  idle  for  the  want  of  such  help,  when  all  efforts  to  hon- 
orably arrange  his  corporate  debt  are  sought  to  be  thwarted,  and  the  matter 
made  a  question  of  party  politics?  If  a  debt  is  incurred  in  good  faith,  and  oars 
certain1,  y  was.  where  is  room  for  discussion  about  the  propriety  of  its  payment? 
The  wild  hunt  for  office  does  seem  to  have  driven  Virginia-born  men  to  madness. 
They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  everything  to  it.  They  spit  upon  State  pride,  and 
what  is  Virginia,  or  any  other  people,  without  that?  Without  that,  we  become 
mere  ballast,  and  anything  is  fit  for  that.  Now.  will  we  permit  these  scheming 
demagogues  to  still  further  imperil  everything  that  is  dear  to  us?  We  wish  we 
could  think  of  them  with  any  patience:  for  their  work  is  only  evil,  unmitigated 
evil,  and  we  are  astounded  that  the  native  good  sense  of  the  people  should  allow 
them  to  put  up  their  heads  at  all.  They  are  roaming  about  the  State,  trying  to 
get  votes  enough  to  put  them  into  the  Legislature.  They  must  be  met  at  all 
points,  and  the  men  who  pay  the  taxes,  and  give  the  Commonwealth  its  charac- 
ter, will  bestir  themselves  to  see  that  this  last  desperate  effort  to  turn  the  Si 
into  a  den  of  thieves  is  brought  to  grief:  and  they  cannot  begin  the  work  too  soon. 
Public  credit  gone,  all  private  credit  goes  with  it. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  GOOD  PUBLIC  ROADS. 

We  recur  to  this  topic,  mindful  of  our  promise,  given  last  month,  to  suy 
outline  of  the  plan  whereby  Judge  J>"0.  L.  Cochrak,  of  Albemarle,  has  inaugu- 
rated a  progressive  improvement  of  the  public  roads  throughout  the  great  county 
of  Albemarle. 

Under  his  legitimate  authority,  as  County  Judge,  he  first  instructed  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  levy  for  $3.00).  as  a  general  Road  Fund.  With  this  basis, 
taking  Charlottesville  as  his  central  point,  he  undertook  the  permanent  improve- 
ment of  four  miles  on  each  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  radiating  from  that 
town.  His  success  has  been  wonderful,  and  has.  we  believe,  not  only  hushed  all 
opposition,  but  has  turned  many  former  opponents  into  enthusiastic  admirers 
and  allies.  What  was  the  condition  of  these  Albemarle  roads  before  Judge  C. 
commenced  his  great  work,  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  In  winter, 
these  roads,  lower  at  their  centre  (  as  a  general  thing)  than  all  the  surrounding 
lands,  were  the  conduits  or,  more  frequently,  the  reservoirs  for  all  the  rain- 
water that  could  not  be  absorbed.  First,  there  was  a  general  hAlolly.  then  a 
series  (with  very  short  intervals)  of  chuck  holes,  through  which  vehicles,  cavaliers 
and  even  pedestrians  were  obliged,  if  they  would  go  at  all,  to  make  their  arduous 
and  mournful  passage.  Of  the  effects  of  such  roads,  commercially,  socially  and 
morally,  we  need  not  say  much.  Commercially,  it  restricted  the  farmer,  the 
wood-vendor,  the  gardener,  the  butcher,  and  (incidentally)  '"the  baker,  the  candle- 
maker'' — in  fact,  every  tradesman  who,  by  sad  fate,  was  at  all  dependent  upon 
hese  "Sloughs  of  Despond"  for  the  transportation  of  his  wares  or  materials. 
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Socially,  these  roads  constituted  a  fearful  restriction  and  often  a  complete  em- 
bargo ;  for  to  send  out  a  pleasure  vehicle  in  such  a  sea  of  mud,  was  about  equiv- 
alent to  starting  a  yacht  round  Cape  Hatteras  when  a  '•northwester"  was  in  full 
blast.  So  much  for  the  winter  and  (we  may  safely  add)  a  large  portion  of  the 
spring  condition  of  these  red  (shall  we  say  "bloody?")  highways  of  the  great 
county  of  Albemarle.  In  summer,  when  stiffened  and  dried  by  favoring  winds, 
the  ruts  and  chuck-holes  remained  in  terrible  distinctness,  like  so  many  gaping 
wounds,  to  commemorate  the  severity  of  the  winter's  conflict ;  and  the  traveler 
compelled  to  pass  over  them  had  a  vivid  idea  of  the pedrigal  of  Mexico  ;  or  if  he 
were  a  fancier  of  Tom  Moore,  would  feelingly  repeat  those  lines  wherein  that  ma- 
lignant Sybarite  gave  his  experience  of  Virginia  roads — telling  how 

"Every  bone  was  aching 
After  the  shaking 
He'd  had  this  week  over  ruts  and  ridges 
And  bridges  ;" 
and  how  (with  a  foretaste  of  Pinafore) 

"His  stage, 

With  all  its  load  of  Uncles,  Scholars,  Nieces 

Together  jumbled, 

Tumbled 

Into  a  rut,  and  fell  to  pieces." 

But  all  this  has  been  changed,  as  far  as  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Charlottesville 
is  concerned — her  approaches  are  no  longer  reproaches  ;  and  the  student  of 
former  days,  who,  in  making  the  inevitable  pilgrimage,  was  sorely  distressed  to 
find  "how  hard  it  was  to  climb"  up  to  Monticello,  would  envy  his  youthful  suc- 
cessor who  now  bowls  along  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  upon  a  road  of  gentlest 
ascent  and  smoothest  condition.  Perhaps  it  may  sound  strange  to  some  ears  to 
hear  one  speak  of  the  "moral"  effect  of  bad  roads;  but  (as  an  old  triend  used  to 
say)  "if  any  one  could  be  pardoned  for  taking  a  cursory  view  of  human  affairs'* — 
if,  as  Bret  Harte  asserts  of  Poker-Flat,  or  some  other  one  of  his  classic  localities, 
the  air  was  ever  made  black  with  oaths,  imprecations,  and  vollied  blasphemies, 
it  surely  has  been  when  a  long  row  of  "Government  wagons"  had  reached  a  se- 
ries of  "singing  schools,"  as  they  most  felicitously  styled  a  concurrence  of  deep 
and  tenacious  mud  holes — and,  generally,  we  may  safely  say  that  bad  roads  are 
responsible  for  the  largest  number  of  the  most  potent  blasphemies  ever  uttered 
by  sinful  and  suffering  humanity.  But  let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  Judge 
Cochran  did  not  rely  upon  the  excellence  of  his  plan.  Like  all  good  judges,  he 
held  with  the  oracular  Bunsby — that  the  value  of  an  "opinion  lays  in  the  applica- 
tion of  it."  In  other  words,  he  did  not  evolve  a  symmetrical  system  for  others 
to  work  out.  He  gave  his  constant  personal  attention  to  this  road  reformation  ; 
he  demonstrated  that  he  had  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  word  thorough;  he 
startled  some  of  the  more  timid  ones  into  a  better  comprehension  of  true  economy, 
by  discharging  an  incompetent  superintendent  on  a  small  salary,  and  enlisting 
the  "right  man"  at  a  high  salary  ;  he  "educated"  his  countrymen  into  a  perfect 
appreciation  of  the  Roman  maxim,  that  in  public  roads  (as  in  so  many  other 
matters  of  policy)  "parsimony  is  often  the  greatest  burden." 

We  cannot  close  without  commenting  upon  another  capital  feature  of  Judge 
Cochran's  "Plan,"  viz.,  Its  progressive  power.  We  have  mentioned  above, 
that  he  improved  four  miles  continuously  on  the  principal  roads  leading  into 
Charlottesville.  He  wrought  admirably  within  this  limit,  and  did  "wonders" 
with  the  funds  he  had  at  his  command  ;  but,  before  they  were  entirely  exhausted, 
not  deeming  it  wise  to  localize  all  the  improvement  even  around  the  county  seat, 
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but  rather  seeking  to  arouse  the  whole  county  to  an  active,  appreciative  and  co- 
operative spirit  in  his  good  work,  he  said  to  the  citizens  of  different  portions 
of  the  county  lying  beyond  his  immediate  theatre  of  action  :  "For  every  dollar 
raised  in  good  faith  in  your  neighborhood  for  this  road  reform,  I  will  add  two 
dollars  of  the  county  fund,  if  you  will  guarantee  an  economical  and  appropriate 
application  of  the  money."  General  localities  availed  themselves  of  this  liberal 
and  judicious  offer,  and  as  a  consequence,  many  of  the  "hardest  places"  in  the 
county  roads  were  "cured,"  to  the  infiuite  delight  and  profit  of  their  long-suf- 
fering victims. 

Such,  briefly  as  possible,  is  the  "Plan"  by  which  Judge  Cochrav  has  made 
himself,  if  not  an  "everlasting  name,"  one  certainly  that  ought  to  endure  until 
all  the  county  judges  have  gone  and  done  likewise:  and  surely  that  consumma- 
tion will  bring  him  as  near  to  immortality  as  he  could  desire  ! 


FLOODING  THE  SAHARA. 

We  gave  some  account  last  month  of  the  proposed  Interoceanic  Canal  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  of  the  unexpected  selection  of  a  Panama  route,  to  which 
there  seemed  to  be  so  many  objections.  We  find  that  in  spite  of  M.  De  Lesseps" 
brave  talk,  the  scheme  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  much  favor  from  the  capital- 
ists, and  they,  after  all,  are  the  arbiters  of  great  schemes,  whether  of  peace  or 
war. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  great  scheme  looking  to  startling  changes  in 
oceanic  currents,  and  the  creation  of  new  facilities  for  the  extension  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  Russia,  for  example,  hemined  in  by  ice  on  the  north,  and 
greatly  restricted  in  the  Black  Sea  by  the  jealous  guard  which  the  Turk  keeps 
over  the  Bosphorus,  i6  now  actively  engaged  in  the  effort  to  turn  the  mighty  cur- 
rent of  the  Oxus  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  its  ancient  and  natural  debouchment 
in  the  Caspian.  If  she  is  successful  in  this  great  work,  with  the  ulterior  project 
of  uniting  (by  canal)  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea,  she  will  not  only  reap  rich 
commercial  results,  but  in  the  increased  facility  for  transporting  troops  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  will  meet  England  in  the  east  on  more  nearly  equal  terms  in  that 
great  conflict  which  soouer  or  later  seems  inevitable. 

But  there  is  another  great  scheme  which,  if  it  prove  to  be  as  practical  as  it 
seems  plausible,  must  work  a  wonderful  change  in  the  Continent  of  Africa,  and 
at  no  distant  day.  in  all  probability,  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  fortuneg 
and  destiny  of  the  colored  race  in  the  United  States.  We  allude  to  the  proposed 
flooding  of  the  Sahara. 

As  long  as  this  matter  was  confined  to  the  proposition  to  flood  the  chotts  or 
basins  of  Tunis  and  -\lgeria  with  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  regarded 
it  as  only  visionary,  the  effervescence  of  M.  De  Lesseps'  unexpended  zeal  after 
the  completion  cf  the  Suez  Canal.  But  an  English  engineer,  Mr.  Doxald  Mac- 
kexzie,  makes  what  is  apparently  the  far  more  feasible  and  promising  proposi- 
tion of  flooding  the  Sahara  from  the  Atlantic — and  to  do  this  by  simply  restoring 
the  ocean  to  its  ancient  bed  in  that  now  dry  and  sterile  region.  But  first  let  us 
state  the  encouraging  facts  described  by  more  recent  explorations.  Until  very 
recently,  the  vast  region  of  the  Sahara,  with  its  3,000,000  s  uare  miles,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Atlas  range,  by  the  Nile  Valley  on  the  east,  by  the  Niger  on 
the  south,  and  by  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  was  represented  and  believed  to  be  a 
trackless,  treeless,  waterless  waste  of  burning  sands,  only  relieved  by  occasional 
oases,  at  long  and  weary  intervals,  and  of  sternly  limited  resources  and  extent; 
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but  ■  e  of  large  areas,  recent  researches  have  disclosed  the  grati- 

iter  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  diversified  by 
snow-capped  mountains,  smiling  and  verdant  vallejs,  frequent  groves,  and  wa- 
tered by  numerous  rivers  and  mighty  torrents,  which,  while  buryinjr  themselves 
in  the  sands,  impart  life  and  beauty  to  the  wide-spread  vegetation,  which  actually 
.  .  ir  hers,  in  their  ignorance  and  inaccuracy,  bad  taught  us  was  an 
en  waste  of  sand.  The  Sahara,  indeed,  supports  a  large  popula- 
tion, divided  into  nations  and  communities,  having  walled  towns  and  extensive 
plan:  ettet    .    .-    and  establish  profitable  relations  with 

them,  is  the  animus  of  Mackenzie's  great  plan — as  follows  : 

In  the  Western  Sahara  etween  18°  and  SO"  N.  latitude)  lies  a  large  tract  of 
impassable  desert,  so  sterile  and  so  forbidding  that  no  wandering  Arab  or  native 
Berber  dares  to  traverse  its  inhospitable  naste.  Only  on  its  borders  have  sta- 
tions been  established  for  working  the  layers  of  salt  which  compose  its  bed  for 
here,  in  fact,  is  the  great  depression.  El  Juf — as  it  is  called,  the  sink  of  the 
::,  being  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  The  greatest  length  of 
this  depression  is  given  as  500  miles,  the  greatest  width  at  120  miles,  with  an 
area  of,  si  i  ;|ual  to  Lake  Superior,  or  to  the  Slate  of 

_  nia  before  her  dismember^er.:.     Explorers  all  agree  that  El  Jvf  must  have 
once  been  an  arm  of  the  sea.  for  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  that  fact  in  the 
along  iis  bed  of  marine  salt  and  shells.     The  great  mouth  of  this 
nel — Bom  Grande — resembles  a  miniature  Gibraltar,  occupying,  as  it  does, 
the  B  een  perpendicular  rocky  cliffs,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  200  feet 

above  the  sea.     These  cliffs  are  two  and  a  half  miles  apart,   and  this  space  is 
blocked  by  a  sand-bar  at  -ds  across,  with  an  average  height  of  20  feet. 

This  bar  fthere  is  every  reason  to  believe)  was  formed  in   the  ages  that  have 
strong  current  which  here  sets  continually  towards  the  shore,  and 
:.ch  still  beat  furiously  against  it  in  stormy  weather. 
Oarreaders  will  see  that,  if  Mr.  M  i  be  right  in  all  these  premises,  noth- 

ing is  needed  for  flooding  a  large  portion  of  the  Sahara  but  to  cut  a  ship-canal, 
jards  long,  through  this  eand-bar — nay,  perhaps  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  give  a  start  by  a  small  ditch,  and  the  great  Atlantic  would  most  probably  corn- 
job  ;  and  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  impede  its  mighty  rush  for  500 
through  the  wastes  of  the  Sahara  ! 
Ti.s  would  bring  the  ocean  within  100  miles  of  that  almost  fabulous  city  of 
Timbnctoo  (of  which  Tennyson  wrote  in  his  Prize  Poem),  standing  near  the  Ni- 
ger, with  its  3000  miles  of  navigable  waters,  and  draining  tribute  from  the  whole  of 
:   rt  le  and  populous  Soudan.     This  city  would  be  within  fifteen  days  sail  (or 
tteam  rather)  of  Liverpool — or  say  twenty  of  New  York — and,  as  we  intimated 
in  the  beginning,  this  grand   opening  up  of  an  artery  into  the  midst  of  the 
"Dark  Continent"   may  exercise  a  wonderful  influence  upon   the  fortunes  and 
fate  of  the  colored  race  of  the  United  States.     Liberia,  we  fear,  must  be  set 
:       .  a;  a  magnificent  moral  failure,  but  with  the  commercial  prospects  afforded 
by;  jn  of  the  Atlantic  to  Central  Africa,  new  avenues  of  adventure, 

profit  and  promotion  may  come  to  the  colored  race.     In  view  of  the  confidence 
I   Mr.  Mackenzie  in  tL~  tj  of  his  scheme,  who  knows  but  that  Marshal 

D  Douglass  may  come  to  be  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipoten- 
r.mbuctoo.  while  the  Honorable  Lewis  Lindsay  may  be  able  to  feather 
his  ne;"  u  C      - ul-General  at  the  congenial  point  of  Boca-Grande! 

is  as  it  may,  the  scheme  is  full  of  rich  promise  to  England,  the  United 
i,  indeed,  every  commercial  nation  on  the  globe. 
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What  Cax  be  Done. — We  observed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  daily  press  of 
Richmond,  a  notice  of  five  crops  of  tobacco,  sold  at  the  Tobacco  Exchange,  and 
raised  by  as  many  colored  men  in  the  county  of  Louisa.  These  crops  brought 
extraordinary  prices.  In  the  Whig  of  the  '26th  ultimo,  we  find  the  following 
mention  of  three  more  sales  by  Louisa  colored  men  : 

"Jerry  Price — No.  1,  242  pounds,  ne*,  $45;  No.  2,  555  pounds.  $46  ;  No.  3, 
310  pounds.  £37.60;  No.  4.  280  pounds,  $16.75.  Crop,  1,387  pounds.  Net 
proceeds,  8497.65.     Average,  $37.62. 

'•John  Harris — No.  1.  515  pounds,  n°t,  $42.50;  No.  2.  455  pounds.  $17  :  No. 
3,  270  pounds,  $4  20;  No.  4.  690  pounds,  $7  ;  No.  5,  605  pounds,  $12.  Crop, 
2,535  pounds.     Net  oroceeds,  $401.71.     Average,  $16.90. 

••Minor  Michie — No.  1,  300  pounds,  net,  $13.75;  No.  2,  215  pounds,  $14.50; 
No.  3.  593  pounds,  $8.  Ciop,  1,110  pounds.  Net  proceeds,  $103.08.  Aver- 
age. $11. 

"These  parties  have  always  realized  high  prices;  have  bought  and  paid  for 
their  land,  and  are  saving  money  every  year.  They  work,  are  sober,  well-be- 
haved, and  respected  wherever  known.  Can  any  better  be  done  in  Kansas?  and 
why  are  there  not  more,  both  white  and  colored,  who  succeed?'' 

The  figures  reached  by  Jerry  Price's  crop  are  said  to  be  the  highest  gotten 
for  fine  sun-cured  mahogany  tobacco  since  the  war  :  $37.62  is  certainly  not  a 
bad  average.  Here,  now,  are  eight  colored  men.  from  the  same  county,  get- 
ting very  high  prices  for  their  tobacco  in  the  face  of  a  general  cry  of  low  prices. 
'What  does  it  all  mean?  It  means  really  that  fine  Virginia  tobacco  (no  matter, 
indeed,  what  the  type  may  be)  will  bring  fine  prices  every  time;  and  it  means 
further  that  these  people  strove  with  all  their  might  to  make  it  fine,  and  they 
succeeded.  "We  recollect  encountering  a  case  like  the  following  a  few  years 
ago:  Two  men,  neighbors  (we  will  call  them  A  and  B),  sold  their  tobacco  the 
same  day,  and  by  the  same  man.  A  got  a  high  average;  B  got  an  extremely 
low  one.  A  was  very  happy  ;  B  was  very  wroth.  B  said  he'd  be  derned  if  he 
would  ever  use  another  pound  of  the  fertilizer  he  had  applied  on  his  crop  if  the 
maker  gave  it  to  him.  A  was  asked  :  '"How  is  it  that  you  and  B.  having  only  a 
fence  between  your  tobacco  lots,  and  both  getting  the  same  fertilizer  at  the  same 
time,  should  have  had  such  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  your  crops  ?  '  &  an- 
swered :  "It  was  not  the  fertilizer,  it  was  B  that  was  the  matter  with  his  crop. 
We  had  very  continuous  rains  in  August  and  early  in  September,  but  when  the 
rain  held  up  I  went  into  my  lot  with  a  one-horse  plow,  split  the  furrows,  and  let 
the  water  out.  B  let  his  stand  in  the  water  until  it  took  itself  off.  His  crop, 
therefore,  was  ruined  ;  but  it  is  so  easy  for  one  to  put  his  failure  on  something 
else  than  himself.  So  he  lit  on  the  fertilizer  he  used."'  We  fear  that  B  does 
not  stand  alone.  When  a  man  follows  a  business,  as  the  matter  of  his  life,  and 
with  the  expectation,  of  course,  of  uaking  provision  for  his  family  when  he  is 
gone,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  will  see  every  part  of  that  business  attended 
to,  so  that,  whatever  the  result  may  be,  he  will  feel  the  satisfaction  of  having 
at  least  done  his  best.  Is  this  the  rule?  If  it  is,  how  is  it  that  so  few  get  "top 
prices"  for  their  products  these  days? 


James  Pays  has  a  striking,  but,  in  some  respects,  a  very  objectionable  article, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  makes  an  old  cynic  speak 
of  the  gloom  which  hangs  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  present  period  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  good  fellowship,  and  the  extinction  of  that  "  sweetness  and 
light  which  Matthew  Arnold  so  much  affects.  "Another  cause"  (the  cynic 
adds)  "  of  the  absence  of  good  fellowship  among  us,  is  the  growth  of  education. 
It  sticks  like  a  fungus  to  everybody,  and  though,  it  is  fair  to  say,  mostly  outsidey 
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does  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  The  scholastic  interest  has  become  so  powerful, 
that  nobody  dares  speak  a  word  against  it ;  but  the  fact  is,  men  are  being  educated 
far  beyond  their  wits.  You  can't  fill  any  cup  beyond  what  it  will  hold,  and  the 
little  cups  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Boys  are  now  crammed  (with  information) 
like  turkeys-  (but  unfortunately  not  killed  at  Christmas),  and  when  they  grow 
up,  there  is  absolutely  no  room  in  them  for  a  joke !  The  wisdom  of  our  ances- 
tors limited  education  (and  very  wisely!)  to  the  three  R's  ;  that  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  great  mass  of  mankind  ;  while  the  pick  of  them,  with  those 
clamping-irons  well  stuck  to  their  heels,  will  win  their  way  to  the  topmost  peaks 
of  knowledge.  For  at  the  very  best — that  is  to  say,  when  it  produces  anything — 
what  does  the  most  costly  education  in  this  country  produce  in  ordinary  minds 
but  the  deplorable  habit  of  classical  quotations  ?  If  it  could  teach  them  to 
think — but  that  is  a  subject,  my  dear  friend,  into  which  you  will  scarcely  follow 
me!" 

When  asked  further,  What  he  thought  about  the  ladies?  the  wretched  o!d  ma,. 
said,  "I  never  speak  of  anything  which  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand.  Man 
I  do  know  down  to  his  boots;  but  woman" — here  he  sighed  and  hesitated — 
"no,  I  don't  know  nearly  so  much  of  her! 


The  article  in  Scribner  on  moths,  comes  very  seasonably,  for  one  has  only  to 
open  his  window  at  night  (especially  in  the  country),  and  immediately  speci 
mens  of  every  genus  and  all  the  species  come  flocking  in  to  the  light.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  skilled  in  entomology,  but  we  candidly  believe  that  within  the 
past  week  we  have  been  invaded  by  every  type  and  form  of  these  curious  crea- 
tures, from  the  "Imperial'"  and  u  Polyphemus"  down  to  the  tiniest  midge,  scarcely 
recognizable  to  the  eye  until  it  flies  in  it!  We  suppose  these  creatures  have 
some  useful  part  to  play  in  the  Great  Plan,  but  as  yet  v:e  have  not  discovered 
what  it  is.  In  their  slug  form  they  do  great  injury  to  our  cabbages  and  other 
vegetables,  and  one  species  (which  rejoices  in  the  grand  name  of  Dryocampa 
Genatona)  comes  in  such  myriads  occasionally,  that  they  completely  defoliage 
the  largest  oak  trees;  but  they  must  be  able  to  control  their  appetites  upon  oc 
casion,  for  they  exist  even  in  the  Desert.  In  that  most  charming  book  of  Travel 
Eothen,  by  Kixglake,  he  gives  us  a  portion  of  one  night's  experience  in  a  Syrian 
Desert:  "The  first  night,  I  remember,  with  my  books  and  maps  about  me,  I 
wanted  a  light.  They  brought  me  a  taper,  and  immediately  from  out  of  the 
silent  Desert,  there  rushed  in  a  flood  of  life,  unseen  before.  Monsters  of  moths 
of  all  shapes  and  hue3  that  never  before,  perhaps,  had  looked  upon  the  shining 
of  a  flame,  now  madly  thronged  into  my  tent,  and  dashed  through  the  fire  of  the 
candle  till  they  fairly  extinguished  it  with  their  burning  limbs.  Those  who  failed 
in  attaining  this  martyrdom  suddenly  became  serious,  and  clung  despondingly 
to  the  canvass.  "  By  the  way,  this  brings  up  the  meltncholy  thought  that  we  owe 
our  grest  increase  of  moths  this  season  to  the  terrible  drought  now  upon  us,  and 
to  the  similitude  our  country  offers  to  the  Syrian  Desert. 


Ax  Extraordinary  Cucumber. — The  Monthly  Journal  has  revived  the  record  of 
a  mammoth  cucumber  grown  some  fifty  years  ago  in  Albemarle  county,  which 
attracted  attention  when  forty-six  inches  long,  grew  twenty-Fix  in  one  week, 
making  it  six  feet  long,  and  at  last  accounts  was  still  growing  !  This  is  a  pretty 
fair  cucumber;  but  we  remember  to  have  heard  that  when  guano  was  first  intro- 
duced, a  gentleman  used  some  in  the  cucumber  hills  in  his  garden,  and  had 
scarcely  smoothed  the  hill  over,   before   he  noticed  that  the  ground  commenced 
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crackine.  and  very  soon  the  cotyledons  appeared,  and  an  instant  after,  the  v 
serpent  like,  began  to  approach  the  astounded  planter!  Panic  stricken  he  fled, 
but  in  spite  of  all  his  speed,  when  he  reached  his  house,  his  subsiding  coat-tail 
seemed  to  be  uncommonly  heavy,  and  when  he  explored  his  pockets  he  was 
amazed  to  find  a  ydlotr  cucumber  in  one  pocket,  and  in  the  other  a  siren  one.  mx 
feet  loug  and  still  growing  ! 

The  seed  of  the  Albemarle  cucumber  are  said  to  have  been  sent  from  Ohio- 
where  every  thing  rtins  well,  from  a  cucumber  np  to  a  presidential  count:  but  we 

suspect  that  they  came  originally  from  Louisiana. 



The  bloody  Zuln  war  in  South  Africa  is  considered  to  be  virtually  ended. 
"Whether  Cetywayo  is  tired  or  exhausted,  or  whether  the  very  presence  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  General.  Sir  Garnet  WoLSELEYhas  acted  on  the  bold  African  like 
the  Martin  Scott's  coming  on  the  coon,  does  not  appear.-  We  are  eravely  told 
that  the  sending  of  an  elephant's  tusk  by  the  renowued  Zulu  Chieftain  is  an  indu- 
bitable sign  of  a  desire  for  peace.  We  have  always  heard  that  to  "  show  his  ivory 
is  a  pleasant  indication  from  the  Darkey,  and  the  phrase  will  derive  fre;h  signifi- 
cance from  Cetywayo's  demonstration.  There  is  one  pathetic  item  of  news — 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  it  seems,  had  been  instructed,  quietly  by  the  British  Gov" 
eminent,  to  send  the  Prince  Imperial  home  upon  the  first  favorable  opportunity. 
Alas!  before  the  order  could  be  fulfilled,  the  bright  yonng  man  was  dead  "upon 
the  field  of  honor."'  Trap  tard  (too  late!)  again  rings  mournfully  in  a  mother's 
and  a  nation's  heart. 

The  Fctfre  Position  of  Maize  or  Indian  Corn.— We  get  the  following  inter- 
esting paragraph  from  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange : 

"In  judging  of  the  future  price  of  wheat  in  European  markers,  a  new  point  of 
departure  has  to  be  taken.  The  governing  grain  is  maize.  Maize  at  20s.  has 
had  undoubtedly  an  important  influence  in  establishing  the  price  of  wheat :  and 
but  for  maize,  oats  would  not  have  been  plentiful  at  15s.  per  quarter,  nor  beans 
and  peas  at  32s..  nor  millers'  offal  below  its  level  of  value  for  many  years.  Maize 
substitutes  a  ton  of  corn  for  a  ton  of  potatoes  or  of  grass.  It  promises  to  feed 
the  world,  human  and  animals  a:  2-3  per  cent,  less  cost  than  ever  before  ;  and 
hence  it  is  the  mission  of  maize  to  probably  have  a  permanent  effect  on  the  value 
of  wheat,  flour,  meal.  oats,  potatoes  and  millers'  offal.  The  ehtmist  gives  maize 
important  nutritive  qualities,  audit  is  \  early  findir.g  a  larger  number  of  European 
customers-  While  wheat  yie'.ds  ten-fold,  maize  yields  twenty-fold,  and  if  it  does 
not  displace  the  household  wheaten  and  rye  loaf  from  the  tables  of  Europe,  it 
will  relieve  many  other  substances  from  the  uses  to  which  they  are  now  applied. 
A  short  period  since,  the  price  of  maize  was  generally  about  30s.  for  4 BO  lbs.  :  it 
is  now  33J  per  cent,  cheaper,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  price 
of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  If  maize  should  advance  to  :24s.  or  25s.  per  quarter. 
there  should  be  about  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  prices  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour,  as  well  as  in  the  price  of  miller's  offal,  oats,  meal  and  potatoes. 
It  does  not  now  look  as  if  there  would  be  any  material  advance  in  the  price  of 
maize,  as  there  was  in  1878  a  large  crop  in  the  Danube,  but  little  of  which  has 
been  exported,  and  the  United  States  have  had  three  large  crops,  with  still  a  good 
prospect  for  another  large  crop  in  1S79.  The  chances  in  freights  and  insurance 
may  have  some  influence  later  in  the  season  on  the  price  of  maize  in  European 
markets.  The  price,  whaever  it  may  be,  should  bear  a  ratio  to  the  price  of 
wheat  as  about  one  to  two." 


Mr.  Samtel  T.  Dickinson,  of  Caroline,  writes:  1;  Specimen  of  a  fleece  which 
weighed  K'j  pounds,  clipped  from  a  buck  18  months  old,  June  1st.  1S79.  This 
buck  was  purchased  of  Col.  John  Washington,  July  1st.  1>7S.  and  should  en- 
courage sheep  raising  in  Caroline."     The  sample  sent  is  very  fine. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  MUTUAL  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  our  Board  was  held  on  20th  of  May.  1879.  at  which  time 
the  former  officers  and  directors  were  reelected.  The  business  of  the  year,  end- 
ing April.  1879.  fully  met  the  highest  expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  institution: 

Total  number  of  policies  issued.  822,  amounting  to $2,762,500  00 

Amounts  collected  on  account  of  assessments 116.183  40 

Amount  paid  heirs  of  deceased  members $105. 143  00 

Amountof  surplus  or  dividends  returned  to  members.       11.040  00 

116,183  40 

Such  results  evidence  the  growing;  popularity  of  our  system.  The  year  through 
which  we  have  passed  has  been  almost  without  parallel  for  scarcity  of  money 
and  general  prostration  of  business.  Had  we  simply  held  our  own  and  made  no 
advance,  we  would  have  felt  that  we  had  done  well,  but  we  have  made  steady 
progress  every  month  in  the  year,  while  assurances  are  coming  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, that  with  a  little  improvement  in  the  financial  condition  of  our  people,  our 
increase  would  be  four- fold.  O'lr  system  is  so  simple  and  so  economical,  that 
it  is  everywhere  hailed  as  the  friend  of  the  poor  and  shield  of  the  widow  and 
orphan. 

"We  clip  the  above  from  the  Virginia  Protection  Exponent,  a  paper  published 
by  the  above  institution,  and  we  desire  to  add  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  and 
especially  those  who  have  sought  information  of  us  in  regard  to  the  standing  and 
operations  of  this  Association,  that  we  regard  it  altogether  worthy  of  the  confi- 
dence of  all  seeking  investments  of  this  character.  It  has  now  been  operating  in 
our  midst  over  five  years,  under  the  same  management  that  inaugurated  it.  The 
officers  and  directors  are  men  of  established  integrity,  occupying  highly  respon- 
sible positions  in  business  circles,  and  corresponding  relations  in  social  circles. 
As  regards  the  system  advocated  and  operated  by  this  Association,  we  can  but 
regard  it  the  most  simple  and  economical,  as  well  as  the  safest  that  has  been 
devised  for  making  provision  for  dependent  loved  ones  after  our  strong  arms  and 
active  brains  shall  have  ceased  to  labor  for  them  ;  and  that  this  is  a  most  imper- 
ative duty,  none  will  deny,  ;-for  if  any  man  provide  not  for  his  own  household, 
he  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel."' 

This  institution  has  paid  since  its  organization,  in  1874,  about  $300,000  to  the 
heirs  of  deceased  members,  at  a  remarkably  low  cost.  By  reference  to  its  table 
of  losses,  we  find  it  paid  the  widow  of  J.  H.  Burgess,  of  this  city,  $-5,000,  at  a 
cost  of  $151.60,  and  the  widow  of  Col.  Julien  Harrison,  of  this  city,  $7,500,  at  a 
cost  of  .?206.27. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  Association  which  entitles  it  ;o  consideration  is, 
that  by  its  method  of  assessing  only  to  pay  losses  as  they  occur  in  the  Association, 
it  brings  the  benefits  of  life  insurance  within  the  reach  of  mechanics,  clerks  and  the 
large  class  whose  limited  incomes  will  not  allow  of  their  securing  policies  in  an  ordi- 
nary life  insurance  company  ;  and  another  and  most  important  one  is,  that  it  is  a 
Virginia  institution,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  receives  Southern  patronage,  it 
diminishes  the  flow  of  currency  to  States  north  of  us,  to  pay  life  insurance  pre- 
miums; and  were  we  prepared  to  give  accurately  the  amount  that  has  been  sent 
North  for  the  last  ten  years  for  this  purpose,  our  readers  would  be,  beyond  doubt, 
astounded  at  the  sum.  In  our  judgment,  the  time  has  come  to  correct  the  error 
of  sending  our  money  abroad  to  buy  an  article  when  we  can  get  a  better  one  at 
home  for  less  money.  This  remark  applies  with  as  much  force  to  life  insurance 
as  to  any  other  branch  of  business. 

We  write  this  much  not  only  because  we  wish  to  see  our  home  enterprises  pros- 
per, but  also  because  we  believe  that  we  are  serving  our  readers  and  the  public 
by  calling  their  attention  to  an  institution  conferring  such  benefits  on  its  members 
as  the  above  Association  is  doing. — Religious  Herald. 
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TheTuckahoe  Farmers'  Club  held  their  last  meeting,  July  26th,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  John  L.  Grubbs,  Esq.,  near  this  city.  The  farm  of  Mr.  Grubbs  con- 
tains 80  acres  all  cleared,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  A  field  of  20 
acres  is  well  set  in  clover  and  orchard  grass,  and  has  been  yielding  good  re- 
turns for  5  years.  The  clover,  however,  has  nearly  given  way  to  its  more  hardy 
and  vigorous  associate.  Despite  the  drought,  the  farm  showed  well,  displaying 
the  energy  and  enterprise  of  its  proprietor.  If  it  were  not  improper  to  say  so, 
we  would  say  that  Mr.  Grubbs  is  the  best  farmer  in  the  Club. 

The  occasion  in  its  social  features  was  superb,  forcibly 'reminding  the  guests  of 
the  glorious  hospitality  of  ante-bellum  days.  Mr.  Grubbs  is  a  splendid  host. 
He  knows  how  to  put  his  guests  at  their  ease  and  make  them  happy. 

Cols.  P.  W.  Grubbs,  Thos.  J.  Evans  and  Geo.  Watt,  venerable  and  distin- 
guished worthies,  were  present  as  invited  guests,  and  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  occasion  by  their  able  and  practical  speeches. 

NOTE  FROM  PROF.  PAGE. 
I  observe  on  page  365  of  the  last  (July)  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  in 
an  article  over  the  signature  of  "Emigrant,"  the  following:  "A  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  wished  to  try  the  raising  of  tobacco  in  his  section,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  half  a  peck  of  Oronoko  seed  would  be  sufficient  for  a  trial." 
While  I  am  prepared  to  admjt  and  to  deplore  the  profound  ignorance  that  obtains 
among  our  people  in  regard  to  scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  I  can  scarcely 
believe  that  a  graduate  in  any  of  the  schools  of  the  University  should  have  mani- 
fested such  ignorance.  He  was  certainly  not  a  graduate  in  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment of  the  University,  as  the  context  might  lead  one  to  infer. 

John  R.  Page. 

In  view  of  the  many  and  sore  disappointments  our  farmers  have  experienced 
in  the  results  of  their  harvests  this  season,  there  is  some  consolation  in  the  tid- 
ings that  the  Messrs.  Haxalls,  on  their  Bankstown  farm  (near  this  city),  have 
reaped  thirty-nine  bushels  for  every  one  seeded,  of  the  German  Amber  wheat, 
and  this  without  any  application  of  commercial  fertilizers.  How  much  is  due  to 
the  variety  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  no  other  variety  yielded  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  to  one  seeded. 

Miss  Overton's  Boarding  School.— We  call  the  attention  of  those  having 
daughters  to  educate  to  this  advertisement.  Miss  Overton  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  ladies  in  the  State,  and  her  school  is  in  one  of  the  healthiest  and  best 
neighborhoods  in  the  State,  socially  and  in  every  regard.  We  heartily  commend 
this  school  to  our  friends. 

BY  UNIVERSAL  ACCORD, 

AYER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS  ARE  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PURGATIVES 
for  familv  use.  They  are  the  product  of  long,  laborious  and  successful  chemical 
investigation,  and  their  extensive  use,  by  Physicians  in  their  practice,  and  by  all 
civilized  nations,  proves  them  the  best  and  most  effectual  purgative  Pill  that  med- 
ical science  can  devise.  Being  purely  vegetable  no  harm  can  arise  from  their 
use.  In  intrinsic  value  and  curative  powers  no  other  Pills  can  be  compared 
with  them,  and  every  person,  knowing  their  virtues,  will  employ  them,  when 
needed.  They  keep  the  system  in  perfect  order,  and  maintain  in  healthy  action 
the  whole  machinery  of  life.  Mild,  searching  and  effectual,  they  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  derangements  of  which  they  pre- 
vent and  cure,  if  timely  taken.  They  are  the  best  and  safest  physic  to  employ 
for  children  and  weakened  constitutions,  where  a  mild,  but  effectual,  cathartic  is 
required.     For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY, 

.A-JXTID    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  AND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

FREDERICKSB  UR  a.    VA . . 

Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  Northern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


AYRSHIRES. — Two  splendid  bulls;  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
.-  Id,  and  both  sired  by  the  '"Duke  of  Charlton,"  first  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  (ALDEENEYS- Balls  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
and  Heifers  in  calf,  also  Yearliags  and  Calves  in  season  ;  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C.  C.  Herd  Reg- 
ister. Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  by  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS. — Lambs  for  salei  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROPSHIRES.— Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck. 

SOUTHDOWNS. — Lambs  from  select  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram.  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

f@*  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms. 

SWINE- 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESSEX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POULTR"Y. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz  : 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..$1  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks.  "  "  ...  2  50 
Brown  Chinese  Geese.  "  "  ..300 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen •   3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


Bgf*  All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
are  to  go  safely  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders :  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
the  State.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mh — iy  Fredericksburg,  Ya. 


S.  S.  BRADFORD.  TRAVERS  DAXIEL. 

IMPROVED  STOCK, 

THO  ROUGHBBED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
HERIXO     SHEEP, 


j£.n;x> 


BERKSHIRE  SWINE 

All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  by 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL, 

jan-ly Culpeper  Co..  Va. 

THE   lOVfEBil  CLINIC, 

A  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Established  in  1878, 

Devoted  to  the  interest  of  Medicine.  Surgery,  and  New  Remedies,  and 

resenting  the 

REGULAR  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

Belonging  to  no  School  or  Clique,  the   Clinic  is  independent  and  un- 
biased in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  profession. 

^  The  Clinic  contains  Original  Articles.  Clinical  Lectures.  Clinical 
Cases,  Hospital  Reports,  Translation-.  &&  Special  mention  is  made  of 
New  Remedies  and  Surgical  appliances  of  recent  introduction.  The 
Clinic  aims  to  keep  its  readers  up  to  the  times. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  SOLICITED  FROM  ALL  QUARTERS. 

^  Circulating  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Virginia  and  generally  in 
the  entire  Southern  and  Western  States,  The  Clinic  claims  to  be  the 

VERY  BEST  MEDIUM  FOE  ADVERTISERS. 

Subscriptions  received  for  any  length  of  time. 

TERMS: 

One  year,  in  advance,         .         .         .         .         .  .      81  50 

On  trial,  four  months,     ......  50 

Single  Copy,      .         .   ' 15 

J^Xo  specimen  copies  sent,  except  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents. 
Address  all  communications  to 

C  A.  BRYCE,  M.  D., 
June— 3t  506  X  Second  it.  Richmond,  Va. 


ROCKBRIDGE  ALUM  SPRINGS,  VA. 

OPEN*  JUNE  1st.) 

JAMES  A.  FRAZIER.  Owner  and  Proprietor. 

Mr..  W.  A.   LB  .             .             .             .             .                          Cashier. 

Prof.  I.   9    .AVIS.  .         .         ^of  Universitv  of  Va.     Resident  Phj 

Coi-  N.   COBB.  .             .             .             .             .       General  Manager. 

J.   W.  BAYLISS.  .......        Caterer. 


Head  what  the  'Medical  Savans'  say  of  the  Celebrated  Waters. 

Dr.  Noel,  lafeBeddemt  Physician.  —  "J  regret  at  this  time  I  cannot  give  the 

d  and  the  public  the   res  •        ream1  close  attention,  for  I  have 

i  more  than  ori  .tion  to  tr  as  two  years   ago.  an  invalid 

and  consumptive,  so  pronounce i  ::y  six  g  of  Baltimore,  1  sought  these 

springs  as  a  dernier  i  returned  in  four  months  a  convalescent.     I  have, 

therefore,  good  cause  to  s".      jr  well  the     :  :ers. 

-~mptios. — I  hi-  urested.in     :  B  I  have  seen  softening 

of  the  tubercle  I  have  seen  the  Consecutive  Bronchitis  arrested.     I 

in  flesh  and  hea":_ 
—  Catarrhal — Sup;  — ind  Rheumatic  Bronchitis  I  have  seen 

cured,  and  cured  per 

— Glandular  Enlargements.  Scrofulous  Ulcers.  Scrofulus  Eruptions, 
Scrofulous  Discharges  from  E:  :..  I  have  seen  yield  most  rapidly, 

and  permanent  cures  result. 

CERTIFICATES. 
There  are  many  r  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  read 

the  certificates  contained  f  the  differ-  »a;  and.  in  fact, 

to  such  an  extent  has  thin  net  se  ::  _.-  ng  certificates  been  carried,  that  be- 
tween advertising  quacks  and  venders  of  patent  medicines,  the  dailj  prints  are 
filled  ad  nauseum. 

onghtful  men.  1  efore,  ask  any  community  to  trust  ub  upon 

our  certificates  alone,  but  we  do  ask  to  I  e  ij  on  the  certificates  and  letters 

of  the  following  erudite  and  accomplished  members  of  the  medical  profession. 

DB.  JAMES  L.  CABELL.  Prof.  in  ihe  Med.  Department,  University    f  Va. 

T.  GA1LLARD  1H0Ma.<.  Dofeuoi  of  Obetebia,  Cdlege  of  Physicians 

I  •         Na 1  y 

DR.  THOMAS  Al  1  £6  EMMET.  charge  Woman's  State  Hospital, 

Xev  Tori;. 

DR.  M.  M.  PALLEM.  P    -"  1       -   0  I         Medical  College. 

DR.  THOMAS  MADDEN,  I  ftkel    Estate  of  Mediant 

Medical  College. 

And  letten  Bre  ich  old  and  experienced  men  as  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Cartright, 
N ■-■-  :  rle  us,  La..  Dr.  J.  J.  Clark,  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.:  and  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Db.  Cartright. — ''In  Truth  I  know  of  no  waters  in  Europe  or  America  so  rich 
in  medical  sur  -  if  the  Boekbridge  -        .  =  ." 

Dr.  Cabkll.  —  ■■  It  is  In  tted  that  a  more  or  less  considerable  propor- 

tion of  cases  of  -  jnic  diseases,  for  which  relief  is  sought  by  the  use 

of  that  water,  derive  no  permanent  benefit  from  it.  but  it  is  undeniable  that  an 
unusually  large  proporti:  cases,   which  baffle  the  ordi- 

nary resources  of  the  healing  u  anally  cured  at  your  Spr: 

Dr.  Thomas — "I  would  state  that  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  nr>st  efficient  as- 
.ent  and  tonic  Mineral  Waters  which  I  have  ever  employed. ": 

Dr.  Emmet —  I  know  of  no  Mineral  Water  so  efficacious."*  **'*** 
•*  I  have  used  both  the  water  and  dried  preparation,  or  sails,  in  private  practice, 
and  in  the  W   bmuts  B  k vert  lyeartj  to  my  entire  satisfaction."' 

Dr.  Madkex. —  I   have  given  the  watering  places  in  this 

and  other  countries,  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  none  have  claims  superior  to 
the  Boekbridge  Alum  Spri    .      Va. 

Dr.  Wilsos,  of  Baltimore  says :  "  I  am  in  the  habit  of  sending  more  patients 
to  the  Rockbridge  Alam  B  -where  else." 

©gr*  Postoffi.ee  as  above.    Send  for  Pamphlets. 


BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses.     The 

Blackhawk   Trotting-  and   Riding  Stock,  The  Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  A^es, 

— AXD — 

Chester  White.  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLION'S  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  will  let  them  to  pav- 
ing business  men  or  to  clubs  on^terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  for 
service. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-ly S.  W.  FICKLTM",  Charlottesville,  Va. 

s  H  ROPSHIRE      s  n  IE!  es  i» 

FOR  SALE. 


Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 


Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull.  '"Master  James." 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  July.  1876.  The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams— the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  Waldberg.  near  Haverstraw.  in 
the  State  of  Xew  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices.  See.,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  MiOW.  N.  KEJSNON, 

feb-l^mos Sabbot  Island  Postoflice.   Goochland  Co..  Va. 

WALKUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  ^Walsinghanv, 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

S  H2.  CO  £3*  23  ^m     *P  \£?  £22  £2  £S  \^  513  a 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
Buck,  two  year  old.  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families. Seventeens 
and  Sallies. 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a  splendid  Poland-China 
Boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT.  Waynesboro, 

oct— tf __ Augusta  Co..   Va. 

WARDEN'S  SCALE  FA, TORY 

RAILROAD.    HAY.    COAL.    CATTLE.    PLATFORM 
and  COUNTER  SCALES  ot  everv  description. 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTENDED    TO. 

s  Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

JESSE   MARDEX. 
55  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
mh-lyr 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STAR  H  BRAND" 

COMPLETE  TOBACCO  MANURE. 


THIS  FERTILIZER  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 

COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  FOR  TOBACCO, 

and  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  result  of  fourteen  years'  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  that  plant,  aided  by  careful  and  thorough  experiments  and 
the  best  chemical  ability  in  the  country.  It  is  composed  of  the  best 
grades  of  the  different  materials  known  to  the  trade,  in  such  physical 
condition  as  we  have  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  crop, 
and  so  apportioned  as  to  give  the  plant  an  early  and  healthy  start,  sus- 
tain it  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  condition  throughout  the  season,  resist 
the  injurious  effect  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  make  a  crop  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  making  rich,  leathery,  heavy 
Tobacco,  of  fine  texture,  on  soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  shipping  and 
manufacturing  grades,  and  fine,  silky,  bright  wrappers  on  lighter  lands, 
suitable  for  "brights" — always  ripening  early  and  curing  well,  and  never 
chaffy  or  coarse  It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years,  and  has 
had  the  unqualified  approval  of  nearly  every  planter  who  has  used  it. 

We  offer  this  Fertilizer,  with  great  confidence,  for  use  on  the  To- 
bacco crop  to  be  planted  in  1879,  with  assurance  that  it  is  in  all  respects, 
fully  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Knowiug  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  being  made  here  in  Richmond  un- 
der our  immediate  personal  supervision,  we  can  and  do 

GUARANTEE    THE    STANDARD. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Star-Brand  Fertilizers, 
may— tf  1322  GARY  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

SHELLERS  AND  CORN  MILLS 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

OVER    so,ooo    IIST    USB 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  mc    : 
paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  $5,  MILLS  $12. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descriptiv     .    i- 
lars. 

LIVE  AG-EHSTTS  -W^lXrTEID- 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburg,   Pa. 
We  know  Messrs.   Livingston  &  Co.  are   reliable. — Pub- 
lisher of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oc-ly 


RICHMOND   COLLEGE, 

RICHMOND,    VIRGINIA. 


The  next  session  begins  September  18th.  and  closes  June  18th. 
This  Institution  embraces  eight  independent  Academic  Schools  and  a  School 
of  Law,  under  the  following 


EDMUND  HARRISON*.  A.  M..  Professor  of  Latin. 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

RHODES  MASSIE,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  of  Philosophy. 

E.  B.  SMITH,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

C.  H.  WINSTON,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  PURYEAR,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  D.  DAVIES,  Professor  of  Law. 

Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months,  embracing  entrance  and  tuition  fees, 
fuel,  lights  and  washing,  8122.     Good  board  in  messing  clubs  costs  about  $9.50 
per  month  ;  at  the  College  boarding  houses,  from  $11.03  to  313  00.     About  $90 
will  be  needed  at  the  time  of  matriculation  ;  $35  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  intervals  through  the  session. 

Tuition  in  Law  School.  S80.00  per  session — one-half  payable  on  matriculation, 
the  balance  on  February  4th. 

The  expenses  of  a  Day  Student  per  session  are  $87.50. 

The  Institution  offers  to  the  student  every  facility  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
convenience  and  success,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  respects  for  dispens- 
ing liberal  education,  on  terms  unusually  moderate. 

For  Catalogues,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
College,  address 

aug-2m  B.  PURYEAR,  Chairman  of  Faculty. 

GmiaS'   SCHOOL 

Miss  OVERTON  will  open  a  Boarding-School  for  Girls  on  the  lstf  of 
October  next.  Terms  :  $180  for  session  of  nine  months — payable  half  in  advance, 
half  in  February.     No  extras  except  Music,  which  will  be  at  professor's  prices. 

Refers  to  Profs.  J.  B.  Minor,  T.  R.  Price.  University  of  Virginia;  Profs.  J. 
A.  Cunningham.  Thos.  Norwood,  C.  J.  Kemper,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson,  Dr. 
L.  R.  Dickinson,  Dr.  C.  Quarles.  Mr.  J.  M.  Hart,  Capt.  J.  H.  Chamberlayne, 
Richmond  :   Mr.  S.  W.  Venable,  Capt.  T.  R.  Dunn,  Petersburg. 

For  further  particulars  address 

Miss     OVERTON, 

aug Care  of  William  Ovkktox.  Esq..  Trevillian's  Depot.  f\  &  O.  R.  R. 


SUBSCRIBE  TO 


THE    SOUTHERN 


PLANTER  &?   FARMER, 


12 


HIGH  GRADE 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Prop.      ,uar-.j.u 


HEIFERS  AND  HEIFER  CALVES. 
ONE  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

AND  SEVEN  PIGS 
Three  months  old. 

0.  A.  CRENSHAW ; 
aug  Richmond.  Va. 


AGENTS.   READ  THIS 


W>  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of  U00  |  el  month  aud 
expenses,  or  allow  a  large  commiasron,  to  sell  our  new 
and  wonderful  inventions.  We  mean  ufuit  we  say.  Sam- 
ple free.    Address  SHERMAN  A  i  ".,  Marshall,  Mich 


ORCHILLA    GUANO, 

A  True  Bird  Guano, 
RICH  IX  PHOSPHATES,  ALKALIM  SALTS  AP  POTASH. 

JOHN  B.  RUSSELL,  IMPORTER, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

$25  PER  TON  CASH. 

jy,aug.sep.mh.apr-my 

BEHOLD !    Now  is  the  Accepted  Time  to  go  to 


You  will  find  there  good  lands  for  raising 

Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  Barley,  Grasses  and  Tobacco, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  finest  Cotton  Lands  to  be  found  anywhere.  No  better 
Timbered  State  in  the  United  States.  It  cannot  be  surpassed  for  Fruit  Raising. 
From  $300  to  $600  made  in  raising  Early  Fruits  and  shipping  to  Northern  markets 
over  the  St.  Louis,  .Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway.  Its  mild,  short  win- 
ters renders  Stock  raising  cheap  and  profitable.  LANDS  cheap  and  on  easy 
terms.  Ten  years'  credit  to  actual  settlers,  when  desired.  Ten  per  cent,  dis- 
count to  short  time,  and  20  per  cent,  to  cash  purchasers.  Don't  determine  upon 
a  location  before  writing  to  or  calling  on 

THOMAS     ESSEX,  L^nu  Commissioner,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
Office  next  to  Union   Depot.     Hotel  at  Depot,   giving  special  rates  to  land 
seekers. ap — 6mos 


.XEB'So 


jMrettojaroilApit 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW  PEAS  FOR 

A  FALLOW  FOR  WHEAT,  AND 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER 

FOR  PEAS  IS 

Lea's  Prepared  Afreiltirai!  Lto@„ 

Cor,.  THOMAS  M.  HEWITT,  of  Chari.es  City  County,  says  he  used  last 
year  300  lbs.  per  acre  on  peas  sowed  in  his  corn,  when  laying  it  by,  and  had  a 
tremendous  growth  of  peas  ;  and  his  corn  land  wheat  is  now  looking  better  than 
that  on  his  best  clover  fallow. 

He  thinks  the  PREPARED  LIME  acts  better  on  the  wheat  when  used  on  the 
peas  than  used  when  the  wheat  is  seeded. 

TIRT^    IT. 

Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.    S.    L  E  E, 

ju— tf  RICHMOND,  VA. 


BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 


A  §75  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $40 ;  a  §50  Black  Llama-Lace 
Point  for  §35 ;  a  §45  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  825 ;  a  §35  Black 
Llama-Lace  Point  for  §20 ;  a  §33  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  §18  ;  a 
§27  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  §16;  a  §25  Black  Llama-Lace  Point 
for  §14  ,  a  §20  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  §12  ;  a  §10  Black  Llama- 
Lace  Point  for  §6  ;  a  §9  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  S5  ;  a  §7  Black 
Llama-Lace  Point  for  §4.n0  ;  a  §6  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  §4. 

The  above  articles  must  be  sold.  Such  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
Lace  Point  at  low  figures  may  not  offer  itself  again  in  years.  So  avail 
yourselves  of  the  present  opportunity. 

LEVY  BROTHERS,  1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

Parasols  !  Parasols  !  Superior  quality  Silk  Parasols,  lined  through 
with  Silk,  will  be  sold  at  §1.25,  §1.50  and  §1.75,  which  is  less  than  half 
the  value. 

Silk,  Gingham,  Serge  and  Alpaca  Umbrellas  and  Buggv  Umbrellas  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns  at  6i,  8J,  10  and  12Jc.  per  yard  ; 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety  at  all  prices;  the  best  French  Organdy 
Lawns  at  35c.  per  yard,  at    '  LEVY  BROTHERS, 

1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

Black  Grenadines  !  Black  Grenadines  !  Grenadines  must  be  closed  out 
at  once  ;  the  stock  marked  down  ;  some  to  be  sold  as  low  as  5c.  per 
yard ;  a  large  lot  of  Remnants  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Our  low  prices 
will  insure  a  speedy  sale.     So  call  early  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Corsets  !  Corsets !  Corsets !  A  full  assortment  of  hand-made  and 
French-wove  Corsets  in  white  and  colored;  Nursing  Corsets,  Adjustable 
Corsets  and  Abdominal  Corsets ;  Shoulder-braces,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Travellers  will  find  Satchels  Baskets,  Trunks,  Trunk  Straps,  Shawl 
Straps,  Cups,  Linen  Dusters  and  Ulsters  for  ladies,  Hammocks,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Ready-made  Dresses.  "We  show  a  large  assortment  of  Linen  and 
Lawn  Suits  for  ladies. 

A  large  assortment  of  Undergarments  for  ladies,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Jy— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  Richmond,Va. 


NOW  FOR  SALE. 

My  pigs  are  from  the  very  choicest  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the  banner  connty 
of  New  Jersey  on  pigs.  The  Jersey  Red  is  just  what  the  farmers  of  the  South 
want,  viz :  a  pig  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
very  prolific,  good  mothers,  hardy,  and  not  subject  to  mange  or  hog  cholera. 

I®"  PRICE,  only  $12  a  pair,  two  to  four  months  old. 

Houdan.  Fo>wls  lass  for  Hateftribw. 


© 


-■ 


As  a  Table  Fowl,  Uhequalled!  As  a  Layer.  Unexcelled! 

Eggs  packed  in  boxes  or  baskets  made  for  the  purpose,  and  safe  arrival 
garanteed,  only  $2.50  a  dozen, 

HAVE  RECEIVED  TEX  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  EXHIBITIOXS! 
figr*  I  also  breed  a  few  choice  Jersey  Cattle,  beautiful  Pea  Fowl,  English 
Beagles,  Scotch  Collies,  Setters.  Pointers. 

WM.  L.  BRADBURY, 

"WIONTCLAIR  FARM," 

Ap — tf Xason,  Orange  Co-,  Va. 

TOBACCO    GROWERS 

Will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  Baugh  &  Sons,  free  of  charge,  a  special 
formula  for  making  at  home  a  high  grade  manure  for  tobacco,  which  will  con- 
tain, if  properly  mixed,  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  available  bone  phosphate,  four  to  five   per  cent,   of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Farmers  can  buy  these  ingredients  for  much  less  money  than  they  are  paying 
for  mixed  fertilizers  of  same  grade,  and.  a:  the  same  time,  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  just  what  their  fertilizer  is  composed  of. 

If  any  one  should  want  less  ammonia  and  more  bone  phosphate  or  potash,  we 
can  furnish  a  formula  to  suit  them.     Call  upon  or  address 

BAUGH  &  SOjSTS, 

NLurDFACTUKKBS  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES, 

JS7o.  103  SOUTH  STREET, 

BALTIMORE. 
Ap — 6m 

VIRGINIA  AGENCY  ~~ 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Cash  Assets,  over         ....         $1,150,000. 
INSURES  ONLY   PRIVATE    RESIDENCES,    AND    FARM    BUILDINGS 

AND  THEIR  CONTENTS.  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CROPS. 
AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING.     SECURITY 
PERFECT.     Correspondence  and  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 
tion will  be  given. 

Extract  from  Charter,  Article  2:   "This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  Farmers'    Dwellings.   Private   Residences,    Barns  and    other    Out- 
buildings with  their  contents,"  and  is  strictly  confined  to  this  class  of  property. 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent, 
Ap — tf  Eleventh  and  Bonk  S'reets,  Richmond,  Va. 


Iftl  Furnishing, 
Fonndrymen  i  Michiniili 

Established  1851. 

MILL    STONES 
Fbme  ED  CMtractani 


>*ordyke  Jt  Marmon  Co. 

Indianapolis,  --  -• 


Mill  Manufactory 

KsttbUshedlfcl. 

Grist    TMMlln 

OF 

FBFSCH  BrHB  STOTE 

,:--  =  , 
S»»  Mill  Owners,  etc  Price 
frcia  $-50  up.  Complete  Mi d 
_  .'er  *96.  A  boy  ea« 
grind  »nd  keep  in  order. 
A  li-V-i  :o  iz-  km£«faait>* 
bterever.  Complete  Flooring 
s.-d  C  "3  Mill  verr cheap. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Berkshire 

FOR  SALE. 


e 


I  have  some  fine  BERKSHIRE 
PI'tS.  nine  weeks  old  for  sale.      Also. 

TWO  BERKSHIRE  BOARS. 

Nearly  twelve  months  old. 

.Address. 

DR.  POLLARD. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture- 
mav — tf 


Farmers,  Increase  the  Yield 

OF  YOUE  CROPS  BY  USING 

JONES'  PATENT  POLISHED 

STEEL  DRILL  POINTS, 

Which  fit  all  drill  boots,  cot  Hat  bottom 
lurrows.  cover  with  moist,  melloic  soil 
rather  than  dry  surface  earth),  and.  in- 
i  of  crowding  the  seed  into  a  space 
of  but  one  inch  in  the  rows,  spread  it 
three,  four  and  five  inches,  thus  allow- 
ing the  plant  ROOM  TO  STOOL,  ao 
conducive  to  its  subsequent  growth  and 
proper  development. 

Jones'  Seeding  and  Cultivating 

Attachment  is  also  easily  adjusted  to 
anv  drill,  spreads  the  seed  four,  five 
and  six  inches  in  the  rows,  and  my  ex- 
perience with  it  seeding  and  cultivating 
rav  present  wheat  crop  of  150  acres. 
warrants  me  m  placing  it  head  and 
shoulder  above  any  other  device. 
Address,  for  particulars. 

JOHN  A.  JONES. 
Mt.  Pleasant.  Del. 

Circulars  free. 

flgp~  Agents   wanted;    reference 
required. 

iv-tf 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  POOLE  &.  HUNT  LEFFEL  TURBINE 


I'.'HHil'.'liMM 


E 


LKERSLEE  FARM. 


liilillMilll.iliBW 


MILL  GEARING, 


SHATTING,  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS, 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS" 


MIXERS  FOR  FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICALS., 


.^77.   "W\   ESTILL, 

LEXINGTON.  KY.. 
Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported  Stock.     Young    Stock 
Dec-ly  For  Sale. 


ThorotiiuM  and  SaiAle  Horses. 

SHORT-HORN    CATTLE. 

COTSWOLD    SHEEP, 
AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS, 

For  sale. 

Apply  to         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 
mh — ly     Overton,  Albemarle  Co..  Ya. 

IFOIR    SALE. 
Ladies'   and   Gents'  Biding  and. 
Driving    Horses.    Heavy-    Draft 
Horses',     Short-Horns,     Cotswolds 
|  sheep     (  some   Imported  ),    Berk- 
'  shire  aod  Essex  hogs.  Bronze  Tur- 
key   eggs    S3    per   13,  Blymouth 
Rock  eggs.  13  for  82.50  or   26  for 
84  ;  Pekiu   Duck   eggs  same  price. 
'\Yrite  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIX. 
my-tf         Charlottesville,  Ya. 

S*Tiy  a  Month  and  expenses  guaran- 
l    i    teed   to    Agents.     Outfit    free. 
I  Shaw  k  Co.,  Augusta.  Maine,    jan-17 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

ATREDUCED  RATES, 

BT  THE  QUANTITY. 

Ever-bearing  Mulberry  Trees,  per  100, 
$15. 

Wild  Goose  Plums,  per  100,  $15. 

Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  years  old,  per 
1,000.  $25. 

Apple  Trees.  2  and  3  years  old,  25  va- 
rieties. $.2  per  100. 

Peach  Trees,  1  year  old,  4  to  5  feet  high  : 
Aniden'8  June,  and  25  other  varie- 
ties, $12  per  100. 
Agents  wanted.     Address 

W.  K.  NELSON, 
mh —  Augusta,  Ga. 

THOROUGHBRED 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

FOR    SA.IL.E. 

Bred  from  stock  imported  by  T.  S. 
Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania.  Prices,  pedi- 
grees, &c,  upon  application  to 

JOHN  M.  PAYNE, 

Ang-ly P.  O.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

FOR     SALE. 

THOROUGHBRED 
JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

PRICE  $25. 


THE  BEST! 


THE"HAGERSTOWN"DRILL 

Most  snccessf  nl  Grain-Drill  in  u?e.  Can  chane^e 
quantities  of  seed  while  in  motion.  Strong-,  durable, 
and  simple,  with  Pin  or  Gum  Si  rice-  Hoe  and  Grass 
Seed  Sower.    ^"Standard  Fertilizing  Drill. 

THE  "VICTOR 

DOUBLE  EULLEE 
Clover  Machine. 


Address 
jy 


L.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Richmond.  Va. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-list  to 
HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 

State  where  you  saw  advertisement.    Hagerstown,  Md. 

je — 3  m 

FOR     SALE. 

REGISTEPvED  JERSEYS  from  choice  stock 
Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers.    Calves  of  both  sexes. 
Prices  reasonable. 
Catalogues  furuished  on  application. 

GEn.  a.  QUINSY, 
Loudoun  Stock  Farm 
sep-ly  Aldie.  Loudouu  cuunty,  /   a. 


PATENTS. 


[ITCNlU  AND  tRME  PARIS  W0RIOS  I7UR  PRIZES  AND 
AU.  THE   U.S.  STATE  TAID  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  11878. 


T"      «ta  W «tK  WftTI 
ift/ICX  FOR  1\«.WUJC 
P  j  DCDCRICK.8.  CO.  ALBANY  NY 


my — ly 


Any  information  relating  to  obtaining 
Patents,  Caveats,  Trade-marks,  etc., 
furnished  without  charge.  Pamphlet 
giving  full  directions  free.  We  publish 
a  book  on  "How  to  sell  Patents,"  which 
gives  much  valuable  information.  Also 
another  entitled  a  "Hand  book  of  Pat- 
ent Law,*'  full  of  law  points  and  court 
decisions,  120  pages,  price  GO  cent.-.         RFPBC   SHIPF  S 

We  furnish  printed  Blanks  for  selling    ■^^■vr^WIiIIXfciW« 
Rights.     MANN  &  CO.,  Patent  Agents, 

116  W.   Baltimore  St.,  opposite  Sun  ° 

Iron  Building,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

sept-ly. 


THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thome,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  them 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  PIFE, 
mv — it  Charlottesville,  Va. 


I   have  a  few   PIGS   FOR  SALE 
which  I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of 


$15   per  DPaix*. 

They  are  bred  direct  from  ]  Cooper's 
Imported  Stock. 

The  Dams  and  Mothers  of  these  Pigs 
cost  $40  a  piece. 

WM.    McCOMB. 

may — tf  Gordonsville,  Va. 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

.  FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WARRANTED  PURE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

fif^For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

or  Wit  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

wm.  a.  james,  G™eri  irnie>    o  „ 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adger's  Wharf,  Charleston,  b.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va~ 


Delivery  Warehouses: 

wmTajames, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NOBPOLK,    VA. 

A.  E.  ADDISON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  k  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

L-Z"IsTCI3:BXJR.C3-,    "VA. 

sept-tf 


ITALIAN  QUEEN  BEES! 

Having  Italianized  my  Apiary,  I  offer  Queens  at  the  following  low 
rates : 

1  Queen,  just  commenced  to  lay $1  00 

1  Tested  Qusen 2  00 

1  3  Frame  Nucleus  with  Tested  Queen  3  50 
Full  Colonies,  each 8  00 

For  sale  by 

J.  L.  BOWERS,  _ 

aug-  Xear  Bcrryville.   Va. 

SOUTHDOWNS  FOR  SALE. 

Having  recently  purchased  some  pure  Walsingham  ewes,  I  will  now 
sell  ten  pure  Webb  ewe  lambs,  ten  pure  Webb  yearling  ewes,  and  seven 
or  eight  more  of  the  WebbWalsingham  buck  lambs,  recently  advertised — 
all  at  very  low  prices  for  sheep  equal  in  breeding  and  quality,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  any  in  the  world. 

I  will  also  sell  a  part  of  a  litter  of  Setter  Puppies,  out  of  my  Field 
Trial  bitch,  "Minna,"  by  the  pure  Laverach  dug  "Tttunder." 

Address 

M.  G.  ELLZEY, 

aug-  Blacksburg,  Va. 

EXTEXSIYE  SUE  OF  SOCTIiDOWX  A\D  COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

The  subscriber's  second  annual  Sheep  Sale  will  take  place  at  STRATH- 
MOOR,  near  Mt.  Jackson,  Shenandoah  county,  Va.,  immediately  on  the 
Valley  Branch  of  the  Balt.  &  O.  R.  R./on  the  20th  of  August  next. 
Will  be  sold 

100  Pure  Bred  Yearling  Southdown  and  Cotswold  Bucks. 
100  Pure  Bred  Yearling  Southdown  and  Cotswold  Ewes 
100  High-grade  Cotswold  Yearling  Ewes  and  Ewe  Lambs  of 
his  own  raising. 

The  most  of  the  Sheep  were  bred  by  the  late  Brutus  J.  Clay,  by 
Henry  Clay,  Snr.,  T.  J.  Megibben,  L.  M.  Bedford,  Mr.  Kennard"  and 
other  well-known  Kentucky  breeders.     They  are  choice  and  desirable. 

He  hopes  to  offer  some  20  or  30  head  of  young  pedigree  Kentucky 
Shorthorns  of  both  sexes,  at  the  same  time. 

Sale  uill  commence  at  11  o'clock  promptly;  lunch  at  1  o'clock;  sale 
resumed  at  2  o'clock. 

TERMS : — Fifty  dollars  and  under  cash  ;  over — 90  days  will  be  given 
for  satisfactory  negotiable  paper. 

Trains  on  the  morning  of  the  Sale  will  leave  Manassas  by  Virginia 
Midland,  and  connect  at  Strasburg,  returning  the  same  day.  The  B. 
&  Ohio  will  leave  Washington  at  5  o'clock  A.  M. ;  Frederick,  5.45  ;  Ha- 
gerstown,  6.10;  Martinsburg,  6.25;  Staunton,  7.20;  arriving  at  10 
o'clock  and  returning  the  same  day.  Tickets  at  half  rates  and  good  for 
three  days. 

GILBERT  S.  MEEM. 

Col.  L.  P.  MUIR,  of  Kentucky,  Auctioneer. 
ausr- 


TV  ATT  «£  CALL 


1513  and  1520  FRANELIN  STREET,  EI0HM0ND,  VA. 


WITT  PLOWS-BEST  ID  CHEAPEST. 


They  are  superior  in  every  essential  point  of 

STRENGTH,  DURABILITY, 

EASE  OF  DRAFT,  EASE  TO  PLOWMAN, 

PERFECT   PULVERIZATION  OF   THE   SOIL, 
COMPLETE  BURIAL  OF  WEEDS  AND  TRASH, 

SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 
ENTIRE  FREEDOM  FROM  CHOKING. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  w^rk  in  svn'dy,  cl^y  aai  hird  lan'd;  in 
sod,  stubble,  or  weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

LESS  DRAFT  THAN  ANY  PLOW  IN  USE 

We  ask  no  one  to  buy  these  Plows  on  what  we  say  of  them.  We  ask 
only  a  trial.  Try  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  as 
we  claim,  return  them  at  our  expense,  and  the  price  will  be  refunded. 

PLO^  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  at  lowest  prices,  and  of  best  quality. 
GRAIN  DRILLS,  with  latest  improvements.  IMPROVED  WELL 
FIXTURES,  HARROWS,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  WHEELBAR 
ROWS,  &C.     Any  article  needed  on  the  farm. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  farmers  and  merchants. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  address. 


ausr-tf 


WATT  &  CALL. 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  Choice  Selections: 

The  Towanda  Eureka  Mowpr, 
which  tooka  diploma  at  ourlast  Fair, 
and  I  believe  superior  to  all  others 
on  the  market.  It  tedders  the 
hay  after  cutting  it.  which  causes 
it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than 
after  other  mowers,  and  is  easv  of 
draft.       RUSSELL'S  CEl.EbK.iTKD  Mas- 

sillon  Thresher.  Thomas"  Supe- 
rior Hay  Rake.  The  Farmer's 
Friend  Drill,  which  has  superior  at- 
tachments for  fertilizers  and  small 
seed  sowins.  Sulky  Plows,  Plows. 
ITarrows,  Corn  Shellers.  Sulky  Cultivators,  aiu  Farm  impi  emf.nt.-  :n  gen- 
eral. Also,  Jennings  &  Crenshaw's  improved  patented  Mill  Bu.-h  Price  $12. 
Best  Farm  Force  Pump.      Landis*  Celebrated  Fan  Blower  for  Blacksmiths. 

For  the  Ladies.— The  superior  Light  Running.  Durable  and  Cheap  White 
Sewing  Machine.  WiUiamatv:  Spool  Cotton,  best  for  machine  and  general  work, 
and  C rey^gJPatent  Bed  Spring. 


PRICE  LIST. 


One-Horse ... 
Two-Horse.. 
Three-horse 
Four-Horse  . 
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15 

25 

10 
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60 
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15 

47 

70 

10 

17 

53      | 

80 

No.  10 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PL01 

V. 
10 

35 
40 

50 

No.  20 

1     iSc               7 

1" 
17 

No,  40 

8£ 

JOH^    13.   CUEMsiHAW, 

july-ly     Sample  Merchant  and  (General  Agent.  No.  16  Ninth  S:.  Richmond,  Va. 


For   Sale. 


Fifteen  choice  SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS,  sired  by  imported  Wal  ingham  Rams, 

and  from  Maple  Shade  and  other  pure  bred  Ewes.     Also  some  choice  EWES. 

RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.    Choice  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  my  6ne  "Sai.i.ie." 

•Sweet  Seventeen"  and  "Lady  Clermont"' Sows,   sired  by  the  best  imported 

Boars.     SHORTHORN  CATTLE  of  all  ages,  i:c.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

A.,   M.    BOWMA.IV, 
July — "Bellevue  Stock  Farm.'*  Waynesboro.  Va. 


CALF  SEATS  K2.50  EXTRA.  ^ 

Manufacture  all  kinds 
SADDLES  AXD  II  VK.VFSS. 

Catalogues  furnished  to  the  Trade 
lonJy. 
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MestrMMe  ly  FIRE  or  ACIDS. 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 

H-  W.  JOHNS' Celebrated  ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS  readv 
for  use— finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.  The  best  ROOt  PAIN  1 
in  the  world— makes'leaky  roofs  and  walls  water-tight  «™™,      wr-on 

OUR    PACKAGES    CONTAIN    FROM    10    to    12    PER   CENT.    M ORB 
PAINT  than  is  usuallv  sold  for  same  quantity.     Also.  ASBESTOS  ROOtiXj. 
li^ht,  strong  and  easily  applied.  Boiler  Covering.  Steam  Packing,  xc 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE:  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

F.     H..     W1LsjO>',     Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  List. 

mh  Ivr  _________^____________ -  

TE  IEPhoiu  PS 

I        1—      ^MForBtusinessT'ses.l  W      ■■    \0  W 

PSCI&I  UnSr.  IUILED  MLXAIU   TtLl  t'llOVt 
the  fined  In  theworld,  and  the  only  comp'.ete.v  <_:  sfl 

-.:z.cc  :;•  practical 
uemile.u.  -neeted 
>ne  *:iuiple  set, 

I  regular  rat***. 


»chini»tBOns<-:c2t-Zt ;:.:-- 

nga  in  the  weather.     >\  e  ~:.i  ser.. 

»  two  Teleph.T-?.  hre  ntavl 
1 300  feet  hea  w  wire.sr  3.»  percent 
liich  is  g(3.  for  che§-l.  ir.-trumems. 
r'.v  toinrrod-.ee  our  bums   m 

know n  to  sell  through  the  trade,  and  we  si 

the  retail  price.  Anv  person  ofordinary  intelligence  can  put  th< 
sold  during  the  last  three  months  nearly  lOOO  ot  these  in>trnt 
parts  otthe  country.  We  guarantee  al.  :r..rr  i.  I 

money  and  pay  all  charges.     Ask  any  Co 
age  :Wc.    Name  this  paper  when  you  write. 
.     .  i«-4i 


e  '■'-.--'■-■      •:._=:  hundred*  ol  testimonials  - 
i  sold.  For  an  v  Telephone  t.:  relu'id    t'i- 

icmercial  »eener.  an4  y<mwiUlv  J.  we  are  p  - 

Kent, Woodman**:  Co,,  35  tuugres.si.,  Buelun,  lla>» 


PAUTOP'S     H  T  G-  K     S  O  IE-3I  O  O  IL.  , 

NEAR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Young  Men  and  Boys  carefully  taught  and  prepared  for  Business, 

College  or  the  University. 

OXE  HrXDSED  DOLLAR",  per  half  Session.     Send  for  tireular. 

Address.  Rev.  EDGAR  WOODS,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Referentes. — Prof.  C.  S.  Venable.  Prof.  W.  E.  Pe'ers.  University  of  Va.  ; 
Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeye.  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Bait.  :  Miss  Sarah  N.  Ran- 
dolph. Patapsco  Female  Inst..  Md.  :  Senator  Thurman.  Hon.  S.  S.  Cox.  Wash, 
city:  Rev.  Wm.  Dinwiddie.  Alexandria;  Rev.  Leander  Woods.  Norfolk:  Rev. 
Dr.  Witherspoon.  Petersburg  ;  Hon.  W.  J.  Robertson.  Charlottesville:  Dr.  John 
R.  Woods.  Hon.  J.  A.  Early.  Dr.  John  R.  Baylor.  Albemarle  Co..  Va  :  Mi-s 
Mary  J.  Baldwin.  Augusta  Female  Setn..  Staunton  :  Rev.  Dr.  Dabney.  Rev.  Dr. 
Atkinson.  Hampden  Sidney:   Rev.  Dr.  Brown.  Rockbridge  Baths.     july-'_ 

"wirVGO,     P3LLETJ      «Sc    CRUMP, 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IX 

!©Dm,  gKI©H©9  TTKEWiirlSB  ^1=, 

mp.) 


1308    iiveaiunt    st:r:e.et, 


C.  E.  Winoo, 
J.  8.  Ellett, 
J.  D.  Crump. 


my — ly 


Richmond,  Va. 

0 

RETAIL  STORE.  1000  MAIN  STREET. 


THE  GREEN  SPRINGS  ACADEMY.  Louisa,  Va..  will  receive  summer 
boarders  from  tie  loth  of  June  to  the  15th  of  Sep'ember.  High  situation,  in  full 
view  of  mountains,  with  chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs  in  the  neighborhood  ; 
accessible  to  all  trains  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  pleasant  accommo- 
dations.    For  details  address, 

ju— 4mos  Dr.  C.  R.  DICKINSON,  Trevilltans.  C.  s  0.  R.  R. 


I 

-.icns  for  planting  over  lJuu 
r^  of  Vegetable  aud  Flower  Seels.  Plants,  Roses,  Etc 
Iar&iuable  to  all.    Send  for  it-        Adiirea» 

D.  M.  FEEEY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


THIS    UUW 

ELASTIC    TRUSS 

HasaPaddif 
fering  from 
all  others,  if 
cup-shaped, 
with  SELF- 
ADJTJST'NG 
BALL  in  the 
center,  adapts 
itself  to  al] 
positions  of  the  body 
while  the  BALL  in  the 
Cup  PRESSES  BACK 
THE  INTESTINES 
JUST  AS  A  PERSON 
"WOULD  "WITH  THI 
FINGER.  With  light 
pressure  the  Hernia  is 
ield  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  rad- 
ical cure  is  certain.  It  is  easy,  durable 
md  cheap.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid 
Circulars  free. 
Address.  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Manfrs, 
Or  C.  H.  EGGLESTON  CO.,  Chicago,  W 


STRAWBERRIES 


a 


1VC1.VDISG 


GHAPvPLESS" 

i»  Pots  and  ready  lor  shipment 

New  descriDTive  priced  cata- 

l  plate  of  Sliarpless 

ELLWANGZR&  BARRY,. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


s- 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  Yearlings  and 
one  or  two  two-year-old  full-blood  Cots- 
wold  Rams  by  my  imported  buck. 
R.  B.  HAXALL, 

ap-tf  Gordonsville,  Va. 


J  NO.  R.  JETER. 
PRODUCE 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT. 
No.  27  13th  St.  cor.  Cary. 

Richmond,  Va. 
Solicit?  consignments  of  Tobacco. 
Grain,  and  other  Country  Produce. 
Personal  attention  given  to  all  sales, 
and  returns  made  promptly.  Grain  bags 
furnished  at  usual  rates  upon  applica- 
tion, ju — 3mos 

lllsiturjlissii^ci     TSosT 

The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is  Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try. New  and  Standard  Varieties  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed- 
ling— a  Rare  Strawberry.  I  have  spare  I 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best  stock,  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  theirorder.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Land 
and  \Va-er  FjwIs.  and  Fancy  Pigeons. 
■  rite  tor  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Say 
you  saw  this  in  Planter  and  f-'a'mer- 

H.  G.  BREESE. 
Box  50.  Hoosac  Vallev  Fruit  Farm. 

ap-ly R'ens  Co..  N.  Y. 


KficeiTcl  Meflal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWAHD 


M 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

|  CENTENNIAL. 

Send/or  Catalcgue- 


STEAM    ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FAKCtUflAR,  Yrk,  Pi, 
Cheapest  and  hest  for  all  pur- 1 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du-J 
rable.    Also  Horse  Pow- 
ers and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Geist  ajsd  Cobs 
Mill«,  Giks,   Pm 
asd  MACHiyEr.T  gener- 
ally.   Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.with  or  without  g.  §r  — 
wheels,  very  ^nveni-     ' 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de* 
,tail,   best  and 
cheapest  Vert- 
ical in  the, 
world.  Fig.  I 

1  is  engine  y 
muse.  Fig. 

2  ready  for     , 
road.  "  itgTJ .   \ik  &^ogU(- 

The  Farquhar  Separator 


AND 

e:3e::7  psizz 

AWARDED 
SEPARATORS, 


THE 

SILTI2  2IEBAL 

AT 

Parts  Exposition, 


Bead  for  Hlumated  Catalogue.    AddrusA.B.Farcuh-ar,  Tork.Pa. 

sep-ly. 


1878.  Established,  July,  .  Ig09_ 

J.  B  FICKLEN  &  SONS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

"FAMILY,"  in  America, 
over    :F\r:F*T"5r    ye^hs    ag'?. 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS"    Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.     Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family,  Extra.  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Flours;  also  Mill  Feeds, for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  for  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FICKLEN  &  SONS. 
sep-ly Bridgwater  Mills.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

TO   WHEAT   CROWlRST 


Many  of  the  leadiug  farmers   in  Virginia  have  found  in  the  Pacific 
Guano  Company's 


the  mo3t  concentrated  and  desirable  WHEAT  producer  in  the  market. 
We  therefore  offer  it  again  to  our  patrons  this  fall ;  as  also 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 
and  PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Agents  Pacific  Guano  Company, 
10  South  street,  Baltimore. 
Branch  :  1326  Cary  street,  Richmond,  Va.  aug — tf 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTUllERS  OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 

FOR. 

am:  tobacco,  u,  hr,  wheat,  etc 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   thev    have     introduced    the    MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  them  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 


Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULTED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  NAYASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammoniated  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
H^^Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

XL  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  i  '      streets, 

dec — t?  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 

[FonnaJJy  entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  second-class  matter.] 


TO  CLUBS  OF  FIVE    OR    MORE,  81.75    EACH. 


ESTABLISHED    1 1ST    1840. 
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EUEEKAJ 
BUY  THE  BEST  AUD  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZERS. 


This  celebrated  and  popular  fertilizer  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  by  the  side 
of  other  fertilizers,  by  farmers  and  planters  in  Virginia,  that  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  it  can  readily  ascertain  as  to  its  superiority  from  gome  of  his  neigh- 
bors. It  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  it  is  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fer- 
tilizers, for  it  will  do  at  least  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  others,  when  the  sev 
Fon  is  unpropitious.  and  the  only  complaints  we  ever  hear  of  it,  is  when  the 
whole  neighborhood  uses  of  it  and  the  season  is  so  bad  that  stable  manure  fails 
to  give  its  usual  good  results,  and  when  the  crop  sells  at  a  low  price — indeed, 
most  of  the  complaints  we  have  had  come  because  the  price  of  tnb'icco  and  wheat 
is  so  low.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  remedy  it  and  put  up  the  prices,  but  it 
is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  eo.  Then,  bad  crops  and  bad  prices  are  cer- 
tainly very  demoralizing.  As  an  instance  of  it.^a  farmer  in  Maryland  Jlast  fall 
swore  in  open  court  that  the  Eureka  he  had  used  did  him  no  good  ;  and  hearing 
from  a  friend  that  I  bad  his  neighbors  there  to  prove  that  he  had  a  fine  crop  and 
beautiful  grass  after  it,  he  acknowledged,  in  his  cross  examination,  that  what 
he  had  said  the  day  before  was  not  true,  and  that  he  did  make  a  fine  crop,  and 
that  it  was  a  splendid  fertilizer,  adding  that  be  would  be  content  to  do  as  well 
from  the  same  expenditure  every  year.  We  had  stenographers  present,  and  had 
every  word  of  this  farmer's  evidence  taken  down,  and  may  publish  it  in  parallel 
columns  at  some  future  time. 

The  next  case  in  the  same  court  was  decided  in  our  favor,  on  the  late  of  the 
case,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  conspirators  came  in  and  confessed  judgment. 
When  I  was  leaving  the  court  house,  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  county  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralization  which  had  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  fertilizing  men,  who  compromised  their  debts,  taking 
what  they  could  get  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  a  court  and  jury,  thereby  in- 
juring the  good  honest  men  of  the  country. 

Probably  we  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  those 
who  profes3  to  be  manufacturers,  but  bay  their  goods  ready  made,  sometimes  at 
one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  in  this,  that  we  always  use  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  put  into  the  mixing  box  the  same  quantity  of  each  ingredient  every 
time  ;  this  insures  uniformity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
We  therefore  always  give  the  plan'er  irhat  ice  agree  to  give  him,  and  insist  upon 
hispnying  in  full  for  it.  If  he  will  not  pay,  we  make  him  do  so  if  he  is  able. 
We  will  not  let  hiiu  rob  us  if  we  can  prevent  it,  and  if  he  has  property  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  make  him  pay  whether  the  jury  want 
to  do  so  or  not. 

It  is  not  strange  thatlthere'should  be  complaints  from  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  Eureka — of  whom  there  are  probably  15,000  every  ysar ;  indeed,  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  are  not  more,  but  the  best  assurance  the  planter  can  have  of 
the  general  satisfaction  our  fertilizers  give,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  in  ihe 
past  two  months  every  ton  we  had,  over  9, GOO  tons,  and  could  have  sold  many 
thousand  tons  more  if  we  could  have  furnished  it.  We  have  none  now  except 
•what  we  made  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  making  all  that  we  can,  about 
400  tons  per  week,  to  meet  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  demand. 

I  invite  '.hose  who  have  ligl't  lands,  and  think  they  need  potash,  to  trv  our 
'•ORIENT  COMPLETE  MANURE'1  by  the  side  of  Eureka  and  other  fertilizers. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  the  potash  in  addition. 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  heavy  clay  land  in  Orange  has  potash  enough.  Also,  our 
ACID  PHOSPHATE,  manufactured  for  those  who  want  a  low  priced  fertilizer,' 
rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  ammonia.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  many  o\'  the  attic  es  being  introduced  as  ••chemicals."  at  about  half  the 
price  that  is  being  charged  for  them,  and  500  pounds  of  it  will  make  as  good  a 
ton  of  Fertilizer,  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  rich  earth,  as  any  of  the  so-called 
chemicals. 

Nov,  in  reply  to  the  cry  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  ruined  Virginia,  I  would 
repeat  a  conversation  I  had  with  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes.  Commissioner  ol  Agri- 
culture in  Georgia,  last  winter,  at  Atlanta,  as  lollows  :  He  asxed,  '  Doyou  know, 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  why  the  planters  of  Georgia  are  better  oti"  than  the  people  of  any 
other  State  ?  '  I  replied  that  I  am  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  He  said, 
'Tt  is  true — not  that  they  have  the  accumulated  weabh,  in  the  hands  of  a  tew, 
as  in  some  other  Slates,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  average  planters  of  Georgia 
are  better  oirihan  any  others,  and  the  reason  is,  they  use  more  fertilizers  than  in 
any  other /State.  Last  year  Georgia  used  100,000  tons— nearly  half  of  what  was 
consumed  in  the  whole  South.''  *         *         *         * 

WM.  G.  CB  ENS  HAW, 
President  Atlantic  and  Virginia  Fertilizing  Company. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

TIMELY  ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  MEN. 

BY  T.  W.  M.,  HEXRICO. 

I  have  read,  in  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  Col.  Beverley's 
"Advice  to  the  Young  Men  of  Virginia,"  and  1  desire  to  offer  a  few 
su^estions.  verifving  the  truths  advanced  in  Col.  Beverley's  able 
paper.  As  I  speak  from  a  long  and  well  tried  experience,  I  feel 
more  at  libertv  to  do  so.  Col.  Beverley  says,  "No  young  manshould 
leave  Virginia  to  find  a  better  place  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;"  every 
word  of  which  is  true,  and  will  remain  true  until  our  population  shajl 
have  so  greatly  increased  that  "every  rood  shall  maintain  its  man." 

Young3  men 'with  willing  hearts  and  hands  can  build  up  the  waste 
places  iiT  our  midst,  and  in  a  few  years  make  them  blossom  like  the 
rose;  yea,  enhance  their  value  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  above  the 
same  capital  and  labor  invested  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 

West. 

Contrast  the  two  :  Say  that  a  young  man  has  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars  of  capital  to  start  on  here.  He  can  rent  a  small  place, 
or  buy  one  on  time  (which  will  stimulate  him  to  greater  exertion), 
and  prepare  himself  to  work  it.  By  practising  careful  economy  (the 
only  way  to  succeed  at  any  business),  he  will  soon  be  able  to  com- 
mand the  situation  ;  and  by  reinvesting  his  accumulating  capital  in 
improving  his  land  and  stock,  he  will  soon  £  nd  himself  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  way  is  open  to  fortune,  or  at  least  to  a  compe- 
tency for  declining  years. 

While  thus  carving  out  his  own  fortune,  he  will  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilized  and  polished  society— schools,  churches,  the 
cultivated  and  refined  social  circle— all  that  is  calculated  to  elevate 
and  ennoble  him.     If  he  does  his  duty  to  his  country,  and  raises  a 
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family,  it  is  all  the  more  imperative  that  he  remain  and  avail  himself 
of  these  numerous  advantages.  As  Col.  Beverley  says,  he  will  here 
find  a  market  for  everything  he  has  to  sell,  and  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  market  in  our  favor  over  the  West,  gives  us  a  handsome 
profit  on  our  labor  and  capiral  over  an  investment  made  there. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  side  :  Suppose  a  young  man  accumulates 
the  same  amount,  but  goes  West  to  invest  it.  He  may  get  there  with 
a  little  capital,  and  buy  land  a  little  better  than  ours  (as  it  is  fresh), 
and  perhaps,  as  cheap,  or  a  little  cheaper.  But  the  labor  bestowed 
to  improve  it,  would  make  a  rich  and  beautiful  home  here.  Besides 
the  above,  he  buys  a  contract  for  an  enormous  medical  bill,  all  the 
disadvantages  resulting  from  the  formative  state  of  society,  and  an 
uncultivated,  unpolished  and  turbulent  life.  The  expenses  of  living 
will  take  off  all  the  profits;  and  he  will  drag  out  a  weary,  burdened 
life,  and  wish  a  thousand  times  he  was  back  among  the  people  he 
loved. 

The  writer,  when  a  boy,  knew  many  families  to  leave  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  nearly  all  die,  and  the  remainder 
return  destitute.  Since  the  war,  large  numbers  from  Southern  Ken- 
tucky left  good  homes,  emigrated  to  the  Northwestern  States,  and 
territories;  and  have  since  buried  half  their  numbers,  and  sincerely 
regret  the  change. 

The  writer  lived,  for  many  years,  on  the  great  thoroughfare  lead- 
ing from  Eastern  North  Carolina,  Southwestern  Virginia,  and  Eost 
Tennessee,  to  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  has  seen  every  fall  emi- 
grant trains,  numbering  from  two  to  fifty  wagons,  "going  West;" 
and  the  fall  following,  he  has  seen  half  the  trains  returning  to  their 
old  home  to  die,  after  having  buried  many  of  their  number.  If  a 
correct  record  of  emigration  West  had  been  kept,  it  would  show  that 
quite  one-half  returned  to  their  old  homes,  considerably  worsted  by 
the  experiment  of  emigrating. 

But  some  may  say,  "We  can  emigrate  to  the  Western  States  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river."  If  you  should  do  so,  you  would  not 
better  your  condition.  Names  of  young  men  can  be  furnished  who 
have  tried  the  experiment,  and  now  regret  it. 

A  Kentuckian  by  birth,  the  writer  knows  the  best  portions  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  he  can  assure  you  that  the  same  quality  of 
lands  in  those  regions  sells  for  from  three  to  Jive  times  the  amount 
asked  for  them  here;  and  other  things  cost  in  the  same  ratio.  The 
people  out  there  may,  by  desperate  energy,  make  a  little  more  than 
we  do  here,  but  they  do  not  save  as  much.  The  fact  is,  society  out 
there  i3  highly  inflated  with  ideas  as  contrary  to  success  as  those  of 
;the  General  Government.  It  takes  about  all  (and  sometimes  more) 
that  a  man  can  make  to  live.  Taking  everything  into  consideration, 
they  have  more  people  in  reduced  circumstances  than  we  have,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  West  generally. 

From  actual  observation,  I  am  satisfied  that,  if  the  energetic  and 
frugal  people  of  the  New  England  States  had  the  latent  wealth  that 
.we  possess,  they  .would  soon  be  the  wealthiest  people  of  our  country. 
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According  to  our  present  ideas  of  farming,  if  we  had  to  do  as  T 
know  some  New  Englanders  to  have  done— spend  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  to  bring  boggy  lands  and  rocky  uplands  into 
cultivation — we  would  actually  give  up  and  starve. 

Let  others  that  wish  to  share  it  do  so,  but  do  not  give  up  your 
rich  inheritance  to  them.  Let  the  oppressed  of  foreign  nations  seek 
a  freeman's  home  in  our  "Western  territories,  and  with  their  labor, 
and  that  of  their  descendants,  build  up  great  commonwealths  as  your 
ancestors  and  you  have  done  here.  They  are  compelled  to  sever  all 
ties  and  make  the  venture:  you  are  not  called  by  necessity  to  do 
such  a  thine  Rather  rejoice  that  fortune  has  cast  your  lot  here  in 
your  proud  old  Commonwealth. 

If  the  young  men  of  Virginia  will  stay  at  home,  discard  the  fool- 
ish idea  that  honest  labor,  in  any  avocation  of  life,  is  derogatory  to 
good  standing,  lay  hold  with  ungloved  hands,  determined  to  develop 
her  latent  resources  of  wealth,  and  practice  economy,  ten  years  hence 
Virginia  will  be  far  ahead  of  any  Western  State  in  wealth  and  ad- 
vancement:  in  fact,  she  will  take  her  old  stand  among  the  leading 
States  of  the  country,  and  again  you  will  be  proud  to  say,  "I  am  a 
Virginian." 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

LIME,  FERTILIZERS  AND  GREEN  FALLOW. 

BY    T.    P.    BOUGHAX,    ESQ.,    TAPPAHAXXOCK. 

A  neighbor  and  farmer  said  to  me  this  morning  that  my  article  in 
the  July  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer  was  calculated  to  mis- 
lead many  farmers,  as  it  taught  them  to  believe  that  my  success,  as  a 
farmer,  was  attributable  alone  to  the  use  of  gas-house  lime  and  peas; 
when  he  knew  that  I  used  fertilizers  also.  Now,  sir,  you  will  bear 
me  out,  that  one  page  of  the  manuscript  was  lost,  and  in  that  page 
I  stated  the  fact,  that  I  always  used  two  hundred  pounds  of  a  good 
superphosphate,  and  preferred  Etiwan  ammoniated,  which  is  South 
Carolina  Rock,  with  four  percent,  of  each,  ammonia  and  potash,  with 
both  pea  and  clover  fallow,  and  will  here  say  that  I  am  satisfied  that 
fertilizers  never  pay  as  well  as  when  used  in  conjunction  with  fal- 
lows or  a  slight  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure. 

The  result  of  my  crops,  so.  far,  (except  my  potato  crop,  which,  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  a  seed  dealer  of  Baltimore  sold  me  late  instead 
of  early  Rose,  was  an  entire  failure)  has  been  beyond  what  I  stated 
in  the  July  number.  I  made  on  my  clover  fallow,  of  the  Pierce 
White  wheat,  twenty-four  for  one,  and  on  the  pea  fallow  twenty-one 
for  one  seeded,  of  the  Fultz  variety,  and  do  believe  that  had  I  have 
seeded  the  clover  field  in  Fultz,  I  should  have  made  thirty  bushels 
through. 

Now,  sir,  for  Mr.  W.  R.  Duke  and  gas-house  lime  and  price  of 
oyster-shells:  I  have  never  known  oyster-shells  to  sell  here  for  less 
than  two  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  price  now  is  three  cents  per  bushel, 
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•which  is  simply  the  freight  on  them  from  Baltimore.  Add,  now,  to 
this,  the  value  of  wood,  whbh.  with  me,  would  be  fifty  cents  per 
cord  on  the  stump,  cutting  fifty  cents,  hauling  and  handling  -wood 
and  shells,  from  actual  experiment,  would  make  the  lime  cost  not 
less  than  six  cents  per  bushel  at  the  kiln.  Now.  sir,  my  experience 
is  exactly  similar  to  your  Accomac  friend.  I  do  not  believe  that 
oyster-shell  lime  is  worth,  on  our  river  bottom  light  lands,  more  than 
one-third  as  much  as  stone  lime.  I  have  frequently  asked  my  neigh- 
bors if  they  could  show  me,  by  the  growth,  where  they  had  applied 
shell  lime,  and  not  one  has  been  able  to  do  so.  and  all  have  to  point 
out  by  some  tree  or  stake  their  limed  lands.  One  of  our  most  pro- 
ductive farms  here,  before  and  for  several  years  after  the  war,  Green- 
field, owes,  in  my  opinion,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  former 
owner,  the  late  Dr.  Austin  Brockenbrough.  its  productiveness  to  ap- 
plications of  gas-house  lime,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  D.  and  other 
farmers.  I  will  say  that  I  have  found  out  that  during  the  months  of 
March  and  April,  they  can  procure  in  New  York,  simply  for  the 
freight  home,  all  the  gas-house  lime  they  want.  The  gas  companies 
are  anxious  to  get  it  out  of  their  way;  and  again,  I  say  use  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  gas-house  lime  per  acre.  It  is  worth  more  than 
fifty  bushels  of  shell  lime  on  our  light  lands  here.  Do  this  for  two, 
three  or  four  years  on  fallows,  and  I  will  guarantee  a  large  increase 
in  both  wheat  and  corn  crops. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WIRE-GRASS— HOW  I  GOT  RID  OF  IT. 

BY    WILLIAM    W.    FINNEY,    POWHATAN. 

In  looking  over  a  back  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer — 
and,  by  the  by.  it  were  wise  and  profitable  for  the  farmer  frequently 
to  review  the  back  numbers  of  this  most  instructive  magazine — 
your  March  number  for  the  present  year — I  observe  that  Mr.  W.  C. 
Cocke,  of  Columbia,  Ya..  asks  how  wire-grass  mav  be  exterminated. 

Hoping  that  it  may  be  of  service,  I  am  led  to  narrate  my  expe- 
rience in  combatting  and  overcoming  this  pest. 

So  troublesome  had  it  become  in  my  garden — a  garden  of  some 
thirty  years'  standing  and  something  less  than  an  acre  in  extent — 
that  I  determined,  about  five  years  since,  to  abandon  the  spot  and 
to  make  a  garden  elsewhere.  In  truth,  the  evil  had  grown  to  such 
magnitude,  that  I  had  but  little  choice  in  the  matter.  Every  inch  of 
the  ground  was  literally  matted  with  the  grass,  and  in  the  walks  it 
grew  often  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet  and  "as  thick  as 
the  hairs  on  a  dog's  back" — a  hydra-headed  monster  that  came  the 
more  the  more  we  dug  it  up. 

Having  reduced  it  to  the  "ranks"  and  relegated  it  to  the  farm 
proper,  I  had  this  lot  flushed  the  latter  part  of  winter,  intending  to 
list  it  in  May  for  tobacco.  My  plants  failing,  I  determined  to  put 
the  lot  in  turnips.     After  replowing  ODce,  or  perhaps  twice,  to  keep 
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down  the  weeds,  I  had  the  land  listed,  early  in  August,  in  beds  three 
feet  apart,  putting  a  moderate  amount  of  good  stable  manure  in  the 
drill.  On  these  lists  the  turnip  seeds  of  the  White  Globe  variety 
were  lightly  sown;  and  the  plants,  coming  up  well,  were  thinned  to 
about  eight  inches.  The  crop  was  plowed  several  times,  I  cannot 
recall  how  many,  and  the  result  was  seven  hundred  measured  bushels 
of  the  finest  turnips  I,  or  any  one,  ever  saw;  some  of  them  weigh- 
ing over  seven  pounds.  The  following  spring  the  lot,  again  mode- 
rately fertilized,  was  planted  in  tobacco,  making  a  crop  that  averaged 
less  than  three  plants  to  the  pound,  and  which  would  have  weighed 
more  had  they  been  planted  a  fortnight  sooner.  As  it  was  they 
were  all  large  plants;  one  measuring,  I  remember,  twenty -seven 
inches  in  width  by  forty-six  inches  in  length  !  The  crop  received 
about  the  usual  amount  of  plowing  and  of  hoe  work.  In  October 
the  land  was  seeded  to  wheat,  along  with  clover,  orchard  grass  and 
tall  meadow  oat  grass.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  thirty  bushels. 
The  following  year  there  was,  and  every  year  since  has  been,  a  splen- 
did growth  of  clover  and  grass  combined,  from  which  many  tons  of 
excellent  hay  have  been  cut — to  say  nothing  of  the  colts  and  calves 
and  milch  cows  that  have  thriven  thereon.  Not  a  sprig  nor  a  speck 
of  tvire-g^ass  has  been  seen  in  that  Jot  from  the  day  the  turnips  were 
removed  until  now. 

Such  being  the  facts  in  the  case — and  facts  they  are,  sirs,  despite 
your  smile  of  incredulity  (a  smile  I've  seen  before  on  the  ugly  phizes 
of  other  doubting  Thomases)  regarding  the  leaf  of  tobacco — these 
being  the  facts,  it  remains  only  to  determine  the  time  in  those  va- 
rious operations  at  which  the  grass  disappeared,  and  to  assign,  if  pos- 
sible, the  true  cause  of  that  disappearance. 

I  observed,  that  with  each  successive  plowing  after  the  turnips 
came  up,  and  more  decidedly  so  as  these  increased  in  size,  there  was 
a  sensible  diminution  in  the  amount  of  wire-grass,  until,  at  or  near 
the  time  of  gathering  the  crop,  there  was  none  to  be  seen. 

Now,  was  this  disappearance  due  to  the  plowing  or  to  some  subtle 
influence  in  the  turnip?  To  the  latter,  I  ween;  for  at  the  least, 
equally  thorough  and  equally  frequent  plowings  had  again  and  again 
been  given  in  the  long  course  of  garden  culture  without  any  such 
result.  To  my  mind  it  is  plain  that  it  was  the  turnip  that  "cooked 
the  goose"  for  that  grass — the  turnip,  etpraterea  nihil. 

I  may  mention,  as  in  some  sort  a  coincidence,  that  about  the  time 
I  first  came  to  this  conclusion,  I  chanced  to  see  in  a  magazine — by 
the  way,  your  own  valuable  magazine  again  (see  what  those  miss  who 
fail  to  subscribe  to  it!) — an  article  from  the  pen  of  a  Virginian,  Mr. 
Franklin,  I  think,  detailing  his  experience  in  subduing  wire-grass 
and  ascribing  his  success  to  a  crop  of  turnips.  I  remember  that 
this  article  tended  to  confirm  at  the  time  my  previously  formed  opinion 
on  the  subject. 

As  it  is  altogether  a  better  and  more  comprehensive  article  than 
this,  I  would  recommend  its  perusal  to  Mr.  Cocke.  It  will  serve.  I 
think,  to  convince  him,  as  the  present  article  perhaps  may  not,  that 
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if  be  will  cultivate  turnips  on  any  land  infested  with  wire-grass — 
having  first  made  it  ricb  enougb  to  produce  a  good  crop — he  will 
soon  attain  to  the  "consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  for." 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND. 

BY    "BXTHER    GLEN,"    CAROLINE. 

How  often  is  the  murmur  heard  at  the  present  day  of  "over  sup- 
ply'"— too  much  of  every  thing:  the  farmers  complain  that  there  is 
too  much  corn,  too  much  wheat,  too  much  tobacco,  too  much  cotton. 
The  manufacturer  complains  that  there  are  too  many  factories  and 
too  many  manufactured  articles  thrown  upon  the  markets.  The 
merchants  and  traders  complain  that  there  is  too  much  idleness  and 
indolence  and  too  much  law-making.  The  politician  complains  that 
there  is  too  much  debt  and  too  much  labor  for  the  dear  people.  The 
farmers  say  vfhat  is  the  use  of  my  raising  corn,  wheat,  cotton  and 
tobacco  ?  I  cannot  sell  them  after  I  make  them,  or,  they  do  not  re- 
pay me  for  the  time,  labor  atid  outlay  expended  upon  them.  The 
manufacturers  and  merchants  also  sav  the  times  are  hard,  nothing 
remunerates;  the  profits  of  trade  and  factories  are  so  small  that 
there  is  no  use  of  putting  forth  their  efforts  or  strength,  as  nothing 
pays  now.  Few,  indeed,  ever  ask  themselves  the  question,  What  is 
the  use  of  living?  Or  why  are  things  as  they  are  ?  To  which,  if  an 
answer  was  sought  by  all  indolent  croakers,  possibly  many  could  and 
would  work  quietly  along  and  be  willing  to  receive  small  remunera- 
tion and  be  thankful  that  their  affairs  are  not  worse  than  they  are. 
"W  e  all  believe  that  the  supply  is  greater  than  the  demand,  both  in 
agricultural  produce  and  manufactured  articles  ;  but  what  of  that  ! 
Does  it  not  signify  a  prosperous  nation?  Does  it  not  show  an  active 
and  industrious  people  with  good  lands,  and  an  abundance  of  crude 
materials  which  have  been  wrought  up?  Does  it  not  show  that  we,  as 
a  people,  have  strength  to  maintain  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  able 
to  live  within  ourselves  ?  The  over-supply  of  every  thing  ought  to 
be  a  cause  of  rejoicing  rather  than  a  cause  for  murmuring.  Because 
every  man  does  not  make  money  as  fast  as  he  wishes,  he  says  it  is 
hard  times,  and  we  see  all  of  our  inhabitants  well  fed  and  comforta- 
bly clothed.  Still,  they  say  it  is  hard  times,  because  they  cannot  sell 
any  thing  for  what  they  think  it  is  worth;  and  do  not  think  or  know 
that  there  is  an  advantage  set  over  against  that ;  that  if  you  cannot 
sell  any  thing  for  your  price,  you  can  buy  any  thing  at  your  own 
price;  and  it  very  forcibly  impresses  many  of  us  that  the  masses  of 
the  people,  generally,  are  much  more  benefited,  when  you  can  sell 
nothing  for  your  own  price  and  can  buy  everything  at  your  own 
pt  Le,  than  when  you  can  sell  everything  and  can  buy  nothing. 

Many  of  us  know  that  in  the  winter  of  1864-5  we  could  buy 
nothing,  but  could  sell  anything  for  a  fabulous  price,  and  how  much 
misery  and  suffering  we  had. 
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We  should  all  read  more  frequently  a  book  of  ancient  lore,  which 
treats  a  little  on  Egyptian  history,  giving  an  account  "that  once 
upon  a  time,"  when  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  flat  lands  bordering 
the  river  Nile,  brought  forth  abundantly  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion, the  supoly  soon  became  greater  than  the  demand.  So  much 
was  produced  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  could  sell  nothing.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  there  was  many  a  croaker  there  at  that  time  who 
complained  that  they  could  sell  nothing,  and  who  would,  if  they 
could,  have  had  a  decree  or  edict  issued,  prohibiting  the  cultivation 
of  corn,  or  of  prohibiting  the  lands  from  producing  so  much.  I  ex- 
pect many  of  the  grumblers  of  the  present  day  are  very  much  like 
the  Egyptians  were  at  that  time — careless  of  the  blessings  of  Provi- 
dence. The  same  book  tells  us  that  there  was  an  account  set  over 
against  the  seven  years  of  great  plenty,  and  the  demand  became 
greater  than  the  supply,  and  these  same  Egyptians  could  sell  every- 
thing, but  could  buy  nothing;  they  even  sold  their  lands  and  them- 
selves for  slaves,  but  could  buy  nothing.  Now,  which  was  the  most 
desirable  state  of  those  Egyptians,  when  they  could  sell  nothing  and 
could  buy  anything  at  their  own  price,  or  when  they  could  sell 
everything  and  could  buy  nothing?  We  are  told  that  history  re- 
peats itself,  and  may  we  not  be  much  profited  by  the  experience  of  the 
past.  We  can,  at  least,  learn  to  be  content  with  such  things  as  a  mu- 
nificent Providence  bestows  upon  us,  especially  when  it  is  beyond  our 
power  to  make  it  otherwise.  The  agricultural  statistitian  of  the 
government  informs  us  that  we  are  often  only  a  few  weeks  from 
famine  in  this  promising  land;  that  often  the  supply  of  grain  on 
hand  just  before  the  new  crops  come  in,  is  very  limited;  not  more 
than  enough  to  last  the  inhabitants  for  a  few  weeks.  Now,  suppose 
a  universal  blight  should  take  place  in  the  grain  crops  just  before 
harvesting,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  We  read  that  such 
blights  did  take  place  once  in  Egypt,  producing  entire  failure  in  all 
the  crops.  It  was  unexpected,  and  had  never  been  the  case  there 
before.  It  is  said  that  it  was  for  the  punishment  of  their  high  na- 
tional crimes  that  such  calamities  were  brought  upon  them.  Very 
true,  and  other  nations  need  punishment  for  their  many  crimes,  and 
many  nations  have  been  punished  for  their  crimes  by  war,  pestilence 
aud  famine.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  been  punished  by  war  and  by 
pestilence,  and  may  we  not  at  least  anticipate  the  future  by  the  past. 
Peace  and  plenty  will  not  always  crown  our  labors. 

Nationalities  and  corporations  have  no  souls  to  punish  here- 
after; they  must  be  punished  in  time;  they  will  be  brought  to  a 
sense  of  their  evil  by  providential  calamities,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
nation,  as  a  class,  are  the  only  class,  and  the  proper  ones,  to  alleviate 
and  smooth  down  the  harshness  and  sufferings  that  must  arise  from 
any  unforeseen  national  calamity.  The  farmer,  for  self-preservation, 
must  not  refuse  to  make  a  good  crop  if  he  can  this  year,  be- 
cause he  has  on  hand,  unsold  and  unconsumed,  all  of  his  last 
year's  crops,  but  live  and  let  live.  Work  again  this  year,  if  for 
nothing  better  than  furnishing  labor  for  your  hirelings.     The  hire- 
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ling;  should  live,  and  ought  not  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  and  we 
know  not  how  long  the  present  profusion  in  agricultural  products  are 
going  to  last.  And  provision  must  be  made  for  our  increasing  popu- 
lation. Our  country  (Virginia  and  the  South)  will  soon  have  great 
additions  to  her  population,  both  in  agriculturists  and  mechanics  and 
manufacturers.  From  all  indications  there  will  be  many  agriculturists 
from  Europe  (since  the  settlement  of  the  Virginia  debt  questioi. 
settle  in  Virginia,  and  many  of  them  will  be  high-grade  farmers. 
There  will  also  be  horr.es  of  manufacturers  and  artisans  from  the 
Northern  States  and  Europe  who  will  settle  in  Virginia  and  the 
South,  and  many  of  our  now  secluded  hamlets  will  become  thriving 
manufacturing  towns,  thereby  bringing  a  market  for  our  over-supply, 
even  to  our  doors.  It  seems  plain  that  the  most  hopeful  results  of 
prosperity  are  inevitable  for  our  country,  on  account  of  the  many 
natural  advantages  it  possesses.  Our  Virginia  soils  and  climate  are 
such  as  the  agriculturist  desires.  Prominent  men  from  across  the 
waters  have  tested  them,  and  given  them  a  good  report.  Our  moun- 
tains and  valleys  are  heaving  up  with  mines  of  every  description  of 
the  richest  qualities,  which  have  also  been  tested  by  men  of  sense 
and  capacity :  improvements  in  transportation  and  communication 
have  made  rapid  strides  ;  the  facilities  for  transporting  manufactured 
articles  are  much  better  than  for  transporting  the  raw  or  crude  ma- 
terial. Consequently,  the  factories  will  go  to  the  mines  and  not  the 
mines  to  the  factories,  and  wherever  any  very  valuable  minerals  are 
found,  there  will  grow  up  flourishing  factories  to  utilize  such  mine- 
rals, and  sl  home  marker  will  soon  be  established  for  most  of  our  agri- 
cultural products.  The  factories  mmt  come  to  the  beds  of  the  crude 
material,  to  wake  up  the  giants  of  the  mines.  The  powers  for  ma- 
chinery are  as  good  in  Virginia  as  they  are  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  materials  for  the  factories  are  more  abundant,  and  the  fields  are 
inviting  for  capitalists.  Now,  Virginia  farmers,  is  your  chance  to 
show  to  the  world  that  the  land  flows  with  milk  and  honey,  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  come  and  partake  of  it.  Make  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  breadstuff's  ;  let  your  fields  be  thickly  covered  with  rich  grass, 
and  your  pastures  teeming  with  fat  cattle  and  stock,  and  there  will 
soDn  be  a  guarantee  that  the  supply  will  not  be  long  waiting  for  the 
demand. 

Wealth  and  prosperity  are  before  us.  It  only  requires  industry, 
perseverance  and  economy  to  acquire  it.  Choose,  now,  if  you  will 
accept  it;  or  had  you  rather  drag  out  a  miserable  existence  in  idle- 
ness and  complaining  of  hard  times,  bad  laws  and  bad  government? 


The  reason  which  can  be  reasoned,  is  not  the  Eternal  Reaso1).  The 
name  which  can  be  named,  is  not  from  the  Eternal  Name.  Man 
takes  his  law  from  the  earth  :  earth  takes  its  law  from  heaven  : 
heaven  takes  its  law  from  reason  ;  reason  takes  its  law  from  within 
itself.  Use  the  light  to  guide  you  home  to  its  own  brightness. —  I 
Tae,  Chi>. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

STATE  REFORM. 

BY    DR.    C.    R.    CULLER,    HANOVER. 

It  is  every  one's  duty  to  himself,  his  neighbor,  his  country,  to  do 
right  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  though  it  may  be  apparently  op- 
posed to  self-interest.  The  best  interest  of  every  one  ought  to  co- 
incide with  rectitude  of  character,  and  if  all  persons  were  governed 
by  this  rule  of  right,  nations  would  find  all  their  laws  framed  to  the 
benefit  of  themselves,  and  progress  in  everything  would  be  visible. 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  The  wheels  of  progress  are 
clogged  with  impediments,  and  there  are  always  factions  to  oppose 
everything  not  running  in  the  old  grooves.  This  is  especially  the 
case  where  the  self-interest  of  the  few  are  opposed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  many;  and  oftentimes  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  are  set  aside  by  designing  legislator?. 

In  this  country,  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  without 
injury  to  any,  should  be  the  rule  of  proceedings,  and  the  people 
must  be  educated  to  this  idea.  If  reforms  are  wanted,  they  must 
commence,  and  continue,  in  efforts  to  accomplish  the  desired  objects. 
In  private  matters  this  is  done,  but  in  public  matters  the  people  leave 
everything  to  the  hap-hazard  chances  of  the  uncertain  future.  The  old 
rule  of  having  anything  done  right,  it  must  be  attended  to,  not  pre- 
tended to,  is  a  good  one  ;  and  if  the  best  men  were  sent  to  the  Legisla- 
ture with  definite  objects  in  view,  some  progress  could  be  made.  In  this 
State  public  affairs  have  improved  in  many  respects,  but  could  be  more 
so  if  the  community  were  intelligent  and  united.  Before  the  war 
the  slave-holding  class  could  control  the  illiterate,  but  since  that  time 
the  incubus  of  the  colored  population,  added  to  the  illiterates  of  the 
whites,  prove  a  controlling  power  in  the  elections,  and  the  natural 
result  is  bad  laws  continued  and  good  ]aws  wanting  in  the  statute 
books. 

Other  States  show  progress,  and  some  of  the  new  States  are  not 
tied  down  by  the  laws  of  the  Medea  which  never  change,  but  are 
adapting  their  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  For  instance,  Mis- 
souri, in  her  new  Constitution,  makes  all  corporations  subject  to  leg- 
islative control.  Were  this  law  every  where,  the  vast  railroad  cor- 
porations would  be  compelled  to  act  justly  in  charging  for  freight 
and  passenger  transportation,  instead  of  requiring  local  travel  and 
freights  to  pay  unjust  discriminations.  The  building  up  of  the  large 
cities  by  transporting  Western  produce  under  cost,  is  a  heavy  tax 
upon  the  intervening  States,  and  should  not  be  allowed.  To  effect 
this  object,  no  legislator  should  be  allowed  free  tickets  or  be  bribed 
in  any  other  way,  if  legislation  could  prevent  it. 

The  States  of  Texas  and  California  have  in  part  abolished  una- 
nimity of  juries,  and  this  is  a  great  step  in  advance.  Added  to  this, 
California  requires  every  judge  to  clear  his  court  docket  in  ninety 
days,  before  he  can  draw  his  pay,  and   the  faithful  carrying  out  of 
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this  law  will  revolutionize  the  courts  of  law.  Chancery  will  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  justice  allowed  to  settle  disputes,  instead  of 
time  and  money  combining  against  her.  This  State  has  also  required 
in  her  Constitution  all  banks  of  every  kind  to  secure  depositors  by 
the  property  of  the  directors,  and  when  the  law  is  amended  to  the 
liole  amount  deposited  shall  be  secured  by  real  t . 
the  opportunities  for  the  robbery  of  depositors  will 
be  removed.  The  poll-tax  has  also  been  increased  to  two  dollars, 
before  voting  or  sending  children  to  school.  Other  reforms  have 
been  made,  and  when  Virginia  has  adopted  these  laws,  there  will  be 
a  decided  progress  in  correcting  the  old  abuses  of  bygone  days. 
The  people  of  this  State  need  every  dollar  they  work  for,  and  if 
they  could  be  interested  in  matters  touching  .the 

nex:  L   _•  -  aid  be  the  best  since  the  war.     It  remains  to  be 

-  ether  this  State  is  to  continue  retrograding  behind  the  bal- 
ance of  the  Union,  and  political  influence  dwindling  down  to  ins  .- 
nificance. 

The  question  to  every  one  should  be  whether  the  inl  f  the 

mass  of  the  people  are  to  be  laid  aside  and  the  people  to  be  harrassed 
and  divided  on  qn  -  already  settled.     The  opportunities  of  the 

present  time  for  v  -  .•_•  slation  call  for  prompt  action,  and  none  but 
the  best  citizens  should  be  selected  for  Legislative  honors.  If  Vir- 
ginia is  to  improve,  her  pi  g  jss  must  u  ise  from  state  and  not  from 
national  legislation,  and  I  this  end  her  law-givers  should  be  se- 
lected. Politicians,  as  a  class,  can  be  over,  and  the  choice 
of  the  people  should  be  heard  without  delay. 


[For  The  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RIVERSIDE  FARM  PAPERS— No.  5. 

BY    CAPTAIX    F.    GUT,    CHESTERFIELD. 

We:  Rye. — In  this  article  I  would  like  to  ask  some  few 

questions,  and  beg  some  of  our  practical  farmers  to  answer  them  in 
the  October  number.  What  quantity  of  wheat  was  sown  per  acre, 
and  if  by  drill  or  broadcast 

rded,  and  the  yield  per  acre? 

What  fertilizer  was  used,  if  any.  and  how  much  per  acre  ? 

What  kind  of  green  fallow  used,  if  any  : 

la  it  best  to  roll  after  a  pea  fallow  before  drilling  in  the  wheat  or 
aftei 

re  questions  that  concern  a  large  number  of  farmers,  es- 
pecially those  who  ar  in  experienced;  and  what  better  can 
we  do  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  than  by  exchanging  ideas  with 
each  other.  One  mans  experience  may  prevent  some  one  from  com- 
mitting an  error  that  might  injure  him  pecuniarily  very  much. 

I  -wed  the  German  -  neat  last  fall  at  the  rate  of  one  and 

one-half  bushels  per  acre  on  a  dark,  loamy  soil;  no  fertilizer  used, 
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and  following  a  millet  crop  ;  it  was  drilled  in.  We  intended  only 
one  and  a  quarter  bushels  per  acre,  but  the  gauge  to  the  drill  did  not 
work  well,  and  we  found  we  had  sowed  twenty-five  bushels  on  sixteen 
acres,  and  we  made  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.  We  might  have 
done  as  well  or  better  with  less  sown;  but  I  can't  say.  I  have  been 
surprised  of  late  to  hear  some  farmers  say  they  prefer  broadcast  sow- 
ing and  draororing  in,  to  drilling.  I  have  often  noticed  on  lands  sown 
broadcast,  that  after  the  first  rain  you  could  see  about  one-half  the 
grain  on  top  the  ground,  to  be  eaten  by  birds,  &c.  I  prefer  the  drill 
for  manv  reasons.  It  puts  the  grain  in  a  more  uniform  depth,  and 
all  of  it' is  hid,  and  then  it  allows  more  room  for  the  grain  to  tiller 
and  wrow.  I  sowed  peas  on  an  oat  stubble  as  soon  as  the  drouth 
was  over  for  wheat,  and  they  are  up  and  growing  finely  at  this  date. 
August  12th.  When  I  fallow  them  in,  I  shall  put  on  from  twenty  to 
thirty  bushels  of  gas  lime  and  drag,  and  then  drill  in  the  wheat.  I 
am  trying  crops  of  spring  oats  and  peas,  before  sowing  wheat,  to  kill 
out  onions,  and  find  the  plan  to  succeed  very  well.  Where  the 
onions  are  very  bad,  two  crops  of  spring  oats  will  almost  entirely 
destroy  them. 

Rye. — Having  had  a  severe  drouth,  and  thereby  shortening  our 
forage  crops  greatly,  what  is  best  to  be  done?  It  is  too  late  to  raise 
crops  this  fall,  except  turnips,  of  which  I  have  planted  largely,  and 
I  propose  sowing  rye,  to  come  in  as  a  green  forage  in  the  spring.  It 
can  be  cut  first  in  the  latter  part  of  April  or  May  1st  and  twice  after, 
and  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  has  any  idea  what  a  large  quantity 
of  feed  can  be  made  from  a  few  acres  of  good,  rich  land  :  it  is  also 
very  good  for  horses  and  cattle,  especially  for  milch  cows,  increasing 
the  flow  of  milk  more  than  most  any  other  feed. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

FRUITS  OF  VIRGINIA. 

BY  DR.  THOMAS  PQLLARD,  HENRICO. 

In  a  previous  No.  of  this  journal  (December,  I  believe)  the  writer 
gave  a  list  of  the  fruits  he  thought  best  adapted  to  Middle  and 
Lower  Virginia,  promising,  in  a  future  number,  to  give  some  fur- 
ther remarks  on  the  subject,  and  some  explanation  of  the  reason  of 
this  choice.  Some  comments  had  been  given  on  apples  and  peaches 
and  plums.  A  trial  of  the  "Wild  Goose  Plum"  was  advised,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  "curculio."  It  is,  however, 
probably  an  inferior  fruit,  with,  perhaps,  a  thick  skin,  which  may  be 
the  cause  of  its  being  less  attacked  by  the  "little  Turk,"  as  it  has  been 
called.  This  insect'  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  culture  of  this  de- 
lightful fruit,  and  can  be  only  destroyed  by  sudden  jarring  of  the  tree 
bv  a  mallet  of  wood,  used  as  soon  as  the  fruit  forms,  to  be  repeated,  for 
weeks  daily,  through  most  of  April,  May  and  June — the  two  last 
months  more  particularly.  A  sheet  must  be  spread  under  the  tree, 
and  the  insect  caught  upon   it  must  be  killed.     Coops  of  chickens, 
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placed  under  the  trees,  too,  are  said  to  be  effectual  in  destroying 
many  of  these  curculios.  This  is,  however,  more  effectual  probably 
by  destroying  them  as  they  fall,  in  July  and  last  of  June,  with  the 
fruit  they  have  stung,  and  preventing  their  development  into 
"beetles,"  which  would  lay  their  eggs  on  the  fruit  the  next  year. 

With  regard  to  peaches,  it  was  remarked  that  peaches  raised  from 
the  stone  were  believed  to  be  more  hardy  and  long-lived.  A  con- 
firmation of  this  has  been  observed  the  past  season  in  different  sec- 
tions. In  the  ''Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture"  for  May 
and  June,  several  observers  have  noted  this  fact.  The  report  from 
King  George,  Va.,  says:  '"There  was  ice  on  the  morning  of  May 
1st.  There  are  no  peaches  on  the  grafted  trees,  but  many  on  seed- 
lings." Halifax:  "Nearly  all  the  peaches  killed.  Only  seedlings 
escaped  the  frost."  Another  reporter  from  King  George  says  ; 
"The  best  grafted  varieties  killed  by  frost,  but  the  old  seedlings  are 
full  of  fruit."  Texas,  Washington  county :  "All  grafted  and  im- 
ported fruit  trees  completely  failing.  Seedlings  will  generally 
ear." 

An  objection  has  been  made  to  planting  the  stones  of  peaches, 
that  they  will  not  reproduce  their  like.  We  know  that  they  will, 
with  few  exceptions.  We  have  raised  a  good  many  in  this  way,  and 
have  never  been  disappointed  :  and  we  have  observed  others  raised 
in  this  way  by  different  parties  with  success.  We  advise,  therefore, 
that  peaches  should  be  more  raised  in  this  way  than  they  now  are. 
We  see  no  reason  also  why  peaches  raised  from  stones  from  grafted 
or  budded  trees  should  not  produce  their  like — for  the  original 
stock  does  not  impart  to  the  graft  its  qualities,  for  we  observe  the 
fruit  comes  entirely  like  the  tree  from  which  the  graft  is  taken  ; 
and,  moreover,  the  graft  undoubtedly  modifies  the  original  stock, 
for  we  have  observed  all  the  roots  of  the  same  variety  of  apple  to 
be  shaped  and  formed  alike,  no  matter  from  what  sort  of  apple  the 
seed  was  obtained  which  grew  the  stock.  For  instance,  the  roots  of 
all  "Lady  Apple"  trees  are  all  alike;  so  of  the  ''Limber  Twig," 
the  "Winesap,"  &c,  so  that  an  observant  person  can  generally  tell 
the  kind  of  apple  tree  from  the  roots.  This  is  mentioned  because 
there  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  stone  of  a  grafted  peach  will  not 
produce  its  like.  We  are  not  certain  it  will  do  so  as  constantly  as 
that  from  those  originally  grown  from  the  stone,  but  we  believe  it 
will.  As  regards  the  value  of  the  peach  crop  in  this  latitude  for 
marketing,  we  think  it  is  of  little  value.  It  is  so  frequently  killed 
by  frost  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  It  is  a  perishable  fruit,  and 
cannot  be  held  over,  and  the  quantity  raised  in  the  United  States  is 
so  large  that  the  markets  are  easily  glutted. 

As  regards  pears,  we  expressed  our  preference  for  particular 
varieties  in  a  former  article,  and  recommended  the  planting  of 
Standards  greatly  in  preference  to  Dwarfs.  There  are  some  kinds 
of  pears  more  liable  to  blight  than  others.  Why,  it  is  hard  to  say, 
unless,  possibly,  there  is  some  difference  in  the  sap-conducting  ves- 
sels— perhaps  smaller  in  calibre  or  more  delicate  in   texture,  and 
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more  easily  ruptured.  These  kinds  are  principally  Bartlett,  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Belle  Lucrative,  and  perhaps  Virgalieu  or  White  Doyenne, 
and  some  others.  The  "Duchess"  and  "Seckel"  are  found  particu- 
larly free  from  blight.  There  are  some  pears  frequently  planted  in 
this  latitude  that,  we  think,  had  better  be  omitted. — among  them 
"Vicar  of  Winkfield"  and  "Louis  Bonne  de  Jersey."  The  former 
does  not  succeed  here,  and  is  of  a  coarse,  indifferent  quality  ;  and  the 
latter,  though  bearing  well,  of  inferior  quality  and  very  indifferent 
appearance. 

There  are  many  theories  to  account  for  pear  blight.  We  do  not 
think  it  probable  that  the  one  advocated  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  Re- 
port, is  the  correct  one.  We  have  an  orchard,  the  two  lower  rows 
of  which  extend  to  moist  land,  near  a  branch,  not  decidedly  wet.  It 
has  been  drained,  but  not  with  entire  success.  On  these  rows  we 
had  less  blight  three  years  ago  (when  we  lost  thirty-six  trees  by 
blight)  than  on  the  high  land— losing  only  one  tree  and  partly  an- 
other on  the  low  land.  In  this  portion  were  planted  Doyenne  d'Ete, 
Clapp's  Favorite  and  Seckel.  On  the  higher  land,  Bartlett,  Belle 
Lucrative,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Lcuis  Bonne  de  Jersey  and  Duchess. 
A  pear  orchard  will  be  found  planted  near  Richmond,  on  the  exten- 
sion of  Main  and  Cary  streets,  by  Mr.  Call,  embracing  several 
acres.  ^  That  portion  touching  Cary  street  is  on  decidedly  moist 
land — it  might  be  called  wet  land — scarcely  at  all  drained.  We  ex- 
amined the  orchard  a  short  time  since,  and  found  very  few  trees 
missing  in  this  portion — not  more  than  might  be  expected"  to  be  miss- 
ing in  any  other  orchard  from  ordinary  causes.  On  the  upper, 
drier  portion,  we  also  found  a  few  missing  places,  not  less,  we  are 
sure,  than  on  the  lower  land  We  were  informed  by  the  gentleman 
(Mr.  Brown)  who  afterwards  purchased  this  place,  that  his  orchard 
had  never  been  much  affected  by  blight,  and  one  part  no  more  than 
the  other.  It  has  been  found  by  accurate  observers  that  a  late,  wet, 
warm  fall,  producing  late,  extra  growth,  is  very  apt  to  be  followed 
next  spring  and  summer  by  blight.  Some  fruit-grower,  I  forget 
who,  pointed  out  in  the  fall,  to  a  friend,  the  trees  which  would  have 
blight  the  next  year.  The  fall  had  been  such  as  described,  and  the 
extra  growth  produced,  particularly  in  some  trees,  and  the  prophecy 
was  correct.  (On  examination,  we  find  this  is  from  "Downing  on 
Insects.")  This  report  we  saw  in  some  of  the  agricultural  journals — 
we  think  the  Country  Gentleman. 

Prof.  Brainard,  in  a  paper  read  last  year  before  the  Potomac 
Fruit-growers'  Association,  says,  in  explanation  of  pear  blight,  that 
heat  and  cold,  in  sudden  variations,  have  much  to  do  in  causing 
this  disease.  Cold  producing  contraction,  and  then  heat  causing 
sudden  expansion,  or  vice  versa,  first  the  heat  and  then  the  cold,  pro- 
duces rupture  of  the  minute  cells  which  exist  in  the  green  and  ten- 
der portions  of  the  tree.  A  putrefactive  condition  follows,  which 
gives  rise  to  fungoid  growth.  He  says:  "In  the  spring  of  1875,  in 
Ohio  and  the  Lake  Shore  fruit  region,  after  the  trees  had  put  forth 
leaves,  a  sudden   fall  of  temperature  from  summer  heat  to  12°  to 
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15°F.  below  freezing  point,  killed  nearly  every  pear  tree  in  that 
extensive  fruit  region."  He  savs  be  found  the  disease  exactlv  sim- 
ilar  to  blight.  He  subjected  a  vigorous  branch  of  a  pear  tree  to  ar- 
tificial heat  of  10SCF.  for  20  minutes,  and  produced  a  condition  sim- 
ilar to  blight.  A  temperature  of  95 "F..  he  says,  is  dangerous,  and 
100°F.  and  upwards  is  disastrous.  He  savs.  pear  trees  planted  on 
southern  exposures  are  more  liable  to  blight  than  those  on  northern, 
and  instances  the  case  of  two  gentlemen,  one  planting  on  northern 
and  the  other  on  southern  exposure.  Those  on  the  southern  exposure 
suffered  much  more  than  those  on  northern  exposure. 

Dr.  Brainard  advises:  Pear  orchards  should  be  planted  on 
the  northern  exposure,  and  be  headed  low.  This  looks  verv 
much  like  a  confirmation  of  the  theory  -of  late  growth  produc- 
ing tender  condition  of  the  sap  vessels  and  bark,  superadded 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  the  explanation  of  pear  blight. 
We  have  tried,  for  two  seasons,  the  lime  and  sulphur  appli- 
cation to  pear  trees,  as  advised  by  the  Experimental  Gardener  of  the 
government,  near  Washington.  We  have  had  but  little  blight  these 
two  seasons,  but  then  there  has  been  but  little  blight  through  the 
country  for  two  years,  and  it  will  require  further  test  as  to  the  value 
of  the  application.  We  have  also  tried  (last  summer)  on  a  very  bad 
blighted  pear,  the  remedy  recommended  of  linseed  oil,  applied  on 
the  bark.  It  is  too  early  to  see  the  result,  which  will  not  be  known 
until  next  spring,  but  we  have  not  much  faith  in  it. 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  pears,  the  expe- 
rience of  fruit-raisers  is  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  former. 
We  know  of  two  nurserymen  who  have  started  large  pear  orchards, 
and  they  have  planted  standards.  The  dwarf  is  short-lived  and 
verv  casilv  broken  off"  bv  winds  and  slight  blows  of  the  swingletree. 
The  union  which  is  attempted  to  be  forced  between  the  pear  and 
quince  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  broken  surfaces  always  look  like 
decay.  In  a  storm,  last  summer,  we  lost  thirteen  dwarfs  by  the 
wind,  and  not  one  standard.  The  claimed  advantage  for  the  dwarfs 
have  verv  little  reality.  Early  bear:  g  ia  the  one  most  prominent. 
The  Bartlett  standard  will  bear  as  early  as  any  of  the  dwarfs,  and 
perhaps  this  is  the  case  with  some  others.  Then,  early  bearing  is 
not  very  desirable,  for.  if  permitted,  it  frequently  ruins  the  tree,  or 
makes  it  unproductive  for  years  afterwards.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
"Duchess."  as  a  dwarf,  is  of  better  quality.  This,  we  think,  is  very 
doubtful,  and  is  not  proved. 

We  believe  that  an  acre  of  standards  is  worth  much  more  than  an 
acre  of  dwarfs,  and  while  the  dwarf  soon  attains  its  maximum  of 
bearing,  the  standard  goes  on  improving  for  years.  It  is  astonishing 
to  see  how  much  a  grown  standard  pear  tree  will  sometimes  bear. 
I  remember  two,  when  a  boy,  which  furnished  more  pears  than  all 
the  whites  and  blacks  could  consume  on  a  tolerably  good  sized  farm. 
The  standard  blooms  later  in  the  season  than  the  dwarf,  and  is  there- 
fore less  apt  to  be  killed  by  the  frost.  This  is  a  great  advantage. 
We  observed  this,  the  last  season  very  plainly,  and  the  dwarfs  were 
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much  more  killed  by  the  frost.  The  expectation  that  the  dwarf 
will  after  awhile  be  putting  out  root9  from  the  pear  stock,  and  ulti- 
mately become  a  standard,  is  rarely  realized,  and  when  it  occurs  the 
roots  are  few,  and  near  the  surface,  and  the  tree  scarcely  ever  be- 
comes a  true  standard. 

Of  grapes,  we  advise  "Concord,"  "Delaware,"  "Norton  Seedling" 
and  "Ives."     The  first  is  the  most  hardy  and  productive  raised  in 
this  latitude,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Norton,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  State.     It  is  as  hardy,  and  nearly,  or  quite  as  produc- 
tive as  the  Concord.   The  Concord  is  a  good  table  grape,  and  with  care 
has  made  very   good  wine.   In  this  respect  it  is  not  equal  to  Norton, 
which  is  the  great  wine  grape  for  Virginia.      The  Ives  is  valuable  for 
market  as  an  early  grape,  and  outsells  the  other  grapes  in  the  Rich- 
mond market,  on  this  account.     It  is  not  a  very  good  grape  for  eat- 
ing, but  will  make  very  fair  wine,  as  was  proved  by  Wm.  Buck,  who 
has  made  very  good  wine  from  it.     The  Delaware  is,  we  think,  the 
best  table  grape  raised  in  the  State,  except  those  raised  in  green- 
houses— cold  graperies.     It  is  not  a  good  bearer,  and  does  well  only 
on    good   red,  or  chocolate  land,   of  good  degree  of  fertility.     The 
"Clinton"   has   been    successfully  raised  here,   as  a   wine  grape — a 
French  gentleman  in  Hanover,  having  a  large  vineyard  of  this  grape, 
from  which  he  manufactures  some  very  excellent  wine.     The  "Rogers 
Hybrids,"  and  "Arnolds  Hybrids,"   have  been  tried  considerably, 
but  do  not  seem  to  succeed  well.     The  Rogers  No.  1  and  No.  4  are 
among  the  best  of  these,  but  they  do  not  bear  well,  and  we  believe 
this  is  the  case  with  all   of  them.     Most  of  them  are  large,  hand- 
some grapes,  and  good  for  the  table.     The  "Maxatawney"  is  an  ex- 
cellent eating  grape.     It  is  a  white  grape  and  showy,  but  does  not 
seem  hardy,  or  productive.     The  "Croton,"  an  excellent  white  grape, 
but  has   not  succeeded  well  here.        The    "Senasqua,"    raised    by 
the  same    gentleman    is  more  productive,  but    not  of  any    marked 
excellence.     The  "Scuppernong"  bears  very  poorly  in  Virginia.     It 
is  an  excellent  grape,  and  may  be  raised  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
use  of  a  family.     It  is  too  cold  here  for  it.     One  advantage  of  the 
Concord  not  noted  is,  its  easy  propagation  from  cuttings,  and  anyone 
in  this  way  may  soon  raise  as  many  as  he  will  want. 

Cherries  succeed  well  in  Virginia,  particularly  the  old  native  vari- 
eties, or  the  varieties  which  have  been  here  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  are  not  often  killed  by  the  frost.  The  old-fashioned  "May," 
and  "May  Duke,"  and  "Cluster,"  (or  early  Richmond)  and  Morello 
(for  preserving)  are  among  the  best.  The  "Black  Tartarian," 
"Wax,"  "Napoleon  Bigarreau,"  &c,  are  also  successfully  cultiva- 
ted. They  should  be  propagated  (as  we  are  informed  by  Wm.  Via, 
an  old  experienced  Virginia  nurseryman)  on  the  "cherry"  stock. 
On  the  "Mahaleb"  stock,  they  are  said  to  be  short  lived. 

We  have  indicated  which  of  the  Btraivberries  we  prefer.  We  think 
this  has  ceased  to  be  a  profitable  crop  in  Virginia.  This  has  been 
caused  by  over-production  and  their  being  put  in  the  northern  mar_ 
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kets  earlier  than  we  can  do  it,  by  Southern  producers  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  States. 

Raspberries  are  difficult  to  raise  in  this  latitude,  as  are  currants, 
both  being  injured  by  the  hot  weather,  particularly  the  latter.  They 
require  cool  land  and  northern  exposure,  and  sometimes  do  well 
shaded  by  a  fence  or  paling.  If  they  can  be  successfully  raised, 
they  may  be  made  profitable,  particularly  raspberries.  We  once  sold 
8225  worth  of  these  from  four-fifths  of  an  acre.  We  plant  "Clark," 
"Philadelphia,"  "Old  Antwerp"  and  "Mammoth  Cluster." 

Gooseberries  are  prolific  (particularly  "Houghton's  Seedling")  and 
may  be  made  moderately  profitable.  In  Scotland,  they  manufacture 
good  wine  from  them,  and  we  do  not  know  why  the  same  cannot  be 
done  here.  We  made  some  last  summer,  but  do  not  know  yet  how 
it  will  succeed.  (We  have  since  tried  it,  and  find  it  very  good  wine, 
except  rather  sweet — having  put  too  much  sugar,  viz. :  one  pound 
to  one  gallon  of  juice.  The  berries  were  very  ripe.  When  very  ripe 
we  should  think  one-half  pound,  or  at  most  three-fourths  pound 
enough.)     Currants,  we  know,  will  make  excellent  wine. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  RHODE  ISLAND  GREENING. 

BY    J.    FITZ,    ALBEMARLE, 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  Mr.  Thos. 
J.  Massie  reminds  us  that  we  did  not  say  quite  enough  about  the 
•'•Rhode  Island  Greening  apple"  in  our  article  in  the  November  num- 
ber of  that  journal.  "We  are  glad  to  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to 
this  fine  apple:*  and,  also  to  show  that  the  apple  he  calls  "Rhode 
Island  Greening"  is  the  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  alias  Albemarle 
Pippin  of  some.  We  believe  he  admits  this ;  but  how  he  should 
commit  the  error  of  confounding  the  t.vo,  is  unaccountable,  as  the 
'•Greening"  is  quite  distinct  from  either  of  the  Albemarle  Pippins, 
except  in  color  and  fine  appearance.  Perhaps  we  are  somewhat  to 
blame  for  this,  as  we  observe,  in  quoting  Downing,  we  gave  his  ac- 
count of  its  maturity  in  New  York  instead  of  our  own  in  Virginia. 
With  us,  this  is  not  a  winter  fruit  at  all,  but  matures  all  through 
October. 

The  tree  is  also  a  vigorous,  spreading  grower,  which  is  not  the 
case  generally  with  the  Albemarle  Pippins.  Mr.  M.  describes  his 
trees  as  being  "thrifty  and  well  grown."  Perhaps  they  arefV>o  much 
so  ;  but,  this  super-abundance  of  vigor  seldom  occurs  with  the  apple. 
If  the  excessive  vigor  of  his  trees  is  the  cause  of  their  barrenness, 
of  course  he  knows  the  remedy.  That  is,  to  encompass  the  tree 
with  a  narrow  ditch  two  feet  deep,  and,  say  from   eight  to   ten  feet 

*At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  in  Chicago,  the 
local  popularity  of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  was  expressed  by  the  vote  of  nine 
double  and  eight  single  stars. 
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(if  large  trees)  from  the  stem — use  a  sharp  spade.  This  root-pruning 
seldom  fails  to  put  trees  of  unwanted  vigor  into  bearing  condition 
by  reducing  supplies.  We  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Massie'g 
pippin*  should  be  so  liable  to  rot.  We  know  they  will  speck  when 
the  trees  are  grown  in  unsuitable  soils. 

Dr.  Charles  Brown,  of  Albemarle,  an  old  and  experienced  orch- 
ardist,  informed  us  that  with  him,  "The  Chestnut  Ridges  are  the 
home  of  the  pippins."  The  soil  of  thes«  ridges  he  did  not  describe. 
We  suppose  they  may  be  of  red  or  dark  soils. 

Now,  as  to  the  pippin  question,  the  American  Pomological  Society, 
at  its  session  in  Richmond  in  1871,  preferred  the  "Newtown  Pippin" 
as  the  standard  or  general  name,  and  the  Albemarle  Pippin  as  the 
local  name  of  the  same  apple;  but  made  no  distinction  between  the 
green  and  yellowish  varieties.  Mr.  Downing,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  the 
Richmond  Nurseries,  seem  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  name. 
The  Pomological  Society  gave  the  Newtown  Pippin  (Albemarle  Pip- 
pin)    *     *     for  the  Piedmont   region  of  Virginia  and  for  Kansas. 

We  recently  sent  a  sample  of  our  Albemarle  Pippins  to  Mr.  Down- 
ing, who  is  considered  high  authority;  and  his  answer  was,  "  These 
are  our  yellow  Xewtoicn  Pippins."  Many  persons  regard  these 
apples  as  bona  fide  Albemarle  Pippins.  We  believe  it  should  remain 
an  open  question — a  point  to  be  inquired  into. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer  ] 

INTERESTING   EXPERIENCES   IN    THE   CULTIVATION 
OF  WHEAT,  BEST  VARIETIES,  GRASSES,  FER- 
TILIZERS, &C,  &C. 

BY  A  NUMBER  OF  LEADING  FARMERS. 

Col.  S.  S.  Bradford,  Culpeper: 

I  have,  for  several  years  past,  sown  the  Fultz,  smooth  Amber  and 
Lancaster,  and  experimented  with  divers  kinds  sent  me  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  none  of  which  proved  sat- 
isfactory or  seemed  adapted  to  our  climate.  The  Lancaster  I  have 
been  induced  to  continue,  by  reason  of  its  popularity  with  the  millers 
and  its  higher  market  value,  but  it  has  almost  invariably  yielded 
about  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  Fultz  and  Amber,  and  I  think  I 
shall  not  sow  it  again.  My  present  year's  crop  of  wheat  averaged 
28i  bushels  per  acre,  and  had  not  one-third  of  it  been  Lancaster, 
would  have  exceeded  30  bushels.  Twelve  measured  acres,  the  best 
twelve  contiguous  acres  of  the  field,  averaged  43  bushels.  My 
wheat  has  no  cockle,  garlic,  rye,  oats  or  filth  in  it.  I  have  no  regular 
succession  of  fields  in  my  system  of  cultivation.  I  usually  select  for 
corn  the  field  that  affords  the  least  grass,  or  is  needing  improvement 
most.  It  is  plowed  in  the  fall,  as  deeply  as  practicable,  with  three- 
horss  plows,  the  depth  maintained  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  every 
inch  thoroughly  broken — the  slice  is  turned  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
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to  best  secure  the  ameliorating  effects  of  the  winter's  frosts  and 
snows.  Before  planting  corn  the  following  spring,  the  surface  is 
made  smooth  and  fine  by  harrowing,  and,  if  necessary,  rolling,  and 
is  kept  clean  and  light  by  constant  use  of  cultivators  until  the  crop 
is  laid  by.  The  following  year  the  land  is  again  plowed,  in  like  man- 
ner, for  oats.  The  ensuing  fall  it  is  broken  up  again,  with  same 
plows,  at  same  or  slightly  increased  depth,  and  with  utmost  pains  to 
have  the  whole  mechanical  preparation  for  wheat  thoroughly  and 
perfectly  done.  What  farm-yard  manure  I  have  is  carefully  scattered 
on  the  least  fertile  portions  of  the  field,  at  the  rate  of  4  to  6  four-horse 
wagon  loads  to  the  acre,  and  incorporated  with  the  surface  soil  by 
the  repeated  harrowings;  and  so  much  manure  as  I  can  make  in  my 
stock-barns  up  to  the  15th  March,  as  fast  as  made  is  spread  uniformly, 
at  same  rate,  on  the  least  promising  portions  of  the  wheat,  thus 
stable  manuring  lightly  about  one-third  of  the  field.  Over  the  whole 
field  finely  ground  raw  animal  bone,  of  guaranteed  purity,  is  sown 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  500  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  intermixed  with  the  surface  soil,  and  200  pounds  per  acre 
of  some  bone  or  some  ammoniated  superphosphate  is  applied  with  the 
seed  through  the  drill.  I  would  put  the  wheat  in  the  soil  at  a  uni- 
form depth  of  one-inch,  if  practicable.  One-half  gallon  of  timothy 
seed  per  acre  is  sown  after  the  drill.  Could  I  sow  wheat  with  impu- 
nity from  fly,  as  early  as  August,  I  would  use  a  half  bushel  seed  to 
the  acre.  From  10th  to  25th  September  I  would  use  three  pecks. 
I  find  it  most  convenient  and  safest  to  sow  between  25th  September 
and  10th  October,  and  I  sow  one  bushel  per  acre.  Later  than  loth 
October  I  would  sow  five  pecks,  increasing  the  quantity  of  seed  as 
the  season  advanced,  because  the  plant  would  have  less  time  to  grow 
and  become  well  rooted  before  frosts,  and  would,  consequently,  be 
more  liable  to  be  winter-killed.  Last  of  March  or  1st  of  April  I 
sow  and  harrow  in  one  gallon  of  clover  seed  and  a  half  to  a  bushel 
of  orchard  and  Randall  grass  seed  per  acre. 

Attorxey-Genekal  Jas  G.  Field,  Albemarle: 
My  farm  is  2i  miles  southwest  of  Gordonsville.  The  arable  por- 
tion of  the  farm  is  of  the  red  soil,  peculiar  to  this  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia. I  think  it  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  wheat.  My 
crop  this  year,  though  to  me  unsatisfactory,  was  much  better  than 
the  crops  of  the  neighborhood,  as  I  learned  from  the  gentleman 
whose  '"steam  thresher"  I  used.  The  last  winter  and  spring  were 
the  most  unfavorable  for  wheat  I  ever  knew.  Much  of  the  wheat 
was  killed ;  and  that  that  survived  branched  very  little,  so  that  in 
March  I  did  not  think  I  should  make  more  than  seed.  The  crop 
yielded  eight  for  one.  My  crop  consisted  of  three  varieties,  viz.  : 
Fultz.  Lancaster  and  Key's  Prolific.  I  think  I  shall  hereafter  sow 
exclusively  the  Fultz.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  market  it  is  at  a  deprecia- 
tion of  some  ten  cents  in  the  bushel ;  but  it  yields  better,  keeps  bet- 
ter, handles  better  than  the  bearded  kinds,  and  the  straw  and  chaff 
are  more  valuable  for  feeding  on  the  farm.  Besides,  my  farm  has 
little  or  no  low  or  wet  land  upon  it,  and  is  better  adapted  to  the 
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smooth  'wheat.  For  these  reasons  I  shall  cultivate  the  "Fultz."  I 
aim  to  seed  five  pecks  to  the  acre,  and  always  use  the  drill  unless 
I  have  to  seed  a  new  ground,  'when  the  stumps  prevent. 

Looking  to  the  wheat  crop  alone,  I  am  of  opinion  that  fertilizers 
do  not  pay ;  but,  taking  the  grass  crop  and  the  improvement  of  the 
land  into  consideration,  I  am  of  opinion  that  fertilizers  always  pay. 
Of  course,  taking  for  granted  that  due  preparation  has  been  made  of 
the  land,  and  the  wheat  properly  seeded.  Speaking  not  so  much 
from  my  personal  experience,  as  from  observation,  and  from  in- 
formation, I  am  of  opinion  that  the  failure  to  make  wheat  is,  to  a 
very  large  degree,  attributable  to  the  defective  preparation  of  the 
land  and  the  "slip  shod"  seeding  of  the  crop  that  characterizes 
many  of  our  farmers. 

As  to  sowing  grass  seed  upon  wheat  land,  I  think  it  had  better  be 
sown  immediately  after  the  drill,  provided  the  wheat  is  sown  early  in 
the  fall.  Unless  sown  before  the  loth  October,  I  think  the  grass 
seed  had  better  not  be  sown  until  February.  In  February,  when 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition,  sow  your  grass  seed  and  run  a  har- 
row over  it.  A  large  harrow  is  the  best.  It  will  make  the  wheat 
look  a  little  barely  at  first,  but  in  the  end  the  wheat  will  be 
benefited.  Follow  the  harrow,  if  you  can,  with  the  roller.  Last 
week  I  seeded  a  field  in  winter  oats  and  followed  immediately  with 
timothy  and  orchard  grass.  I  would  have  sown  clover  seed  also,  but 
could  not  purchase  them  at  the  time. 

Farmers  are  kept  poor,  not  by  what  they  fail  to  make,  but  by  the 
loss  of  what  they  fail  to  save.  Upon  our  grain  fields  at  harvest  we 
leave  more  wheat  upon  the  ground  than  we  put  there  in  the  fall.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  have  your  wheat  all  taken  up.  I  have 
fussed  enough  to  make  the  best  saint  the  biggest  sinner  without  avail. 
I  have  determined  hereafter  to  have  extra  rakers  to  follow  immedi- 
ately as  gleaners,  and  whose  wages  shall  depend  upon  their  getting 
up  the  wheat.  I  shall  have  the  rakes  made  wider  and  stronger  than 
the  ordinary  rake.  If,  in  this  way,  I  succeed,  I  shall  avoid  the  en- 
tanghments^of  the  so-called  raked  wheat,  and  stop  a  big  leak  in  the 
crop.  If  I  fail,  then  I  will  feel  acutely,  as  I  shall  then  be  convinced 
entirely  of  the  imperfectability  of  all  human  endeavor.  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  esteem  this  article  sufficiently  long,  but  I  desire  to  say 
further,  that  it  is  not  written  by  an  experienced  farmer,  but  by  an 
amateur  lawyer-farmer,  who  does  not  attach  any  great  importance  to 
his  own  opinions  and  methods,  and  hopes  no  one  will  take  them  for 
more  than  they  are  worth  on  'change. 

Col.  Wm.  M.  Cabell,  Buckingham: 

I  cultivate  the  Fultz  wheat,  and  have  preferred  it,  but  propose  to 
discontinue  its  cultivation;  it  seems  to  be  more  liable  to  smut  than 
other  varieties.  The  red  wheats  suit  this  section  better  than  white. 
From  three  pecks  to  a  bushel  is  the  quantity  usually  seeded  by  me, 
broadcast,  on  an  acre  of  land.  If  the  wheat  is  put  in  from  the  20th 
of  September  to  the  10th  of  October,  so  as  to  allow  tillering,  three 
pecks  is  ample  of  the  small  grain  varieties ;  for  the  larger  grain  va- 
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rieties  more  would  be  required.  I  harrow  in  my  wheat,  sow  clover 
or  timothy  seed  on  the  fresh  land  and  roll  the  land.  I  have  found 
fall  seeding  of  clover  and  timothy  more  certain  than  spiing  seeding. 
The  grass  seeded  in  the  spring  is  too  delicate  and  weak  to  stand  the 
hot  spells  usually  following  harvest.  Orchard  grass,  I  sow  in  the 
spring.  I  harrow  my  wheat,  sow  the  seed  on  the  freshly  harrowed 
land  and  roll;  the  seed  are  very  light  and  require  either  to  be  rolled 
or  brushed  in.  The  best  stand  of  grass  I  have  ever  had,  I  procured 
thus :  I  laid  by  a  piece  of  corn  with  Bateman's  cultivators.  It  con- 
sisted of  ten  acres  of  alluvial  bottom  land.  One  gallon  of  timothy 
seed  per  acre  was  sowed  in  one  direction;  another  gallon  was  sowed 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  laborers  went  through  the  corn  with 
hoes  chopping  out  the  steps,  breaking  every  clod  and  cutting  down 
every  weed.  It  was  quick  and  easy  work.  The  corn  was  cut  down 
close  to  the  ground  and  removed  in  October;  the  timothy  was  then 
three  inches  high.  The  next  season  I  cut  about  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
This  is  the  best  lot  of  grass  I  own.  I  do  not  use  commercial  fertili- 
zers, unless  agricultural  lime  and  plaster  may  be  so  considered. 
Commercial  fertilizers  have  proved  the  bane  of  this  section.  I  do 
not  think  the  crops  made  have  paid  for  the  fertilizers  bought.  This 
is  a  dry  section  of  the  State,  which  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  indifferent  success  of  commercial  fertilizers.  I  am  engaged 
in  mixed  husbandry.  I  keep  cattle  and  sheep  on  my  thin  lands,  cul- 
tivating only  those  that  are  rich  or  can  be  made  rich  with  domestic 
manures.  No  man  can  afford  to  cultivate  poor  land  with  hired 
labor.  The  farming  outlook,  I  think,  is  favorable.  The  diligent 
and  judicious  farmers  are  doing  well. 

A.  A.  McAllister,  Esq.,  Augusta  : 

The  varieties  of  wheat  I  sow  are  Fultz,  Lancaster  and  Amber.  I 
think  the  Amber  is  gaining  in  popularity.  The  quantity  usually 
seeded  is  one  and  a  fourth  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  I  de- 
termined last  fall  to  test  the  proper  amount  to  sow,  and  sowed  most 
of  my  crop  with  one  bushel,  but  seeded  strips  in  same  field  with  from 
one-half,  three-quarters  and  one  bushel  per  acre  ;  that  seeded  with 
half  a  bushel  was  too  thin,  but  I  could  not  see  any  difference  between 
that  seeded  with  three-fourths  and  a  bushel.  I  use  a  drill  and  fertiliz- 
ing attachment  with  grass,  both  of  which  I  use  in  sowing  timothy, 
when  the  wheat  is  sowed,  and  clover  about  15th  of  March. 

I  also  made  a  test  last  fall  with  stable  manure  and  some  of  the 
commercial  fertilizers,  with  the  following  result : 

Stable  manure,  31  shocks  made 22|  bushels 

Etiwan  Dissolved  Bone,  24  shocks 20 

Anchor  Brand,  S.  F.  Co.,  22  shocks 19 

Star  Brand,  Allison  &  Addison,  22  shocks...   19 
All  on  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  seeded  the  same  day  with  drill,  the 
manure  having  been  put  in  the  day  before.     All  the  land  had  been 
in  corn,  and  I  shoveled  it  up  with  the  Malta  double-shovel.     I  had 
> put. ten  good  loads  of  manure  on  the  manured  strip,  for  which  I  would 
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have  paid  $1  per  load,  spread  on  the  land,  S10  ;  150  pounds  of 
each  fertilizer,  at  a  cost  of  $2  per  hundred — cost  of  $3  to  each  strip. 
I  have  the  best  stand  of  grass  where  the  manure  was  used. 

Wm.  R.  Duke,  Esq.,  Albemarle ; 

I  seeded  Fultz  wheat,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  This  wheat  was 
seeded  with  a  drill,  sowing  from  300  to  400  pounds  of  Allison  £  Ad- 
dison's Wheat  Manure  to  the  acre,  on  half  of  it,  and  "Raw  Bone"  on 
the  other  half.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  was  sown,  I  seeded  the  land 
with  orchard  grass  and  clover,  one  bushel  of  the  former  and  one  gal- 
lon of  the  latter  to  the  acre.  A  good  deal  of  the  wheat  was  winter- 
killed by  the  extremely  hard  winter,  as  were  the  orchard  grass  and 
clover.  About  the  loth  of  March  I  again  seeded  the  land  with  or- 
chard grass  and  clover,  harrowed  and  rolled  with  a  heavy  iron  seg- 
ment roller.  When  this  was  done,  the  wheat  had  nearly  disappeared 
in  some  portions  of  the  field*  but  the  first  rain  started  it.  The  pro- 
duct was  350  bushels.  The  stand  of  grass,  notwithstanding  the  dry 
spell,  is  very  good.  I  think  fertilizers  have  paid  me  on  wheat,  that 
is,  the  wheat  crop  has,  at  least,  paid  for  them  over  and  above  what 
the  crop  would  have  been  without  them,  and  left  the  grass  a  clear 
profit. 

I  am  much  interested  in  an  experiment  now  in  progress,  which  I 
will  describe  up  to  date,  and  hope  next  summer  to  give  you  a  good  ac- 
count of  it.  About  the  1st  of  December  last  I  seeded  a  lot  of  about  seven 
acres  with  rye,  one  bushel  to  the  acre.  During  the  winter  and  early 
spring  1  hauled  and  spread  upon  the  land  all  of  the  litter  from  my  farm 
pen,  covering  about  five  acres  of  the  lot.  So  soon  as  the  rye  was  in 
head,  about  the  1st  of  June,  it  was  plowed  under  with  a  three  horse 
plow.  Black  peas  were  then  seeded  upon  the  land,  at  the  rate  of 
one  bushel  per  acre,  and  as  soon  as  they  appeared  above  the  ground, 
plaster  was  sown  upon  them.  Despite  the  dry  weather,  they  grew 
off  well,  and,  since  the  rains,  have  mane  a  splendid  growth.  They 
are  beginning  to  bloom.  About  the  10th  of  September,  by  which 
time  I  hope  to  gather  some  IS  or  20  bushels  for  seed  next  year,  these 
peas  will  be  turned  under  with  a  three-horse  plow,  and  some  25  or 
30  bushels  of  oyster-shell  lime  (already  burned  upon  the  plan  de- 
scribed in  your  August  No.)  will  be  spread  to  the  acre.  The  land 
will  then  be  harrowed  and  rolled  and  seeded  in  Boughton  wheat,  5 
pecks  to  the  acre.  As  the  green  rye  and  peas  will  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  nitrogen,  but  not  enough  phosphate  of  lime,  I  pro- 
pose to  seed  with  the  wheat  200  pounds  per  acre  of  raw  bone.  So 
soon  as  the  wheat  is  seeded,  one  bushel  of  orchard  grass  and  one 
gallon  of  clover  will  be  sown  to  the  acre,  on  five  acres,  and  lightly 
brushed  in.  On  one  acre  Kentucky  blue  grass  will  be  sown,  and  on 
the  remaining  acre  Randall  grass,  and  clover  with  each.  The  first 
year  after  the  wheat,  hay  will  be  cut:  after  that,  I  propose  to  save 
the  seed  of  orchard,  blue  and  Randall  grass  for  use.  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  should  sow  a  greater  variety  of  grasses  upon  our  land.  I 
have  heretofore  experimented  in  a  small  way  with  orchard  grass,  herds 
grass  and  clover,  on  the  same  land,  and  am  much  pleased  with  the 
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result.  If  I  succeed  in  getting  a  good  stand  on  my  seven  acre  lot, 
I  hope,  in  a  year  or  two,  to  be  able  to  seed  orchard  grass,  herds 
grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  Randall  grass  and  clover  on  each  of  my 
fields,  as  they  come  in  for  grass.  Farmers  can  easily  grow  their 
own  seed  of  all  the  above  named  grasses,  with  the  exception,  prob- 
ably, of  clover. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cawthorn,  Appomattox: 

I  have  used  the  Blue  Stem  27  years,  and  found  it  an  excellent 
wheat,  but  the  seasons  made  it  rather  backward,  and  consequently  it 
was  injured  by  rust.  I  then  changed  to  the  Boughton,  a  good  wheat, 
if  the  soil  is  adapted  to  it,  not  celebrated  for  a  big  yield,  but,  one 
year  with  another,  pretty  fair.  Finally,  I  procured  the  Fultz,  and 
find  it  a  very  prolific  wheat.  While  on  the  subject  of  seed  wheat,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  sav  I  have  been  farming  40  vears.  and  I  have 
never  Inad  smut,  only  now  and  then  a 'head  (so  little,  that  my  two 
sons  did  know  what  smut  was  when  they  were  grown),  while  adjoin- 
ing farms  were  ruined  by  it.  If  called  on  to  say  wherefore,  all  I 
would  do  would  be  to  give  the  circumstances.  I  make  it  an  inva- 
riable rule  never  to  sow  inferior  seed  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
When  I  have  a  sorry  crop  of  wheat,  I  take  the  trouble,  at  harvesting, 
wherever  I  find  good  wheat,  to  keep  it  separate ;  it  is  hauled  in  and 
threshed  to  itself.  It  is  run  through  the  fan  until  perfectly  clean. 
Secondly,  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  prepare  the  ground 
too  wet  nor  to  seed  too  wet.  I  will  throw  in  another  circumstance: 
For  the  last  20  years  I  have  been  using  a  large  quantity  of  ashes, 
as  much  as  25  tons  a  year.  I  have,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  used 
140  barrels  of  lime  on  the  land.  I  don't  know  whether  these  reasons 
are  satisfactory  or  not,  but  leave  them  for  your  readers  to  judge. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  sowing  clover,  orchard  grass,  herds  grass  and 
timothy  on  bottoms.  There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  time  to  sow — fall  or  spring;  and  as  we  can't  tell  how  the  seasons 
will  be,  I  think  the  surest  plan  would  be  to  sow  half  the  seed  in 
the  fall  and  the  other  half  in  the  spring,  if  it  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  farmer  to  drag  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  but,  in  that  case,  he  will 
drag  up  all  the  grass  sown  in  the  fall.  I  have  succeeded,  pretty  well 
for  30  years  by  sowing  in  the  spring,  and  if  you  want  to  be  certain 
of  a  stand,  sow  your  clover  and  grass  seed  on  vour  wheat  and 
follow  with  about  100  pounds  of  a  good  superphosphate;  run  a  drag 
over  the  whole,  and  a  good  heavy  roller  behind.  The  drag  will  tear 
up  some  wheat,  but,  from  my  observation,  the  wheat  crop  is  always 
benefited,  and  you  will  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  good  stand  of  grass. 
There  is  also  another  requisite  which  I  think  essential,  particularly 
to  obviate  the  bad  effect  of  the  drought  we  are  apt  to  have  about  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  August,  and  that  is.  that  the  volunteer  weeds 
should  be  cut  down  by  a  mower.  This  will  secure  a  shade,  and  stop 
the  drain  of  th*  weeds  on  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  I  use  Allison  & 
Addison's  "Star  Brand,"  and  have  found  it  profitable,  but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  I  think  fertilizers  too  high  for  the  present  low 
prices  of  farm  produce. 
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Col.  S.  W.  Ficklix,  Albemarle : 

Fultz  wheat  is  generally  seeded  in  this  section.  I  prefer  it,  and 
believe  the  farmer  can  afford  to  sell  it  lower  than  any  variety  I  have 
tried  or  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  usually  seeded  one  bushel  to  the 
acre  when  drilled ;  if  broadcast  more — say  five  pecks ;  but  no  one 
will  seed  broadcast  if  their  land  will  admit  a  drill.  I  attach  a  timo- 
thy seed  sower  to  the  drill  when  I  wish  to  seed  it  with  wheat  or 
orchard  grass  and  clover  seeded  and  harrowed  in  in  the  spring,  which 
serves  as  a  cultivation  of  the  wheat;  harrowing  in  the  direction  the 
drill  put  in  the  wheat,  and  some  soils  will  be  better  for  immediate 
rolling  after  the  harrow.  If  the  land  is  seeded  broadcast,  rolling  im- 
mediately after  the  harrow  will  be  the  more  necessary  to  restore  what 
may  have  been  torn  up. 

Whether  it  will  pay  to  use  fertilizers  on  wheat  depends  on  the  sea- 
son and  the  price  of  wheat.  It  is  a  poor  prospect  to  do  without 
it.  I  will  use  200  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  bushel  of  wheat  [an 
acre]  costing  from  $31  to  $-k'2  here  per  ton,  and  hope  thereby  to 
secure  a  good  stand  of  clover  and  grass,  and  when  a  stand  is  secured, 
will  not  plow  up  till  it  dies  out.  On  land  manured  or  fertilized  for 
a  crop  of  tobacco,  I  can  count  on  a  timothy  and  clover  erop  to  fol- 
low, and  a  good  prospect  for  a  wheat  crop.  I  am  not  sure  it  will 
pay  to  use  fertilizers  on  wheat  at  present  prices  and  prospects,  but 
feel  sure  most  land  in  this  section  cannot  do  well  without  them. 

Ma.j.  Geo.  Chrism  ax,  Rockingham  : 

I  have  been  sowing  the  Fultz,  Clawson  and  Key's  Prolific  wheat. 
The  Clawson  was  worthless  to  me.  The  Key's  Prolific  has  not 
yielded  well  for  me,  but  the  Fultz  has  always  done  well.  I 
threshed  only  sixteen  acres  of  my  wheat  up  to  this  time,  and  that 
was  the  lightest,  on  my  stubble  land.  It  made  eighteen  bushels  to 
the  acre  measured  from  the  machine.  I  am  satisfied  the  Key's 
Prolific  will  not  make  over  ten  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  regard  the 
Fultz  as  the  best  wheat  in  yield,  and  the  surest  to  make  a  crop,  of 
any  wheat  we  have.  I  sow  in  with  a  drill  one  and  a-half  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wheat  has  so  many  enemies,  and  so  liable  to  accident, 
that  I  have  been  afraid  to  use  a  less  quantity  of  seed.  I  have  done 
well  with  this  quantity,  and  have  felt  unwilling  to  sow  less,  but  I 
may  be  wrong.  I  have  used  but  little  fertilizer  save  pure  bone. 
This  ha?  always  paid  me  well,  except  on  one  occasion,  when  I  sowed 
200  pounds  on  wheat  on  corn  land  not  sowed  down  in  grass.  I  did 
not  think  this  paid  me.  On  stiff  clay  land  in  this  county,  I  do  not 
think  raw  bone  will  pay;  or,  at  least,  it  did  not  pay  me  when  I  tried 
it.  On  my  light  land,  I  have  always  thought  it  paid  well  in  the  wheat, 
and  better  in  the  grass.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  on  the  light  lands 
of  my  neighborhood  bone  is  the  fertilizer  to  use,  and  that  it  will  pay 
well.  I  have  always  been  afraid  of  the  superphosphates.  It  is,  in 
my  estimation,  too  much  like  giving  a  laboring  man  a  big  drink  of 
whiskey,  and  no  breakfast  when  you  want  a  good  day's  work  done. 

Col.  Wm.  T.  Scott,  Charlotte: 

I  have  successfully  cultivated  the  Fultz  variety  of  wheat  for  the  last 
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five  years.  I  only  sow  my  tobacco  land  in  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  one 
and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  the  fall,  after 
the  tobacco  is  cut.  and  prefer  to  sow  from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of 
October,  after  thoroughly  preparing  the  land  by  plowing,  and  the 
use  of  the  McGinnis'  harrow,  which  1  consider  one  of  the  very  best 
implements  for  fine  pulverization  of  land  and  preparation  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  kind  of  grain  or  seed.  The  first  year  I  sowed  the 
Fultz  wheat  upon  such  land,  it  yielded  19  bushels  to  the  acre: 
second  year  20^  bushels  ;  third  year  23J  bushels  ;  fourth,  which  was 
last  year,  15 — not  a  very  good  season — and  this  year  it  yielded  20  J- 
busbels  per  acre,  which  we  consider  to  be  very  good  results  in  this 
section  of  Virginia,  where  tobacco  is  and  has  been  our  staple  crop.  I  do 
not  use  the  drill,  but  sow  broadcast  both  wheat  and  oats,  and  follow  in 
the  spring  with  clover  or  clover  and  orchard  grass  mixed.  I  usually 
sow  the  clover  and  grass  seed,  then  follow  with  an  ordinary  drag  or 
McGinnis'  harrow,  used  as  a  smoothing  harrow,  and  then,  to  be  more 
certain  to  get  a  stand  of  grass,  I  go  over  with  a  wooden  roller,  a  round 
log  as  much  as  two  horses  can  conveniently  draw.  I  sow,  about  the  last 
of  March,  or  the  first  of  April,  8  pounds  of  clover  or  G  pounds  of  clover 
and  2  bushels  of  orchard  grass  to  the  acre,  and  I  generally  succeed 
in  getting  a  good  stand  of  grass,  excepting  such  seasons  as  sometimes 
occur  when  no  preparation  will  succeed.  I  use  no  fertilizers  at  all 
upon  wheat,  as  I  said  above.  I  only  sow  my  tobacco  land,  which,  Low- 
ever,  is  and  ought  to  be  very  highly  manured,  for  poor  land  will 
neither  bring  tobacco  or  wheat,  or  any  other  crop  worth  harvesting, 
not  even  peas.  1  have  sown  but  little  corn  or  fallow  land  in  wheat 
since  the  late  civil  war,  and  haveiailed  in  makinga  crop  every  time,  al- 
though in  every  instance  I  used  a  liberal  application  of  some  highly 
recommended  fertilizer,  and  for  the  last  9  or  10  years  I  have  only 
sowed  my  tobacco  land  in  wheat.  My  tobacco  lots  are  manured 
chiefly  from  the  manures  made  upon  the  farm,  which  ought  to  be 
nearly  double  what  is  now  generally  made  by  our  best  farmers,  I 
usually  stop  my  tobacco  land  where  my  domestic  manures  are  ex- 
hausted, and  never  use  more  than  one  or  one  and  a  half  tons  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  on  all  my  crops,  of  every  kind,  together  with  one 
ton  of  salt  on  tobacco  land  and  two  tons  of  plaster  on  tobacco  and 
grass.  As  I  use  no  fertilizer  upon  the  wheat  crop,  only  sowing  my  to- 
bacco land  in  wheat,  it  will  be  proper  for  me  to  give  a  short  account 
of  my  preparation  for  tobacco.  My  land  is  divided  into  four  toba?co 
shifts,  one  of  which  is  cultivated  every  year  and  followed  by 
wheat,  which  is  succeeded  by  clover  and  grass.  All  of  these  tobacco 
Iota  are  about  the  same  size — about  14  acres  each.  I  first  subsoil 
the  lot  intended  for  tobacco  before  Christmas,  if  I  can,  or  as  soon 
after  as  possible.  In  the  spring  I  plow  it  again,  and  get  it  thoroughly 
pulverized  with  the  harrow  ;  I  apply  all  the  domestic  manure  made 
upon  the  farm  broadcast,  and  when  I  bed  the  land  for  planting, 
about  the  first  of  May,  I  sow  broadcast  about  one  ton  of  some  good 
superphosphate,  one  ton  of  salt,  and  about  half  a  ton  of  plaster,  and  I 
generally  make  a  fine  crop  of  tobacco,  and  such  crops  of  wheat  as  I 
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have  named  above.  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  the  use  of  commer- 
cial fertilizers  in  the  improvement  of  land  when  used  alone,  and  only 
have  confidence  in  them  when  used  in  conjunction  with  domestic 
manures  and  the  grasses,  upon  the  successful  raising  and  cultivation 
of  which  depend  the  future  prosperity  of  Southside  Virginia. 

Dr.  R.  Wood,  Amelia ; 

Since  the  war,  I  have  had  experience  in  sowing  two  kinds  of  wheat 
only.  Soon  after  1865,  I  commenced  with  the  Boughton,  or  Tappa- 
hannock,  and  continued  to  sow  it  until  the  year  1876,  as  it  always 
yielded  equal  to  any  other  variety  in  my  observation.  In  the  fall 
of  1876,  I  procured  two  bushels  of  the  Clawson  variety  of  wheat,  so 
celebrated  in  New  York  on  account  of  its  productiveness.  I  have 
sown  it  since  1876,  with  very  good  results,  but  cannot  speak  of  it 
with  like  flattering  results— thirty  and  forty  bushels  per  acre  being 
the  yield  in  many  instances  in  that  State.  It  has,  however,  in  my 
own* experience,  yielded  equal  to  the  Fultz  in  this  locality,  wherever 
experiments  have  been  made  by  reliable  farmers,  with  one  or  two  ad- 
vantages over  the  Fultz.  First,  is  its  hardiness  and  freedom  from 
smut,=for  I  have  yet  to  see  the  first  head  of  smut  in  an  experience 
of  three  crops.  Then  comes  another  very  great  advantage,  viz  :  it 
has  a  large  and  beautifully  white,  plump  grain,  selling  in  the  market 
for  eighteen  and  twenty  cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  Fultz  ;  and 
again°when  ground,  making  the  prettiest  and  whitest  flour  I  have 
ever  seen.     I  shall  continue  to  sow  it  until  I  find  a  better. 

I  have  not  used  the  drill  of  late  years,  but  prefer  broadcasting,  as 
less  troublesome,  with  results  about  the  same,  save  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  impulsive  farmers.  Perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  seed  is 
saved  by  the  drill.  I  have  a  Bickford  &  Huffman  drill  now  idle  for 
the  past  ten  years.  We  try  to  have  sown,  on  all  land  worth  sowing, 
about  one  bushel  and  a  peck  per  acre. 

Fertilizers  have  just  returned  my  money  in  wheat  results,  and  no 
more,  but  differently  if  grass  seeds  be  freely  used.  I  have  for  a 
Ion*  term  of  years  preferred  to  sow  home-raised  clover  seed,  but  re- 
cently have  been  forced  to  the  necessity  of  purchasing  my  seeds  in 
the  Richmond  market.  In  sowing  clean  seed,  we  never  have  been 
as  successful  in  getting  a  "catch"  as  when  the  home-product  has 
been  used.  My  plan  of  sowing  the  seeds  saved  at  home,  is  to  begin 
to  sow  on  the  wheat  land  the  first  hard  freeze  after  Christmas.  In 
sowing  clean  seed,  we  hardly  ever  sow  until  the  wheat  fields  get  dry 
and  firm  enough  for  the  tread  of  a  team,  hitched  to  Thomas'  smooth- 
ing harrow,  which  is  used  on  the  wheat  field  either  just  before  or 
immediately  after  seeding  down.  I  failed  to  mention  that  the  home- 
saved  seeds  are  always  used  in  the  chaff  or  "pug." 

Rev.  A.  Buhrman,  Botetourt  : 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  sown  principally  (and  the  last 
crop  all)  of  the  Amber,  and,  at  present,  I  prefer  it.  I  sowed  one 
bushel  to  the  acre,  which  yielded  thirteen  bushels  per  acre  through- 
out the  crop.     Nearly  half  of  it  was  on  corn   land,  and  the  fourth 
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crop — two  of  corn  and  two  of  wheat — since  it  was  in  clover  ;  hence 
that  part  of  the  crop  was  light,  not  using  any  fertilizer.  I  sow  with 
the  drill,  wherever  the  land  will  admit  of  it — that  is,  where  rocks  or 
stumps  do  not  prevent  its  use ;  and  I  think  that  where  land  is  put 
in  good  order,  one  bushel,  deposited  with  a  good  drill,  is  enough  for 
any  of  our  lands. 

My  experience  in  fertilizers  is  limited,  having  used  but  little  ;  but 
from  the  small  quantity  I  have  used  on  wheat,  I  think  it  is  not  a 
safe  investment  on  our  lands  in  this  section,  when  it  is  bought  in  a 
manipulated  form.  But  I  believe  it  can  be  made  to  pay  if  farmers 
will  buy  the  ingredients  pure,  and  do  their  own  manipulating.  And 
I  think  this  subject  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  farmers  of  the 
State  to  demand  the  special  consideration  of  our  scientific  men,  so 
as  to  give  the  common  farmer  all  the  facts  that  have  a  bearing  upon 
this  subject.  I  have  generally  sowed  clover,  timothy  and  orchard 
grasses  on  wheat  land  in  the  spring,  about  March,  and  harrowed 
it  in  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  if  the  seasons  have  not  been  very  un- 
favorable, this  method  has  secured  a  good  stand  of  grass.  But 
where  wheat  is  sowed  in  September,  I  think  it  best  to  sow  timothy 
or  orchard  grass  in  the  fall.  If  the  seeding  is  done  later,  I  prefer 
sowing  the  grass  seed  in  the  spring.  But  the  fall  seeding  of  grass 
has  this  advantage  :  if  the  stand  is  not  good,  the  farmer  can  resow 
in  the  spring,  and  that  gives  him  two  chances  for  a  stand  ;  and  I 
will  here  say  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  agricultural  interests 
in  Virginia,  too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  various  grasses. 

Col.  Jno.  Washington,  Caroline  : 

I  sow  one  bushel  per  acre  broadcast.  Doubt  the  value  of  drills  to 
Eastern  Virginia  farmers,  whose  lands  are  not  liable  to  throw  out 
the  wheat  by  cold  weather.  Some  eight  years  ago,  after  trying  va- 
rious fertilizers  on  wheat,  I  abandoned  their  general  use,  and  at- 
tempted, by  combination,  to  make  my  own  fertilizers.  During  this 
period,  I  usually  experimented  with  some  standard  fertilizer  on  a 
portion  of  the  field.  The  result  of  these  experiments  was.  that 
"fertilizers,''  at  the  prices  then  asked  for  them,  would  not  pay  on 
wheat.  Without  going  back  farther  than  1877,  I  will  say,  my  books 
show  a  net  profit  of  §8  per  acre  in  wheat  for  that  year.  Crop  was 
good,  and  price  a  paying  one.  In  1878,  my  crop  of  wheat  was  a 
failure  and  price  low,  and  resulted  in  a  loss  of  $3  per  acre.  I  ob- 
tained, however,  a  good  stand  of  clover  on  one  field,  and  of  clover 
and  orchard  grass  on  another,  and  thereby  greatly  abated  the  loss. 
These  crops  were  raised  from  manures  of  my  combination,  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  $300  either  year. 

In  the  spring  of  1878,  after  making  various  experiments  with  the 
fertilizers  of  Baldwin  &  Co.,  sold  by  Messrs.  Moses  &  Clemens,  of 
your  city,  I  determined  to  risk  them  on  my  crop  of  wheat  of  1^79. 
I  used  only  eight  tons,  and  applied  about  150  pounds  per  acre.  My 
crop  was  over  1,100  bushels,  and  sold  for  $1.08 — Fultz.  I  think  the 
net  profits  of  the  crop  about  $400,  and  attribute  it  to  the  fertilizer, 
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as  some  lands  in  the  field,  intentionally  omitted,  were  worthless. 
Had  1  used  250  pounds,  am  sure  the  profits  would  have  been  much 
greater,  as  the  expenses  of  plowing,  preparation  and  harvesting 
would  be  about  the  same.  I  used  on  fallow  (a  poor  one)  150  pounds 
of  "B.  &  Co's  Dissolved  Bone;"  on  corn  land,  150  pounds  of 
"B.  &  Co's  Wheat  Manure."  I  think  when  pure  Peruvian  Guano 
was  in  use,  at  a  cost  of  850  per  ton,  farmers  considered  100  bushels 
of  wheat  for  each  ton  used  a  paying  crop.  By  this  standard,  the 
fertilizers  of  Baldwin  &  Co.  paid  me.  Their  cost  is  S36— considera- 
bly less  than  850  per  ton — and  my  crop  was  nearly  150  bushels  per 
ton.  Should  the  price  of  wheat  remain  low,  fertilizers  must  either 
be  raised  in  agricultural  value  or  lowered  in  price.  I  think  the  fail- 
ure in  our  wheat  is  often  due  to  other  causes  than  to  the  fertilizers 
used.  At  the  same  time,  stupendous  imposition  and  fraud  have  been 
practised  on  farmers  by  the  makers  of  some  fertilizers.  1  used 
B.  &  Co's  fertilizers  on"  my  growing  potato  crop.  It  promises,  at 
present,  200  bushels  per  acre.  Most  of  my  potato  field  is  poor  land. 
My  best  lands  are  in  grass. 
R.  Barton  Haxall,  Esq.,  Orange  : 

I  prefer  German  Amber  to  any  other  wheat — five  pecks  to  the 
acre  on  red  land,  less  on  grey,  always  with  the  drill.  I  am  trying 
to  make  fertilizers  pay  much  better,  and  cannot  give  them  up.  I 
sow  clover  alone  on  wheat  as  grain  fallow,  and  mixed  with  orchard 
and  other  grasses,  where  pasture  is  the  object. 
Judge  Robert  L.  Montague,  Middlesex  : 

The  lands  in  this  county,  in  general,  are  not  good  wheat  lands, 
though  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They  are  too 
light"  but  well  adapted  to  corn,  oats,  fruits  and  vegetables.  When 
I  low  wheat  I  generally  aim  to  put  about  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a 
peck  to  the  acre;  and  prefer  the  Fultz  to  any  of  the  present  va- 
rieties. I  sow  broadcast;  have  used  fertilizers,  and  always  lost  by 
them,  as  I  believe  every  one  else  has  since  the  exhaustion  of  the  old 
Peruvian  guano.  I  think  the  greatest  enemies  to  agriculture  in  the 
State  and°worst  impostors  in  the  land,  are  the  manufacturers  and 
vendors  of  what  it  is  fashionable  to  call  "Fertilizers."  I  know  of 
no  one  in  this  region  who  has  used  them  who  has  not  suffered,  and 
some  very  seriously  embarrassed.  I  think  we  had  better  sow  no 
wheat  than  to  meddle  with  them.  I  have  never  used  the  fish  mix- 
ture, and- can't  speak  of  that.  I  have  heard  some  say,  who  had 
tried  it,  that  it  acted  well  with  wheat,  but  better  with  corn.  I  think 
if  our  people  would  take  the  money  which  they  absolutely  throw 
away  upon  fertilizing  trash,  and,  with  that,  make  their  own  manures, 
they  would  get  along  much  better.  But,  it  is  fashionable  to  be  hum- 
bugged, and  men,  like  women,  will  follow  the  fashion,  though  it  lead 
to  ruin.  The  fashions  can't  be  stopped,  and  as  long  as  farmers  have 
any  money  or  credit,  they  will  follow  it.  It  will  run  its  course,  and 
then  some  new  delusion  will  take  its  place.  The  grass  sown  in  this 
county  is  principally  clover.     If  sown  with  wheat,  it  is  generally 
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seeded  in  February  or  March,  according  to  the  weather.  My  idea 
is  that  the  best  mode  and  time  of  sowing  it  in  our  light  and  tide- 
water lands  down  here,  is  with  winter  oats  in  September.  I  have 
not  much  time  to  devote  to  my  farm,  and  consider  myself  not  much 
of  a  farmer.  If  I  go  to  writing  about  it,  it  will  be  conclusive  proof 
that  I  am  not,  for  I  have  never  known  but  two  men  in  Virginia  who 
wrote  much  on  the  subject,  that  did  not  break  at  farming:  and  they 
were  rich  when  they  begun.  There  may  be  others,  but  I  don't  know 
of  them. 

J.  G.  CASOJr,  Esq.,  Spotsylvania: 

I  cultivate  the   Fultz.  Clawson  and    Smoothed  head   Amber,  and 
prefer  the  latter.     I  sow  broadcast.     I  use  fertilizers,  and  find  that 
They  are  almost  indispensable  in  securing  a  stand  of  clo- 
ver and  grass,  and  our  success  as  farmers  depends  largely  on  our  sue- 
in  raising  the  various  grasses. 

Maj.  A.  H.  Dp.ewry,  Charles  City : 

In  a  conversation  with  the  Major,  he  stated  that  his  wheat  crop 
last  year  was  one-half  Fultz  and  one-half  Amber,  and  that  his 
prefer  ence  is  tin  favor  of  the  Amber,  and  that  he  will  seed  mostly  of 
that  variety  this  year.  The  Maj  >r  uses  large  quantities  of  lime  and 
plaster,  seeds  his  timothy  at  time  of  seeding  wheat  and  orchard 
grass,  and  clover  in  the  spring. 

Gov.  Wm.  SMITH,  Fauquier: 

Since  the  death  of  my  dear  wife,  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  the 
farm,  and  substantially  surrendered  it  to  my  boys. 

My  farming  has  not  prove!  a  success,  though  I  have  greatly  im- 
•  ed  the  farm.  I  bow  timothy  when  I  seed  wheat,  using  the  seed 
attachment.  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that  our  Atlantic  States 
should  look  to  clover  as  a  renovator  Corn  fodder  and  clover  will  fur- 
nish all  the  forage  we  need.  Our  railroads,  built  by  Eastern  capital, 
are  operated  in  the  interest  of  our  new  States  and  the  foreign  con- 
sumer to  our  ruin,  and  we  do  nothing  to  rectify  our  wrongs.  Nor  is 
this  all.  The  Atlantic  States  are  made  to  pay  high  freights  to  make 
good  the  loss  the  railroads  and  canals  sustain  by  their  losing  freights 
on  their  Western  buai  that  we  have  to  renovate  our  worn-out 

lands — an  expensive  process:  sustain  our  family  expenditures — much 
larger,  of  course,  than  those  of  a  new  country :  permit  our  own  railroads 
to  discriminate  against  us.  in  our  impoverished  condition,  pay  bounties 
-  simulate  our  new  settlements.  With  new  and  rich  lands,  rich  as 
those  of  the  Nile  ;  with  a  fee  simple  title  thereto,  acquired  not  by 
purchase,  but  by  a  five  year's  occupation  merely;  with  bounties  in 
the  form  of  freights  below  actual  cost,  no  wonder  our  Western  coun- 
try is  made  "to  smile  and  blossom  as  the  rose."  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Atlantic  States  are  cruelly  retarded  in  growth  and  prosperity. 
Our  E:is"ern  merchants  are  not  even  allowed  to  handle  these  im- 
mense crops — they  being  shipped  directly  to  Europe,  and  passing 
from  the  boats  or  cars  to  the  ships  waiting  to  receive  them,  kc.  But 
I  must  stop.  I  had  no  idea  of  more  than  a  word  or  two  when  I  be- 
gun. 
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Col.  R.  J.  Hancock,  Albemarle : 

I  prefer  the  Bou2hton  wheat.  Usually  sow  U  bushels  broadcast, 
and  plow  in  with  Routt's  double  shovels.  I  prefer  it  to  the  drill 
and  routfh  land.  I  use  no  fertilizer.  I  fallow  a  grass  sod  for  wheat, 
follow  the  wheat  with  corn,  then  follow  the  corn  with  oats,  and  sow 
clover  and  orchard  grass. 


^tocU  gcpartmcnt. 

HVe  will  thank  onr  correspondents  writing  for  the  Stock  Department  to  send 
their  communications  direct  to  Dr.  Ellzey.  Blacksbnrg.  *  a.  Sena  by  the  1-th,  if 
you  wish  it  to  appear  in  the  following  number.— L.  K.  D.J 

CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M.  G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL  COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


No.  II. 
GREEN   FALLOW  CROPS,  ANIMAL  MANURES  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 
In  the  preceding  paper,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  way  in  which 
green  fallow  crops  act  beneficially  was  given.     It  is  now  proposed  to 
discuss  more  particularly  the  method  of  cultivating  and  utilizing  such 
crops.     It  may  be  assumed  that  clover  and  peas  are  the  best  fallow 
crops,  aud  that  one  or  both  of  them  may  be  successfully  grown  almost 
anywhere.     When  the  land  becomes  "clover  sick,"  peas  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  a  term  of  years,  after  which  it  may  be  that  clover  will  do  well 
again.     Fortunately,  gypsum   is  a  cheap   manure,  and   is  especially  of 
great  benefit  to  clover,  peas  and  the  other  legumes.     It  will  be  well  in 
this  place  to  inquire  especially  into  the  mode  of  action  of  plaster  as  a 
manure.     For  the  practical  application  of  it,  the  readers  of  the  Planter 
will  doubtless  recur  to  the  valuable  letters  of  our  able  and  distinguished 
friend,  Col.  Robert  Beverley.     The  views  and    opinions  expressed  in 
these  letters  accord  s©  entirely  with   the  information  and  experience  of 
the  writer,  that  he  has  little  to  add  to  what   Col.  Beverley  has  so  well 
said.     The  first  theory  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Liebig.     His  view  was 
that   plaster  acted  by  fixing  the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere— it  being 
well  known  that  when  sulphate  of  lime  is  brought  in  contact  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  the  two  substances  are  simultaneously  decomposed, 
and  the  acids  change  places  so  as  to  form  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  car- 
bonate of  lime.     Thus,  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  is  very  vola- 
tile and  would  escape  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  the  air,  being 
converted  into  the  non-volatile  sulphate  of  ammonia,  would  be  retained 
in  the  soil  for  the  benefit  of  the  growing  crop.    It  is  to  be  observed  that 
gypsum  does  not  possees  aa  great  an  absorptive  power  for  ammonia  gas 
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as  common  earth  ;  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  principal  part  of 
the  ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  exists  as  carbonate ;  that  it  is  only  the 
carbonate  that  the  gypsum  brings  into  a  more  stable  form ;  that  gypsum 
does  least  good  to  those  crops  to  which  sulphate  of  ammonia  does  most, 
and  most  good  to  those  which  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  at  all 
help.  In  view  of  such  facts,  it  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  plaster 
acts  as  a  manure  by  fixing  ammonia.  There  are  many  other  facts  which 
point  forcibly  to  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  chief  loss  of  nitrogen  is  by  leaching,  and  not  by  evaporation,  and 
this  loss  the  conversion  of  the  carbonate  into  the  sulphate  does  not  pre- 
vent ;  it  is  not  even  certain  that  it  retards  it.  It  appears  that  gypsum 
is  a  special  manure  for  the  legumes,  and  that  these  plants  do  not  need 
artificial  supplies  of  nitrogen.  Whereas  that  they  take  up  the  gypsum 
is  proven  by  the  microscope,  which  reveals  crystals  of  it  in  their  cells. 
It  is  true  that  the  action  of  gypsum  depends  also  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  soil.  It  does  best  on  the  clay  soils  resulting  from  the  primitive 
rocks  of  the  granite  series.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  it  does  not  do 
much  good  on  sandy  soils.  Mr.  Ruffin  was  of  opinion  that  it  did  no 
good  on  the  tertiary  sands  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  Atlantic  States. 
The  experience  of  the  writer  is  that  it  does  good  on  peas,  clover  and 
Indian  corn,  wherever  these  crops  grow,  but  more  good  on  clay  than  on 
sandy  land.  Does  any  significance  attach  to  this  last  named  fact? 
Gypsum  sinks  rapidly  into  the  subsoil  in  any  soil,  and  certainly  more 
so  in  sandy  than  in  clay  soils — too  rapidly,  perhaps,  in  the  former  to 
work  the  full  benefit  it  is  capable  of  to  the  plants,  or  to  perform  effec- 
tnally  those  disintegrations  of  ash  minerals  it  i3  known  to  effect  in 
all  soils  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  In  passing  through  clay  soils,  it 
liberates  potash  in  considerable  quantities  from  previous  non-available 
combinations.  In  sandy  soils  it  finds  less  of  this  mineral  to  operate 
upon.  Remember,  that  the  legumes,  as  compared  with  the  cereals,  are 
large  consumers  of  potash.  Does  gypsum  act  as  a  potash  feeder  to 
these  plants?  The  writer  thinks  so.  It  appears,  then,  that  gypsum 
does  not  act  as  a  fertilizer  by  fixing  ammonia,  but  that  it  is  a  special 
food  for  leguminous  plants ;  and  further,  by  its  action  on  the  soil,  it  sup- 
plies them  indirectly  with  enlarged  quantities  of  ash  minerals,  especially 
potash.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum  may  also  be  an  important 
factor,  as  it  is  usually  present  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  ash  min- 
erals of  legumes.  The  sulphur  also,  which  goes  into  organic  combina- 
tion in  the  albuminoid  substances  so  abundant  in  legumes,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  deoxidation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  gypsum.  It  often 
happens  that  sulphates  are  deficient  in  soils,  and  it  may  be  that  the  supply 
of  sulphur  is  of  great  importance.  It  may  appear  to  some  that  these  ques- 
tions are  of  little  consequence ;  they  know  plaster  is  good  for  clover, 
peas,  beans,  &c„  and  that  it  will  always  pay  to  use  it  on  them,  and  they 
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neither  know  nor  care  anything  about  the  how  nor  the  why.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  reason  why  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  a  majority 
of  the  readers  of  the  Planter.  With  regard  to  the  practical  manage- 
ment of  the  clover  crop,  the  first  questions  are,  as  to  the  mode  of  seed- 
ing, quantity  of  seed,  time  of  sowing,  &c.  Teu  pounds  per  acre  is  about 
the  right  quantity  on  most  lands  ;  some  farmers  sow  as  little  as  six  and 
some  as  much  as  twelve  pounds.  The  time  of  seeding  varies  with  lo- 
cality and  season.  It  is  occasionally  sown  with  wheat  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember ;  but  it  is  certainly  better  to  put  off  sowing  it  until  spring,  when, 
as  soon  as  the  land  is  fit,  and  the  earlier  the  better,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
harrow  the  wheat.  (The  improvement  of  the  wheat  will  pay  fur  the 
work  many  times  over.)  Sow  the  clover  seed  after  the  harrow,  and 
then  roll  with  a  good,  heavy  roller.  Or,  sow  the  clover  with  oats  ;  seed 
the  oats  on  the  rough  ;  harrow  them  in ;  follow  the  harrow  with  the 
clover  seed,  and  then  roll.  If  a  fertilizer  is  used,  sow  it  broadcast,  and 
harrow  it  in  with  the  oats.  Glean  the  stubble  land  with  a  horse-rake, 
and  let  no  stock  be  put  on  the  young  clover  plants  that  season.  The 
following  season  the  crop  may  either  be  grazed  or  mown.  If  mown,  the 
second  growth  may  be  mown  or  grazed.  The  second  year,  the  first  crop 
may  be  again  grazed  or  mown,  and  the  second  growth  turned  under  for 
wheat.  A  bushel  and  a  half  per  acre  of  ground  plaster /ground  fine) 
should  be  sown  on  the  clover  as  soon  in  spring  each  year  3s  the  plants 
begin  to  show  active  growth,  and,  by  preference,  in  damp,  still  weather. 
If  clover  is  grazed,  it  is  well  not  to  turn  upon  it  until  it  comes  into  full 
blossom.  If  mown,  cut  it  when  a  majority  of  the  blossoms  begin  to 
turn  brown.  If  there  is  a  failure  to  obtain  a  stand  of  clover,  the  prac- 
tice has  been  very  various,  and  usually  verv  bad.  Some  farmers  balk 
the  whole  rotation  by  reseeding  the  land  that  autumn  to  wheat ;  other3 
simply  let  it  lie  to  "rest,"  without  anything  upon  it  but  such  growth  of 
weeds  as  is  sure  to  appear.  A  belter  plan  would  be  to  seed  to  rye,  which 
might  be  grazed  autumn  and  spring,  not  allowing  the  rye  to  head  at  all, 
by  which  means  it  will  afford  grazing  the  second  autumn  also.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  put  in  a  crop  of  peas  to  take  the  place  of  the  clover  fal- 
low for  wheat.  Or  let  the  field  on  which  the  clover  missed  lie  over  until 
tve  next  spring,  and  seed  to  oats  and  clover,  and  fallow  for  wheat  the 
xirst  year  after  seeding,  which  plan  would  not  interrupt  the  rotation. 
Never  omit  the  gypsum  on  either  clover  or  peas.  For  every  dollar  spent 
in  gypsum  to  go  on  these  legumines,  there  will  be  five  dollars  recovered 
when  the  wheat  is  soH,  provided  always  the  gypsum  be  ground  fine — 
otherwise  not.  There  is  difference  in  the  gypsum,  too — difference  which 
the  chemist  is  unable  to  point  out  (see  Col.  Beverley  on  that  matter, 
whom  the  writer,  cut  of  his  own  experience,  can  fully  endorse  and 
verify).  Why  some  lots  of  plaster  will  emit  a  strong  odor  of  kerosene 
oil  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  or  when  passing  through  the  mill,  and 
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other  lots  which  analyze  the  same  way  emit  no  smell  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  what  no  chemist  is  able  to  explain  ;  yet,  that  the  fact  is 
so  admits  of  no  dispute.  It  is  also  certainly  true  that  the  odorous  sort 
is  the  best  clover  and  pea  food.  This  further  fact  is  also  observable : 
that  the  odorous  sort  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water  than  other 
kinds.  The  analyzer  says  nothing  about  that ;  he  knows  nothing  about 
it.  He  parcels  out  the  lime  and  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  he  does  noth- 
ing more ;  and  this,  after  it  is  done,  amounts  precisely  to  nothing.  What 
is  the  cause  of  the  odor  which  some  gypsum  emits  under  friction  ?  We 
do  not  pretend  to  know.  That  it  is  commonly  correlated  to  superior 
solubility  in  water,  we  do  know;  whether  always  so  correlated  we  do 
not  know.  If,  then,  clover  is  to  be  used  as  the  fallow  crop,  the  old  Lou- 
doun county  system,  with  some  modifications,  appears  to  be  the  best. 
The  second  growth  of  the  second  year's  crop  of  clover  to  be  fallowed 
for  wheat ;  the  wheat  stubble  to  receive  the  farm-yard  manure  for  corn  ; 
the  corn  land  to  be  reseeded  to  wheat  and  clover,  with  heavy  dressings 
of  fertilizers.  A  portion  of  the  corn  land,  or,  in  some  cases,  the  whole 
of  it,  may  be  reserved  for  oats,  and  receive  the  fertilizer  upon  that  crop. 
A  portion  of  the  fallow  wheat  stubble  may  be  cultivated  in  roots  instead 
of  corn — the  root  crop  to  receive  heavy  dressings  of  phosphates,  and 
that  land  to  go  in  oats  and  clover — the  remainder  of  the  field  being  in 
corn  land,  w*heat  and  clover,  or  oats  and  clover  also  ;  every  grain  of  corn 
not  used  for  bread  and  seed  to  be  fed  out  to  improved  animals  on  the 
farm,  and  so  also  of  oats,  roots,  &c. ;  the  wheat,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be 
ground  and  sold  as  flour,  the  bran  to  be  fed  on  the  farm  ;  little  else  than 
flour  and  animal  products  to  be  sold  from  the  farm.  Do  not  keep  nor 
breed  nor  feed  any  scrub  animals,  if  you  wish  to  have  any  satisfactory 
profits  on  your  undertaking.  If  the  pea  is  to  be  the  fallow  crop,  a  dif- 
ferent system  will,  of  course,  be  necessary ;  but  on  clover  lands,  what  is 
above  suggested,  modified  in  detail  according  to  local  circumstances, 
leaves  little  to  be  desired,  and  comes  as  near  returning  to  the  land  as 
much  or  more  plant  food  than  is  sold  off  the  farm  as  can  perhaps  be  ob. 
tained  in  practice.  That  system  which  returns  to  the  land  as  much 
plant  food  as  is  sold  from  the  farm,  and  gives  the  farmer  a  living  and 
some  profit,  is  the  perfection  of  scientific  agriculture.  That  is,  there- 
fore, the  point  to  be  kept  always  before  the  mind,  as  the  ultima  thule 
beyond  which  none  can  go,  but  which  all  should  strive  to  reach.  When 
the  objective  point  is  clearly  defined  and  kept  prominently  in  view,  pro- 
gress is  easy  and  certain.  Every  effort  tending  toward  the  same  end,  skil- 
ful and  systematic  practice  is  the  easy  and  natural  outcome. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  next  place,  to  sketch  out  a  system  of  farming, 
based  upon  a  rotation,  with  the  pea  as  a  fallow  crop.  There  is  no  new 
principle  at  all  to  discuss.  The  pea  is,  like  the  clover  or  any  other  fal- 
low crop,  a  condenser  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  compounds,  capable  of 
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nourishing  plants,  and  a  gatherer  of  ash  minerals  from  deep  layers  of 
the  soil,  all  of  which  shall  bo  left  m  the  tilth  when  the  pea  crop  is 
ploughed  in  and  decays.  We  have  already  given,  on  a  former  page, 
the  comparison  between  the  clover  and  pea  crops  upon  the  data  fur- 
nished by  analysis;  and  from  this  point  of  view  very  slight  difference 
in  value  was  suggested.  The  chief  difference  depends  upon  practical 
details  connected  with  the  mode  of  growth  of  the  two  crops  ;  the  pea 
being  a  somewhat  rapidly  maturing  annual  plant,  must  be  sown  at  such 
a  time  as  to  bring  it  into  the  best  condition  to  be  turned  under  at  the 
proper  seasou  for  doing  the  ploughing ;  and  if  it  is  designed  to  give  the 
land  the  benefit  of  more  than  one  pea  fallow,  each  crop  must  be  sown 
and  ploughed  in  at  the  proper  time.  Usually,  if  sown  just  before  har- 
vest, they  will  be  ready  for  the  plough  the  latter  part  of  August.  They 
had  best  be  turned  under  when  in  full  bloom.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  the  field  pea,  and  the  time  for  sowing  and  the  quantity  best  to  be 
sown  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon  the  variety  selected.  From  the  15th 
of  June  to  the  1st  of  July  will  do  to  sow  them ;  if  drilled,  one  bushel 
per  acre  ;  if  sown  broadcast,  one  and  a  half  bushels  will  be  a  fair  ave- 
rage quantity  to  sow.  If  sown  broadcast,  the  crop  will  more  fully  oc- 
cupy the  land,  which  is  a  matter  of  consequence. 

It  now  remains  to  suggest  a  rotation  of  crops  based  upon  pea  fallows, 
and  having  in  view  the  production  of  the  largest  possible  amount  of  ani- 
mal food  to  be  converted  into  animal  products  for  market,  and  manure 
for  the  land.  The  following  five-shift  system  would,  it  is  believed,  prove 
advantageous  in  many  localities  : 

1st  year — Pea  fallow  (gypsum  on  peas)  and  seeded  to  wheat. 

2d  year — In  the  pea  fallow,  wheat. 

3d  year — Corn  with  farm-yard  manure,  peas  and  gypsum  at  last 
ploughing  of  corn,  and  seeded  in  wheat  with  fertilizer. 

4th  year — In  corn  land,  wheat. 

5th  year — Oats  and  roots,  phosphate  on  roots. 

To  carry  out  this  rotation,  sow  on  the  land,  well  prepared,  1$  bushels 
peas  per  acre,  and  as  soon  as  the  peas  are  well  up,  sow  on  them  I2  bush- 
els of  plaster  per  acre.  Plough  the  peas  in  when  in  blossom,  and  seed 
the  land,  well  prepared,  in  wheat.  These  two  ploughings,  with  the  fal- 
low crop  and  plaster,  ought  to  insure  a  paying  crop  of  wheat.  The 
next  year,  after  harvest,  let  the  land  lie,  and  get  out  on  it  that  fall  and 
winter  and  early  next  spring  about  all  the  farm-yard  manure,  ashes,  &c, 
which  can  be  obtained,  which  plough  in  for  corn.  The  ashes  may  be 
reserved  and  mixed  with  plaster  to  drop  in  the  hill  with  the  corn.  This 
ought  to  insure  a  large  yield  of  corn.  At  the  last  cultivation  of  the 
corn,  sow  a  bushel  and  a-half  of  peas  per  acre  in  the  corn,  covering 
them  at  the  same  operation  which  cultivates  the  corn.  As  soon  as  the 
peas  are  well  up,  1£  bushels  of  plaster  should  be  sown  on  them.  As 
3 
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soon  as  the  corn  can  be  gotten  off,  plough  in  the  peas  and  seed  to  wheat, 
with  200  pounds  per  acre  of  good  standard  wheat  fertilizer.  The  corn* 
which  gets  all  the  farm-yard  manure,  with  gypsum  and  ashes  in  the  hill' 
ought  to  be  a  heavy  yield.  The  next  year,  the  land  may  be  planted 
with  roots,  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  cultivated  in  those  crops,  and  the 
residue  may  be  put  in  oats  ;  200  to  4(  0  pounds  of  superphosphate  or 
fine  ground  phosphates  per  acre  ought  to  go  on  the  roots,  Such  a  sys- 
tem ought  to  pay  reasonable  profits  and  improve  the  land  with  each  ro- 
tation— of  course,  provided  ordinary  good,  sound  business  judgment  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  details  of  the  plan.  It  is  contemplated  that 
there  shall  be  a  permanent  pasture  of  sufficient  size,  and  that  all  the 
corn,  roots,  oats,  hay,  &c,  raised  on  the  farm  be  fed  out  on  the  farm  to 
different  sorts  of  domestic  animals,  and,  if  possible,  considerable  food  be 
also  purchased  for  the  animals.  A  good  four-year  shift  may  be  made 
by  putting  the  fallow  in  corn  the  first  year,  the  corn  land  in  oats  the 
second  year,  to  be  stubbled  up  for  wheat  the  third  year,  and  pea  fallow 
the  fourth.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to  begin  with  fallow  wheat 
followed  by  corn,  with  farm-yard  manure,  peas  in  the  corn  at  the  last 
cultivation  ;  if  the  land  is  very  thin,  oats  the  third  year;  pea  fallow  the 
fourth  year  ;  fertilizer  on  the  oata.  On  the  land  reserved  for  mowing 
and  for  pasture,  gypsum  and  phosphate,  or  finely  ground  bone,  alternate 
years,  will  be  indispensable.  All  the  corn,  oats,  straw,  hay  and  roots  to 
be  fed  on  the  land,  and  bran  and  other  food  bought  and  fed.  A  portion 
of  the  food  will,  of  course,  be  fed  out  to  animals  in  the  pasture  fields, 
and  thus  the  permanent  grass  land  will  receive  some  share  of  the  ani- 
mal manure. 

It  now  remains  to  study  the  questions  of  the  kind  of  peas  which  is 
best,  and  the  best  modes  of  cultivating  them,  quantity  of  seed,  time  of 
sowing,  &c.  There  are  many  sorts  of  the  field  pea,  and  not  much  is 
yet  known  of  the  localities  best  adapted  to  each  kind,  nor  of  what  kind 
of  soil  is  best  adapted  to  any  particular  kind  ;  doubtless,  also,  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  will  depend  upon  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  mode  of  sowing, 
whether  in  drills  or  broadcast,  the  season,  and  the  sort  of  pea.  Mr. 
Ruffin  says  at  the  South  they  sow  a  few  quarts.  Randall  says  at  the 
North  they  sometimes  sow  three  bushels  per  acre.  "  In  medias  res  tutis- 
simas  ibis."  Sow  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  until  experience  establishes 
what  is  best  by  trials  on  small  plats  of  various  quantities.  Drill  them 
until  experience  shows  broadcasting  to  be  better.  What  is  to  be  done 
with  the  peas?  You  want  to  plough  in  the  fallow  crop  when  it  is  in 
blossom.  You  may  gather  those  sown  among  the  corn,  or  sow  a  sepa- 
rate patch  ;  you  must  raise  your  own  seed.  If  you  have  more  than  you 
want,  feed  them  to  sheep  or  swine,  or  sell  them  ;  they  will  bring  a  dollar 
a  bushel  usually.     It  has  appeared  to  the  writer  that  peas  act  more 
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promptly  as  a  fertilizer  than  clover,  but  this  needs  verification.  Two 
pea  fallows  may  be  used  the  same  season,  each  ploughed  in  in  bloom — 
one  sowed  as  early  in  spring  as  can  be  done  without  danger  of  frost ;  the 
second  crop,  immediately  sown,  may  be  ploughed  in  as  soon  as  in  blos- 
som for  wheat,  This  double  fallow  will  amply  repay  the  expense. 
Sow  a  bushel  and  a  half  of  plaster  on  each  crop  as  soon  as  they  are  well 
up.  A  bushel  of  plaster  may  prove  sufficient ;  if  so,  it  is  wasteful  and 
unwise  to  use  more.  The  precise  quantity  best  to  use  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  trials  on  the  particular  soil,  which  is  true  of  every  sort  of 
manure.  To  ascertain  the  precise  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  which 
pay3  best  on  each  crop  in  the  rotation  on  his  own  farm,  is  one  of  the 
chief  considerations  for  every  practical  farmer.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
is  a  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  which  will  yield  better  results  than 
any  other  kind,  or  than  any  greater  or  less  quantity.  No  man  will  deny 
that  if  he  knew  the  precise  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  to  use  on 
each  crop  in  his  rotation,  and  when  and  how  most  economically  to  apply 
it,  he  would  be  in  possession  of  a  knowledge  of  his  business  which  would 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  him  ;  yet,  in  point  of  fact,  no  farmer  in 
the  world  possesses  this  knowledge  ;  perhaps  not  one  in  a  million  has 
made  any  rational  attempt  to  ascertain  any  facts  bearing  on  this  all- 
important  question  ;  perhaps  not  one  in  many  thousands  feels  any  need 
of  such  information.  In  reply  to  all  this,  the  average  farmer  says  that 
he  has  not  much  opinion  of  "  book-farming."  This  ain't  any  "  book- 
farming,"  friend.  It  is  something  no  book  will  inform  you  of;  some- 
thing you  must  find  out  for  yourself.  If,  however,  you  suppose  that 
books  contain  nothing  that  will  help  you  to  inform  yourself,  you  ought 
to  know  a  great  deal  that  you  do  not  know  even  about  the  book  you 
so  despise.  But  we  will  hold  no  dispute  about  that.  Certainly,  a  man 
who  is  a  parson,  or  an  attorney,  or  a  scholar — one  of  those  poor,  help- 
less souls  called  master  of  arts — cannot  farm  out  of  a  book  any  more 
than  such  a  one  can  practice  physic  out  of  a  book.  Certainly,  mere 
bookishness  is  one  thing  and  common  sense  is  another  and  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing.  Let  us  return  to  the  question,  then,  What  is  the  right 
kind  of  manure,  and  what  quantity  will  you  apply  per  acre  that  you 
may  get  the  most  money  out  of  the  wheat  you  mean  to  seed  next  Octo- 
ber— you  ought  to  finish  by  the  10th?  You  don't  know?  Come,  then, 
let  us  try  to  find  out  something  about  it,  for  it  is  plain  you  don't  know 
all  about  vour  business  after  all.  The  supposition  we  have  here  in  hand 
is,  that  you  have  a  good  pea  fallow  or  clover  fallow,  as  the  case  may  be, 
turned  under  by  the  pi  ugh.  What  else  ought  you  to  do  for  the  wheat 
in  the  wav  of  fertilization?  If  the  fallow  crop  was  a  tolerable  growth 
you  have  nitrogen  enough,  and  you  don't  want  to  buy  any  more  of  that 
for  this  crop;  but  it  is  likely  that  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre  or  there- 
abouts of  superphosphate,  or  finely  ground  phosphate,  drilled  in  with 
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the  seed,  will  pay  ;  whether  it  will  pay  can  only  be  decided  by  experi- 
ment on  your  own  land.  If  it  will  pay,  do  it  by  all  means.  Neither 
phosphate  nor  superphosphate  is  liable  to  loss  from  leaching  or  evapora- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  finely  ground  South  Carolina  or  Navassa  phos- 
phate or  ground  bone,  or  a  mixture  of  all  three  finely  ground,  may  an- 
swer as  well  as  the  so-called  superphosphate  :  if  so,  you  have  no  use  for 
the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  money  paid  for  it  is  thrown  away  ;  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  point  is,  however,  reserved  for  the  present.  Upon  the 
stubble  of  your  fallow  wheat  all  the  available  farm-yard  manure  ought 
to  go  and  be  ploughed  in.  Part  of  it  may  go  in  corn  and  part  in  roots  ; 
phosphate  or  superphosphate  in  the  hill,aud  drilled  in  with  the  roots  or 
not,  according  to  whether  it  pays,  which  must  be  determined  by  careful 
experiment  and  exact  calculation.  Part  of  the  corn  and  root  laud  may 
go  in  wheat,  and  a  part  of  it  be  reserved  for  oats,  or  the  whole  of  it  be 
devoted  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  crops,  according  as  experience 
teaches.  In  either  case,  the  land  to  be  reseeded  to  clover,  or  to  lie  over 
for  one  or  two  pea  fallows  as  a  preparation  for  wheat.  Of  course, 
neither  this  nor  any  system  whatever  can  be  adopted  in  all  cases ;  it  is 
merely  given  an  a  plan  typical  of  a  rotation  of  crops  based  on  a  green 
fallow  and  the  feeding  of  animals.  The  plan  sketched  is  only  given  as 
a  general  formula  from  which  other  formula?  may  be  deduced.  From  a 
brief  review  of  what  has  now  been  written,  it  appears  that  the  chief 
functions  of  the  fallow  crop  is  to  condense  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, which  it  does  in  excess  of  all  demand  of  the  wheat  crop  for  that 
substance  affording  the  cheapest  means  of  supplying  that  very  expensive 
element  to  the  crop.  Certainly,  also,  the  fallow  crop  gathers,  by  means 
of  its  extensive  roots,  large  quantities  of  ash  minerals  from  the  deeper 
soil,  and  brings  them  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  left  in  available 
shape  and  favorable  position,  as  the  fallow  crop  decays,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  cereal  for  which  it  is  a  preparation.  During  the  decay  of  the 
fallow  crop  in  the  soil,  other  disintegrations  of  ash  minerals  are  effected 
causing  them  to  pass  from  inert  to  active  forms  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
succeeding  grain  crop.  The  presence  of  the  large  quantity  of  organic 
.matter  in  the  soil  alters  also  its  hygroscopic  moisture  and  its  capacity  for 
iheat — most  important  factors  in  the  growth  of  crops.  Nevertheless,  we 
•are  bound  to  admit  that  the  fallow  crop  may  and  does  benefit  the  suc- 
,  ceedtng  cereal  in  many  other  ways  not  understood,  perhaps  not  yet  even 
thought  of  or  suspected  by  men  of  science.  Take  all  the  facts  together, 
.such  as  can  be  explained  and  such  as  cannot  be  explained  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge,  and  there  remains  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  great 
utility,  and  economy  of  the  green  fallow  crop  in  any  rotation  which  the 
surroundings  and  circumstances  of  the  farm  may  permit  or  compel  him 
to  adopt. 
;  In    our  ,-,nej?:t    paper,   we    propose   to   show   that   animal    manures 
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are  in  effect  the  adjunct  and  supplement  of  the  green  fallow  crops. 
These  two  grand  resource*  are  directly  within  the  control  of  the  farmer, 
and  with  regard  to  them  he  can  lodge  no  heavy  complaints  against  the 
much  berattd  "middle  man."  It  he  fails  to  utilize  them  skilfully  it  is 
his  own  fault ;  he  can  blame  nobody  but  himself.  He  who  utilizes  them 
most  skilfully  and  industriously,  and  to  the  greatest  extent,  is  the  best 
farmer ;  he  who  neglects  them  can  scarcely  hope  to  succeed.  We  have 
now  reached  the  limits  assigned  this  paper,  aud  close  it  with  an  appeal 
to  farmers  to  adopt  some  system  of  practice  to  begin  with — modifying 
it  as  experience  may  suggest,  and  if  anybody  can  show  how  success  is  to 
be  hoped  for  without  a  rotation  of  crops  based  on  green  fallows  aud  ani- 
mal manures,  and  helped  up  at  its  weak  points  by  commercial  fertili- 
zers,  we  beg  to  hear  from  him.  We  refer,  of  course,  to  a  general  system 
of  practice,  and  not  to  individual  cases  and  special  crops. 


FISH  AND  GAME. 

This  Association  has  been  in  operation  now  for  two  years.  I:  was 
found  that  nothiug  could  be  compassed,  looking  to  the  preservation  of 
our  fish  and  game,  except  by  such  organized  effort.  The  Legislature, 
busy  with  other  matters,  did  not  give  this  subject  the  attention  it  de- 
served. Since  the  orgauizaaon  of  this  Association,  ou  the  basis  of  solid 
work,  much  in  the  right  direction  has  been  accomplished.  At  its  earnest 
solicitation,  special  committees  have  been  formed  in  the  Legislature, 
and  the  interest  of  our  representatives  at  large  has  been  engaged.  We 
have  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  the  enactment,  before  long,  of  a  complete 
code  of  laws,  in  this  behalf. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association  published  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia,  with  the  laws  in  force  relating  to  fish  and  game.  Four 
thousand  copies  were  distributed  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  A 
special  letter,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  this  documen:,  was  sent  to  every 
judge,  another  letter  was  addressed  co  every  sheriff,  another  to  every  news- 
paper m  the  State,  and  another  to  prominent  geutlemen  in  each  countv. 
Every  effort  has  been  made  to  ascertain  any  infringement  of  the  laws,  and 
the  proper  steps  taken  to  prosecute  the  offenders.  We  find,  however, 
that  more  grill  is  to  be  done  to  secure  that  general  observance  of  the  laws 
which  should  obtain.  Many  people  would  obev  them  if  thev  knew  what 
they  were.  Hence  we  propose  this  year  to  have  a  clear  digest  of  them 
printed  on  cotton  cloth,  and  put  up  in  every  post-office  and  tavern  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  Association  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Fish  Com- 
missioner of  Virginia.  We  can  conceive  of  no  jreater  attraction,  to 
those  looking  to  a  home  in  Virginia,  than  streams  well  stocked  with  fish, 
nor  is  the  preservation  of  our  oyster  beds  a  matter  of  less  important  in- 
terest. 

To  give  the  Association  perfect  efficiencv.  its  membership  should  cover 
the  wh  >le  Commonwealth.  An  inspection  of  the  organization  at  present 
will  indicate  what  has  already  been  done  in  that  direction. 

Aside  from  the  pleasure  of  hunting  and  fishing,  we  are  all.  as  house- 
keepers, concerned  in  the  matter  of  having  both  fish  and  game  as  cheap 
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and  abundant  as  possible.  The  work  of  this  Association,  prosecuted 
with  vigor,  will  accomplish  both.  It  is  hoped  then  that  what  is  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  organization  will  not  be  withheld.  The  yearly  dues 
are  $1,  which,  remitted  to  the  undersigneJ,  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 

Very  respectfully, 
Richmond,  Va.,  May,  1879.  John  Ott,  Treasurer. 

"We  take  the  above  from  a  recent  circular  issued  by  the  Virginia  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association.  If  any  there  be  who  think  the  fish 
and  game  of  the  State  a  subject  of  no  consequence,  let  them  think  again. 
From  what  we  see  in  English  journals,  we  suppose  that  above  $100,000 
is  yearly  spent  in  advertising  shooting  and  fishing  privileges  in  that 
country,  whereas,  the  rentals  arising  from  those  privileges  is  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  income  to  the  land  holder.  An  abundance  of 
fish  and  game  in  any  country  is  very  attractive  to  the  better  class  of 
English  immigrants;  very  desirable  people  to  have  come  among  us. 
But  what  is  of  far  greater  moment  is  the  keeping  of  Virginia's  own  na- 
tive born  sons  at  home,  many  of  whom  are  attracted  to  the  far  off"  wilds 
of  the  West  by  the  great  abundance  of  fish  and  game  reported  to  exist 
out  there.  If  anybody,  even  in  Virginia,  has  a  farm  to  sell,  and  there 
is  good  fishing  and  shooting  in  that  locality,  he  will  be  sure  to  advertise 
that  fact,  and  it  will  often  bring  him  a  purchaser.  From  a  purely  utili- 
tarian standpoint,  this  matter  is  worth  every  man's  attention.  We  can 
personally  testify  to  the  fact  that  where  protective  laws  have  been  known 
and  understood  in  Virginia,  they  have  been  as  well  observed  by  all 
classes  as  any  laws  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  desire  to  testify,  further, 
to  the  fact  that,  in  our  experience,  when  the  people  of  Virginia  know 
what  is  right,  they  are  going  to  do  it.  When  they  understand  a  matter, 
they  are  the  most  reasonable  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Deep 
down  in  the  great  popular  heart  is  the  desire  and  intent  to  do  whatsoever 
is  right.  The  purpose  of  these  laws  is,  to  a  great  extent,  educational, 
pointing  out  the  times  and  seasons  when  every  sort  offish  and  game  are 
fit  for  food,  and  when  not  fit,  being  "sick  meat,"  for  they  are  engaged 
in  the  loves  and  labors  of  reproduction.  It  is,  therefore,  true  that  this 
Association  has  done  and  will  do  so  much  good.  Will  our  friends  join 
and  help?  We  know  that  a  fishing  rod  has  been  called  Jia  stick  with 
a  string  at  one  end  and  a  fool  at  the  other."  We  have  seen  rods  of  that 
rig  many  a  time  ;  nevertheless,  we  continue  to  cast  a  fly  and  land  a  fish 
at  odd  times,  and  to  teach  our  little  boys  to  do  the  same.  It  has  been 
good  for  us,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  good  for  them  We  have  been  for 
thirty  years  addicted  to  forest  and  stream  and  rod  and  gun  and  horse 
and  horn  and  hound  in  the  intervals  of  a  hard-working  life,  and  so  long 
as  the  eye  is  not  dim  and  the  natural  force  not  abated,  we  shall  continue 
in  that  practice,  and  teach  our  children  so.  There  are  memories  of  these 
grand  sports  of  the  field,  shared  and  enjoyedwith  some  of  the  noblest  of 
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earth,  which  we  would  not  exchange  for  ingots  of  gold  and  caskets  of 
gems.  Noble  and  generous  friends !  we  miss  them  now  when  we  go 
a-field.  Pausing  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  old  familiar  scenes,  we  stand 
and  gaze  until  the  wondering  dogs  come  crouching  to  our  feet,  turning 
upon  us  a  look  of  inquiry,  so  intelligent,  which  says  plainer  than  speech 
can  say,  w'aat  is  the  matter?  They  are  gone,  poor  fellows,  they  are 
gone;  hie  away!  What  know  ye  of  such  things,  all  whose  days  are 
devoted  to  the  hue  and  cry  after  the  "almighty  dollar,"  and  all  whose 
nights  are  given  to  wine,  women  and  cards?  The  counting  room,  the 
salooD,  the  brothel,  and  the  gambling  hell,  are  haunted  by  no  such 
memories.  We  had  somewhat  deprecatory  to  say  to  the  Puritan,  melan- 
choly and  ofa  sour  countenance,  but  let  that  pass — under  no  circumstances 
would  he  go  a-fishing.  Our  Legislators  have  done  well  in  this  matter, 
save  only  as  to  the  oysters.  In  them  a  princely  revenue  is  yearly  car- 
ried away  by  ship  loads,  to  enrich  other  communities  and  to  build  up 
aliens.  This  wholesome  and  delicious  food-supply  is  being  fished  to  ex- 
haustion by  foreigners,  who  pay  nothing  for  the  privilege.  Something 
ought  to  be  done  about  that;  it  needs  "readjustment."  Do  it  at  once  • 
soon  it  will  be  too  late.  We  hope  our  friends  may  be  induced  to  join 
this  Association,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to  this  very  important  work. 
We  trust,  indeed,  the  Association  may  have,  as  it  certainly  should  have, 
a  good  list  of  names  from  every  county  in  the  State. 

SHORTHORNS  AT  THE  ROYAL. 
At  the  late  show  at  Kilburn,  the  Shorthorns  were  in  great  force.  It 
was  noticeable  that  the  American  crotchet  about  fashionable  colors  re- 
ceived no  sanction.  Many  great  prize-winners  of  the  past  were  there, 
yet  among  them  was  not  a  single  red  ;  several  of  them  were  white,  and 
most  of  the  others  roans.  The  champion  cow  of  this  show  was  a  very 
light  roan.  We  admire  roans  the  most,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  we  be- 
lieve them,  as  a  rule,  to  be  better  handlers  than  all-reds.  We  do  not 
admire  white  cattle,  yet  we  must  say  that  a  few  of  the  very  best  Short- 
horns and  very  many  of  the  best  grades  we  have  seen  have  been  white. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  2d  Earl  of  Oxford  was,  perhaps,  the  best  handler 
we  ever  touched  ;  Madrid,  Mr.  Ficklin's  grand  old  bull,  was  another; 
Mr.  George  W.  Palmer's  Duke  of  Onandaga  equal  to  the  best — and 
many  other  red  animals,  male  and  female,  we  could  mention  ;  so  we  be- 
lieve there  are  good  in  all  colors.  Every^raan  to  his  liking,  then.  We 
like  roans. 


ABERCROMBIE. 
Thi3  young  Hambletonian  stallion,  the  property  of  our  friend  Dr. 
G.  A.  Quinby,  of  Loudoun  Co.,  Va.,  is  one  of  the  best  bred  horses 
of  that  great  family  now  living.     His  sire  was  got  by  Rysdick's  Ham- 
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bletonian  out  of  Widow  MacChree  by  Seely's  American  Star.  His  dam 
was  by  Rysdick's  Bellfounder  out  of  Lady  McClellaD,  both  by  Rys- 
dick's  Hambletonian.  For  those  who  believe  in  the  Hambletouiau — 
Star  cross,  and  in  the  Messenger  blood,  it  would  be  well  nigh  impossible 
to  make  a  better  pedigree.  The  horse  has  not  been  publicly  trained  or 
raced,  but  his  natural  speed  is  said  to  be  unusual  and  his  action  very  firm. 
He  is  certainly  what  the  horsemen  are  fond  of  calling  "  royally  bred." 


THE  ENGLISH  CRISIS. 

We  regret  to  see  that  the  English  industrial  crisis  appears  to  grow 
worse.  The  tone  of  the  British  press  is  more  gloomy  than  ever.  Emi- 
gration to  America  is  talked  of  as  a  remedy.  That,  it  appears  to  us,  will 
relieve  the  emigrant,  but  not  the  situation.  It  will  have  no  effect  upon 
the  state  of  affairs  which  he  leaves  behind.  It  is,  by  no  means,  exces- 
sive competition  between  British  farmers,  which  renders  it  impossible  for 
them  to  live.  Cheap  transportation  of  the  cheap  products  of  other  lands 
to  the  doors  of  British  consumers,  is  the  overwhelming  situation  which 
the  British  farmer  can,  in  no  wise,  meet.  If  half  the  farmers  of  the 
Kingdom  were  to  leave  the  country  in  a  body,  the  situation  would  not 
be  better,  but  worse.  England  cannot  suffer  her  agriculture  to  be  driven 
to  destruction  by  foreign  competition.  The  situation  is  difficult  in  the 
extreme.  It  is  easy  to  talk  vaguely  about  breaking  up  a  land  monoply  ; 
but  how  is  that  to  be  done?  Without  confiscation  and  re-distribution  on 
communistic  principles,  it  cannot  be  done.  Whoever  heard  of  a 
country  without  agriculture?  Who  supposes  that  a  great  country  can 
exist  without  agriculture?  It  is  the  manufacturers  who  ought  to  emi- 
grate, and  the  tradesmen.  The  South  will  take  all  England  can  spare. 
Virginia  is  the  place  for  them  to  come.  The  South  needs  capital,  as 
no  country  ever  needed  it  before.  She  needs  diversity  of  industry.  She 
offers  cheap  living  and  an  excess  of  labor,  and  a  vast  wealth  of  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  utilization  of  capital.  British  landlords  must  take  less 
rent,  no  doubt  of  that;  but  is  the  British  manufacturer  any  better  off* 
than  the  landholder?  Such  is  the  course  of  discussion  with  which  the 
British  papers  are  now  filled.  Even  the  Zulu  war  is  a  secondary  topic. 
Once  again  the  voice  of  the  corn-law  man  is  heard  in  the  land. 


BLATHERSKITES. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  kind  friends  who  have  furnished  us  thunder 
for  replies  to  certain  persons  who  have  criticised  the  contents  of  these 
pages.  We  hope  they  will  not  think  we  fail  to  appreciate  their  kindness,  in 
that  we  decline  to  notice  any  criticism  which  does  not  come  from  a  respect- 
able aud  well  informed  source.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  any  one 
who  controls  editorial  columns  in  any  respectable  journal,  must  learn  to 
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disregard  the  empty  mouthings  of  ignorant  blatherskites.  Nor  as  he 
values  the  good  opinion  of  sensible  readers  can  he  afford  to  run  a  muck 
with  every  such  fellow  who  can  anywhere  find  access  to  print.  Many 
who  fail  at  everything  else,  turn  authority  on  a  horse  or  dog,  for  instance, 
and  betake  themselves  to  print,  seeking  to  obtain  notice  by  furbishing 
up  scraps  from  authors  for  any  empty  newspaper  corner  which  will  re- 
ceive them.  They  sometimes  venture  upon  silly  and  impertinent  per- 
sonalities, which,  from  a  source  worthy  of  notice,  would  be  offensive. 
We  do  not  propose  to  bother  about  such  trash.  A  journal  which  has 
space  for  this  kind  of  stuff  must  be  in  need  of  filling  ;  whereas,  any  paper 
which  publishes,  from  such  sources,  rude  personalities,  directed  at  gen- 
tlemen, of  whom  its  editors  have  no  knowledge,  violates  decency,  and  is 
itself  unworthy  of  notice. 

THEY  WILL  COME  SO. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  horse-writers  have,  with  great  unanimity, 
forbidden  the  bans,  the  trotters  will  continue  to  come  to  notice  with 
near  crosses  to  racing  blood.  This  time  it  is  the  four-year-old  filly  Trin- 
ket, winning  her  fourth  heat  in  a  race  with  three  other  horses  in  2.191. 
Notwithstanding  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so,  yet  her  grandam  is  a  thorough- 
bred race  mare;  furthermore,  in  the  male  line,  her  great  grandsire  is 
thoroughbred.  It  seems  that  in  the  second  cross  from  racing  blood,  the 
trotting  sires  are  able  to  overcome  the  race  prepotency  of  the  running 
horse,  and  thereby,  as  might  be  expected,  produce  trotters  in  the  very 
highest  form  they  have  yet  reached.  When  the  trotting  sires  are  fear- 
lessly in-bred,  they  will  acquire  a  race  prepotency  which  will  enable 
them  to  get  trotters  out  of  racing  dams,  and,  when  so  bred,  they  wUl 
trot  faster  and  further  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared,  the  horse  writers 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  even  though  they  swear  by  the  great 
name  of  Mr.  Charles  Darwin,  with  whose  writings  some  of  them  have 
not  a  sufficient  acquaintance  to  quote  uuderstandingly  from  them,  being 
obliged  to  hunt  for  the  meaning  of  such  technical  terms  as  prepotency 
in  Webster's  dictionary.  More  of  the  thoroughbred  mares  bred  to  trot- 
ting sires  (which  thing  the  horse-writers  pronounce  idiotic),  we  are  afraid 
will,  after  a  while,  turn  out  to  be  the  grandams  of  the  best  ti  otters  the 
world  ha3  yet  seen  for  speed  and  endurance.  We  shall  see.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  bring  trotters  one  cross  nearer  the  racing  blood.  The  solution 
is,  in-breed  the  trotting  sires. 

LL.  D. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  the  old-time  militia  captain  with  his  peculiarly 
grotesque  and  absurd  "regimentals ;"  clamp  down  shoes  guiltless  of  black- 
ing ;  home-spun  breeches  tight  around  the  ankles,  uot  reaching  lower  than 
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two  inches  above  the  tips  of  said  clamp  downs  ;  blue  cloth  swallow 
tail,  with  buff  facings  and  three  rows  of  brass  buttons  ;  terrific  epau- 
lettes ;  a  lofty,  somewhat  battered,  stove-pipe  hat,  topped  out  with  a  plume 
like  a  weeping  willow ;  a  rustic  staff,  as  it  were  an  effigy  ot  a 
sabre  Equally  absurd  a  figure  does  one  of  those  fellows  cut  who  ki 
a  little  Latin  and  less  Greek,  and  less  still  of  the  King";  Euglish,  who, 
in  scholarship  and  science,  is  ridiculously  deficient,  when  he  is  tricked 
out  witii  LL.  D.  It  is  curious  to  think  what  sort  of  laws  such  a  fellow 
can  be  doctor  of.  A  man  of  sense  ought  to  feel  like  a  fool  in  such  out- 
landish company.  LL  D.  is  like  "the  Caucasian.''  It  is  ''played  out" 
when  it  comes  to  Doctor  Grant  and  Doctor  Chandler  and  fellows  of  that 
:.ey.  A  degree  which  once  signified  for  the  recipient  eminent  schol- 
arship and  great  abilities,  n  i  signifies  and  makes  known  only  the  spirit 
of  fluukeyism  on  the  part  of  the  schools  which  sow  LL.  Ds.  broadcast ; 
swine  casting  pearls  before  swine,  which  is  bad  for  the  pearls,  certainly, 
and  does  not  benefit  the  swine.  It  may  be  believed  that  some  of  these 
swiue  would  be  glad  to  trade  their  LL.  D.  to  "them  damn  literary  fel- 
lers" for  whiskev  enough  to  set  drunk. 


BULLETIN  v  .  29,  CONNECTICUT  EXPERIMENT  STATION 
This  document  sets  forth  some  strange  things.  The  Station  estimates 
the  value  per  ton  of  certain  "ivory  dust"  to  be  $-52.67,  but  the  said 
"dust"  is  sold  for  $30.00:  and  certain  "horn  dust"  it  estimates  to  be 
worth  143.00,  but  which  said  "horn  dust"' sells  also  at  $30.00:  which 
discrepancies,  quoth  the  "Station/1  are  partly  due  to  the  peculiarities  of 
these  articles,  which  affect  the  popular  estimate  of  their  agricultural 
value.  Whereas,  about  dried  blood  thus  saith  the  "Station  :"  "Dried 
blood"  is  apt  to  be  "flashy,"  from  its  high  state  of  division.  "Do  tell" 
what  is  the  meaniDg  of  flashy  ?  We  don't  understand  that  term.  Where 
fa  Professor  Johnson  while  all  this  is  being  done  by  the  ''Station?'' 
Surely  he  has  no  hand  in  such  business  as  this.  What  is  the  tendency 
of  estimates  of  value  $13.32  per  ton  and  $22.67  per  ton  above  the  selling 
price  ?  Is  it,  ye  legislators  and  ye  commissioners  of  agriculture  ;  is  it.  ye 
farmers  of  Connecticut  or  elsewhere,  to  bring  down  the  price?  Remem- 
ber, if  yon  please,  readers  of  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer,  what  we 
told  you  about  this  business  at  first.  It  encourages  dishonesty  in  manu- 
facturers, and  we  are  sorry  for  anybody  who  has  not  sense  enough  to  see 
that  it  does  so.  These  calculations,  so  utterly  wide  of  the  mark,  are  the 
calculations  of  the  first  authority  in  the  L'nited  States.  They  are  not 
only  productive  of  no  benefit,  but  they  are  productive  of  mischief- 
There  ought  to  be  an  end  of  this  sort  of  thing.  It  is  not  simply  useless' 
it  is  palpably  mischievous  and  manifestly  foolish. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

PROFITS  OF  SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

BY  C.  C.  BUCKNER,  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  August,  of  1875,  I  purchased  forty  Western  Virginia  ewes,  and 
send  you  a  statement  of  the  profits  from  them  taken  from  my  sheep 
account.  These  sheep,  when  purchased,  were  thin,  long  legged,  with  very 
coarse  and  hairy  wool ;  and  very  roguish,  as  nearly  all  Western  sheep  are. 
They  rarely  ever  clip  over  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  per  head 
and  many  of  them  fall  below  two  and  a  half  pounds.  My  object  in 
sending  you  this  statement  is  to  show  the  profits  derived  from  common 
sheep  with  ordinary  treatment.  I  know  of  several  flocks  that  yield 
•■fifty  per  cent,  more  of  wool  and  a  much  larger  per  cent,  of  lambs.  My 
neighbor,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Morton,  raised,  from  ten  ewes,  twenty-three 
lambs.  A  lamb  from  every  ewe  is  usually  expected  from  small  flocks 
of  coarse  wool  sheep.  I  will  call  attention  to  two  points  in  my  state- 
ment, viz.:  First,  that  there  was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  wool  and  that 
it  was  sold  at  low  figures.  Dr.  Henry  L.  Randall,  in  his  valuable  work 
on  sheep  husbandry,  gives  the  average  price  of  coarse  wool  from  the 
year  1827  to  1861,  at  thirty-five  cents  per  pound.  It  will  be  observed 
that  each  year  my  wool  was  sold  below  this  figure.  Second,  that  the 
per  cent,  of  increase  was  far  below  the  average,  and  the  lambs  were  sold  at 
low  prices,  but  notwithstanding,  the  direct  profit  each  year  was  over  one 
hundred  percent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profits  derived  from  manure  and 
the  cleansing  of  foul  lauds. 

Dr. 
August,  1S75,  to  40  ewes  at  S3. 25 6130  00 

"  amount  paid  for  driving  home 2  00 

"   Cotswold  buck 10  00 

"    4  bells  at  20c.  each  80 

"  death  loss  4  ewes  at  83.25 13  00 

155  80 
Cr. 

By  sale  of  4  lambs  at  $3.25 $  13  00 

8  lambs  at  §2.16 17  28 

"  4  lambs  consumed  at  home 10  00 

6  mutton  at  $3.50  2100 

By  152  lbs.  of  wool  at  31c 47  12 

"      21  ewe  lambs  on  hand,  at  S3  63  00 

171  40 

Death  loss,  ten  per  cent.  Increase,  ninetv-two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
Average  clip  of  wool,  three  and  a  half  pounds.  Direct  profit,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  per  cent. 

1876  and  1877,  to  52  sheep,  at  $3 $156  00 

"     6  bells 1  00 

"  death  of  3  ewes,  at  S3 9  00 

166  00 
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Cr 

s 

17 

50 

21 

00 

4 

50 

42 

00 

By  sale,    7  lambs,  at  $2.50  

7  mutton,  at  $3.00 

1  buek.at  $4.50 

14  ewe  lambs,  at  $3  

15  old  sheep,  at  $3 45  00 

By  4  lambs  consumed  at  home 10  00 

By  52  fleeces  wool,  221  lbs  51  78 

*By  3  lbs.  plucked  wool,  at  30c 90 

192  68 

Death  loss,  five  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  Increase,  forty-eight  per 
cent.  Average  clip  of  wool,  tour  and  one  third  pounds  per  head.  Di- 
rect profit,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  per  cent. 

1877  and  1878,  to  48  ewes,  at  $2.50  $120  00 

"     1  Cotswold  buck 20  00 

"  death  loss  of  4  sheep,  at  $2.50 10  00 


By  sale  of  10  ewes,  at  2.50 S  25  00 

1  buck 5  00 

10  lambs,  at  $2.50 25  00 

By  2  lambs  consumed  at  home 4  50 

By  14  ewe  lambs  on  hand,  at  $2.25 31  50 

By  245  lbs.  wool,  at  25c 65  25 


150  00 


156  25 


Death  loss,  eight  and  one-third  per  cent.     Increase,  fifty-four  per  cent. 
Average  clip,  five  pounds.     Direct  prufit,  one  hundred  and  four  per  cent. 

Dr. 

1878  and  1879,  to  35  ewes $100  00 

"  16  thoroughbred     Cotswold    ewes. 

purchased  at  $4 64  00 

"  2  thoroughbred  Cotswold  lambs,  at 

$4. 8  00 

"  3  wethers,  at  $2.50 7  50 

"14  ewe  lambs  raised  at  home,  at 

$2.50 35  00 

"   1  wether  lamb,  at  $2.50 2  50 

"  death  loss,  6  ewes,  at  $3 18  00 

235  00 

By  419  lbs.  wool,  at  30c $125  70 

"    sale  23  lambs,  at  $2.75 63  25 

"       "        2  lamb?,  at  $2.50 5  00 

"      "     24  lambs,  at  $2.00 48  00 

"      "       7  mutton,  at  $3.75 26  25 

6268  20 
Death  loss,  eight  and  one-fourth  per  cent.     Increase,  sixty-seven  per 
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cent.     Average  clip,  five  and  three-fourth  lbs.  per  head.     Direct  profits, 
one  hundred  and  seven  and  one-fourth  per  cent. 

Sheep  are  not  only  the  most  profitable  animals  to  cleanse  our  foul 
briery  fields,  but  they  are  the  only  animals  that  improve  laud.  They 
graze  in  the  bottoms  and  valleys  during  the  day  and  at  night  deposit  on 
the  thin  places  on  the  hills  where  it  is  readily  mixed  with  the  soil,  which 
gets  the  full  benefit  of  it,  whilst  the  droppings  of  other  animals  dry-up 
and  is  lost  to  the  soil.  They  are  beginning  to  be  considered  an  absolute 
necessity  of  good  farming,  where  wheat  and  clover  are  cultivated.  Un- 
like any  other  auimals,  they  exert  a  direct  and  observable  influence  in 
exterminating  the  coarse  and  poor  grasses  from  our  fields  and  bringing 
in  the  sweet  and  nutritious  ones.  It  was  an  old  Spanish  proverb  that 
"The  touch  of  the  sheep's  foot  turns  the  land  into  gold."  Dr.  Randall,  in 
his  Report  on  Wool  Husbandry, says:  "On  no  other  domestic  animal  is  the 
hazard  of  loss  by  death  so  small.  It  is  as  healthy  and  hardy  as  other  aui- 
mals, and,  unlike  all  the  others,  if  decently  managed,  a  good  sheep  can 
never  die  in  the  debt  of  man.  If  it  dies  at  birth,  it  has  consumed  noth- 
ing. If  it  dies  the  first  winter,  its  wool  will  pay  for  its  consumption  up 
to  that  period.  If  it  lives  to  be  sheared  once,  it  brings  its  owner  into 
debt  to  it ;  and  if  the  ordinary  and  natural  course  of  wool  production 
and  breeding  goes  on,  that  indebtedness  will  increase  uniformly  and 
with  accelerating  rapidity,  until  the  day  of  its  death.  If  the  horse  or 
the  steer  die  at  three  or  four  years  old,  or  the  cow  before  breeding,  the 
loss  is  almost  a  total  one."  It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  the 
average  weight  of  fleece  of  my  flock  would  be  as  much  as  seven  pounds, 
but  for  a  few  of  the  original  forty  xVestern  sheep  which  I  still  have  on 
hand,  but  intend  disposing  of  this  fall. 


(Editorial — (Seneral 


OUR  FEARFUL  PERIL. 

We  know  of  no  period,  in  the  history  of  Virginia,  when  she  stood  in  more  ab- 
solute peril  than  she  does  at  this  moment.  One  may  lose  his  substance,  and  yet 
diligent  work,  with  frugality,  will  restore  it  again.  But,  when  he  loses  his  good 
name,  his  career  is  ended  ;  worse  than  that,  his  children  after  him  are  cursed  : 
oblivion  utterly  refuses  to  cover  the  infamy. 

Virginia,  as  a  community  perfectly  responsible  for  its  acts,  went  into  a  war. 
The  issue  was  disastrous  to  her  ;  much  of  her  substance  was  lost,  likewise  a  part  of 
her  territory.  What  is  left  her  though  is  still  a  goodly  land,  and  the  same  energy 
that  made  her  rich  and  prosperous  in  the  past,  if  exercised  now,  will  make  her  rich 
and  prosperous  again.  General  Strong,  last  May,  in  addressing  the  gathering 
of  the  old  settlers  of  Chicago,  used  this  language  :  '"The  great  fire  brought  to 
ashes  several  hundred  millions  in  buildings  and  other  property  ;  but  the  men  you 
left  here,  and  others  that  came  in,  built  Chicago  right  up  again,  better,  indeed, 
than  it  was  before ;  for  you  can't  burn  pluck,  and  enterprise,  and  courage,  and 
faith.  They  are  the  indestructible  gifts  of  Goo,  and  the  best  legacy  you.  the 
foondersof  Chicago,  shall  ever  leave  to  your  children."     The  Hon.  John  Went- 
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■worth  (a  New  Hampshire  man  by  birth  l,  in  his  address  on  this  most  interesting 
occasion,  said  :  "Col.  Edmund  D.  Taylor  here  (a  settler  of  1835)  was  born  in 
old  Virginia,  and  he  has  not  changed  his  landed  jurisdiction  much  ;  for  he  is 
tonight  in  what  was  once  a  part  of  the  State  of  his  birth.  And  this  reminds  me 
that,  not  long  since,  I  was  written  to  by  a  member  of  the  Hist  irical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia, asking  the  names  of  our  prominent  citizens  who  bad  emigrated  from  that 
State.  My  knowledge  of  birth-places  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  directory.  So, 
in  ignorance  of  the  present.  I  referred  him  to  the  pas'-,  claiming  that,  if  Chicago 
was  colonized  from  any  quarter,  it  must  have  been  from  old  Virginia.  I  referred 
him  to  David  McKee,  of  Loudoun,  whose  name  is  upon  the  list  of  those  remain- 
ing. He  was  one  of  the  very  first  men  who  were  married  in  this  city.  He  was 
the  first  blacksmith  in  Chicago,  and  carried  our  only  mail  once  a  month  to  and 
from  Fort  Wayne.  Indiana.  There  was  another  Virginian,  to  whom  I  referred 
him,  Archibald  Caldwell,  of  Giles,  who  kept  the  original  Wolf- Point  Tavern. 
Bekjamix  Hall,  also,  of  Giles,  I  mentioned  to  him.  And,  then,  our  chaplain 
here  to-night,  the  Rev.  Stephen"  R.  Beggs,  of  Rockingham,  who  was  born  the 
30th  March,  1831,  the  same  month  in  which  Thomas  Jeffehsov  was  inaugurated 
President.  There  may  be  other  Virginians  living,  but  of  those  deceased  my 
memory  recalls  James  Kixzie  (our  first  sheriff; ;  his  brother.  William  Kixzie  ; 
Archibald  Cltbocrxe  :  Joxas  Cltbourke  ;  Hexlt  Cltbocrse  ;  our  early 
presiding  elder,  Rev.  Jesse  Walker;  John-  K.  Clarke  (the  celebrated 
hunter  i ;  David  Hall,  and  Samcel,  John*  and  Jacob  Miller — ill  Southwest 
Virginia  people." 

Virginia  '"pluck,  enterprise,  courage  and  faith,"  fo-med  the  prime  factor  in 
the  creation  of  the  great  Northwest:  they  formed  the  prime  factor  in  the  conduct 
of  the  late  war;  every  child  knows  what  they  did  in  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
ment itself:  and  they  will  not  fail  her  in  building  up  a  career  in  the  future  that 
will  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  past,  provided  alwiys,  that  she  retains  that  price- 
less jewel.  HER  GOOD  NAME.  That  good  name  is  now  in  deadly  peril  of  be- 
ing forever  lost.  A  set  of  men,  having  only  their  own  advancement  before  their 
eyes,  are  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  Virginia  to  everlasting  disgrace. 
That  is  the  issue,  plain  and  simple  ;  and  that  issue  must  be  met.  and  met  with- 
out compromise,  by  every  man  who  has  any  regard  at  all  for  his  dearest  interests. 
There  is  no  politics  in  this  issue,  it  is  a  question  whether  we  shall  earn  the  brand 
of  sneaks  and  shufflers  or  not.  We  borrowed  other  people's  money  in  good 
faith,  and  this  money  we  must  return  in  the  same  good  faith.  If  our  creditor, 
out  of  his  regard  for  us.  chose  to  relieve  us  of  any  part  of  the  burden,  as  decent 
men  we  could  have  no  feeling  but  one  of  thankfulness.  It  is  certain  we  had  no 
right  to  claim  anything  in  this  way.  He  has  relieved  us  enormously.  We  showed 
in  the  Planter  of  last  month  the  measure  of  that  relief.  Our  gratitude  should  be 
profound,  and  it  is  profound  with  every  man  worthy  to  write  Virginian  against 
his  name.  The  settlement  made  was  final,  and  so  understood  all  round.  At 
last,  it  was  believed  this  fearful  trouble  was  ended,  and  our  people  left  to 
work  out  their  fortunes  with  peaceful  minds;  but  not  a  year  is  allowed  to  pass 
before  the  agitation  is  renewed,  the  Destructives,  thirsting  for  office,  seeing  their 
case  was  utterly  hopeless,  taken  on  their  own  merits.  They  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  propose  in  the  place  of  what  they  wish  to  undo.  They  use  the  vilest  epi- 
thets towards  those  who  hold  our  obligations,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  concern  to 
us  who  held  our  obligations  so  long  as  we  owe  them.  We  acknowledge  in  these 
obligations  that  we  got  "value  received,"'  and  the  public  works  we  are  using  to- 
day fully  attest  the  fact.     How  dare  we,  then,  abuse  our  creditor?     And  how  in- 
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famous,  when  we  come  to  soberly  look  at  it.  is  the  man   who  would   indulge  in 
such  abuse. 

We  complain  of  hard  times;  will  we  ever  have  any  better  times  as  long  as  we 
permit  place-hunters  to  advertise  us  to  the  world  as  a  brood  of  scoundrels 
and  highwaymen  ?  Who  wants  to  emigrate  to  such  a  State,  and  entrust  his 
money  to  the  keeping  of  such  a  people?  It  is  plain  we  need  badly  the  influx  of 
all  the  outside  capital  we  can  possibly  command  ;  is  it  natural  for  a  proper  man 
to  prefer  the  company  of  a  shuffler  over  that  of  an  honest  m.n?  It  is  folly  to  look 
at  our  case  in  any  other  light,  if  the  machinations  of  these  corrupters  of  the  people 
are  to  succeed.  But,  after  all  the  odium  of  this  misconduct  is  earned,  the  fruits 
cannot  be  enjoyed,  because  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  will  make 
rs  stand  up  to  our  responsibility  in  this  business,  whether  we  will  or  not.  We 
are  one  of  the  United  States,  and  we  must  comply  with  everything  that  that  rela- 
tion involves,  and  we  can  conceive  of  no  spectacle  so  horrible,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  as  this  ancient  and  honored  Commonwealth  compelled  by  force  to  meet  her 

honest  obligations.  

AROUND  FREDERICKSBURG. 

In  a  pleasant  excursion  to  the  good  old  hospitable  town  of  Fredericksburg, 
not  long  since,  we  had  the  opportunity,  incidentally,  of  inspecting  the  agricul- 
tural improvements  in  the  immediately  adjacent  country.  The  wheat  is  pretty 
fair — not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be — but  some  of  the  grass-lots  are  very  fine,  no- 
tably a  large  field  of  the  Messrs.  Ficklen,  beautiful  in  its  rich  crop  of  clover  and 
promising  and  abundant  supply  of  provender  to  the  animals  used  in  the  extensive 
milling  operations  of  those  gentlemen.  We  were  particularly  struck  with  the  air 
of  thrift  and  variety  of  productions  on  a  small  farm  belonging  to  a  Northern  im- 
migrant (whose  name  we  did  not  learn)  who  seems  to  think  '"twenty  acres 
enough"  to  enlist  his  energies  and  employ  his  whole  time.  It  was  a  real  treat 
to  observe  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  crops  were  distributed,  so  as  to 
make  every  rood  of  ground  "do  its  duty."  Between  the  trellises  of  promising 
grape  vines  were  growing  alternate  beds  of  strawberries  and  raspberries,  while 
further  on  were  vigorous  peach,  apricot  and  pear  trees,  all  laden  with  young 
fruit;  in  the  rear  of  these  was  a  flourishing  market  garden,  closed  in  by  a  splen- 
did clover  field.  Thus,  we  repeat,  every  rood  of  ground  is  made  to  do  its  duty, 
and  yet  we  learn  that  forty  dollars  covers  every  item  of  expense  beyond  what 
this  industrious  man  does  with  his  own  hands.  Aside  from  the  constant  pleasure 
which  such  results  must  bring  to  the  man  who  thus  turns  an  old  sedge-field  into 
a  blooming  and  bountiful  garden  spot,  what  well  founded  hopes  does  such  an  ex- 
periment as  this  present  and  what  a  stimulus  should  it  be  to  all  Virginians  intent 
upon  bettering  their  own  fortunes,  and  anxious  to  aid  in  lifting  up  the  grand  old 
mothpr,  and  bringing  the  light  of  hope  to  her  eye  and  the  bloom  of  health  to 
her  cheek  once  more! 


Logic  as  a  science,  and  almost  as  a  fact,  has  pretty  well  gone  out  of  fashion, 
but  we  remember  that  one  of  its  phrases  was,  "  The  Negative  Regnant  " — the 
full  meaning  of  which  is  perfectly  demonstrated  by  the  following  extract  from 
General  Dick  Taylor's  charming  volume,  entitled  "Destruction  and  Recon- 
struction :*' 

".President  Johnson  never  made  a  dollar  by  public  office,  abstained  from  quar- 
tering a  horde  of  connections  on  the  Treasury,  refused  to  uphold  rogues  in  high 
places,  and  had  too  just  a  conception  of  the  dignity  of  a  Chief-Magistrate  to 
accept  presents." 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  will  readily  make  out  a  photograph 
from  the  negative  ! 
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WEIGHT  OF  A  SHOWER. 

England,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  has  been  visited  by  a  succession  of  terrible 
storms,  inflicting  serious  injury  in  various  ways,  but  especially  upon  her  hay  and 
grain  crops.  In  describing  one  of  these  storms,  we  see  it  stated,  in  a  cablegram, 
as  a  most  remarkable  thing,  that  ilthe  rainfall  "in  Buckinghamshire  is  estimated 
at  seventy  tons  per  acre  !"  Now  this  sounds  very  large  to  those  who  have  not 
considered  the  matter,  but  when  we  come  to  analyze  it,  we  find  it  '*  no  such  big 
fresh  ''   after  all. 

An  English  acre  contains  6.272.640  square  inches;  and  accordingly,  an  inch 
deep  of  rain  yields  6,272.640  cubic  inches  of  water,  which,  at  277, 2"4  (contents 
of  an  imperial  gallon),  makes  22.622.5  :  and  as  a  gallon  weighs  10  pounds,  one 
inch  of  rainfall  on  an  acre  amounts  to  226,225  pounds  avordupois;  and  dividing 
by  2,240,  we  have,  as  the  result  of  our  supposed  shower,  within  a  fiaction  of  101 
tons  to  the  acre.  So  that  the  rain  in  Buckinghamshire  was  ouly  about  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch — quite  a  grand  affair  for  England,  perhaps,  where  the  rains 
generally  are  only  small  fractional  parts  of  an  inch,  but  hardly  worthy  of  being 
chronicled  by  the  marine  cable  to  a  country  which  often  has  rainfalls  of  two  and 
three  inches  at  a  time. 

And  we  are  here  reminded  to  say,  that  we  think  a  very  erroneous  opinion  pre- 
vails as  to  the  average  rainfall  in  Virginia.  Jefferson,  in  his  "Notes"  on  Vir- 
ginia, gives,  as  the  average  of  five  years'  observation  (at  Williamsburg),  about 
47i  inches;  but  we  feel  confident  that  for  a  series  of  years  the  rainfall  in  Eastern 
Virginia  has  been  much  less  than  this.  But  as  accuracy  in  this  matter  is  very  im- 
portant and  desirable,  we  would  earnestly  suggest  to  every  farmer  that  he  should 
keep  a  rain-gauge,  and  a  systematic  record  of  the  rainfalls.  It  does  not  require 
(as  so  many  suppose)  any  scier.tifically  constructed  vessel ;  any  tin  vessel  (an  old 
fruit  can,  for  instance)  with  perpendicular  sides  will  answer  perfectly  well.  This 
can,  placed  upon  a  post,  with  a  few  nails  driven  around  to  hold  it  in  place,  will 
answer  quite  as  well  as  the  most  costly  construction,  and  the  farmer  will  soon 
find  both  interest  and  profit  in  keeping  up  such  observations  and  records.  Many 
an  acre  has  been  ploughed  too  wet,  with  consequent  injury,  from  the  lack  of  this 
simple  device  and  habit. 

After  a  fierce  drought,  varying  (according  to  locality)  from  40  to  65  days,  with 
its  terrible  concomitants  of 

"  Brazen- vaulted  skies  and  iron  fields," 
the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened  in  the  last  days  of  July,  and  the  parched  re- 
gion was  blest  with  frequent  and  copious  showers  ;  so  that  by  the  first  of  August, 
there  was  a  rainfall  of  five  inches.  Never  have  we  seen  nature  respond  more 
promptly  or  beautifully  than  she  has  done  to  these  timely  rains.  Almost  like 
magic  the  fields,  that  but  a  few  days  before  might  have  been  ignited  by  a  torch, 
now  stood  "dressed  in  living  green,"'  and  the  corn  crop,  which  the  more  despon- 
dent had  given  up  as  irretrievably  injured,  soon  rallied,  and  (in  the  Piedmont 
section  certainly)  now  gives  assurance  of  yielding  a  full  average.  In  the  Tide- 
water country,  we  fear  that  the  rain  came  too  late  to  effect  quite  so  much  good, 
but  even  there  we  trust  that  our  friends  will  be  agreeably  disappointed.  "Indian 
corn"  (as  good  old  General  Gordon  was  wont  to  say)  "is  the  most  faithful  of  all 
plants — the  truest  waiter  on  Providence."  It  certainly  was  sent  in  mercy  to 
man! 

The  injury  done  to  the  public  roads  in  all  our  mountains  and  hilly  sections  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  ample  apology  for  "pegging  away  "   at  that  fruitful  and  most 
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important  subject;  for  we  learn  that  throughout  the  Piedmont  region  even  the 
well-graded  and  drained  roads  have  been  seriously  washed,  whilst  those  deficient 
and  defective  in  these  two  essential  conditions  have  been  almost  destroyed — so 
that  in  many  instances  the  hill-portions  have  been  denuded  until  they  look  like 
stone  steps,  whilst  the  intervening  bottoms  where  the  soil  has  been  deposited, 
are  like  so  many  quagmires,  and  the  traveler  "on  wheels"  has  the  ever-recur- 
ring alternation  of  breaking  down  on  the  one  or  of  "sticking  in  the  other."  Will 
not  our  more  enterprising  people  be  stirred  up  by  this  terrible  state  of  affairs  to 
do  something  towards  mitigating  this  great  evil?  Suppose  (we  suggest)  there 
should  be  a  conference  of  county  authorities?  or  (as  they  oall  everything  now-a- 
days)  a  "  Congress"  of  county  judges  to  consult  and  contrive  a  uniform  plan 
for  the  repairs  and  reformation  of  public  roads!  If  the  suggestion  be  heeded, 
what  more  accessible  and  appropriate  place  of  meeting  than  Charlottesville?  or 
who  more  fit  to  counsel  and  preside  than  Judge  Jno.   L.   Cochran? 


SOME  COMMENTS  ON  THE  ADDRESS   OF  THE  STATE   EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE    OF  THE    CONSERVATIVE    PARTY    TO    THE 

TEACHERS  AND  FRIENDS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Address  of  the  State  Executive  Committee  of  the  Conservative  party  to  the 
friends  and  employes  of  the  public  schools  is  a  document  that  will  painfully  en- 
gage the  public  attention.  It  is  sigued  officially  by  Gen.  Logax,  but  Gen.  Logan 
— for  whom  we  have  the  highest  regard — we  are  wholly  certain,  from  internal  ev- 
idence, did  not  pen  the  document.  Its  laudation  of  the  administration  of  the 
public  school  system  is  so  excessive  that  it  becomes  ridiculous,  while  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  paraded  before  us  as  a  very  nonpareil  of 
executive  tact  and  ability.  What  a  pity  that  the  Legislature,  last  winter,  so  bad- 
gered this  great  Dr.  Rufpnek,  who  is  made,  in  this  official  paper,  a  plank,  the 
very  biggest,  in  the  Conservative  platform ! 

We  have  given  our  support  to  the  McCclloch  settlement,  not  because  we  ap- 
prove it,  but  because,  it  seems,  it  is  the  best  we  can  do.  It  repudiates — we  write 
the  black  word  because  truth  demands  it — twenty-four  millions  of  the  interest  of 
the  public  debt.  To  say  that  the  bondholders,  in  consideration  of  the  poverty  of 
the  State,  voluntarily  surrender  this  large  amount,  and  that  the  public  faith  is, 
therefore,  intact,  is  too  thin  even  for  a  baby's  credulity ! 

Is  pity  a  property  of  capital?  Mercy,  a  factor  in  business?  The  bondholders, 
moved  by  their  fears,  offer  to  surrender  a  part  that  the  remainder  may  be  made 
more  secure.  By  the  bill,  this  security  is  accomplished  or  thought  to  be  accom- 
plished, at  a  cost  to  the  public  creditors  of  twenty-four  millions  of  dollars. 

We  told  our  readers  years  ago  that  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  the  public  schools,  was  a  necessity.  That  prediction  is  now  verified  ; 
for  whichever  party  is  triumphant,  repudiation  is  accomplished.  Everybody 
knows  that  Virginia  could  easily  have  discharged  her  full  obligations,  but  for  the 
great  burden— more  than  $1,000,000  per  annum — imposed  upon  labor  and  cap- 
ital twelve  years  ago  for  the  support  of  public  schools — and  yet  the  debt- 
paying  party,  so  called,  prizing,  they  tell  us,  the  public  faith  as  a  jewel  above  all 
price,  makes  the  gratuitous  tender  of  its  patronage  to  the  system  which  alone  has 
brought  repudiation  within  the  range  of  possibility ! 

We  believe  that  a  State  must  pay  its  just  debts,  whether  it  can  or  not.  Repu- 
diation in  such  a  case  is  simply  the  dissolution  of  society.  A  State  recreant  to 
its  own  obligations  cannot  enforce,  and  has  no  right  to  euforce,  individual  obli- 
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gations.     The  State  is  to  its  citizens  the  standard  of  justice,  the  sacred  embodi- 
ment of  right,  the  mirror  in  which  individual  actions  are  to  be  viewed  and  judged, 
the   source  and  the  inspiration   of  morals.     Private  morality  can  no  more  be 
T:  than  this  public  standard  than  a  stream  can   rise  higher  than  i'=s  source. 

modern  lights, we  know,  will  denounce  us  as  a  Bourbon  (and  what  can  be  worse 
than  a  Bourbon?)  but  we  venture  to  declare  that  men  cannot  live  without  honor. 
tfa  between  man  and  man  is  the  great  ligament  that  holds  society  together. 
"Who  weakens  or  disrupts  this  bond  is  an  enemy  not  of  his  country  only,  but  of 
race.  A  choice  by  a  State  between  the  payment  of  its  just  debts  and  their 
repudiation  is  simply  a  choice  between  life  and  death.  If  it  consents  to  live,  it 
must  consent  to  pay. 

If  the  State,  for  the  last  decade,  had  husbanded  with  miserly  care,  if  you  please, 
ar  of  its  resources  :  if  it  had  reduced  the  expenses  of  administration, 
State  and  county,  absolutely  to  the  minimum,  to  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  labor  and  capital,  full  and  honorable  compliance  with  all  our  obligations, 
would  have  been  far  easier  than  the  repudiating  schemes  which  are  now  before  us. 

•rad  of  this,  invention  has  been  tortured  to  create  unnecessary  offices,  to  the 
impairment  of  purity  and  efficiency  of  administration,  that  their  incumbents 
might  eat  out  the  substance  of  the  people ;  and  we  have  launched  headlong  into 
itiij  and  corrupting  experiments  in  sociology,  communism  and  philanthropy, 
•without  a  light  in  all  the  ages  of  the  past  to  guide  us  along  the  untrodden  path. 
In  the  appalling  humiliation  which  is  upon  us,  which  brings  our  faces  to  the 
earth,  our  mouths  to  the  dust,  there  was  left  us  one  consolation,  only  one,  and 

the  Address  of  the  Committee,  if  indeed  it  expresses  the  sentiment  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Conservative  party,  which  we  do  not  believe,  denies  to  our  hopes 
and  banishes  from  our  hearts.  We  have  believed  and  maintained  that  the  infamy 
of  repudiation  is  qualified,  in  our  case,  by  the  consideration  that  a  constitution 
not  formed  by  the  people  of  Virginia,  has  been  fastened  upon  us  by  foreign  force  ; 
that  the  swarming  legions  of  officers,  for  whom  it  provides  cosy  quarters  at  the 
tax-pavers'  erpense.  have  quite  consumed  the  revenues  of  the  State,  and  left,  of 
course,  no  surplus  for  the  creditors:  and  that,  as  the  people  of  this  Common- 
wealth had  no  hand  in  forming  this  instrument,  nor  choice  in  its  ratification,  they 
are  tree,  of  course,  from  the  infamy  it  works.  But  the  Address  will  not  allow  us 
this  poor  consolation.  It  commits  the  Conservative  party  to  the  maintenance 
intact  of  the  present  Constitution,  and  denounces,  with  vituperative  energy,  the 
patriotic  efforts  of  those  members  of  the  last  Legislature,  who  endeavored,  by 
amendments,  to  extract  from  it,  to  some  extent  at  least,  its  malignant  virus. 
There  is  a  period  in  the  recent  history  of  Virginia,  which  we  cannot  recall  with- 
out an  involuntary  shudder ;  a  time,  when  a  Convention  so  called,  without  just 
warrant,  composed,  as  to  its  largely  controlling  majority,  at  least,  of  negroes  and 

.3.  enemies,  fanatics  and  fools,  dared  to  impersonate  the  awful  Sovereignty 
of  Virginia.  To  listen  to  the  gibberish  of  these  chattering  apes  in  the  very  hall 
where  Randolph,  and  Marshall,  and  Madison,  and  Monroe,  and  Johnson  once 
met  for  the  same  purpose,  in  high  and  solemn  debate,  were  enough  to  make  the 
angels  weep.  A  few,  a  score  perhaps,  powerless  to  restrain,  stood  by,  and  saw, 
in  ailent  agony,  the  shame  and  mutilation  of  their  mother.  Can  her  sons  ever 
recall  with  diminished  loathing  and  disgust,  the  ravenous  hyenas,  who  exposed 
her  decent  limbs,  and  tore  with  hungry  teeth  her  quivering  flesh?  There  was 
one  thing,  however,  that  these  greedy  patriots  well  understood,  because,  like 
Beau  Brummel,  they  gave  their  whole  minds  to  its  study.     They  knew  where  the 
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carcass  lay,  and  flocked  to  it  like  ravenous  wolves  and  filthy  vultures.  Iu  con- 
structing comfortable  quarters  for  themselves  and  their  adherents,  at  the  public 
expense,  they  were  incomparable  adepts.  They  honey-combed  the  Constitution 
with  multitudinous  offices — bomb-proofs  from  labor — for  the  soft  incumbency  of 
their  lazv  allies.  They  abolished  our  old  plan  of  county  government,  which  had 
fully  administered  substantial  justice  between  man  and  man  at  a  cost  of  about 
10  cents  to  the  $100  of  property,  and  substituted  an  exotic  scheme  suited,  at 
best,  onlv  to  a  dense  and  rich  population,  which  has  only  wrought  ruin  and  cor- 
ruption, and  which  costs  60  cents  or  more  to  the  $100. 

To  the  prejudice  of  the  family,  which  is  the  essential  unit  of  civilization,  and 
assuming  that  the  duty  of  parents  is  limited  to  the  act  of  procreation,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  ordain  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Virginia — potent  only  for  mischief 
wherever  it  has  prevailed — which  fastens  6000  officials  upon  the  meat  and  bread 
of  our  tax-pavers:  which,  like  the  horse-leech,  still  cries  for  more,  although  it 
has  so  sucked  already  the  blood  from  the  Commonwealth,  that  she  staggers  to 
her  fall.  Wherever  these  filthy  harpies  touched,  they  have  left  the  fetid  odor  of 
the  contact:  but  in  the  system  of  county  government  and  in  the  system  of  public 
schools  they  have  most  conspicuously  displayed  their  malignant  genius.  And 
now,  through  its  Executive  Committee,  the  Conservative  party — God  save  the 
mark! — claims  for  itself — tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon — the  special  championship  and  patronage  of  these  pet  schemes  of  Radi- 
calism run  mad.      Ubinam  gentium  sionus?     Quam  rempublicam  habemus  :v 

In  making  this  disgraceful  claim,  the  Committee  falsifies  the  facts  of  current 
history.  Last  winter,  as  the  Address  correctly  informs  us,  a  series  of  constitu- 
tional amendments,  making,  inter  alia,  fundamental  changes  in  the  system  of 
county  government  and  in  the  system  of  public  schools,  was  presented  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Legislature.  They  failed,  it  is  true  ;  but  not  for  the  reason 
given  in  this  remarkable  paper.  The  Address  says  that  the  credit  (?)  of  their  de- 
feat is  due  to  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  not  so.  The  sense  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  was  tested  by  quite  a  number  of  votes  ;  and,  in  every  case,  it  appeared 
that  the  amendments  commanded  a  large  majority,  composed  of  about  the  same 
names  as  sustained  the  McCulloch  bill.  The  writer  was  keenly  interested  in  the 
success  of  these  amendments,  believing  that  they  furnished  the  last  hope  of  the 
rescue  of  the  Commonwealth  from  infamy  and  from  ruin.  He  conversed  with 
the  leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House,  and  found  them  altogether 
favorable — why  did  they  fail?  They  were  killed  off  by  filibustering.  The  em- 
ployes of  the  Gosport  navy  yard  objected  to  the  viva  voce,  which  would  expose 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Federal  Government;  the  counties  under  the 
domination  of  negro  influence,  for  the  same  reason  and  for  others,  united  in  the 
opposition,  and  staved  off  action  by  dilatory  tactics.  The  amendments  were 
never  put  upon  their  passage.  They  were  choked  off  and  smothered  by  a  fac- 
tious minority.  The  real  voice  of  Virginia  was  suppressed  by  Federal  and  Sene- 
gambian  influence.  The  session  was  near  its  close;  the  members  of  the  House 
were  exhausted  by  a  recent  dead-lock  in  legislation,  caused  by  the  same  minority, 
which  had  lasted  all  through  Saturday,  Saturday  night  and  up  to  1  P.  M.  Sunday ; 
and  so  the  majority,  worn  out  and  impatient,  allowed  the  amendments  to  go  over 
to  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  We  rely,  in  making  this  state- 
ment, not  only  on  our  own  recollection,  which,  however,  is  perfectly  clear;  bat 
we  appeal,  with  perfect  confidence,  to  the  Journal  of  the  House  and  to  the  mem- 
ory of  its  members.     If  the  Conservative  party  wants  to  get  votes  by  asserting 
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its  hostility  to  these  amendments,  it  can't  get  them.     The  facts  are  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  the  assertion. 

There  is  a  fact,  as  black  as  any  in  the  hideous  annals  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, which  the  Address  brings  forward  to  prove  the  devotion  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  the  system  of  public  schools.  That  fact  is  a  fact:  but 
it  is  a  fact  which  no  true  Virginian  can  recall  without  bitterness  and  shame. 
The  public  school  system  was  inaugurated  in  Virginia,  some  six  years  in  advance 
of  the  time  required  even  by  the  cruel  mandate  of  the  Constitution.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  dazed  by  havoc  and  fear,  in  a  spirit  of  superserviceable  compliance 
with  the  supposed  pleasure  of  the  haughty  conqueror  yet  breathing  fire  and 
slaughter,  and,  no  doubt,  also,  to  reassure  the  "man  and  brother,*'  who  was 
chiefly  interested,  imposed  this  intolerable  burden  upon  the  yet  prostrate  Com- 
monwealth, when  the  blood  of  returning  life  had  scarcely  begun  to  tingle  in  her 
.5.  And  yet  thia  act,  which  is  palliated  only  by  the  consideration  that  it  was 
committed  in  the  weakness  of  mortal  agony,  is  vaunted  by  the  Conservative  party 
as  a  part  of  its  creed!! 

We  have  this  to  say.  If  the  Conservative  party  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  doctrines  and  declarations  of  this  Address,  then  the  Conservative  party  is 
not  the  Conservative  party.  It  is  more  Radical  than  the  Radical  party — it  out- 
Herods  Herod — it  is  ultra-Radical.  It  is  not  only  more  Radical  than  the  Radi- 
cal party  is.  but  more  P^adical  than  the  Radical  party  was  in  the  blackest  hour  of 
our  doom  and  in  the  wildest  excesses  of  its  fury.  If  the  Committee  had  spoken 
of  the  present  Constitution,  the  work  of  fanatics,  fools,  and  malignants,  as  a 
thing,  for  the  present,  to  be  endured,  though  not  approving,  we  should  ha%'e  had 
nothing  to  say;  but  when  it  makes  the  Conservative  party  the  champion  of  that 
hateful  instrument,  and  assumes  to  protect  and  maintain  its  integrity,  then  we 
must  enter,  at  least,  our  solemn  and  indignant  protest. 

The  Address  begins  with  a  statement,  which  not  only  has  no  warrant  in  fact, 
but  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  facts  involved.  It  tells  us  that  '"the  educated 
and  enlightened  people  of  Virginia,""  and  afterwards  adds,  "the  white  people  and 
tax-payers  have  shown  their  fidelity  to  the  free  schools."  When?  and  how? 
think  we  have  vastly  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  sentiments  of  these 
classes,  and  we  declare  it  as  our  deliberate  judgment,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of 
the  tax-payers  of  Virginia  are  stubbornly  and  unalterably  opposed.  This  is  our  judg- 
ment, compelled  by  the  facts  which  reach  us.  as  public  journalists,  whose  patrons 
belong  to  the  substantial,  tax-paying  part  of  the  people.  In  supreme  confidence, 
we  put  it  agaiust  the  bald  statement  of  the  Committee,  who  have  party  interests 
1o  advance,  and  who  are  little  likely  to  see  the  truth  in  its  own  pure  and  simple 
light,  bat  distorted  and  colored  by  political'exigeneies.  The  Address,  however, 
does  not  believe,  and  contains  the  proof  that_.it  does  not  believe,  its  own  state- 
ment. Further  on,  when  it  had  lost  sight  of  its  bold  assertion,  it  tells  the  em- 
's and  beneficiaries  of  the  school  system  that  if  the  opposing  party  succeed, 
they  will  call  a  convention  that  will  remodel  the  constitution,  and  destroy  or 
greatly  cripple  the  system  of  public  schools.  That  the  non-tax-payers,  who  are 
the  chief  beneficiaries,  are  altogether  in  their  favor,  everybody  knows.  If  the 
tax-payers  favor  them,  as  the  Address  says  they  do,  then  all  the  people  -ire  in 
their  favor.  How  a  convention,  chosen  by  constituencies  united  to  a  man  in 
support  of  public  schools,  would  undertake  to  destroy  or  cripple  the  system,  is  a 
thing — forgive  the  slang — which  no  fellow  can  find  out.  Let  the  Conservative 
party  have  the  decency  .to  eschew 

•'These  ways  that  are  dark, 
These  tricks  that  are  Tain." 
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The  Address  tells  us  that  the  cause  of  education,  like  the  cause  of  religion,  is 
too  sacred  to  be  dragged  into  the  filthy  mire  of  politics.  Very  true ;  but  how 
State  education,  which  is,  of  necessity,  a  part  of  the  political  machinery,  can  be 
divorced  from  politics,  is  another  thing  which  the  Committee  would  have  found 
it  quite  difficult  to  explain.  In  some  of  the  States,  we  know,  State  Superinten- 
dents of  Schools  are  elected  by  the  people;  and  it  is  a  mere  accident  that  it  is 
not  so  with  us.  Nor  did  the  Committee  allude  to  what  is  well  known  in  Vir- 
ginia, that  the  school  interest  has  been  active  and  potential  in  elections  ever 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  system  in  our  midst. 

The  only  way  to  free  education  from  the  contamination  of  political  contests  is 
to  divorce  it — as  religion  is  divorced — from  connection  with  the  State.  The  ar- 
gument turns  against  the  whole  theory  of  State  education. 

But  we  must  so  educate  the  children,  the  Address  says,  that  they  will  be  fit  for 
association  with  the  citizens  of  other  States.  Indeed  1  Such  unfitness  was  never 
suspected  until  the  introduction  of  this  baleful  system,  which  represses  those 
manly  virtues,  destroys  that  lofty  individuality,  that  proud  sense  of  personal 
freedom,  that  once  made  Virginia  annals  radiant  and  lustrous  with  immortal 
names.  To  treat  children  as  paupers,  to  educate  them  on  the  enforced  bounty 
of  tax-payers,  weakening  or  disrupting  in  the  process  family  ties  and  influences, 
is  the  surest  way  to  destroy  self-reliance,  to  breed  mendicants,  tramps  and  va- 
grants. Whole  armies  of  just  such  characters  are  spreading  over  the  land,  im- 
perilling life,  property,  chastity.  And  whence  do  they  come  ?  They  come,  and 
logically,  exactly  from  those  communities  where  the  system  of  public  schools  has 
been  longest  entrenched,  and  so  has  had  time  to  bear  fruit.  They  are  its  grad- 
uates. 

The  Address  tells  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  that  they  are,  by  necessity 
of  position,  teachers  of  morals,"  that  if  they  identify  themselves  with  the  party 
of  repudiation — the  Mozarters — they  will  disqualify  themselves  for  this  essential 
function  of  their  calling.  But  the  teachers  are  assured  that  the  Conservative 
party,  withholding  $901), 000  of  interest  annually  from  its  rightful  owners,  the 
public  creditors,  will  make  ample  provision  for  the  efficient  maintenance  of  the 
schools,  and  the  lull  and  regular  pay  of  the  teachers.  Now,  we  submit  that  the 
teachers  of  public  schools,  living  on  money  wrenched  or  withheld  from  its  real 
owners,  are,  by  the  argument  of  the  Committee,  disqualified  for  their  duty  as 
teachers  of  morals.  Provided  they  are  fully  paid,  what  interest  have  they  in  a 
more  sweeping  repudiation?  How  are  they  less  disqualified?  Indeed  they  are 
more  disqualified.  Obtaining  all  their  demands,  they  are  selfishly  indifferent  to 
what  lies  beyond. 

The  teaching  of  morals  in  a  republican  government  by  public  authority,  is 
rather  a  ticklish  thing.  All  the  State  can  do  in  this  direction,  is  by  the  practice 
of  even  justice.  Morals  are  never  so  bad  as  when  the  State  undertakes  their 
inculcation.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to  show,  that,  when  this  is  attempted,  the 
abhorred  union  again  ot  Church  and  State  is  close  at  hand. 

The  low  argument,  the  argument  of  bread  and  butter,  we  regret  to  see,  is  pre- 
sented also  to  Blacksburg  College  (when  and  how  did  it  become  a  State  school)? 
to  the  Military  Institute,  and  even  to  the  University.  ''Shame,  where  is  thy 
blush!" 

We  hope  the  MrCn.i.ocH  settlement  will  prevail,  but  that  it  will  not  be  bur- 
dened by  pledges  which  we  ought  not  to  make  and  cannot  redeem. 

We  venture  to  say  to  the  Committee,  that  this  insane  eagerness  to  catch  votes 
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is  more  likely  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  Conservative  party;  that  the  ca- 
reer of  the  party  is  ended  if  it  tamely  allows  to  be  emblazoned  on  its  banners 
the  extremest  tenets  of  extreme  Radicalism. 

The  Underwood  Constitution,  the  boasted  work  of  Radicalism,  polished,  per- 
fect and  rotund,  to  whose  integrity  the  Address  endeavors  to  commit  the  Conser- 
vative party,  is  doing  its  fell  work  in  Virginia.  The  arm  of  industry  is  paralyzed ; 
capital  flies  from  the  Commonwealth;  thrift  is  banished  from  our  borders.  On 
every  hand  are  painfully  conspicuous  the  evidences  of  the  decadence  of  public 
morals,  among  which,  and  not  the  least,  we  note  the  declarations  and  doctrines 
of  this  remarkable  manifesto. 


The  Agricultural  axd  Mechanical  College  at  Blacksbcrg. — At  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  this  Institution,  a  patient  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation was  made  into  its  affairs,  and  the  resolution  adopted  to  change  the 
system  upon  which  the  College  has  been  run.  It  was  determined  to  reorganize 
upon  a  military  basis,  in  so  far  as  its  disciplinary  features  are  concerned,  but 
without  disturbing  the  prominence  of  the  distinctive  technical  features.  On  the 
contrary,  through  military  order  and  system,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  them  to  the 
highest  perfection.  Resolutions  offered  by  Judge  Mereditb,  declaring  these  prin- 
ciples of  reorganization,  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  preparation  of  a 
proper  plan  to  carry  them  into  effect  allotted  to  a  Committee  composed  of  Judge 
Meredith,  Gen.  Taliaferro  and  Gen.  Fitz  Lee.  the  same  to  be  reported  to  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  to  be  held  on  the  10th  day  of  November  next,  when,  or  at  a 
day  then  to  be  named,  a  Superintendent,  with  plenary  powers,  will  be  appointed 
to  take  charge  under  the  new  system. 


Capt.  F.  Gty— Lyell  Xox-Rcstixg  Oat. — "I  have  sown  them  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  have  found  them  the  bast  spring  and  winter  oat  I  have  ever  used. 
They  are  not  troubled  with  the  rust,  and  yield  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more 
than  any  other  variety,  and  will  weigh  from  32  to  33  pounds  to  fhe  bushel,  whilst 
common  oats  weigh  from  22  to  35  pounds  per  bushel.  These  oats  will  yield  two 
bushels  to  one  hundred  weight  of  sheaf.  Common  oats  seldom  yield  over  one 
bushel  to  two  hundred  pounds  of  straw.  It  stood  last  winter  better  than  com- 
mon oats." 

Mr.  Henry  Lyell,  who  introduced  this  oat  in  Virginia,  writes  us  : 

"You  wish  me  to  state  to  you  the  advantage  the  Lyell  rust-proof  oats  have 
over  other  varieties.  In  the  first  place,  they  never  fail  in  making  a  good  crop. 
They  do  not  rust,  and  will  make  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  any  other  oats 
sown  at  the  same  time,  which  I  consider  of  great  advantage  in  two  respects  : 
First,  they  are  more  likely  to  escape  the  drought;  and  secondly,  if  you  sow 
grass  seed,  they  have  a  better  chance  to  stand  the  hot  sun.  I  have  made  sixty 
bushels  per  acre  on  medium  land.  The  straw  of  these  oats  is  much  better  feed 
for  stock  than  the  common  oat.  They  are  a  good  winter  oat  as  well  as  spring  ; 
and  lastly,  ihey  will  yield  double  the  amount  of  grain  per  acre,  which  I  consider 
the  most  important  and  best  recommendation  they  have  over  all  other  varieties. 

"I  send  you  herein  a  report  from  the  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Experimental 
Farmers'  Club,  from  which  you  will  see  that  the  Lyell  oats  made  more  than  any 
of  the  best  varieties  in  this  county — making  sixty-four  bushels  per  acre." 

Varieties  of  Oats. — We  made  the  following  experiments  to  test  the  varieties  of 
oats,  their  products,  time  of  ripening,  xc.  We  selected  a  piece  of  corn  stalk 
ground,  plowed,  then  harrowed  in  a  light  coat  of  dissolved  South  Carolina  rock, 
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sowed  the  oats  March  28th,  at  the  rate  of  2*.  bushels  per  acre,  covering  with  a 
harrow.     When  cut  and  threshed  the  following  results  were  noted : 


VARIETIES. 


Irish  Oats 

Ardres  King.  .... 

Canadian  

Waterloo 

White  Dutch.... 
White  Schoenen. 
Lyell   


Weight. 


29* 

26* 

31 

22*. 

23* 

21* 

28 


Color. 


White. 
Yellow. 
White. 
White. 
White. 
White. 
'.Dark. 


Time. 


7-17 
7-20 
7-14 
7-15 

7-15 
7-19 
7-10 


Yield  Oats. 


46.28-32 

60.12-32 

37.  8-32 

31. 

39.12-32 

48.16-32' 

64. 


Straw 


4160  lbs. 

5188  " 

3528  " 

3336  " 

3380  " 

4304  " 

2400  " 


The  Irish  oats  is  of  recent  importation  ;  came  to  us  from  Captain  h«»*o[ 
Oxford,  Pennsylvania,  was  said  to  weigh  over  40  pounds  per  bushel,  and  to  yield 
over  80  bushels  per  acre.  The  grain  is  white  and  plump,  and  the  straw  strong 
and  ta  The  Andres  King  oats  came  from  New  York  ;  has  heretofore  been  our 
most  products  variety,  ufa  long  grained  yellowish  oats,  with  a  heavy  stiff  straw, 
is  rather  late,  which  has  been  my  principal  objection  to  it,  but  this  year  its  late- 
ness and  heavy  straw  enabled  it  to  tide  over  the  hot,  dry  weather. 

The  Canadian,  Waterloo  and  White  Dutch  came  from  the  Agricultural  Depot 
Washington.     The  grain  of  each  was  white,  plump  and  handsome,  and  last  year 
weighed  well,  this  year  more  than  half  the  grains  had  no  kernels,     rhey  ripened 
Tarly  and  had  weak  broken  straw.     The  White   Schoenen  came   from  Western 
Pennsylvania  ;  is  a  good  white  oats  with  a  strong  straw,  but  late. 

The  Lvell  oats  came  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  a  dark  bearded  oats  with 
•shore  stiff  straw.  It  was  sown  several  days  after  the  other  varieties  and  ripened 
at  leas  a  week  sooner.  It  was  too  early  to  be  affected  by  the  heat  or  drought 
and  made  a  fine  yield.  The  appearance  of  the  grain  is  the  principal  thing 
against  it.  ft1 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gary  advertises,  in  this  number  of  the  Planter,  the  Lyell  oat  at  M 

per  bushel. 

STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  AND  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Dispatch  newspaper  for  the  following  report  of  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  : 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety was  held  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  on  Wednesday,  August  12th.  1  he 
following  members  were  present:  Major  A.  H.  Drewry,  president;  W\Uiam  A. 
Burke,  first  vice-president";  Robert  Beverley,  second  vice-president;  William  U 
Knight,  secretary;  A.  M.' Bowman,  S.  W.  Ficklin,  Dr  S.  P.  Moore,  rhomas 
Watkins,  Colonel  R.  H.   Dulaney,  Thomas  H.   Carter,  General  William  H.   t. 

Lee,  and  G.  W.  Palmer. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Dr  Moore,  chairman  of  the  local  committee,  offered  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Fair-Grounds,  and  it  stated  that  the  buildings  are  tn  as  good  con- 
dition as  they  were  last  year,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  incur  any  additional 
expense  for  the  coming  Fair,  certainly  not  more  than  $100. 

Mr.  Watkins  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  local  committee  be  requested  to  confer  with  all  the  roan* 
terminating  in  Richmond,  and  urge  them  to  adopt  a  scheme  of  excursion  trains 
during  Fair-week  by  which  the  people  along  the  line  will  be  induced  to  visit  the 

F The  secretary  was  instructed  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  printed  blank  forms  for  the  quarterly  reports  on  the  condition  ot  ag- 

"a  'competitive  drill  of  the  citizen  soldiery  of  this  and  other  States  will  take 
place  on  the  third  day  of  the  Fair.  Large  prizes  are  offered,  and  the  display 
will  doubtless  attract  a  large  attendance  of  people.     It  is  expected  that  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  military  of  the  State  there  will  be  companies  from  Washington.  Balti- 
more and  New  York,  and  probably  from  several  of  the  Southern  cities.     The  at- 
tion  of  the  military  is  called  to  the  snbject,  as  the  Fair  is  now  near  at  hand,  and 
uld  be  weil  for  all  of  those  who  propose  to  enter  the  contest  to  notify  the 
tary  of  the  v  I  an  early  date. 

There  will  be  also  a  competitive  drill  of  the  colored  military  companies  of  the 
-  on  either  the  second  or  fourth  day  of  the  Fair,  and  on  this  day  the  general 
-ion  fee  at  the  gates  will  be  reduced  from  fifty  to  twenty-five  cents. 
The  representatives  of  the  railroads  of  the  State,  on  the  invitation  of  the  com- 
ee.  met  with  them  in  conference  as  to  a  scheme  of  excursions  during  the  Fair- 
week — present:  General  Wickham.  oi  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ;  Colonel  A.  8. 
Buford.  of  tne  Richmond  and  Danville:  Major  E.  D.  T.  Myers,  of  the  Richmond. 
Fredericksburg  and  Potomac  :  Hon.  John  S.  Barbour  and  Colonel  Randolph,  of 
the  Virginia  Midland.     These  gentlemen  expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  ob- 
ject of  the  S  :  Btetf  and  the  important  interest  represented  by  it,  and  their  willing- 
-  to  co- operate  in  presenting  cheap  transportation  to  all  persons  who  propose  to 
Si   te  Fair.     "  se  gentlemen  had  retired.  Colouel  Carter  of- 

the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted  : 
E^-'/ved.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society  are  ten- 
dered  to   the  railroad  officials   of  the   State   for   the   liberal   spirit  they  have 
:ed  in  extending  every  faci.ity  for  bringing  visitors  to  the  next  Fair  at  unusu- 
ally low  r< r    - 
There  being  no  further  business  before  the  Society,  it   adjourned  to  meet  in 
mond.  at  the  office  of  the   secretary,  the  day  previous  to  the   Fair,  which 
place  the  2Sth  October.  1  -  J 

Our  friends  all  know  that  we  do  not  believe  in  whinlr. z  :.  when  the 

s  are  hard  :  on  the  contrary,  we  want  to  labor  the  harder  to  make  them  bet" 
ter.     This  feeling  is  shared  by  the  public-spirited  men  who  compose  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society.    They  have  no  reward  for  their 
labors  but  the  consciousness  of  having  done  their  very  best  for  the  great  interest 
:    and  our  people  should  second   these  efforts  with  all  their  might. 
If  the  folks  do  not  come  to  the  State  Fair,  it  will  not  be  because  they  can't  get 
?r>ortation  cheaply  enough:  the  railroad   people  engage  to  mske  the  rates 
from  all  points  in  the  State  merely  nominal.     Let.  then,  not  only  the  father  and 
mother  come,  but  some,  at  least,  of  the  boys  and  girls.     All  will  be  the  better  for 
Nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  the   exhibition  attractive  in  all  its  de- 
partments; besides,  it  makes  every  Virginian  feel  proud  to  see  how  the  Capital 
of  his  State  has  grown,  both  in  dimensions  and  in  business,  and  that,  too,  under 
disadvantages  and  troubles  seldom  falling  to  the  lot  of  a  community  to  encounter. 
r,o  small  matter  that,  from  a  town  in  ashes  at  the  end  of  the  war,  it  should 
:  now  over  three  hundred  manufacturing  establishments,  great  and  small. 
These  our  people  all  through  the  State  ought  to  see  and  ponder. 

Majir  Drewry.  the  President  of  the  Society,  will  see  that  Fair  week  this  time 
is  filled  with  both  instruction  and  amusement  for  all  who  come  to  our  great  annual 
gathering.     Let  the  crowd,  then,  be  as  large  as  possible  :  room  will  be  found  for 


Axd  whilst  we  are  in  the  way  of  quoting  from   General  Taylor's  delightful 

volume,   we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  give  a  specimen  of  his    sparkling 

-  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  more  congenial  topics.     He  is  speaking  of  that 

period  in  the  war  when  Jacksox  had  concluded  his  memorable  Valley- campaigns 

and  was  hurrying  his  army  to  Richmond.     General  Taylor  writes  :  "  That  night 

we  encamped  between  Charlottesville  and  Gordonsville,  in  Orange  county,  the 

--place  of  my  father.     A  distant   kinsman,  whom  I  had  never  met,  came  to 

te  me  to  his  house  in  the  neighborhood.     Learning  that  I  always  slept  in 

camp,  he  seemed  so  much  distressed  as  to  get  my  consent  to  breakfast  with  him 
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if  he  would  engage  to  have  breakfast  at  the  barbarous  hour  of  sunrise.  His 
house  was  a  little  distant  from  the  road  ;  so.  the  following  morning  he  sent  a 
mounted  groom  to  show  the  way.  My  aide,  young  Hamilton,  accompanied  me- 
and  Tom  (body-servant),  of  course,  followed.  It  was  a  fine  old  mansion,  sur- 
rounded by  well-kept  grounds.  This  immediate  region  had  not  yet  been  touched 
by  war.  Flowering  plants  aud  rose  trees  in  full  bloom  attested  the  glorious 
wealth  of  June.  On  the  broad  portico,  to  welcome  us,  stood  the  host,  with  his 
fresh,  charming  wife,  and.  a  little  retired,  a  white-headed  butler.  Greetings  over 
with  host  and  lady,  this  delightful  creature,  with  ebon  face  beaming  hospitality, 
advanced,  holding  a  salver,  on  which  rested  a  huge  silver  goblet  filled  with  Vir- 
ginia's nectar — mint  julep.  Quantities  of  cracked  ice  rattled  refreshingly  in  the 
goblet ;  sprigs  of  fragrant  mint  peered  above  its  broad  rim  ;  a  mass  of  white  sugar, 
too  sweetly  indolent  to  melt,  rested  on  the  mint;  and,  like  rose  buds  on  a  snow, 
bank,  luscious  strawberries  crowned  the  sugar.  Oh!  that  julep!  Mars  ne'er 
received  such  tipple  from  the  hands  of  Ganymede.  Breakfast  was  announced, 
and  what  a  breakfast  !  A  beautiful  service,  snowy  table  cloth,  damask  napkins 
(long  unknown!);  above  all.  a  lovely  woman  in  crisp  gown,  with  more  and 
handsomer  roses  on  her  cheek  than  in  her  garden.  'Twas  an  idyl  in  the  midst 
of  the  stern  realities  of  war.  The  table  groaned  beneath  its  viands.  Sable  ser- 
vitors brought  in,  hot  and  hot  from  the  kitchen,  cakes  of  wondrous  forms,  in- 
ventions of  the  tropical  imagination  of  Africa,  inflamed  by  Virginian  hospitality. 
I  was  rather  a  moderate  trencherman,  but  the  performance  of  Hamilton*  was 
Gargantuan,  alarming!  Duty  dragged  us  from  this  Eden;  yet,  in  hurried  adieus, 
I  did  not  forget  to  claim  of  the  iair  hostess  the  privilege  of  a  cousin.  I  watched 
Hamilton  narrowly  for  a  time.  The  youth  wore  a  sadden,  apoplectic  look, 
quite  out  of  his  usual  brisk  form.  A  gallop  of  some  miles  put  him  right,  but  for 
many  days  he  dilated  on  that  breakfast  with  the  gusto  of  one  of  Hannibal's  vet- 
erans on  the  delights  of  Capua." 

It  is  no  harm,  we  hope,  to  say  that  this  breakfast,  so  poetically  described  above, 
was  offered  to  General  Taylor  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Barbonrsvilh. 


We  presume  that  very  few  of  those  thirsty  souls  who  call  for  a  •'whiskey-sour" 
or  a  lemonade,  have  any  conception  of  the  proportions  of  that  industry  to  which 
they  so  regularly  contribute  their  mites,  or  of  the  money  value  involved  in  the 
importation  of  the  yellow  fruits  which  tickle  their  palates  or  give  piquancy  to 
their  potations.  The  Inspector  of  Customs  reports  that  the  value  of  green  fruitt 
entered  for  consignment  in  1S78  at  the  port  of  New  York  aggregated  the  sum  of 
$3,730,050,  viz.:  Oranges  and  lemons.  $2,802,966;  grapes,  $232,000;  bananas, 
nearly  $400,000;  cocoanuts,  nearly  $200,000— yielding  duty  to  the  amount  of 
$666,000 — the  cocoanut  alone  being  free.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  there 
were  in  number,  170,000.000  of  oranges,  and  of  lemons  (in  boxes).  218,000,000! 
What  a  suggestion  of  work  and  profit  ought  these  figures  to  bring  to  the  Gulf 
States  and  to  California !  for  they  would  not  only  have  the  positive  protection  of 
the  20  |per  cent,  duty,  buf  immunity  from  the  losses  by  the  sea  air,  which,  we 
learn,  destroyed  no  less  than  sixty  millious  of  the  oranges  in  boxes,  and  of  the 
lemons  full  twenty  per  cent. 


'Tn  1877  the  people  of  the  United  States  consumed  70.000.000  gallons  of  spirits, 
,000  barrel;,  of  beer,  $100,000,000  of  smoking,  chewing  and  snuffing  to- 
bacco, besides  200.000,000  cigars,  or  fifty  each  a  year  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child.     Eleven  years  ago,  in  1867,  Commissioner  Wells  reported  the  amount  of 
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liquor  and  beer  only  sold  to  be  $1,4S3.460.8G5.  The  same  year  Statistician  Delmar 
gave  the  value  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  country,  fully  equipped,  to  be 
$1,654,040,799,  or  only  an  eighth  more  !  Every  year  the  people  of  this  Repub- 
lic nearly  drink  up  the  value  of  all  the  railroads  in  it." 

Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  urge  upon  your  readers 
to  ponder  well  these  vital  and  all  important  facts,  and  to  urge  them,  as  they  love 
their  country  and  their  race,  to  apply  the  means  to  reform  them. 

Yours  truly,  William  Smith. 

The  Tuckahoe  Farmers'  Club  held  their  last  meeting  on  the  2Sth  instant,  at 
the  residence  of  Dr.  Pollard,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  The  usual  discus- 
sion of  agricultural  topics  took  place;  but  the  occasion  was  made  particularly 
enjoyable  by  the  display  on  every  hand  of  the  results  of  what  has  been  called 
intensive  farming.  Splendid  stock,  particularly  Berkshire  hogs,  fruits  of  every 
sort  in  endless  variety,  fine  tobacco,  free  of  grass,  worms  and  suckers,  magnifi- 
cent clover,  attracted  the  admiring  notice  of  the  Club  and  invited  guests. 

Of  the  sumptuous  dinner,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  was,  we  believe,  entirely 
the  product  of  the  Doctor's  farm — even  to  the  wines.  Such  a  fruit  dessert  we 
do  not  remember  ever  to  have  seen  before.  Several  varieties  of  grapes  and 
pears,  and  the  choicest  peaches,  plums,  figs,  cantaloupes  and  watermelons, 
fairly  made  the  table  groan  beneath  its  burden. 


Dr.  Ellzey's  second  article  on  "Green  Fallow  Crops,  Animal  Manures  and 
Commercial  Fertilizers,"  in  this  number,  is  the  most  instructive  paper  we  have 
ever  read.     We  hope  that  none  of  our  subscribers  will  fail  to  read  it. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  give  a  tabular  statement  of  the  rain  fall  in  the 
Piedmont  region,  for  the  past  twenty-eight  years.  The  data  will  be  furnished  by 
James  B.  Newman,  Esq.,  of  Orange  county,  whose  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
for  the  accuracy  of  any  statement  he  may  furnish. 


"Leather  in  One  Hour,"  is  the  boastful  promise  of  a  recent  invention.  But 
does  not  this  furnish  a  suspicious  intimation  of  its  last  ?  For  ourselves,  we  would 
rather  be  patient  and  wait  for  Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes' 

Tough  old  hide, 

Found  in  the  pit  where  the  Tanner  died!" 


We  call  especial  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Gathright  & 
Look,  in  this  number  of  the  Planter.  We  have  one  of  their  saddles,  ourself, 
and  a  better  one  we  never  owned.  We  would  advise  all  our  friends  in  need  of  a 
good  saddle  to  try  the  Gathright  &  Look. 


Maj.  Geo.  Chrismax,  of  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  in  a  private  letter,  writes  :  "I  sold 
a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  calf  a  few  days  since,  which  weighed  492  pounds  for 
only  $75.     My  cattle  are  doing  well.     I  send  you  a  club  of  six  subscribers." 


The  Life  and  Letters  of  Frances  Baroness  Buxsen,  by  Augustus  J.  C. 
Hare,  is  one  of  the  most  charm'ng  books  it  has  been  our  pleasure  to  read  for 
some  time.  The  author  has  graphically  told  the  story  of  the  Baroxess  Buxsen's 
loving  and  loveable  life,  which  lifts  the  reader,  for  a  time,  into  the  pure  and  lofty 
atmosphere  of  her  heart  and  mind.  Published  by  Geo.  Routledge  &  Soxs,  New 
York,  at  $3.  

Col.  Jas.  Newmax,  near  Gordonsville,  Va.,  will  sell  his  entire  flock  of  Cots- 
wold  sheep  (GO  in  number),  September  11th.  Few  flocks  of  sheep  are  better 
bred  than  this.     The  Colonel  proposes  to  change  his  system  of  sheep  husbandry. 
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Life  and  Campaigns  of Li- ut. -General  Thomas  J.  (Stonewall    Jackson.     By  Prof- 
it, L.  Dabney,  D.  D.     Blelock  &  Co.,  19  Beekman  street,  New  York.     1866. 

Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Stoneica'l  Jackson  (for  such,  in- 
deed, in  defiance  of  less  felicitous  appellation,  will  be  his  accredited  name,  be- 
stowed and  consecrated  by  the  "baptism  of  fire"),  and  yet.  who  shall  say  that 
his  fame  has  in  the  slightest  degree  diminished— nay,  has  it  not  rather  increased? 
It  13  not  only  that  without  hyperbole  we  can  adopt  the  words  of  Johnson  in  speak- 
ing of  Shakspeare,  and  mutatis  mutandis  declare  that  "Time  which  is  continually 
washing  away  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  men's  fame,  passes  without  injury  by 
the  adamant  of  Jackson,"  we  can  bring  it  to  the  higher  and  truer  test,  and  say,  as 
was  said  of  Washington,  that  there  is  no  people,  civilized  or  savage,  in  any  place, 
however  remote,  where  the  name  of  Jackson  has  not  been  heard.  The  Arab  of 
the  desert  talks  of  him  in  his  tent,  and  hip  name  is  familiar  to  the  wandering 
Scythian.  History,  from  her  pompous  urn.  may  delight  to  surround  other  names 
with  more  of  the  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war— but  Jackson's  fame  is. 
in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  history.  In  regions  where  history  is  not  read, 
where  letters  are  unknown,  it  lives  and  grows,  and  will  go  down  to  future  ages 
with  the  traditionary  lore  of  every  clime— for  Jackson's  deeds  and  character  were 
of  that  impressive  type  which  fixes  itself  in  the  hearts  of  every  creature  that  can 
still  honor  truth,  bravery  and  devotion,  and  in  the  ages  yet  to  come  he  will  take 
rank  with  him  of  whom  it  is  sung — 

"With  weeping  and  with  laughter 

Still  is  the  story  told, 
How  well  Horatius  kept  the  bridge 

In  the  brave  days  of  old' ' — 

In  every  tongue  spoken  upon  earth  we  may  rest  assured  there  will  be  heard,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  the  story  of  his  rapid  marches,  of  the  wild  confusion  that 
ensued  in  the  camps  and  ranks  of  his  opponents,  as  he  descended  with  lightning 
flash  upon  Milroy  at  McDowell,  on  Banks,  Shields  and  Fremont  in  the  Valley, 
upon  McClel  an's  right  at  Cold  Harbor,  upon  Pope  at  "second  Manassas,"  and 
alas !   when  he  struck  that  crowning  yet  fateful  blow  upon  Sigel  in  the  Wilderness ! 

But  those  who  love  and  cherish  his  true  fame — those  who  kneic  him  as  he  was 
in  life— and  who  deshe  (as  General  Taylor  says)  that  he  should  take  his  place 
along  with  Havelock  in  the  heart  of  all  English-speaking  peroples.  should  see  to 
it  that  a  truthful  record  of  the  great  Christian  hero  should  be  preserved  and  per- 
petuated ;  and  such  a  record,  beyond  all  doubt,  and  par  excellence,  is  presented 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Dabney,  whose  title  heads  oar  article.  It  is  not  alone  that 
this  volume  was  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  widow  and  family  of  General 
Jackson,  reinforced  by  the  urgency  of  his  brother  in  arms,  General  Ewell,  and  of 
many  friends  both  in  and  out  of  the  army — its  higher  and  highest  recommen- 
dation is  that  it  has  been  prepared  by  one  who,  in  the  most  trying  ordeal  of  the 
war,  was  close  to  Jackson,  his  chief  of  staff,  his  trusted  and  confidential  friend. 
It  is  written  by  one  who  tells  us  how  soon  he  discovered  that  scrupulous  truth- 
fulness was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Jackson— and  without  the  limner's 
disposition  to  flatter,  he  could  ever  hear  the  voice  of  Jackson  saying  to  him,  as 
Cromwell  did  to  Lely,  "Paint  me  as  I  was.  or  paint  me  not  at  all." 

There  are,  and  there  will  be,  multiplied  versions  of  Jackson's  career,  tricked 
out  with  the  "bizarre  traits"  of  their  own  ideals  of  heroism,  but  like  the  carica- 
ture of  the  day  they  will  fade  away,  whilst  the  portrait  of  the  true  limner,  even 
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though  less  symmetrical  and  pleasing  at  first,  will  become  dearer  as  time  and 
concurrent  testimonies  give  fuller  assurance  of  fidelity. 

Some  may  object  to  a  certain  polemic  tone  which  animates  certain  portions  of 
this  work — and  others  may  say  that  no  con:emporary  can  write  an  impartial  his- 
tory— make  what  discount  you  please  for  these  side  criticism,  and  the  strong  fact 
yet  remains  that  it  is  only  the  contemporary  who  can  conscientiously  give  the 
truth — he  alone  can  paint  men  and  things  as  they  really  were — he  a'one  can  give 
the  glow  to  the  narrative  which  makes  it  transparent  and  thereby  furnish  the  best 
because  the  internal  evidence  of  its  truth  or  fa 

Dr.  Dabney  has  the  moral  courage  to  set  forth  the  causes  and  the  convictions 
which  led  to  the  great  struggle  between  the  State?;  and  their  co-ordination  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  the  hero  he  delineates,  is  the  surest  pledge  of  the 
truth  and  value  of  his  narrative — and  when  the  impartial  historian,  looking  over 
the  whole  ground,  and  seeking  to  do  justice  to  both  sides  and  both  sections, 
comes  to  write  the  just  and  accurate  history  of  the  civil  war  in  the  United  States, 
he  will  find  no  evidence  more  faithfully  honest,  or  truthfully  given,  than  what  is 
furnished  in  the  volume  before  us — a  volume  which  every  Northern  man  ought 
to  read,  and  every  Southern  patriot  ought  to  own. 


In  the  Whole  History  of  Medicine 

No  preparation  has  everperformed  such  marvellous  cures,  or  maintained  so  wide  a 
reputation  as  Ayeb's  Cherry  Pectoral,  which  is  recognized  as  the  world's  rem- 
edy for  all  diseases  of  the  throat  and  lungs  Its  long-continued  series  of  wonder- 
ful cures  in  all  climates  has  made  it  universally  known  as  a  safe  and  reliable  agent 
to  employ.  Against  ordinary  colds,  which  are  the  forerunners  of  most  serious 
disorders,  it  acts  speedily  and  surely,  always  relieving  suffering,  and  often  saving 
life.  The  protection  it  affords,  by  its  timely  use  in  the  throat  and  lung  disorders 
fo  children,  makes  it  an  invaluable  remedy  to  be  kept  always  on  hand  in  every 
home.  No  |  erson  can  afford  to  be  without  it,  and  those  who  have  once  used  it 
never  will.  From  their  knowledge  of  its  composition  and  effects.  Physicians  use 
the  Cherry  Pectoral  extensively  in  their  practice,  and  Clergymen  recommend' 
it.  It  is  absolutely  certain  in  its  remedial  effects,  au.l  will  always  cure  where 
cures  are  possible. 


TERMS   FOR   ADVERTISING 


One  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion. ..S2  00  i     Xi  page,  six  months. 
1  square  of  ten  lines  for  six  months 10  00        %  page,  one  year 


S-55  00 



1  square  3  for  one  yvx     15  00      1    page,  single  insertion - 

%  page  six  months..  30  Oi)      1     page,  six  months 100  00 

14  page  oneyear : 55  00      1    page,  one  year IsO  CO 

Outside  back  Covei,  double  rates;  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.  No  advertise- 
ments tak^n  for  front  cover. 

No  chaif"1  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  of  regular  advertisers  payable  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted  for  less  than  three  months.  Transient  advertisers,  rash  in  ad- 
▼»nce. 

To  insure  insertion,  we  should  receive  advertisements  by  the  25th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    Wi  a  here  strictly  to  our  printed  rates. 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Proprietor. 
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ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STAR   Q  BRAND 

COMPLETE  TOBACCO  MANURE. 

THIS  FERTILIZER  18  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 

COMPLETE  FEHTILISSR  FOR  TOBA'CO, 

and  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  result  of  fourteen  years'  study 
qnirements  of  that  plant,  aided  by  careful  and  thorough  experiments  and 
the  best  chemical   ability  in   the  country.     It   is  composed  of  the 

grades  of  the  different  materials  known  to  the  trade,  in  such  physical 
condition  as  we  have  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  crop, 
and  so  apportioned  as  to  give  the  plant  an  early  and  healthy  start,  sus- 
tain it  in  a  thrirtv  and  growing  condition  throughout  the  Season,  res  - 
theanjurious  effect  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  make  a  crop  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do"  so  ;  making  rich,  leathery,  heavy 
Tobacco,  of  fine  texture,  on  soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  shipping  and 
manufacturing  erades,  and  fine,  silky,  bright  wrappers  on  ligh: 
suitable  for  "brights"— always  ripening  ..  ell,  and  nc 

chaffy  or  coarse"    It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years,  and 
had  the  unqualified  approval  of  nearly  every  planter  who  has  used  it. 

We  offer  this  Fertilizer,  with  great  confidence,  for  use  on  the  To- 
bacco crop  to  be  planted  in  1879,  with  assurance  that  it  is  in  all  respects, 
fullv  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Knowing  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  being  made  here  in  Richmond  un- 
der our  immediate  personal  supervision,  we  can  and  do 

GUARANTEE    THE    STANDARD. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Star-Brand  Fertilizers, 
mav-tf  1322  CARY  ST.,  RICHMOND.  VA. 

SBELLERS  1\D  C0R\  HILLS 

FOR  HAXD  OR  POWER 

OVER    20,000     ITST    TTS~? 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  mc_: 
paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  85.  MILLS  812. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descripti 
lars. 

LIVE  AG-EISTTS  "WAIST TED. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  founders.  Pittsburg.   Pa. 
We  know  Messrs.   Livingston  £  Co.  are  reliable. — Pub- 
lisher of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oc-ly 


PURE  HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 


Wh 


FOR  THE 


nd  Grass 


ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WJJRRiJNTED  PURE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

B^'For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adger's  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

A.  E.  ADDISON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  &  TAYLOR  EROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  andCommission  Merchants, 

IJ"Z"ISrOH:BTTK,C3-,    "VJL. 

sept-tf 


J.  J.  TURNER. 


J.  D.  KEILEY,  Jr. 


J.  TURNER,  Jr. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  GO'S 

'Excelsior," 

"Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate," 

"Pure  Dissolved  Bones." 


ESTABLISHED  182S. 

•«»»» 

TO     WHEAT     GROWERS. 


f 


Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  the  Far- 
mer— combining  all  the  stimulating  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  the  ever-durable  iertilizing 
properties  of  Bones  and  fine  dry  powder,  prepared  expressly  for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any 
quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close-calculating  Farmers,  after 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  experience,  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other  popular  fertilizers,  that 
an  application  of  100  pounds  of  "EXCELSIOR"  is  equal  to  200  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer  or 
guano,  and  therefore  fully  100  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Uniformity  of  duality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

&3~Farmers  can  only  be  secure  from  inferior  imitations  by  seeing  that  every  Bag  is  Branded 
with  our  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Red  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS. 


Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is 

RICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 

Than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  except  our  EXCELSIOR,  and  is  made  with  the  same  care  and  su- 
pervision ;  uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  order  for  drilling.  We  have 
also  a  very  superior  quality  of 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

And  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  high  grade  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO,  42  W.  Pratt  St,  Baltimore. 
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cJ^  LEE'S 

LEE'S' 


Prenared  Aarlcultural  Lime 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW  PEAS  FOR 

A  FALLOW  FOR  WHEAT.  AND 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER 

FOR  PEAS  IS 

Lee-?§  Prepared  Agricultural  Line. 

Col.  THOMAS  M.  HEWITT,  of  Chari.es  City  Couktt,  says  he  used  last 
year  300  lbs.  per  acre  on  peas  sowed  in  his  corn,  when  laying  it  by.  and  had  a 
tremendous  growth  of  peas  ;  and  his  corn  land  wheat  is  now  looking  better  than 
that  on  his  best  clover  fallow. 

He  thinks  the  PREPARED  LIME  acts  better  on  the  wheat  when  used  on  the 
peas  than  used  when  the  wheat  is  seeded. 

rTT<Tyr  IT. 

Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.    S.    LEE, 

jn— tf  RICHMOND,  VA. 

CRCHILLA   GUANO, 

A  True  Bird  Guano, 

illCH  D  PHOSPHATES,  ALKALIAE  SALTS  AM)  POTASH. 

JOHN  B.  RUSSELL,  IMPORTER, 

54  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Baltimore,  Md. 

$25  PER  TON  CASH. 

jy.ang.sep.mh.apr-my 

SOUTHDOWNS  FOR  SALE. 

Having  recently  purchased  some  pure  Walsingham  ewes,  I  will  now 
sell  ten  pure  Webb  ewe  lambs,  ten  pure  Webb  yearling  ewes,  and  seven 
or  eight  more  of  the  Webb  Walsingham  buck  lambs,  recently  advertised — 
all  at  very  low  prices  for  sheep  equal  in  breeding  and  quality,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  any  in  the  world. 

I  will  also  sell  a  part  of  a  litter  of  Setter  Puppies,  out  of  my  Field 
Trial  bitch,  "Minna,"  by  the  pure  Laverach  dog  "Thunder." 

Address 

M.  G.  ELLZEY, 

aug-  Black&burg,  Va. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  POOLE  &.  HUNT  LEFFEL  TURBINE 


TER  WHEELS. 


CHINE  MOULDED 

IILL   GEARING, 


SHADING,:  WJLtEYS  AND  HANGERS, 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS* 

■&IMi-ta»i.1J^;»ftMJ;HMyi.MSH'.IH^gP 


FOR     SALE. 

THOROUGHBRED 

JERSEY  BULL  GALF 

PRICE  $25. 

Address 


jy 


L.  R.  DICKINSON.  . 
Richmond.  Va. 


BERgCSHlRES 


I   have  a  few   PIGS    FOR  SALE 
which  I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of 

$15   per  I?ait*. 

They  are  bred  direct  from   Cooper's 
Imported  Stock. 

The  Dams  and  Mothers  of  these  Pigs 
cost  $10  a  piece. 

WM.    McCOMB. 

may — 1-f Oordonsville.  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1876. 
This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  'hem 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
my— ly  Charlottesville,  Va. 


E 


,    ^»...JfU«..»M»lUILIJ.H.lIMrTVW.J.r...iM.ra,J,.-M» 


LLERSLIE  FARM. 


Thoroilfeu  am  SaiUe  Horses. 

SHORT-HORN    CATTLE, 

CQTSWOLD    SHEEP, 
AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS, 

For  sale. 

Apply  to         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 
mh — ly     Overton,  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


SURPLUS  STOCK 

AT  REDUCED  RATES, 

BY  THE  QUANTITY. 

Ever-bearing  Mulberry  Trees,  per  100, 

815. 
Wild  Goose  Plums,  per  100,  815. 
Concord  Grape  Vines,  2  years  old,  per 

1,000.  $25. 
Apple  Trees,  2  and  3  years  old,  25  va- 
rieties. 8  2  per  lOf). 
Peach  Trees,  1  year  old.  4  to  5  feet  high  : 

Amden's  June,  and  25  other  varie 

ties.  812  per  100. 

Agents  wanted.     Address 

W.  K.  NELSON. 

nih —  Augusta,  Ga. 

:fo:r.  s^ile. 

Ladies1  and  Gents'  Riding  and 
Driving  Horses,  Heavy  Draft 
Horses,  Short- Horns,  Cots  wolds 
sheep  (  some  Imported  ),  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  hogs,  Bronze  Tur- 
key eggs  $3  per  13,  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  13  for  $2.50  or  26  for 
$4 ;  Pekin   Duck   eggs  same  price. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FICKLIN, 

my-tf         Charlottesville,  Va. 


Birks&ir  §  Pip 

FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  fine  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS,  nine  weeks  old  for  sale.      Also, 

TWO  BERKSHIRE  BOARS, 

Nearly  twelve  months  old. 

Address. 

DR.  POLLARD, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
may — tf 

°W  .    "W.    ESTILL, 
LEXINGTON,  KY., 

Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOCK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From    Imported  Stock.     Young    Stock 
Dec-lv  For  Sale. 

S*"^  a  Month  and  expenses  guaran- 
i    I    teed   to    Agents.     Outfit    free. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine,     jan-ly 


i£  I  C*  H  >±  O  IN  D  ,    VIRGINIA. 


The  next  session  begins  September  18th.  and  closes  June  18th. 
This  Institution  embraces  eight  independent  AcademiG  Schools  and  a  School 
Of  Law.  under  the  following 

FACXJIiTY^ 

EDMUND  HARRISON'.  A.  M..  Professor  of  Latiri. 

H.  H.  HARRIS,  M.  A..  Professor  of  Greek. 

RHODES  MAS>IE,  A.  M..  Professor  of  Modern  Languages. 

T.  L.  M.  CURRY,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  of  Philosophy. 

E.  B.  SMITH.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

C.  H.  WINSTON.  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Physics. 

B.  PCRYEAR,  A.  M?1  LL.  D..  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

SAMUEL  D.  DAVIES,  Professor  of  Law. 

Expenses  per  session  of  nine  months,  embracing  entrance  and  tuition  fees, 
fuel,  lights  and  washing.  $122.     Good  board  in  messing  club-  costa  about  $9.o0 
per  month  ;  at  the  College  boarding  houses,  from  ?11  00  f  i  ?13  0  ».     About 
will  be  needed  at  the  time  of  matriculation  ;  $35  the  1st  of  February,  and  the  re- 
mainder at  intervals  through  the  session. 

Tuition  in  Law  School.  680.00  per  session — one-half  payable  on  matriculation, 
the  balance  on  February  4th. 

The  expenses  of  a  Day  Student  per  session  are  $87.50. 

The  Institution  offers  to  the  student,  every  facility  necessary  to  his  comfort, 
convenience  and  success,  and  is  thoroughly  equipped  in  all  respects  lor  dispens- 
ing liberal  education,  on  terms  unusually  moderate. 

For  Catalogues,  giving  full  information  in  regard  to  all  the  departments  of  the 
College,  address 

aug-'im  B.  PURYEAR,  Chairman  of  Faculty. 

GXHX.S'   SCHOOL 

Mis*  OVERTON  will  open  a  Boarding-School  for  Girls  on  the  \st  of 
October  next.  Terms  :  $180  for  session  of  nine  months — payable  half  in  advance, 
half  in  February.     No  extras  except   Music,  which  will  beat  professor's  prices. 

Refers  to  Profs.  J.  B.  Minor,  T.  R.  Price,  L'niversity  of  Virgin'a;  Profs.  J. 
A.  Cunningham.  Thos.  Norwood,  C.  J  Kempp-r.  Rev  Dr.  A.  E.  Dickinson.  Dr. 
L.  R.  Dickinson,  Dr%  C  Quarl-s.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bart.  Capt.  J.  H.  Chamberlayne, 
R  cbmoii'l  ■•  Mr.  S.  \V.  Venable,  Capt.  T.  R.  Dunn,  Petersburg. 

For  fuithe'  particulars  address 

Miss     OVERTON, 

ang  Care  of  William  Overtox.  Esq..  Trevillian's  Depot.  0.  &  0.  R.  R. 

BEAUTIFFL       APf^  Alii      1  O  HIGH  GRADE 

•NEW  STYLE"  WI\Mrtll      LA         JER^EV  AND  AYRSHIRE 


HErFER^  AVI)  HEIFER  CALVES. 
ONE  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

AND  SEVEN  PIGS 
Three  months  old. 

O.  A.  CRENSHAW, 
ang  Richmond.  Va. 


in  Solid  Walnut  Case.  5  Octaves  and  4 
Stops,  only  841.  Elegmt  new  S  Stop 
Organ,  two  full  sets  Reeds  only  $59. 
Elegant  new  Rosewood  $800. 

UPRIGHT  r    I  A  Hi  \J 

only  $141.     All  sent  on   16   days'  test 

trial  to  your   home.      Illustrated    Cata-  „._.  .     ....     _    „                                     ,, 

logues  FREE,  with  thousand  of  refer-  W ELL"AUBERi    e,                              ;J  tba 

ences.      Address  'world.  Also  notbingea::                       \  .YIN  r.    i  • - 

U«?     PTAWD    At    OTJOATC    f!0  CHINE.     It  saws  ott  :•   2-1 

.    a.    .T1.&JMU    CI    U-K.^-fl-.l*     ^U.9    pictoriai  boots  free.     W.U C-*l— k.~,  -il* 

XSTUW    YORK. 

sept-lt  I      sep— 3t 


WC.  VIRG.  MIDLAND  4 
.   K.  R.     Johx  S.  Barbour.  Re- 
ceiver.    On  and  after  scxdat.  10  00  p. 
m..  March  16th.  -  :-nger  trains 

:  an  as  follows  : 

south  bocxd.       mail.         bxi 

.leave..  7  00  a.m.  10  00p.m. 

Alexandria  7  2a     '•    1021 

Gordonsville 1105     "      1  50  a.m. 

Charl  .11  55     "       2 

Lynehburg.arrive.   -  42  p.  m.  5 

Danville 5  (4     "      7  47    " 

North  Danville.-.  5  4S      "      7 

XORTH   BOCXl'.         MAIL.  EXPRESS. 

N.  Danville. leave.  10  40  a.m  9  40  p.m 

Danville 1044    "  9  43    " 

Lvnchburg 1  oSp.ml-  '- 

Charlottesville 4  35    "  3 

Gordonsville 5  25    "  8 

Alexandria. arrive.    9  15     "  J  20 

Washington 9  40    "  7 

Mail.  Southward,  connects  at 
donsville  with  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad.  £ast  and  West.  At  Lynch- 
burg, connects  with  Atlantic.  Mississippi 
A  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest 
Virginia  to  Nashville.  New  Orleans. 
Memphis.  Little  Rock  and  Texas;  and 
a:  Danville,  with  Richmond  S  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Express  Southward  connects  at  Gor- 
ille  to  all  points  East  and  West 
on  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  at 
Danville  with  Richmond  and  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  Carolinas,  Georgia. 
Florida  and  via  Atlanta  to  New  Orleans. 

For  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Wash- 
ington at  7  00  a.  m.  and  Alexandria  7  25 
a.  m.  daiUf,  except  Sunday,  an 
Strasburg  at  12  25  p.  m..  connecting 
with  the  Valley  Road  East  and  West. 
Strasburg  o  15  p.  m.,  arriving  at 
ndria  at  7  35  p.  m. 

For  Middleburg  daily  connection  at 
Plains  station. 

For  Upperviile  regular  connection  at 
Delaplane. 

For  WABBBNTON  leave  Wa 
ton  7  00  a.  m..  daily. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at 
Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West 

New  Orleans  sleepeT leaves  Washing- 
ton at  7  00  a.  m..  running  through  with- 
out change,  connecting  with  through 
sleeper  to  Florida. 

Excursion  tickets  to  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  go^d  to  May  15,  1879,  at  very 
low  rate. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  the  lowest 
rates. 

J.  M.  BBOABUS,  G.  T.  A. 
ap— 


O 


CHESAPEAK: 

Richmond.  Va-  March  13.   187 
X  and  after  Sunday,  May  25. 187  . 

Passengertrains  will  run  as 

Aecomuio- 

2^,         DtUrKxc'pt^P,'?*    Daily 
BuCND-  Sunday.      D*d^ 

.1  S  00  a  m    11  »■)  p.m 
- 
Junction.  9  03  a.m     12  22  p.m    4  - 

Beaver  Dam.  9  Si  a.m      I  00  p.m    5  2 

Charlottesville,  11  35  noon  3  50  a.m 

_-  June.,  11  48a.i           "  ■  a.m 

Staunl  D  1  31  p.m  E  a  :»  a.m 

Goshen,  F  3  15  p.m      6  54  a.m 

Millb  '  3   15  p.m     7  12  a.m 

I  I  pJB 

White  Sulphur,  6  00  p.m     9  4" 

Hinton.  -•m 

Charles 

Huntington.  9  M  a.m  G  6  30  p.m 

Portsm  ■  p.m 

Cinninnati,  J             a.m 

ZaST   BOCXD. 
rain  arrives  at  Richmond 
except  Sunday  at  8  30  p-  m. 

Express  traiu    arrives  at    Richmond 
daily  at  G  45   a.   m..  and  on  Tu-- 
Thursday    and    Saturday 
Richmond   with   Va-   Steamboat 
steamer  Ariel,  which  leaves  Ricl 
tor  Old  Point.  Norfolk,  x-.  at  7  15a.m. 

Accommodation  train  arr. 
mond  daily  except  Sunday  at   • 

A    mixed   train   lea- 
5  45  a.  m..  taking  passengers  fro:- 
ginia  Mid  and  train  from  Washii  . 
and  arrives  at  Richmond  at  4  40 
-     .Jay. 
insects   wil  i      -    M 

railroa i  *  la.    m.    for 

Lynchburg    and    Atlantic.    Hiss 
and    Ohio  railroad  stations,  an 
Virginia   Midland    railroad,   leaving  at 
5  lO  p.  m.  for  Washington 

B   connects   with    Virgini 
railroad,  lea 

ington.  and  with  the  Virginia  |M 
i.  leaving  at  2  55  a.  m.  for  I 
burg  and  Atlantic.  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
railroad  stab' 

D  connects  with  Vallej  railroa 
ing  at  5  p.  m.  for  Harrison 

E  connects  with  Valley  railroa  I 
ing  at  11  15  a.  m.  for  Harpec's  Ferry. 

F  connects  with  stage  line  fo 
ington.  Va. 

G  connects  with  C  B.  S.   and   P.  ?. 
steamers  for  all  points  on  the  Oh. 
and  Cincinnati. 

1 1  connects  with  Scioto  Valley  railroad 
for  the  Northw 

J  connects  with  ajl  lines  diverging  to 
the  West.  Northwest,  and  S 

W.  M.  S.  DUNN. 
Engineer  aud  Superinten  J 
Conway  R.  Howard. 

General  Passenger  and  Ti«  cetAge 
se  p — 


C.  J.  BAKER,  B.  N.  BAKER, 

pre8.  W.  C.  MATHESON,  sec'y. 

GENERAL  TRAVELING  AGENT. 


€EIHI€AL  €OMPAHY  ©f  CANTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Nos.  32  &  34  SOUTH  CHULES  STREET, 
box  231.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

SQ^"  Write  for  Circulars  before  buying  eteewhere.'cs3SM. 


sept-tf 


WILLIAM  H.  BROWN,  W.  S.  POWELL, 

PRESIDENT.  TREASURER. 

THE  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO., 

OFFICE,  25  SOUTH  SHARP  STREET, 
BALTIMORE,    IS/LTD. 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Powell's  Prepared   Chemicals 

FOR   MAKING   FERTILIZERS   AT   HOME. 

ALSO 

Pare  Bcme  Mml,  Pare  Diss.  B>ne,  Diss.  S.  C.  Bone,  Sulph.  Ammonia, 
Mur.  Potash,  Kainit,  Sulph.  Soda,  Dried  Blood,  Plaster,  Magnesia,  Oil 
Vitii  >1,  Nitrate  Soda,  Peruv.  Guano,  &c. 

^ST-Send  for  prices,  samples  and  fall  directions  for  making  fertilizers. 

Special  compounds  made  to  order. 

sept-3t 

ESSEX  PIGS 

Bred  from  the  best  English 
strains  ;  also  White  Leghorn, 
B.  B.  Red  Games,  Plymouth 
Rock  Chickens  ;  White  Hol- 
land Turkeys  and  Aylesbury 
Ducks. 

JKaT-Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Send  for  Circular. 

T.  J.  WOOLDRIDGE,  II.  D., 

sept  3t  French  Hay,  Va. 


CHESAPEAKE  GUANO  COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE,    MD., 

Prepare?  and  •:  their  high-grade  and  well-known 

C  ISSAPEAEE  ©vJAMO 


ALSO    THEIR 


AMMONIATED  ALKALINE  PHOSPHATE, 

A  Complete  Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

Especially  recommended  for  land  deficient  iu  Potash. 
For  Circulars  and  terms,  apply  to  Agents,  or  to 

AU3.  C.  PRACHT, 
Manager, 


sept  3t 


BALTIMORE 


0.\ll  TEA  DOLLARS ! 

For  our  special,  genuine  Coin 
Key  Winding  Watch  'except  cap  over 
movement,  which  is  nickle).  A  Wal. 
tham  movement,  fully  warranted.  Will 
send  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  to  exam- 
ine, but  our  customers  will  find  it  less 
expensive  to  send  money  (o/uy  ten  dol- 

■  on  receipt  of  which  we 
watch  at  our  risk  and  expense.  If  not 
approved  on  sight,  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  the  money.  Our  cata- 
logue, giving  prices  of  more  expensive 
watches  and  other  goods,  sent  free. 
Address 

Wm.  Kendrick  &  Son, 

110  Fourth  Ave..  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mention  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 
sept-*?  in 


luai1 

THE    GREEN   SPRINGS   ACADEMY.  Louisa,  Va..  will  stoker 

boakpess  from  the  loth  of  June  to  the  loth  of  September.     High  situation,  in  full 
view  of  mountains,  with  chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs  in  the  neighborhood  : 
ble  to  all  trains  of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  and  pleasant  accommo- 
dations.    For  details  addre;-. 
June— imos  Dr.  C.  E.  DICKINSON,  rmsvnxiASS,  C.  ft  0.  R.  R. 


NOW  FOR  SALE. 

;rs  are  from  the  very  choicest  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the  banner  county 
of  New  Jersey  on  pigs.     The  Jersey  Ked  is  just  what  the  farmers  of  the  South 
want,  viz:  a  pi^r  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  fine,  with    great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
_  roiific.  good  mothers,  hardy,  and  r.  to  mange  or  hog  cholera. 

PRICE,  only  $12  a  pair,  two  to  four  months  old. 


Botidaix  FoavIs  Igg§  for  EitiMig, 

As  a  Table  Fowl,  UNEvf.iT.LEi> !  As  a  Later,  Unexcelled! 

Eggs   packed   in    boxes   or   baskets  made  for  the  purpose,   and  safe  arrival 
g^ira  teed,  only  S2.50  a  dozen. 

HAVE  RECEIVED  TEX  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  ETHIRITIOXS! 
I  also  breed  a  few  choice  Jersey  Cattle,   beautiful   Pea  Fowl.  English 

!       .         -  ..:;■-  Co/.i^s.  >-r::er  =  .  Poi: 

WM.  L    BRADBURY, 

"MONTCLAIR  FARM," 

Ap — tf  Naaon,  Orange  Co  ,  Ya. 

TOBACCO   GROWERS- 

:  e  furnished,  on  application  to   Baugh        9  free  of  charge,    a  special 

:     ala  for  making  at  home  a   high  grade  manure  for  tobacco,  which  will  con- 
tain, if  properly  mixed,   five  to  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia,   ten   to  twelve  per 
-       of  available  bone  phosphate,  four  to  five   per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
Farmers  can  buy  these  ingredients  for  much   less  money  than    they  are  paying 
for  mixed  fertilizers  of  same  grade,  and.  a*  the  same  time,  can  have  the  satisfac- 
:  knowing  just  what  their  fertilizer  is  composed  of. 
If  any  one  should  want  less  ammonia  and  more  bone  phosphate  or  potash,  we 
can  furnish  a  formula  to  suit  them.     Call  npoo  or  address 

B^TJG-H  &  SONS, 

MAStrrAcrowKsa  asd  Importers  of 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES, 

No.  103  SOUTH  STREET, 

BALTIMORE. 
A   — 6  m 

VIRGINIA  AGENCY 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
Cash  Assets,  over        ....        81-150,000. 
-      SLY   PRIVATE    RESIDENCES.    AND    FARM    BUILDINGS 
AND  THEIR  CONTEXTS.  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CROPS. 

ra    LOSS  OB  DAMAGE  by  fire  or  lightning,    security 

T.     Correspondence  and  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 
tion •will  be  giveo. 

Article  2:   "This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
ring  Farmers*    Dwellings.   Private   Residences.    Barns   a;:d    other   Out- 
buildings with  their  contents."  and  is  strictly  confined  to  this  class  of  property. 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent, 
— tf  EloeMth  and  Bank  Streets,  Richmond,  Va. 


BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD ! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 


p^^k  arss  ffijsm««!  teas 

for  |14  ,  a  820  Black  Llama-Lace  Pomt  for  8 1 2  ;  a  81  OB  ack  L'amak 
T  ace  Point  for  $6  ;  a  89  Black  Llama-Lace  Pomt  for  85  ;  a  8<  Black 
UamaLaL  Point  for  84.n0  ;  a  86  Black  Llama-Lace  Pomt  for  $4 

The  above  art  cles  must  be  sold.  Such  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
Jce  Pdm  atkw  figure  may  not  offer  itself  again  m  years.  So  avad 
yourselves  of  the  J^'gjgggfo  l017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

*       ,„!«.     Superior  quality  Silk  Parasols,  lined  through 

&3PJ&M  *WW»  &  »*■  M  i5  k33  ,han  half 

"HE  Gingham,  Serge  and  Alpaca  Un.b^^dB^mb^.t 

^osl  Lawns!  Lawns!    ^^^^^h^^ 
.Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety  at  all  price.  ,  Uj^.  BR0THERS, 
'La«n.sftt.35c.  per  yard,  at  m-  ^A  ]019  j,tain  Street. 

,  m    r-  r—utdines!  Grenadines  must  be  closed  oul 
.Bl»»V.-C"«natoes!  Black  Gienad'oe ,    • c,  ^  |qw  as  oc 

.„  o^e , 3E  st<** J-^nintltV  be  Told  at  a  sacrifice.    Onr  low  price 
5Bf t^lgf  -™  f °  -U  -'y  at       LEVY  BROTHERS. 

tt^S5».2K  Bfion,de,braces.atY  £  ^ 

Travellers  will  find  Satchels  *^%&$s£25P*"a 
Straps,  Cups,  Linen  Dusters  and  Lhters  lor  laduja,^  BR0THERS 

0   Keadv-made  D.esscs.     We  show  a  large  assortment  of  Linen  , 

Lawn  Suits  for  |adies;      rn(warrnents  for  ladies,  at 

A  large  assortment  of  L  ndergarme      ^^  BR0THERS, 

1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  RickmondJ 
Jy— tl 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY, 

.A-JXTID    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  ID  POULTRY  YARDS, 

FREDERICKSB  UMG,   VA., 

Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  Northern  prices,  aud  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


O.A.TT  ZL.E, 

AYRSHIRE3. — Two  splendid  balls:  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
i  Id.  and  both  sired  by  the  "Duke  of  Charlton,"  fir-it  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  (ALDERNEYS).- Bills  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
and  Heifers  in  calf,  also  Yearlings  and  Calves  in  reason  :  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C.  C.  Herd  Reg- 
ister. Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  by  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLD3. — Lambs  for  salei  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROP3HIRES. — Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck. 

SOUTHDOWNS-  Lambs  from  select.  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram.  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

fi^°  Our  different  breeds  are  kej;>t  on  different  farms. 

SWINE— 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESSEX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POULTRY. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz: 
Light  Brahmas,   Plymouth   Rocks, 
White   Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..Si  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "     ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks.                "  "     ...   2  50 
Brown  Chinese  Geese,  u           "     .  .   3  00 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
are  to  gn  safely  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders;  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
.the  State.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mh — ly  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


TVilll 

mailed  FREE 

all  applicants.    It 

tains  2  colored  plates.  500engravin( 

about  150  pages,  and   full  descriptions, 

prices  anil  directions  for  planting  over  1200 

varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Roses,  Etc 

Invaluable  to  all.     Send  for  it.    '    Address 

D.  M.  FEERY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich 


TECIS     3nTE1T7s7- 


HasaFadditf 
fering  from 
all  others,  if 
oup-shaped. 
■witii  SELF- 
ADJTJST'NG 
BALL  in  the 
center,  adapt; 
itself  to  al] 
positio7:.s  of  the  body 
■while  the  BALL  in  the 
Cup  PRESSES  BACK 
THE  INTESTINES 
JUST  AS  A  PERSON 
"WOULD  "WITH  THE 
With  light 
pressure  the  Hernia  is 
h  eld  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  rad- 
ical cure  is  certain.  It  is  easy,  durable 
and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
circulars  free. 
Address,  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Manfra 

°r  C.  H.  EGGLESTON  CO.,  Chicago,  W 

aug— ly 


^N  Enlarged  View  of    TTTkT/-" t^-d 

THE  PAD.  FINGER. 


Esjtal>lislio<l     1805. 

The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is  Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try, New  and  Standard  Varieties  of 
-Mnall  Fruit  Plants.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed- 
ling— a  Rare  Strawberry.  I  have  spare  1 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best,  stock,  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  theirorder.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Land 
and  Water  Fowls,  and  Fancy  Pigeons. 
-»  rite  for  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Say 
you  saw  this  in  Planter  ami  Farmer- 

H.  G.  BREESE, 
Box  50,  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  Farm. 
ap:ly  Rens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Kecei7:d  Medal 

AND 

aiGHESI  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 

Esndfor  Catalogue. 


3TEAM   ENGINES, 

A.  B.FAKHUHAR,  !,»*,?»,      -p 
Cheapest snd  best  for  all  pur- M  ^jllslti 
noses — simple,  f'trong,  and  'In-  '  r  v.-;'  ^  ',  •  ■■'.?_ 
r:ible.    Also  Horse  Pow- 
ra  and  Gin  Gear. 
Saw.  Grist  asdCob^ 

.ILL«,    GrWS,    PEK3SE  I   <l 

NDMAorfTWEnT  ftener-   \ 

lv.    In  julricj promptly  :t$~^/ 

VerticalSngines.with  or  without  g.  g-  „ 
wheels,  very  ,.  i  mcr.i- 
ent,  economical  and 
compleein  every  de- 
tail,  bet  and 
cheape.-t  Ve  rt  -  /VT 
ieal  in  the//si| 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  Yearlings  and 
one  or  two  two-year-old  full-blood  Cots- 
wold  Rams  by  mv  imported  buck. 
R.'  B.  HAXALL, 

ap-tf  Gordousville,  Va. 


THE 

SILVE2  MEDAL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition. 

fcend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Address  A.  B.  Farquhar,  York,  Pa. 

sep-ly. 


ENTENIil  AN9  6R0IW  P*fcl8   WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES'  AND 

an  the  o.s.  STAit  rum  Premiums  in  \aiz  &.ma. 

^=«=*>?TM'     .«u  red  MORE  NHST  _ 
Aplwtss  rofl.  c\«.c\iujt.. 

'°K4D[0tRICK,&  CO.  ALBA  NY"  NY 


my-ly 


BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses.     The 

Blackhawk  Trotting  and  Riding  Stock,  The  Percheron. 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 

— 4KB  — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  will  let  them  to  pay- 
ing business  men  or  to  clubs  on'terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  for 
service. 

Persons  wishing  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-ly s.  W.  Ff  CKLIN,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

— AXD- 

S  H  XI.  O  Xs  S  JET  IRE       S  H  SEP 

FOR  SALE. 


Thoroughbred  DEVOJT  BUTiLS  and  Young  Rams  <&  "Vha 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 

Several  of  the  youag  bulls  were  sired~~by  the  Imported  BoS    t;'ftast«-     T 
the  winner  of  several   prir.es  in  England,  amongst  others  tb*  fimt    JLl    ♦  ^ 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ea^d   w,      p"  t0hiS 
ham  in  July.  1876.     The  young  rams  were  all  sired  hv  ratortP? V«mB  f irm^ 
of  the  very  best  flecks  in  England,  and  several  of  t'j4  ™e  out   >    ™  °°* 

imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams- the  ofjers  beinp-  mil  If  T    C?  r®ce.ml-v 
from  the   celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  Waldbere  Z\%  obtained- 

the  State  of  New  York.     Particulars,  a/ to  reddles  See*    v^"  **"?**  ? 
tained  by  applying  to  £r    W    Fnfe/US  ^  °br" 

WALKUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARE 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

BERKSH.RE,  ESSEX^™™"  ShEEP  <***« 

v11K    ,,  .     -.       P0LAND^HItMA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed 

First  Premium  awarded   to   me  for  RnnthJ .     -n 

Buck,  two  year  old.  at  recent  Yirginie .State  FaiT  "         "*  *wem™ia  for 

I  have  added  largelv  to  mv  h'prd'nf  TJc^l-^v,-        J"         ,     , 
and  Sallies.  8    *  J        *  0t  ^erksh^s  from  the  best  famil^Serenteens 

Recentiv  purchased  of  tb^  eelphrntor)   \f~   •     c^     i 
Boar.         Address  celebrated  Magie,  Stock  a  splendiS  Poland-China* 

oct-tf  G-  JULIAN  PRATT,  Wajnesbowy 

,  Aagusta  -. :.-.,   Ya 

M1™?  !eALE  fa  isiy 


J£jft  »L-AL4s>  of  everv  inscription 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTiOnED    TO 

=^-  JESSE    MARDEN 

mh- 1  vr  J5  S'  C***1^- Street,  BaJ timore.  Md, 


S.  S.  BRADFORD. 


TRAVERS  DANIEL. 

IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THOROTJGHBB'ED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 


EEE 


MERIXO     SHEEP, 

TOE  iWIHl 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate  prices  by  _  .  .  ...rT 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL, 

Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 


jan  -ly 


MesirMie  liy  EIRE  or  ACIDS. 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 


PAHrE  than  is  usually  sold  tor  -^SS^ifc^SSi.  to 

light,  strong  and  easily  applied,  B™«^0\f_nnf '  "       qToEET 

Send  Jor   Circulars  and  Price  Lid. 


ruh  lvr 


the  retail  price. 


fTPLEPHON|8: 

priced  ir.stnimeat:^th springs ; ™1.^A*?cSu. oworkonemUe.unaliec«dg 
phich  is  S3,  for  the**. lns^™^  *  B&ev  Vut  «»n  **  fn  ffi«entlJ'  EH 


•ach  pair 


april-U 


PASSAIC  AGRICUTIRAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

LISTER    BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GROUND  BONE  MANURE  and 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

CHARCOAL,  TALLOW,  GLUE, 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
SULPHURIC  ACID. 

LUBRICATING  OIL,  &c. 

Factory  and  Principal  Office :        .        .        NEWARK,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  .  .  159  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

Office  and  Warehouse,  58  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Bal't,  ML 


A  GREAT  MEDIUM 

:fo:r. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HERALD, 

O  WXED  AXD  EDITED  B  Y 


:er  it   Dicmnson, 

Is  a  magnificent  medium  for  advertising.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  South,  who  number  largely  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  communicants,  and  is  read  in  everv  neighborhood  in  the 
whole  South.  Besides,  THE  RELIGIOUS  HERALD 
has  a  orood  circulation  at  the  North,  and  in  the  West.  One  of  its 
associate  editors,  Rev.  Dr.  Upham,  lives  in  Boston.  Mas?.,  and  an- 
other (Rev.  John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D.)  lives  in  LDuisville,  Ky. 

Drs.  JETER  &  DICKINSON  have  bought  four  Baptist  news- 
papers and  merged  their  lists  into  that  of  the  Religious  Herald, 
and  they  have  hundreds  of  active  agents  pushing  their  paper 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  As  a  medium  for  ad- 
vertisers, "it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  better  than  the  Re- 
ligious Herald.  If  you  have  anything  worth  advertising,  try  the 
Herald. 

Address    JETER  &  DICKINSON,  Richmond,  Va. 


NEW    FRUITS.  German  Amber  Whca 


We  have  tlie  pleasure  of  offering  the  following 
JiF.W  PFACHF*  :— 

WaiorltM*.     The  largest  and  finest  verv 
early  peacb. 

t'onklinjr.     A  superb  yellow-fleshed  peach, 
rip°n:    j 

Also,  the  1  .   RSWORim. 

nau-d  by  us  from  seed  some  twe! 

Jlonrif.     A  black  Grape,   ripening  about 
same  time  as  Hartford  Prolific 

K«che»te  r.    A  purple  Grape,  ripening  here 
about  1st  September. 

IEW  PE4R. 

Frederick  Clapp.  Above  medium  size, 
very  juicy,  meitint:.  flavor  spriurhtlv.  rich  and 
aromatic'  quality  bat.  pronounced  decidedly 
superior  to  Beiirre  Superfine. 

SEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Sharple*s  Seedling:.    This  variety  has 
fruited  upon  our  grounds  during  the  ; 

.  lerit  one  of  the  Largest  and 
*raicberries  now  in  cultivation. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent    as  follows:    X      1. 
-vith  colored  plate,  15c,  plain   1  •: .     >" 
2.  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  with  plate.  25c..  plain. 
M      -i.  Greenhouse,  free.    >fo.  4.  Whole- 
sale, fre--.     S     •">.•  atal   .  ith  beau- 
tiful colored  nlate  of  choice  new   p..  -  - 
plain,  free.    No.  7.  Catalotrue  of  Strawberries, 
with  colored  plate,  free.    Add:  -  -  • 

ELLWWGEIi  &  BARRY, 


LYELL  OAT. 


GERMAN  AMBER  WHEAT  at  low- 
est market  price. 

LYELL  NON-RUSTING  OAT  at 
$1  per  bushel.     Bags  '25c.  extra. 

Address  A.  J.  GARY. 


.-:     t— 21 


Richmond.  Ya. 


sept-1 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE    SEED 

A  SPECIALTY. 

NEW  CROP, 

PURE  STOCK. 

FAIR  PRICES. 

Dealers  sersd  for  wholesale  price  list, 
free.     Adore-; 

FRANCIS  BRILL, 
Seed  Grower, 

set  t — 2t    Mattit  ick,  Lo:i£  Is;rvid.X.  Y 


LORENTZ  *  RiTTL 


t  mm 


AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE. 

THE  "ALTA"  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND, 
THE  "ACID"  PHOSPHATE. 

RAW  BONE,  FIXE  GROUND, 
RAW  BONE,  PURE  DISSOLVED. 

RAW  LONE.  AMMONIATED, 
KAIXIT.  OR  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL, 

No.  SO  South.  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  Hd. 


SAUXa'S     NURSERIES, 

"WASHINGTOET,   33-   O. 


The  undersigned  offers  a  fine  stock  of  the  following  : 

New  Peaches,  New  Pears,  New  Cherries,  N  ;w  Grapes,  New  Japanese  Persim- 
mons, New  Strawberries,  ,kc. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  ;  an  extensive  stock,  viz.  :  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  &.c,  suitable  for  the  South.  xc. 

Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  &c.  :  Evergreens.  New  Ornamental 
Trees,  New  Shrubs  of  all  sizes — an  immense  stock. 

DUTCH    BULBS. 

Large  importations  direct  from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Tulips,  &c. 

Beautiful  Hot  house  and  Green-house  Plants,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  DiefFenba- 
chias.  Orchids,  Winter  Blooming  Plants,  xc. 

NEW  ROS  S:  Queen  of  Bedders,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Perle  des  Jardines. 
&c..  with  an  immense  stock  of  finest  varieties  grown  in  pots  and  open  ground. 

New  Wisterias,  New  Pelargoniums.  New  Geraniums.  &e. 

Everything  at  lowest  rates.     Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 


sept-3t 


JOHN  SAUL, 

"Wassliinefton.    D.    C 


WIINTGO,     ELLKTT     Jic    ClitJ^XI*, 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS   IN 


!B®@ir©3  ©H®!©, 


Tr^ym; 


&(S 


C.  E.  Wingo,  ") 
J.  S.  Eitett,  > 
J.  D.  Crump. ) 


130S     3S*I-A.IlSr     STREET, 

Richmond,  Va. 


my — ly 


RETAIL  STORE.  1000  MAIN  STREET. 


ELLERSLIE  SCHOOL.-I  have  era- 
ployed  Mr.  Wm.  Leigh  Williams. 
of  Richmond,  to  teach  a  Private  School 
in  my  family,  and  I  would  take  a  few 
boarders.  Mr.  Williams  comes  to  me 
highly  recommended  by  Professors  of 
the  University  of  Va.  as  a  gentleman 
of  fine  attainments,  and  has  had  some 
experience  in  teaching. 

Ellerslie  is  eight  miles  south  of  Char- 
lottsville.  It  is  healthful  and  free  from 
immoral  influences. 

Terms  :  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
for  a  session  of  ten  months,  to  include 
all  necessary  expenses,  except  books 
and  clothing. 

Session  begins  September  22d,  1879. 
R,  J.  HANCOCK. 
Overton,  Albemarle  County,  Va. 

sept-lt. 

HT*¥IDTT>St  LARGEST  AND  BEST. 
JD£iflClljj3  I  Longfellow,  Warren,  Hud- 
dlestun's  Favorite,  Black  Giant,  Sharpless,  aud 
Queen  of  the  Market.  Pomona  Nursery.  100 
acres  devoted  lo  small  fruits.  Price-List  free. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  colored  illustrations  and  tes- 
timonials.   Wm.  Parry,  Cinnatniuson,  X.  J. 


CUMBERLAND  TRIUMPH 

STRAWBERRY. 

r  will    fill    orders  for  this  excellent 
BERRY  at  $3  per  thousand. 

ALSO. 
SHARPLESS  SEEDLING,  at  £4  per 
100  plants. 

A.   J.    GARY, 
sept  — "2;;  Richmond.  Va. 

JOTJulTORaT 
implements, 

i  i  _ 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  largest  and  cheapest  van- 
W.   H.  JONES, 

sept— It         1621  Market  St.,  Phila 


"WATT  <£  CALL, 


1513  and  1520  F3AUELIW  STK33T,  EICHMOOT,  VA. 


IHTIIAl  If  LilliTS. 


IITT  PLOWS — BEST  ID  CHEAPEST. 


They  are  superior  in  every  essential  point  of 

STRENGTH,  DURABILITY, 

EASE  OF  DRAFT,  EASE"  TO  PLOWMAN, 

PERFECT   PULVERIZATION  OF   THE   SOIL, 
COMPLETE  BURIAL  OF  WEEDS  AND  TRASH, 

SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 
ENTIRE  FREEDOM  FROM  CHOKING. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  sandy,  clay  and  hard  la.ni>;  in 

sod,  stubble,  or  weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

LESS  DRAFT  THAN1  ANY  PLOW  IN  USE 

We  ask  no  one  to  buy  these  Plows  od  what  we  say  of  them.  We  ask 
only  a  trial.  Try  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  as 
we  claim,  return  them  at  our  expense,  and  the  price  will  be  refunded. 

PLOW  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  at  lowest  prices,  and  of  best  quality. 
GRAIN  DRILLS,  with  latest  improvements.  IMPROVED  WELL 
FIXTURES,  HARROWS,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  WHEELBAR 
ROWS,  &c.     Any  article  needed  on  the  farm. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  farmers  and  merchants. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  address. 


WATT  &  CALL. 


aug^tf 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  Choice  Selections: 

The  Towakda  Eureka  Mower, 
which  took  a  diploma  at  ourlast  Fair, 
and  I  believe  superior  to  all  others 
on  the  market.  It  tedders  the 
hs  y  after  cutting  it.  which  causes 
it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than 
other  mowers,  and  is  easy  of 
draft.  Russell's  Celebkated  Mas- 
sillon  Thp.e-her.  Thomas'  Supe- 
rior Hay  Rake.  The  Farmer's 
Friexd  Drill,  which  has  superior  at- 
tachments for  fertilizer-?  and  small 
seed  sowing.  Sulky  Plows.  Plows, 
Harrows.  Cobs  Sbbllb*3,  Sulky  Cultivators,  aiu  Farm  Imim  emk.vts  in  gen- 
eral. Also,  Jennings  &  Crenshaw's  improved  patented  Milt.  Bush  Price  $12. 
Be~t  Farm  Force  Pump.      Landi.-^  Celebrated  Fan  Blower  for  Blacksmiths. 

Fou  the   Ladies. — The  superior  Light  Running.   Durable  and    Cheap    White 
Seicii 
and 


)R  the  Liadies. —  l  be  superior  Light  Kunning.  JJuraole  ana  Lheap  11  nu 
«g  Machine,  Wittiamatic  Spool  Cotton,  best  for  machine  and  general  work 
C'rey's  Patent  Bel  Spring. 


PRICE  LIST. 


Kji.c  liuinu  . 
Two  Horse.. 
Three-horse 
Four-Horse  . 


OLIVER  CHILLED 


8 
10      I 
PLOW 


10 
15 

17 


43 

47 
53 


60 
70 

80 


No.  10 

No.  20 

8c. 
1  Be. 
20c. 

5 
8 

10 
15 

17 

27 

35 
40 

50 

7  5 

No.  40 

85 
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JOHW   JB.  CRENSHAW, 

Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent,  No.  16  Ninth  Sr,  Richmond.  Va. 


For    Sale. 

Fifteen  choice  SOUTHDOWN  BECKS,  sired  by  imported  Walsikgham  Rams, 
and  from  Maple  Shade  and  other  pure  bred  Ewes.  Also  some  choice  EWES, 
RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.  Choice  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  my  fine  "Sallie," 
■'Sweet  Seventeen*"'  and  "Lady  Clermont"  Sows,  sired  by  the  best  imported 
Boars.     SHORTHORN  CATTLE  of  all  ages.  &C.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

A.,   >X.    BOWMAN. 

july — 1y  "BELLBVUE   Stock  Farm.'"   Waynesboro.  Va. 


Manufacture  all  kinds 
SAI»1H.J>  A*l>  HARNESS. 

Catalogues  furnished  to  the  Trade 
■only. 


1378.  Established,  July,  .  1822. 

J.  B  FIGKLEN  &  SQ?J?, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FLOUR  BRANDED 

"FAMILY,"  in  America, 

OTTEH.     iF'IIF'T'Sr     YE5.A.HS     -A.G-0. 


Our  "  NEW  PROCESS"    Against  the  World. 

Bridgwater  Family  and  Belmont  Best  Extra  in  barrels  and  sacks.     Entire  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed  with  every  barrel,  or  money  refunded. 

Family,  Extra,  Graham,  Super  and  Fine  Fiours;  also  Mill  Feeds, for  sale  cheap. 
Ask  your  grocer  lor  Ficklen's  Flours,  aud  take  no  other  brands. 

J.  B.  FJCKLEN  &  SONS, 
pep-ly  Bridgwater  Mills.  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


EAT   GROWERS. 


Many  of  the  leading  farmers   in  Virginia  have  found  in  the  Pacific 
Guano  Company's 


the  most  concentrated  aud  desirable  WHEAT  producer  in  the  market. 
We  therefore  offer  it  again  to  our  patrons  this  fall ;  as  also 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 
and  PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  AgenU  Pacifiti  Guano  Company, 

10  South  street,  Baltimore. 
Branch  :  13lG  Caiy  street,  Richmond,  Va.  aug — tf 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

til 


ZFO"R. 


COTTI,  TOBACCO,  IP,  DATS,  WHEAT,  ETC 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   they    have    introduced   the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  them  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO, 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

wtm  lill  raosrai 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULTED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  NAVASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammoiuated  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED' BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
^^g^Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

R.  W.  LRAKN.JLCO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
dec — tf  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 

./  entered  at  Ike  Post-Office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  second-class  matter.] 


TO  (UBS  OF  FIVE    OR    MORE.  $1.75    EACH. 
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EUREKA.  ! 

BUY  THE  BEST  A1TB  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZERS. 


This  celebrated  and  popular  fertilizer  lias  been  so  thoroughly  tested  by  the  side 
of  other  fertilizers,  by  farmers  and  planters  in  Virginia,  that  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  it  can  readily  ascertain  as  to  its  superiority  from  some  of  lu3  neigh- 
bors. It  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  it  is  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fer- 
tilizers, for  it  will  do  at  least  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  others,  when  the  sea- 
son ia  unpropitious.  and  the  only  complaints  we  ever  hear  of  it,  is  when  the 
whole  neighborhood  uses  of  it  and  the  season  is  so  bad  that  stable  manure  fails 
to  give  its  usual  good  results,  and  when  the  crop  sells  at  a  low  price — indeed, 
most  of  the  complaints  we  have  had  come  because  Ike  price  of  tobacco  and  wheat 
is  so  low.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  remedy  it  and  put  up  the  prices,  but  it 
is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  Then,  bad  crops  and  bad  prices  are  cer 
tainly  very  demoralizing.  As  an  instance  of  it.  a  farmer  in  Maryland  last  fall 
swore  in  open  court  that  the  Eureka  he  had  used  did  him  no  good  ;  and  hearing 
from  a  friend  that  I  had  his  neighbors  there  to  prove  that  he  had  a  fine  crop  and 
beautiful  grass  after  it,  he  acknowledged,  in  his  cross  examination,  that  what 
he  had  said  the  day  before  was  not  true,  and  that  he  did  make  a  fine  crop,  and 
that  it  was  a  splendid  fertilizer,  adding  that  he  would  be  content  to  do  as  well 
from  the  same  expenditure  every  year.  We  had  stenographers  present,  and  had 
every  word  of  this  farmer's  evidence  taken  down,  and  may  publish  it  in  parallel 
columns  at  some  future  time. 

The  next  case  in  the  same  court  was  decided  in  our  favor,  on  the  law  of  the 
(axe,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  conspirators  came  in  and  confessed  judgment. 
When  I  was  leaving  the  court  house,  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  county  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralization  which  had  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  fertilizing  men,  who  compromised  their  debts,  taking 
what  they  could  get  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  a  court  and  jury,  thereby  in- 
juring the  good  honest  men  of  the  country. 

Probably  we  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  manufacturers,  but  buy  their  goods  ready  made,  sometimes  at 
one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  in  this,  that  we  always  use  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  put  into  the  mixing  box  the  same  quantity  of  each  ingredient  every 
time.;  this  insures  uniformity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
We  therefore  always  give  the  planter  what  we  agree  to  give  him,  and  insist  vpon 
hi*  paying  in  full  for  it.  If  he  will  not  pay,  we  make  him  do  so  if  he  is  able. 
We  will  not  let  him  rob  us  if  we  can  prevent  it,  and  if  he  has  property,  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  make  him  pay  whether  the  jury  want 
1o  do  so  or  not. 

It  is  not  strange  that^there'should  be  complaints  from  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  Eureka — of  whom  there  are  probably  15,000  every  year;  indeed,  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  are  not  more,  but  the  best  assurance  the  planter  can  have  of 
the  general  satisfaction  our  fertilizers  give,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  in  the 
past  two  months  every  ton  we  had,  over  9,600  tons,  and  could  have  sold  many 
thouband  tons  more  if  we  could  have  furnished  it.  We  have  none  now  except 
what  we  made  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  making  all  that  we  can,  about 
400  tons  per  week,  to  meet  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  demand. 

I  invite  those  who  have  light  lands,  and  think  they  need  potash,  to  try  our 
"ORIENT  COMPLETE  MANURE"  by  the  side  of  Eureka  and  other  fertilizers. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  the  potash  in  addition. 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  heavy  clay  land  in  Orange  has  potash  enough.  Also,  our 
ACID  PHOSPHATE,  manufactured  for  those  who  want  a  low-priced  fertilizer, 
rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  ammonia.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  many  of  the  articles  being  introduced  as  '•chemicals,''  at  about  half  the 
price  tli at  is  being  charged  for  them,  and  500  pounds  of  it  will  make  as  good  a 
ton  of  Fertilizer,  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  rich  earth,  as  any  of  the  so-called 
chemicals. 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  cry  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  ruined  Virginia,  I  would 
repeat  a  conversation  I  had  with  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes,  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  Georgia,  last  winter,  at  Atlanta,  as  follows  :  He  asked,  ilDoyou  know, 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  why  the  planters  of  Georgia  are  better  off  than  the  people  of  any 
other  State?"  I  replied  that  I  am  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  He  said, 
"It  is  true — not  that  they  have  the  accumulated  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a  few, 
as  in  some  otker  States,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  average  planters  of  Georgia 
are  better  off  than  any  others,  and  the  reason  is,  they  use  more  fertilizers  than  in 
any  other  Stale.  Last  year  Georgia  used  100,000  tons — nearly  half  of  what  was 
consumed  in  the  whole  South."  ******** 

WM.  G.  CEENSHAW, 
President  Atlantic  and  Virginia  Fertilizing  Company. 
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No.  III. 


GREEN  FALLOW  CROPS,   ANIMAL   MANURES  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

Before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  animal  manures,  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  present  tables  exhibiting  the  analyses  of  various  feeding 
stuffs  in  common  use,  inasmuch  as  the  analysis  of  the  food  furnishes  a 
tolerably  accurate  basis  for  estimating  the  composition  of  the  manure, 
which  is  simply  the  residue  of  the  food  left  uuconsumed  by  the  animal. 
In  the  outset,  let  it  be  distinctly  before  the  mind  that  the  composition 
of  the  manure  depends  upon  the  composition  of  the  food,  rather  than 
upon  the  sort  of  animal  fed. 

The  following  analyses  are  copied  from  various  authors,  and  may  now 
be  looked  upon  as  common  property.  They  have  been  executed  by  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  analysts,  and  their  accuracy  may  be  relied  upon. 
"We  shall  give  the  amounts  of  water,  nitrogen  and  ash  minerals,  and  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid. 
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Constituents  in  1,000  pounds  of  Air- Dried  Substance 


SUBSTANCE. 

Water. 

Nitrogen. 

Total  Ash. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

143 

15.5 

51.5 

13.2 

4.1 

143 
160 

15.5 

19.7 

62.1 
56.9 

20.4 
18.03 

7.2 
5.6 

Red  clover  "   

160 
167 
140 

23.0 
22.9 
16.0 

62.1 

02.4 

5.9 

15  03 

23.2 
1.7 

5.5 

6.8 
2.(3 

Wheat  bran 

131 
115 

22.4 
45.3 

53.5 
50.8 

14.3 
12.4 

27.3 
16.1 

Linseed  oil  cake 

Cottonseed  cake 

115 

39.0 

58.4 

14.6 

23.1 

750 

v>0 

3.4 

1.8 

9.4 

7.5 

5.7 

4.1 

1.6 
0.6 

815 
920 

1.6 
1.8 

7.1 
7.3 

3.9 
3.3 

0.8 
0.9 

850 

2.2 

7.8 

2.8 

1.0 

143 

4.8 

46.1 

6.3 

2.2 

143 

5.6 

40.4 

8.9 

1.9 

150 

4.8 

41.9 

9.6 

5.3 

160 

13.0 

51.7 

24.2 

6.1 

160 
144 

10.4 
16.0 

44.0 
13.0 

10.1 
3.7 

3.5 
5.9 

Indian  corn  (grain)... 

Oats                    "    ... 

143 

19.2 

27.0 

4.4 

6.2 

Wheat                 ,;     ... 

144 

20.8 

16.9 

5.3 

7.9 

Millet                 "     ... 

140 

20.3 

29.8 

3.4 

5.9 

Horse  dung  (fresh)... 

757 

4.4 

31.6 

3.5 

3  5 

Cow         "          ••     ... 

838 

12.9 

21.0 

1  1 

1.7 

Sheep     "          "     ... 

655 

5.5 

31  1 

1.5 

3.1 

Swine      "          "    ... 

830 

6.0 

30.0 

2.6 

4.1 

Hen        <;          "    ... 

560 

16.3 

185.0 

8.5 

15.4 

In  the  foregoing  table  we  append  the  analyses,  given  by  authors,  of 
the  dung  of  different  kinds  of  animals;  but,  we  think,  not  much  sig- 
nificance attaches  to  these  analyses,  from  the  fact  that  nothing  is  known 
of  the  foDd  consumed  by  these  animals  when  their  dung  was  obtained 
for  analysis.  The  practical  question  is,  'What  proportion  of  the  nitro- 
gen and  ash  minerals  of  their  food  is  recovered  in  the  solid  and  liquid 
excrements? — in  other  words,  in  the  manure  of  different  sorts  of  ani- 
mals. The  animal  adds  nothing  to  the  elements  of  the  food  in  passing 
it  through  its  body,  but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  up  a  variable  proportion 
of  them  according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  animal.  Different 
species  of  animals  vary  to  some  extent  in  this  respect,  but  not  by  any 
means  to  so  great  an  extent  as  is  generally  supposed.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  if  both  the  solid  and  liquid  excrement  are  taken  into  account 
in  making  the  comparison. 

It  will  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  call  to  mind  some  general  facts 
with  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  different  elements  of  the  food  of  an- 
imals in  that  great  chain  of  physiological  processes  which  are,  in  the 
aggregate,  termed  nutrition,  for  they  will  materially  assist  us  in  the 
study  of  those  food-residues  which  we  call,  in  the  aggregate,  manure 
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Those  portions  of  the  tissues  and  products  of  plants  which  contain 
nitrogen  are  called  albuninoids.  Those  portions  which  contain  no  ni- 
trogen are  called  hydrocarbons  or  carbo-hydrate3,  from  the  fact  that 
their  most  important  constituents  are  the  elements  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon. 

The  first  general  truth  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  hydro-carbon 
compounds  cannot,  in  any  case,  supply  materials  for  the  re-supply  of 
tissue  waste,  nor  the  renewal  of  life  in  Hying  tissues.  This  function  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  albuminoids  of  the  food.  The  hydro-carbons 
are  chiefly  used  up  in  supporting  the  respiratory  process,  and  in  under- 
going slow  oxidation  to  sustain  the  animal  heat.  A  small  portion  of 
them,  however,  is  retained  in  the  system  in  the  form  of  fat.  Only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  hydro-carbous  escapes  with  the  excrement,  and 
it  is  of  no  value  or  consequence  a?  manure.  In  studying  animal  ma- 
nures, it  is  only  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  albuminoids  and  the 
ash  minerals  of  the  food. 

The  point  of  practical  moment  is  to  determine  what  proportion  of 
these  ash  minerals  and  these  albuminoids  of  the  food  are  recoverable  in 
the  manure  in  ordinary  farm  practice.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  when  any  molecule  of  vitalized  tissue  has  performed  the  functions 
of  life  for  a  certain  time,  it  ceases  to  live ;  is  thrown  off  as  effete  mat- 
ter, reabsorbed  into  the  general  current  of  the  blood,  and  its  nitrogen 
is  eliminated  from  the  body  in  the  form  of  urea  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
kidney;  and  for  each  atom  of  nitrogen  thus  become  effete  and  elimi- 
nated, an  atom  must  be  furnished  by  the  albuminoids  of  the  food  to  take 
its  place.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is,  in  the  young  and  growing  ani- 
mal, a  demand  upon  the  albuminoids  of  the  food  to  furnish  nitrogen 
for  the  enlarged  and  increasing  vitalized  tissues.  In  the  mature  and 
healthy  animal,  if  well  fed,  the  nitrogen  which  is  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  albuminoids  of  the  food  is  precisely  replaced  in  the  food  residue  or 
manure  by  the  urea.  In  passing  a  ton  of  food  through  such  an  animal, 
therefore,  theoretically  we  should  obtain  in  the  manure  precise. y  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  the  food  contained.  In  practice,  however,  it 
will  readily  be  perceived  that  there  will  be  some  loss  and  waste  before 
the  manure  reaches  the  soil. 

It  now  appears  to  be  necessary  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the 
nature  of  the  different  substances  in  which  the  above-mentioned  ele- 
ment? of  the  food  of  animals  are  usually  brought  within  reach  of  the 
feeder.  Albumep,  the  type  of  the  nitrogenized  elements  of  the  food,  is 
found  pure  in  the  white  of  eggs,  and  in  various  plants  and  their  seeds, 
especially  peas,  beans,  and  other  legumes.  Fibrin  is  also  both  a  vege- 
table and  an  animal  product;  and  so,  too,  of  casein.  Fibrin  is  the 
fibrous  portion  of  a  clot  of  blood,  and  casein  is  purified  curd  of  milk. 
Vegetable  fibrin  and  casein  scarcely  differ  from  the  animal  forms  of 
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these  substances.  We  have,  theu,  three  albuminoids  occurring  both  in 
animals  and  plants,  viz.:  albumen,  fibrin  and  casein.  The  average  an- 
alysis is  as  follows : 

Animal  albuminoids — Carbon,  53.5;  hydrogen,  7.0;  nitrogen,  16.15: 
oxygen,  22  05. 

Vegetable  albuminoids — Carbon,  52.65;  hydrogen,  6.95;    nitrogen, 
16.85;  oxygen,  22.70. 

Minute  quantities  of  sulphur  also  exist  in  the  substances,  whether  de- 
rived from  animals  or  plants.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  cl 
correspondence  in  the  average  analysis  of  these  compounds.  They  all 
contain  about  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  amount  of  them  is  usually 
estimated  in  organic  analysis  from  the  content  of  nitrogen,  taken  as  16 
per  cent,  of  the  albuminoids  present.  Calculated  upon  this  basis,  the 
content  of  albuminoids  in  various  agricultural  products  is  sjiven  in  the 
following  table : 

"Wheat 13.0  per  cent,  albuminoids 

Oats 12.0 

Maize 10.0  "  " 

Millet 14.0  " 

Buckwheat 9.0  " 

Peas 22.0 

Beans 25.0  i; 

Average  of  grasses 9.5  "  " 

Peas  in  bloom...  14.3 

Red  clover 13.4  " 

Irish  potato    2.0  t;  •' 

Rutabaga 1.6  " 

Beet  ....T 1.1  "  " 

Pumpkin 1.3  "  " 

With  reference  to  their  nutritive  properties,  these  albuminoids  are 
termed  flesh-formers,  and  the  carbon  compounds  of  the  food  are  called 
fat-formers,  or  respiratory  food,  since  a  great  part  of  them  are  consumed 
in  support  of  the  respiratory  process.  These  are  composed  of  carbon, 
hydrogen  and  oxygen,  without  nitrogen.  They  are  commonly  called 
carbo-hydrates.  Among  these,  the  principal  are,  oils,  fats,  sugar,  starch, 
gum,  cellulose,  lignin.  Oils  and  fats  may  be  directlv  oxidized  in  respi- 
ration, or  stored  up  in  the  body  as  animal  fat,  with  very  slight  altera- 
tion. They  are  the  most  important  carbo-hydrates  of  the  food.  Sugar 
is  chiefly  directly  oxidized  in  respiration,  which  is  true  to  a  great  extent 
ralso  of  starch,  gum,  cellulose  and  lignin — the  latter  being  scarcely  di- 
gestible, however.  Sugar,  starch  and  gum  require,  in  this  place, no  spe- 
cial remark.  Cellulose  is,  in  some  plants,  pretty  readily  digested  bv 
some  animals,  but  not  by  others — as,  for  instance,  the  pig.  Cellulose 
and  lignin  are  commonly  described  in  the  analytical  tables  as  crude 
fibre,  and  a. general  impression  exists  that  they  are  in  no  wise  digestible. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this  crude 
.fibre  is  digestible.     Upon   the  question   of  its   indigestibility,  analysis 
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throws  do  light.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the  carbo-hydrates  of 
the  food  do  not  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  manure  ;  it  will  not  do, 
however,  to  say  that  they  are  of  uo  value  as  manure.  What  they  may 
contribute  to  the  general  resuh  of  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  itself 
whereby  its  crude  materials  are  brought  into  the  condition  of  plant 
food,  cannot  be  certainly  stated  Still  less  can  it  be  said  in  what  man- 
ner they  alter  the  chemical  and  physical  features  of  the  soil.  Never- 
theless, there  remains  no  doubt  that  their  value  is  small  compared  with 
the  nitrogen  and  ash  minerals  of  the  manure. 

There  is  a  certain  proportion  between  the  albuminoids  and  the  hvdro- 
carbons  of  the  best  feediug  stuffs,  which  is  called  their  nutritive  ratio, 
which  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 

Animal  manures  must  be  made  on  the  farm.  Whether  they  shall  be 
skilfully  made  and  carefully  saved  and  applied,  or  loosely  and  waste- 
fully  managed,  is  a  question  which,  of  course,  every  farmer  will  decide 
fur  himself.  We  have  already  asserted  the  opinion  that  no  farmer  can 
in  his  business  who  fails  to  make  the  most  of  green  crops  and 
animal  manures.  American  farmers  are  but  beginning  to  take  hold  of 
the  idea  that  manure  may  be  made  on  the  farm  as  an  ineidmtal  part  of 
the  profits  of  feeding  live  stock  more  cheaply  than  it  can  be  provided 
in  any  other  way.  Certainly  the  subject  cannot  be  neglected  without 
disaster;  nor  can  the  best  results  in  firming  be  reached  until  it  is  tho- 
roughly understood— not  only  in  its  scientific  bearings,  but  in  its  prac- 
tical details.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to 
know  upon  what  principles  we  should  compose  the  ration  of  our  animals, 
mnot  be  maintained  that  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  we  have 
sufficient  data  upon  which  to  base  definite  conclusions  in  the  matter. 

Prior  to  an  examination  of  the  food  residues  which  exist  as  manure, 
we  may  at  least  begin  to  perceive  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  know,  by 
studying  the  principles  which  underlie  the  successful  feeding  of  animals 
from  a  dollar-aud-cent  standpoint.  Experiments  are  greatly  wanting  ; 
few  of  any  value  have  been  made  in  this  country.  Great  results  have 
been  reached  in  England  in  a  purely  practical  way.  In  Germanv 
mauy  very  careful  experiments  have  been  made,  and  "valuable  result's 
obtained,  but  still  insufficient  to  settle  the  question,  "What  is  the  bes: 
ration  for  a  milch-cow,  for  a  workhorse,  a  pig  or  a  calf,  a  sheep  or  an 
ex.  to  be  fattened  for  market  in  the  least  time  and  for  the  least  money/' 
We  give  below  a  table  of  feeding  staudards  from  Dr.  Wolff,  of  the  Ger. 
man  Agricultural  Station,  which  will  indicate  the  result  of  his  experiments 
in  feeding,  checked  by  frequent  weighings  of  the  animals,  and  careful 
weighing  of  their  rations.  It  may  prove  somewhat  discouraging  to  kuow 
that  these  Germans  have  been  working  patiently  at  these  problems  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  that  they  have  achieved  no  better  results ;  for  it 
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must  be  confessed  that  practical  men  have  obtained  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults from  feeding  practice  greatly  at  variance  with  Wolff's  conclusions. 
The  table  here  given  is  taken  from   the  Report  of  the  Connecticut 
Station  as  translated  by  Professor  Johnson  : 


Feeding  Standards. 


A. — Per  Day  and  per  1,000  lbs.  Live  Weight. 


1.  Oxen  at  rest  in  a  stall 

2.  AVool  sheep,  coarser  breeds  . 

"  "       finer  breeds 

3.  Oxen  moderately  worked 

"      heavily  worked...  

4.  Horses  moderately  worked.  . 

"       heavily  worked  

5.  Milk  cows 

6.  Fattening  oxen,   1st  period. .. 

"  "       2d       "      ... 

"  "       3d       "      .  . 

7.  Fattening  sheep,  1st  period  ■ 

'•  "       2d       "      .. 

8.  Fattening  swine,    1st  period.. 

"  "        2d       "      .. 

"  "        3d       "      .. 

9.  Growing  cattle  •• 

Average  live  weight 
Age,  months,  per  head. 

2—3  150  lbs 

3_6  300  "   

0—12  500  "    

12-18  700  "  

18-24  850  "  

10.  Growing  sheep: 

5 — 0        56  lbs 

0-8        67  "  

8—11       75  "  

11-15       82  "  

15—20       85  "  

11.  Growing  fat  pigs  : 

2—3'  50  lbs 

3_5  100  "   

5—6  125  "    

6—8  170  "    

8-12  250  "    
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lbs. 
17.5 
20.0 
22.5 
24.0 
26.0 
22.5 
25.5 
24  0 
27.0 
20. 0 
25.0 
26.0 
25.0 

36.0 
31.0 

23.5 


22.0 
23.4 
24.0 
24.0 
24.0 

28.0 
25.0 
23.0 
22.5 
22.0 

42.0 
34.0 
31.5 
27.0 
21.0 


Nutritive 
(digestible) 

substances. 


a  w 


lbs. 
0.7 
1.2 
1.5 
1.6 
2.4 
1  8 
2.8 
2.5 
2.5 
3.0 
2.7 
3.0 
3.5 

5.0 
4.0 

2.7 


4.0 
3.2 

2.5 
2.0 
1.6 

3.2 
2.7 
2.1 
1.7 
1.4 

7.5 
5.0 
4.3 
3.4 
2.5 


a' 


lbs, 
8.0 

10  3 
11.4 

11  3 
13.2 
11.2 
13.4 
12.5 
15.0 
14.8 
14.8 
15.2 
14.4 


Ua 


lbs. 
0.15 
0,20 
0.25 
0.30 
0.50 
0.60 
0.80 
0.40 
0.50 
0.70 
0.60 
0  50 
0.60 


27.2 
24.0 
17.5 


13.8 
13.5 
13.5 
13.0 
12.0 

15.6 
13.3 
11.4 
10.9 
10.4 


2.0 
1.0 
0.6 
0.4 
0.3 

0.8 
0.0 
0.5 
0.4 
0.3 


30.0 
25.0 
23.7 
20.4 
16.2 


lbs. 

8.85 

11.70 

13.15 

13.201 1 

16.10 

13.60 

17.00 

15.40 

18.00 

18.50 

18.10 

18.70 

18.50 

32.50 
28.00 
20.20 


1:11.2 


19.8 
17.7 
16  6 
15.4 
13.9 

19.6 
16.6 
14.0 
13.0 
12.1 

37.5 
30.0 
28.0 
23.8 
18.7 


9. 

8. 

7.5 

6. 

7. 

5.5 

5.4 

6.5 

5.5 

6.0 

5.5 

4.5 

5.5 
6.0 

6.5 


4.7 
5.0 
6.0 

7.0 
8.0 

5.5 
5.5 

;».o 

7.0 

8.0 

4.0 
5.0 
5.5 
6.0 

6.5 
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B. — Per  Day  axd  Per  Head. 


Growing  cattle  : 

Average  live  -weight 
Age.  months,  p^r  head. 


2—3 
3—6 

6—12 
12—18 
IS— 24 
Growing  sheep  : 

5 — 3 

6—8 

8—11 
11—15 
15—- 
Growing  fat  swine 

2—3 

3—5 

5-6 

6—8 

8—12 


150  lbs. 
300  '•   . 

56  lbs. 
67  "  . 
75  "  . 
B2  " 


50  lbs. 
100  ••   . 
125  •• 
170  ■•   . 
250  •■  . 


lbs. 


3.3 

7.0 

12.0 

16  - 

20.4 

1.6 
1.7 
1.7 
1.8 

1.9 

2.1 
3.4 
3.9 
4.6 

5.2 


Nutritive  (digesti- 
ble) substances. 


-   - 

-  ± 


lbs. 

lbs. 

0.6 

2.1 

1.0 

4.1 

1.3 

6.8 

1.4 

9.1 

1.4 

10.3 

0.18 

0.87 

0.17 

0.85 

0.16 

".-3 

0.14 

0.89 

0.12 

0  - 

lbs. 


0.30 
0.30 
0.30 

-- 
0.26 

0.045 
0.040 
0.037 
0.032 


lbs. 


1  : 

1  : 

1  : 

10.78 

1  : 

11.96 

1  ; 

I 

1.060  1 

1.047  1 
I.  2  1 
1.047  1 


1.88 

3.00 
3.50 
4.03 

4.-37 


4.7 

- 
5.3 

6.0 

- 

4  0 
5.0 

5.5 
6.0 


Study  of  this  table  will  show  what  the  drift  of  the  German  experi- 
ments has  been,  and  what  it  is  that  it  is  desirable  to  know.  If  we  have 
one  hundred  pounds  each  of  bran  and  meal,  shall  we  feed  out  first  the 
one  hundred  pounds  of  bran  and  thereafter  the  meal,  or  shall  we  mix 
the  two  together  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  feed  both  at  the  same 
time?  If  mixed,  it  will  be  easily  perceived  that  the  nutritive  ratio  will 
be  much  better  balanced  throughout  the  whole  period  of  feeding  than 
will  be  the  case  while  either  is  being  fed  by  itself.  It  would  be  contrary 
at  once,  to  science,  experience  and  common  sense,  to  suppose  that  the 
best  result  will  not  be  obtained  by  feeding  the  mixture.  A  larger  por- 
tion of  both  foods  will  be  digested  when  fed  in  mixture  than  when  each 
is  fed  by  itself.  The  benefits  arising  from  a  variety  in  the  diet  of  men 
and  animals  are  universally  known.  If,  therefore,  we  present  to  the 
animal  a  single  article  in  which  the  nutritive  rauo  is,  for  example,  as 
one  to  eight,  or  a  mixture  of  three  or  more  articles  in  which  the  com- 
bined nutritive  ratio  is  as  one  to  eight,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  ; 
the  best  result  will  be  obtained  from  the  mixed  food.  Professor  John- 
son calculates  that,  of  maize  fodder,  73  per  cent,  of  the  albuminoids,  67 
per  cent,  of  its  carbo-hydrates,  exclusive  of  fibre  and  fat,  72  per  cen:. 
its  fibre,  and  75  per  cent,  of  its  fat  are  digestible.  Of  maize,  84  per 
cent,  of  albuminoids,  94  per  cent,  of  carbo-hydrates,  76  per  cent,  of  fibre, 
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aDd  37  per  cent,  of  fat  are  digestible.  These  figures  are  simply  sul'_ 
tive.  It  can  not  be  supposed  that  they  express  fixed  and  definite  ratios, 
but  they  serve  to  suggest  about  what  percentages  of  the  various  con- 
stituents may  be  ordinarily  .  in  the  common  feeding  stuffs.  Of 
course,  that  which  remains  over  undigested  passes  into  the  manure  and 
enriches  that,  and  is  not  complete]}  I,  provided  the  manure  be 
judiciously  saved  and  utilized.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the  great  financial 
leak  on  most  American  farms  is  in  the  wastage  of  manure.  In  studying 
the  economy  of  feeding,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  feeding  stuff 
yields  two  profits — one  in  the  increased  weight  and  price  per  pound  of 
the  animals  fed,  the  other  in  the  manure ;  but  tor  this  latter  source  of 
gain,  it  would  too  often  happen  that  the  farmer  would  sustain  a  loss  on 
his  feeding  operations.  For  the  American  farmer,  however,  as  long  as 
lean  stuck  costs  less  per  pound  than  fat,  if  he  be  a  well  informed  and 
skilful  feeder,  he  will  certainly  average  a  handsome  double  gain.  In 
England  their  difficulties  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  lean 
stock,  as  a  rule,  costs  more  per  pound  than  fat  stock,  hence,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  their  best  farmers,  the  profits  of  feeding  are,  as  a  rule,  found  only 
in  the  manure.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawes,  put  forth  in  a  recent 
discussion  of  the  British  agricultural  situation.  Certainly,  in  the  fact 
that  lean  stock  cost  less  per  pound  in  this  country  than  fat  stock,  the 
American  farmer  possesses  a  prodigious  ad%*antage  over  the  British 
farmer — an  advantage  which  very  greatly  overbalances  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  enables  the  American  to  undersell  the  Englishman  in  all 
the  markets  of  his  own  country.  This  is  a  fact  overlooked  by  every 
writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  in  the  discussion  of  the  Anglo- 
American  meat  trade,  yet  it  seems  to  us  by  all  odds  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  problem.  While  the  American  feeder  gets  his  lean  ox  at 
from  three  to  four  cents  per  pound,  and  can  sell  his  fat  ox  in  London  at 
sixteen  cents  per  pound,  he  can  and  will  finally  furnish  the  beef  to  the 
_  iter  part  of  the  population  of  England  at  a  great  profit  to  himself, 
and  unless  the  Government  steps  in  to  protect  him  <  as  it  is  doing  and 
most  and  will  do)  the  business  of  the  British  farmer  is  at  an  end;  it  is 
a  blind  man  who  can  not  see  that.  It  is  upon  the  home  market  that 
the  hopes  of  American  agriculture  must  be  based.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  price  per  pound  of  lean  stock  cattle  will  continually 
grow  nearer  to  the  price  per  pound  of  fat  cattle  in  the  American  mar- 
ket as  the  demand  for  lean  cattle  increases.  This  increase  of  demand 
for  stock  cattle  in  Southwestern  Virginia  has  so  stiffened  the  prices  as  to 
send  many  of  the  graziers  and  feeders  of  the  Eastern  counties  to  Chicago 
for  "stockers."  The  terrible  incubus  of  the  exorbitant  freight-charges 
of  bankrupt  corporations  weighs  heavily  upon  every  industry  and  all 
enterprise  south  of  the  Potomac.     The  stock  cattle  of  Southwest  Yir- 
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giuia  are  mostly  bred  by  the  small  farmers,  from  whom  they  are  pur- 
chased by  the  great  graziers  of  their  own  section  and  of  the  Eastern 
Piedmont  counties,  and  the  supply  of  good  grades  is  never  equal  to  the 
demand.  Yet,  strange  to  tell,  when  splendid  young  bulls  of  the  best 
improved  blood  are  offered  in  their  midst  for  less  than  the  "bull-juice" 
men  will  give  for  them  after  five  or  six  years  service,  the  farmers  appear 
less  and  less  disposed  to  purchase  them,  though  by  no  means  indisposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  possession  of  a  good  bull  by  a  good  natured 
neighbor.  That  there  is  a  fine  opening  now  offered  to  the  small  farmers 
of  Piedmont  to  furnish  a  few  yearlings  or  two-year-old  grades  every 
year  to  the  graziers  of  their  section,  is  very  plain  ;  whereas,  if  these 
small  farmers  will  turn  their  attention  to  breeding  aud  feeding  their  pro- 
duce to,  say  twenty-eight  months  old,  they  will  be  enabled  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  a  system  of  green  crops,  animal  manures  and  commercial 
fertilizers  based  upon  a  rational  rotation.  The  only  outlay  needed  to 
start  iu  that  direction  is  a  good  yearling  Shorthorn  bull,  any  number  of 
which  can  now  be  had  at  from  §50  to  $125.  Animals  of  the  highest  ex« 
celleuee  being  obtainable  at  the  latter  figure,  two  or  more  neighbors 
may  divide  this  cost.  Twenty-five  dollars  will  purchase  a  ram,  which 
will,  in  two  or  three  years,  double  the  value  of  a  considerable  flock  of 
sheep,  besides  adding  quadruple  his  own  price  to  the  value  of  the  yearly 
proceeds  of  the  flock.  Fifteen  dollars  will  buy  a  young  boar,  which  will 
double  the  value  of  every  pig  bred  upon  the  farm.  Five  dollars  will 
buy  a  cock,  whose  service  in  the  hen-yard  may  be  worth  ten  dollars  a 
year  more  than  "a  common  rooster."  These  are  the  simple  facts  which 
point  the  way  to  reform  in  farm  practice  upon  a  plan  which  shall  be  at- 
teu  led  with  profit.  If  butcher's  meat  and  farm-yard  manure  are  to  be 
manufactured  at  a  profit,  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  best  ma- 
chinery for  that  purpose,  viz. :  the  most  improved  modern  breeds  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.  The  old  sorts  will  not  do  ;  rely  upon  that. 
The  farmer  who  clings  to  scrubs  will  fail  at  an  essential  point  in  this 
system.  To  do  so  can  be  nothing  else  than  wilful  blindness.  Every- 
body must  know  better.  The  margins  of  profit  are  continually  narrow- 
ing, and  greater  skill  and  a  more  educated  and  discriminating  judgment 
are  demanded  of  the  farmer  in  the  successful  pursuit  of  every  branch 
of  his  business,  and  most  of  all,  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  breed- 
ing, rearing,  feeding  and  marketing  of  all  sorts  of  live  stock.  Those 
farmers  who  keep  scrub  stock  must  not  apply  to  themselves  the  results 
of  the  feeding  experiments  of  Mr.  Lawes  and  other  distinguished  au- 
thorities, for  they  apply  to  well-bred  stock  exclusively,  and  a  very  great 
falliug  off  will  be  observed  in  the  results  if  "scrubs"  are  substituted  for 
the  improved  breeds.  Various  comparative  tests  between  common  and 
improved  breeds,  reported  in  the  columns  of  this  and  other  agricultural 
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journals,  distinctly  show  that  the  scrub  will  be  grazed  at  a  loss  in  the 
same  field  with  the  Shorthorn  ox,  which  yields  a  handsome  profit; 
whereas  in  feeding,  the  advantage  is  still  more  decisively  with  the  im- 
proved beast.  In  our  next  paper  we  propose  to  give  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  feeding  experiments  of  Lawes,  Wolff  and  others,  and  to 
base  upon  them  further  discussion  of  the  economy  of  feeding  for  the 
production  of  butcher's  meat,  and  more  especially  of  the  manurial  resi- 
dues of  various  kinds  <">f  food.  In  closing  for  the  present,  let  us  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  animal  manures  are,  in  the  main,  simply  the  unutil- 
ized remnants  of  the  food  which  passes  through  the  animal  increased  by 
the  tissue  waste  of  the  system  and  mingled  for  the  most  part  with  the 
coarse  parts  of  the  food  used  to  bed  the  animals.  This  tissue  waste  is 
previously  taken  up  from  the  food,  and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  nothing 
is  added  to  the  materials  of  the  food  in  passing  through  the  animal 
which  has  not  been  previously  obtained  from  the  food.  If  the  water 
drank  by  the  animals  contains  much  mineral  matter,  the  amount  of  ash 
minerals  in  the  manure  may  be  considerably  increased  ;  but  water  does 
not  contain  material  amounts  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid,  and  this  is 
not  therefore  a  matter  of  much  practical  consequence. 

THE  MARRIAGE  OF  NEAR  KIN. 
We  observe,  in  the  National  Live  Stock  Journal,  a  notice  of  a  book 
with  the  above  title,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Heeth,  of  London.  The  ex- 
tracts and  conclusions  of  the  author,  as  given  by  the  Journal,  go  to  show 
that  he  had  written  a  strong  work  against  the  prevalent  notions  on  that 
head.  Our  own  opinion  on  that  question  is  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  this  journal.  We  believe  that  the  prohibition  of  the  marriage  of 
first  cousins,  because  they  are  first  cousins,  by  law  or  by  parental  author- 
ity, is  unwise  and  cruel.  The  burden  of  proof  in  this  question  lies  upon 
those  who  argue  the  affirmative.  Now,  we  assert  that  there  is  no  physi- 
ological law  known  to  any  man,  in  accordance  with  which  the  offspring 
of  consanguineous  marriages  ought  to  be  more  liable  to  disease  of  any 
sort  than  the  offspring  of  other  marriages.  Neither  Mr.  Darwin,  nor  any 
lesser  person  than  he,  is  able  to  name  any  such  law.  Again,  we  assert 
that  there  are  no  statistics  worth  auything  which  go  to  show  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  offspring  of  consanguineous  marriages  are  more  liable 
to  disease  of  any  sort  than  the  offspring  of  other  marriages.  At  the 
close  of  his  latest  work,  Mr.  Darwin  himself  distinctly  admits  that  he 
knows  of  no  evidence  which  shows  that  marriages  of  first  cousins  are 
followed  by  any  manner  of  evil  results,  though  through  his  son  he  has 
made  a  special  investigation  to  discover  such  evil  results.  Until  such 
evil  is  demonstrated  by  competent  authority,  or  until  such  physiological 
law  is  discovered,  we  shall  continue  to  hold  the  negative.  At  a  future 
time  we  will  notice  this  work  more  fully. 
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THE  DITTY  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 
It  is  clearly  beyond  the  power  of  individuals  or  of  States  to  deal  ef- 
fectually with  such  contagious  or  infectious  animal  plagues  as  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia of  cattle.  The  loss  falls  primarily  upon  individual  farmers, 
but  in  the  end  the  enhanced  price  of  meat,  and  the  diminished  consump- 
tion of  other  commodities,  react  upon  the  whole  mass  of  the  population  ; 
and  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  taxable  values  the  government  ite 
becomes  a  heavy  loser,  and  has  to  seek  new  sources  or'  revenue,  or  bear 
more  heavily  upon  other  subjects  of  taxation.  No  individual  in  the 
Unit  5,  or  in  any  nation  having  commercial  relations  with  this 

countrv,  can  be  a  disinterested  observer  of  the  progress  of  these  destruc- 
tive maladies.  Therefore,  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government 
to  provide  ample  means  for  isolating  and  stamping  out  such  plagues* 
The  greatest  obstacle  to  efficient  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
is  ignorance.  The  cheapest  process  will  be  to  begin  by  learning  some- 
thing. Congress  has  set  up  a  committee  to  inquire  what  the  Government 
may  do,  wisely  and  well  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  We  suggest  to 
that  committee  a  plan  for  a  great  National  Agricultural  Station,  having 
a  Director,  who  shall  be  a  permanent  and  not  a  political  officer,  and 
who  shall  have  a  corps  of  the  best  scientific  experts  to  be  had  in  the 
world  always  under  his  orders.  A  sort  of  Agricultural  Smithsonian 
Institute.  Set  apart  and  sell  public  lands  and  invest  them  in  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  until  a  fund  is  accumulated  from  the  interest  upon 
which  a  working  fund  may  be  drawn  to  pay  the  experts  and  their  work- 
ing expenses.  Let  there  be  provided  au  ample  corps  of  the  best  veteri- 
narians to  be  had  in  the  world  among  the  experts,  and  then  from  the 
Director's  Reports.  Congress  may  learn  the  cheapest  and  best  way  to 
take  hold  of  all  questions  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  live  stock. 
There  might  be  provided,  at  Washington,  a  great  scientific  building,  with 
museum,  apparatus  and  material,  where  this  great  corps  of  scientists 
should  deliver  free  lectures — thus  making  public  the  results  of  their 
labors,  and  educatiug  experts  for  every  part  of  the  country.  Why  not 
all  this?  What  stands  in  the  way  of  it?  Who  can  measure  its  bene- 
fits? Such  an  establishment  would  immediately  attract  the  attention 
of  all  civilized  nations,  and  the  beneficient  results  of  its  labors  would  be 
prized  throughout  the  world.  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  great 
people  that  their  Government  should  make  itself  and  them  ridiculous 
bv  paltrv  expenditures  and  puerile  undertakings  in  this  behalf.  In  or- 
der to  carry  cut  such  plans  as  above  suggested,  it  is  necessary  to  put  out 
of  office  the  old  class  of  politicians — all  whose  aims  and  euas  and  acts 
centre  in  self  alone — and  to  bring  in  a  new  class  of  representatives,  who 
are  content  to  be  the  servants  of  their  masters — the  people  of  the  country. 
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KEEPING  BREEDING  ANIMALS  IN  TOO  HIGH  CONDITION. 
The  London  Field  has  a  strong  article  on  this  matter,  which  goes  to 
show  that  breeding  from  several  generations  of  overfed  animals  results 
in  a  degeneration  of  the  muscular  system  and  deficiency  of  meat  in  the 
prime  parts.  We  desire  to  give  testimony  to  the  same  effect.  As  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
we  have  exerted  all  the  influence  we  possessed  to  correct  the  evil  at  the 
shows  of  that  Society.  To  those  acquainted  at  all  with  animal  physiol- 
ogy it  will  not  seem  strange  that  animals  kept  'hog  fat,"  as  we  heard 
an  old  breeder  express  it,  from  birth  to  premature  old  age,  and  stuffed 
.'-ithoul  exercise,  should  produce  feeble  offspring.  When  this  vi- 
cious practice  is  continued  from  generation  to  generation  there  need  he 
no  surprise  if  the  proportion  of  barren  females,  and  impotent  males  is 
alarming  great.  When,  however,  this  natural  and  necessary  effect  of 
an  unwise  practice  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  laid  at  the  door  of  inces- 
tuous breeding,  or  of  anything  else  than  the  true  and  obvious  cause. 
All  shows  have  or  ought  to  have  prizes  for  fat  animals  made  ready  for 
the  butcher,  and  no  animal  fit  to  show  in  that  ring  ought  to  be  allowed 
mpete  in  the  breeder's  ring.  Societies  professing  to  work  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  improvement  of  live  stock  ought  to  express  their 
disapproval  of  excessive  feeding  of  breeding  animals  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms.  The  '"rational"  plan  may,  however,  be  carried  to  ex- 
tremes also. 


LETTER  EROM  DR.  POLLARD. 

I  notice  in  the  August  number  of  the  Planter  and  Farmer,  you  say 
that  "the  Commisa  oner  of  Agriculture,  we  are  informed,  had  at  first 
failed  to  have  the  analy=i.-  of  their  article  made  ('Powell':,  prepared  chemi- 
and  published,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  sold  as 'chemicals,' 
and  not  as  'fertilizers',  and  when  he  did  determine  to  analyze  them,  their 
agent  refused  the  Coinmissiojer  a  sample  of  the  article,  and  the  sample 
actually  analyzed  was  made  at  the  works  of  the  manufacturers  for  the 
g  analyzed/'  I  do  not  know  from  whom  you  obtain  your 
information,  but  it  is  not  correct,  as  far  as  I  know  and  believe.  I  am 
champion  of  "Powell's  prepared  chemicals,"  but  I  wish  to  see  jus- 
tice done.  I  do  not  remember  telling  any  one  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
have  analyzed  the  "chemicals"  of  Powell's  formula,  because  they  were 
sold  as  "chemicals,"  not  as  "fertilizers."  The  controlling  reason  was 
that  my  fund  for  analysis,  and  the  many  other  things  directed  by  law 
to  be  done  by  this  Department,  is  very  small.  I  did  not  know  that  these 
chemicals  would  be  much  used  in  the  State,  and  I  knew  it  was  impossi- 
have  all  the  fertilizers  and  chemicals  used  in  the  State  analyzed. 

At  Allison  &  Addison's  request,  I  determined  to  have  these  "chemi- 
cals"' analyzed,  and  wrote  to  the  Lynchburg  agents  of  Brown  &  Co., 
through  a  gentleman  of  that  town,  requesting  that  they  would  send  me 
samples  for  analysis,  to  be  drawn  by  this  gentleman.  They  declined  to 
do  so  without  authority  from  Brown  &  Co.,  and  I  advised  Brown  &  Co. 
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of  this  fact.  In  reply  they  say,  "It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  furnish  you  the 
samples  for  analysis.  Messrs.  Faulkner  &  Craighill,  our  agents  in 
Lynchburg,  probably  took  the  ground  that  we  would  do — that  is,  that  a 
fair  sample  could  not  be  taken  unless  the  two  bags  which  contained  a 
formula  of  Powell's  chemicals  were  thoroughly  mixed  together;  this 
could  only  be  done  by  emptying  the  bugs,  and  mixing  as  in  composts." 
And  in  another  letter  they  state  that  the  bags  were  separately  filled  with 
the  proportion  of  each  chemical — not  from  a  pile  previously  mixed. 

I  then  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Baltimore,  Mr.  Geo.  Savage,  attorney  at 
law,  and  requested  him  to  get  from  Brown  &  Co  a  sample  of  the  chemi- 
cals of  Powell's  formula  for  aualvsis — giving  him  directions  for  doing  so. 
He  did  so  promptly,  and  from  the  samples  thus  obtained,  Prof.  Taylor's 
analysis  was  made.  Hearing  it  intimated  that  the  samples  were  not 
fairly  obtained,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Savage  to  tell  me  if  he  had  any  reason 
to  believe  or  suspect  that  the  samples  were  in  an}7  way  "fixed  up"'  for 
him  to  select  from.  He  wrote  me  in  reply  that  he  believed  the  samples 
were  fairly  obtained  from  a  supply  of  chemicals  in  the  hands  of  the  firm. 
I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  chemicals  were  "made  at  the  works 
of  the  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  analysis."  If  they  had  been, 
they  could  have  been  prepared  to  show  a  higher  analysis;  and  for  the 
further  reason,  that  Brown  &  Co.  have  a  high  standing  in  Baltimore. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Taylor  states  to  me  that  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the 
chemicals  is  such  as  he  would  expect  from  an  average  sample  of  com- 
mercial article  of  this  character.  I  should  state  perhaps  that  I  obtained 
samples  of  this  formula  from  two  bags  in  transitu  at  the  R.  &  D.  R.  R. 
as  the  suggestion  of  Allison  &  Addison,  and  that  Brown  cS:  Co.  objected 
to  their  analysis  for  the  same  reason  given  in  regard  to  the  samples  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lynchburg  agents,  that  the  chemicals  were  not  mixed. 
Excuse  the  haste  with  which  I  write. 

Yours  vevy  respectfully, 

Thomas  Pollard. 

Note  by  Editor. — If  this  letter  puts  a  new  face  on  anything  we 
have  written,  a  matter  we  have  not  time  to  look  up,  we  stand  corrected 
to  that  extent,  and  are  willing  to  leave  the  matter  where  this  letter  puts 
it  and  let  our  readers  judge  of  it  as  it  stands.  We  wish  "to  see  justice 
done"  as  well  as  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Does  the  law  author- 
ize the  Commissioner  to  select  from  the  articles  sold  in  the  State,  some  to 
be  analyzed,  others  not  to  be?  If  so,  we  venture  to  think  the  law  ought 
to  be  amended  or  abolished,  for  in  that  case  the  law  certainly  does  not 
"see  justice  done." 

RALEIGH. 

This  fine  Shorthorn  bull,  the  property  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural 
College,  is  now  fully  matured,  being  just  five  years  old.  He  weighs,  in 
good  working  order,  about  2,200  pounds.  In  pedigree,  he  is  inbred; 
Rose  of  Sharon  being  by  the  celebrated  Joe  Johnston,  and  his  dam 
Rosebud  8th,  both  choice  specimens,  from  the  world  famous  heard  of 
Abrain  Renick.     Raleigh  has  more  of  the  blood  of  the  famous  imported 
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Rose  of  Sharon  than  any  bull  now  living,  and  it  would  be  well  if  a  few 
choice  cows  from  Mr.  Renick's  herd  could  be  bred  to  him,  in  order  to 
produce  other  bulls  possessing  as  much  of  the  blood  of  that  great  strain 
as  is  now  possible.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Renick  enhanced  the 
selling  price  of  his  cattle  by  the  use  of  the  famous  4th  Duke  of  Geneva, 
but  we  very  much  doubt  whether  he  has  improved  his  herd  by  this  out- 
cross.  It  is  generally  understood  that  he  himself  believes  that  he  has 
not.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  more  useful  Shorthorn  bull  in  the 
United  States  than  Raleigh.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  he  will  be 
shown  at  the  State  Fair  this  year,  and  we  hope  also  along  with  some  of 
his  heifers,  of  which  Major  Cowan  has  five  fit  to  show  in  any  company. 
Major  Bentley  also  has  some  of  Raleigh's  get.  Those  at  the  College 
will  be  forward  in  calf,  or  with  calves  at  their  sides,  and  can  scarcely  be 
shown. 


WALLACE'S  MONTHLY. 

This  Journal  is  promptly  issued  this  month  with  an  unusually  inter- 
esting table  of  contents.  There  is  an  article  on  the  bad  effects  of  pool 
selling  on  the  trotting  course,  which  discloses  names  and  circumstances- 
connected  with  one  of  the  dirtiest  transactions  ever  perpetrated.  A  con 
spiracy  was  entered  into  b}'  a  number  of  trotting-horse  men,  to  have 
Edwin  Forest  distanced  in  a  race,  in  which  very  heavy  sums  were  bet 
on  the  horse.  After  the  steal  was  effected,  and  the  money  divided,  the 
parties  all  swore  they  knew  nothing  of  fraud  in  the  matter,  but  one  of 
the  number  told  all  about  the  transaction,  when  all  the  others  confessed. 
In  plain  English,  they  had  stolen  a  lot  of  money  and  divided  it  among 
themselves,  and  then  all  swore  to  a  lie  about  it.  Unless  something  can 
be  done  effectually  to  take  the  trotting  interest  out  of  the  bands  of  such 
vermin,  the  whole  business  will  soon  come  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  all 
decent  men.  In  another  article,  Mr.  Hardin  seems  to  show  that  the 
American  Jersey  C'aU/'e  Club  Herd  Register  business  is  near  about  as  bad 
as  the  trotting  horse  business ;  possibly  not  so  nasty ;  but  rather  unsa- 
vory and  very  tottering.  Mr.  Hardin  thinks  the  club  .will  not  live  two 
years  more.  There  is  much  information  in  this  number  about  great  per- 
formances and  great  horses  and  their  breeding,  and  some  fine  articles  on 
the  dairy  interest.  The  Monthly  is  published  by  John  II.  Wallace,  212 
Broadway,  New  York. 


That  old  Roman,  Cato,  wrote:  "Wherein  does  a  good  system  of 
agriculture  consist?  In  the  first  place,  in  thorough  plowing;  in  the 
second  place,  in  thorough  plowing;  and  in  the  third  place,  in  manur- 
ing." 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Famer.] 

COL.  FICKLIN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  GEN.  MEEM'S  SALE. 

In  going  to  General  Meem's  great  sheep  sale,  near  Bit.  Jackson, 
on  the  28th  of  August,  I  left  Staunton  by  the  Valley  Railroad,  and 
reached  '%Strathtnoor  Farm,"  about  fifty  miles  off,  with  four  coaches 
well  filled  with  solid  farmers,  and  another  special  train  of  seven 
coaches  came  up  the  Valley;  and,  with  those  who  cams  by  their  con- 
veyances, the  number  was  estimated  to  be  one  thousand.  The  day 
was  beautiful,  and  the  arrangements  for  the  sale  very  complete:  nothing 
occurred  to  mar  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  The  ladies  of  the  Mt. 
Jackson  Episcopal  Church  had  a  fair  on  the  ground,  and  realized 
$300  therefrom.  The  preparations  by  General  Meem  were  extensive. 
Thirteen  sheep  were  roasted;  hams  and  vegetables,  milk  in  tubs  sur- 
rounded by  ice,  showing  him  to  be  a  good  commissary,  farmer  and  a 
public  spirited  citizen  and  benefactor. 

My  first  visit  to  this  place  was  in  1831,  and  though  I  have  passed 
it  frequently  since,  I  have  never  seen  it  looking  better.  Mr.  Jefferson 
would  have  thought  it  '"better  worth  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  see," 
than  was  Harper's  Ferry.  Most  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty  sheep 
were  sold,  but  at  some  three  dollars  average  decline  from  last  year's 
sale,  mainly  because  there  was  probably  too  many  to  choose  from. 
This,  too,  damaged  some  of  the  spirits  of  the  buyers  who  are  not  yet 
educated  to  properly  appreciate  the  superior  standard  stock;  but  it 
is  likely  the  genius  of  Strathmoor  may  have  gotten  his  sheep  lower 
than  last  year,  and  may  have  doneas  well  as  he  did  last  year.  Of  cattle. 
I  am  acquainted,  and  am  sure  he  did  notget  their  value;  and,  after 
se  ling  some  twenty,  he  declined  to  offer  others  for  sale.  I  hope  he 
may  yet  win  his  reward.  By  another  year  we  may  hope  to  see  our 
people  feeling  more  cheerful,  and  large  sales  may  be  made  and  distrib- 
ted.  of  improved  cattle,  in  the  Valley  and  Eastern  Virginia.  I  can- 
not but  hope  that  our  farmers  will  raise  better  cattle  and  feed  on 
their  lands  their  hay  and  grain,  which  would  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  their  lands,  as  well  as  their  profit  as  farmers. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SELECTING  FRUIT  TREES— MIND  WHAT  YOU  PLANT. 

BY  J.  FITZ.  ALBEMARLE. 

Although  this  is  not  the  season  to  talk  about  transplanting,  yet  it 
is  the  proper  time  to  make  observations  as  to  what  we  should  plant 
when  the  season  arrives.  The  mistakes  made  by  farmers  and  oth?rs  in 
the  selection  of  their  fruit  trees  are  so  apparent  and  so  discouraging, 
that  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject, 
notwithstanding  we  may  have  heretofore  said  something  about  this 
common  error. 

If  farmers  would  plant  varieties  just  suited  to  their  soil  and  loca- 
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tion.  what  an  increase  of  production  would  be  realized  to  benefit 
both  the  cultivator  and  the  country.  Many  of  us  have  fruit  trees  oc- 
cupying valuable  ground  that  are  entirely  worthless ;  although  good 
sorts  in  their  proper  places.  We  see  fine  descriptions  in  the  books 
and  catalogues,  and,  in  making  out  lists  to  plant,  trees  aie  often  se- 
lected without  reference  to  their  origin,  or  the  soil  and  location  they 
require.  In  this  way  losses  and  disappointments  are  brought  about, 
and  are  the  certain  result. 

It  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  planters  to  remedy  this  by  proper  se- 
lection, which  they  may  always  do  if  they  but  choose  to  make  the 
effort.  It  is  very  little  trouble  to  look  into  the  neighboring  orchards 
during  fructescience  and  see  what  trees  are  vigorous,  and  note  their 
bearing  qualities  ;  with  this,  and  from  the  information  the  owner  can 
give,  there  need  be  no  mistake.  We  plant  too  many  sorts;  select  a 
few  of  the  very  best  that  will  constitute  a  succession  of  summer,  fall, 
and  winter  sorts.  If  for  market,  a  few  of  each  variety  is  better  than 
many ;  for  family  use  we  may  have  greater  variety,  but  in  a  great 
many  sorts  you  will  be  sure  to  get  some  that  are  worthless. 

It  is  true,  a  lot  of  barren  or  "shy-bearing"  trees  may  be  changed, 
when  young  and  thrifty,  by  top-grafting  to  sorts  that  are  productive  ; 
but  this  takes  time,  and  many  farmers  could  not  be  made  to  see  this. 
or  would  not  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  make  the  change;  and 
so  the  trees  remain  more  of  a  nuisance  than  anvtbing  else,  and  their 
owner  takes  up  the  mistaken  notion  that  there  is  no  special  advan- 
tage in  fruit  culture.  With  such  trees,  there  must  be  a  partial  fail- 
ure, however  propermay  be  the  general  management  of  the  or- 
chard. The  difference  between  trees  properly  selected  and  those  that 
are  not,  is  so  obvious,  that  any  observer,  with  half  an  eye,  can  see  the 
disadvantages  attending  such  selections.  The  fruiting  season  is  the 
proper  time  for  observation.  A  little  good  judgment  and  the  advice 
of  the  orchardist,  as  we  have  always  remarked,  will  enable  any  one 
to  avoid  improper  trees,  and  enable  him  to  select  the  best,  both  as 
to  quality  and  bearing;  and  thus  the  value  and  bearing  capacity  of 
his  orchard  wiil.be  increased  or  secured  in  ratio  to  the  pains  he  take? 
in  this  direction. 

Those  having  the  misfortune  of  a  frosty  location  should  be  espe- 
cially careful  of  what  they  plant.  In  their  case,  the  hardy  sorts  alone 
should  be  selected.  It  will  not  pay  to  cultivate  trees  from  which 
fruit  is  not  obtained,  or  that  bear  only  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
or  at  long  intervals. 


In  order  to  keep  their  butter  over  the  period  of  low  prices  an  1 
hot  weather,  California  dairymen  seal  up  their  products  in  tin  cans, 
sinking  them  in  the  bottom  of  cold  streams.  Butter  made  in  April 
comes  out  in  October  in  good  order,  and  continues  to  keep  fresh  in 
the  cool  weather  of  the  winter.  Forty-four  pound  cans  are  com- 
monly used. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  SMYTHE  CO.  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

OTGHT  TH-^ 

PRISES?      AT  \THAT  AGE  DO  CATTLE  PAT  BEST? 

[The  following  proceeding-  vuer's  Club  were  mislaid.     We 

beg  the  Secretary,  our  friend.  Dr.  Appessox.  to  send  us  other  reports.] 

The  January  meeting  of  this  Club  took  place  at  the  residence  of 
L  S.  Aker.  on  the  27th.  President  in  the  chair.  Carted  to  order 
at  HA-  o'clock  A.  M.  Present.  15;  absent.  4  After  the  usual  re- 
ports of  officers  and  committees,  and  other  routine  bush 
retary  read  an  essay  by  Jr.:.  P.  Shelley,  Esq..  who  was  unavoidably 
absent : 

ESSAY. 

I  answer  the  above  question  in  the  affirmative.     The  farmers  of 
Southwestern  Virginia  do  not  so  much  need  scientific  know', 
skill  in  high  farming,  or  better  grades  of  stock,  or  more  thorough 
business   qualificatioiis.   or  a   more  intimate  acquaintance  with   the 
laws  of  trade  and  the  rules  of  domestic  economy,  as  they  do  the  ex- 
istence of  flourishing  and  extensive  manufacturing  establishments  in 
their  midst.     We  have  unlimited  water  power  unutilized.     We  h 
crude  material  in  abundance,  worthless   now.  but   capable  of  being 
changed  into   articles  of  great   value.     We   have  numbers  of  men, 
women  and  children  idle  now.  unable   to  earn  their  salt.  who.  in  a 
land   noisy  with  steam-engines  and   the  grinding  of  ponderous  ma- 
chinery, with  the  roaring  of  huge  waterfalls,  from  floods  put  up  by 
art.  the  hum  of  spindles  and  the  splash  of  mill-wheels,  would  I 
the  "glorious  privilege  of  being  independent."     If  factories  existed 
here  </.*  they  should  and  where  they  should,  the  question  of  c. 
transportation   would  no  longer  be  important  to  us  as  farmers,  for 
then  our  markets  would  be  at  our  doors.     The  question  of  immi. 
tion  would  no  longer  require  cur  attention,  for  men  and  means  would 
come  to  us  as  they  have  gone  to  those  Western  lands,  where  t: 
and  cities  have  sprung  up  almost  like  the  palace  in  the   fable,  in  a 
single  night.     Your  free  schools  are  c  i  by  some  a  burthen. 

With  factories  upon  every  stream  and  proper  site,  with  the  consequent 
reduction  of  taxation  and  the  increase  of  industrious  and  thrifty  pop- 
ulation, the  burden  would  scarcely  be  felt.  Schools,  inferior  I 
would  soon  be  presided  over  by  first-class  men  with  first-ciass  ; 
ries.  Good  roads,  too.  so  indispensable  to  civilization,  would  be 
constructed  from  every  factory.  "Men  make  a  State.'-  and  succ.-- 
ful  manufactories,  by  furnishing  employment,  multiply  men  in  a 
community  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  make  fabrics.  Suppose 
two  thousand  more  men  than  now,  of  an  average  age  of  thirty-five 
years,  were  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  county  of  Smythe. 
The  average  number  of  persons  constituting  their  families,  or  depend- 
ent on  each,  I  should  think,  would  not  be  less  than  five.  This  would 
give  vou  in  that  county  alone  twelve  thousand  more  persons  to  as- 
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sist  you  in  your  churches,  or  roads,  or  schools,  to  furnish  a  market 
for  all  your  products  and  stimulate  to  renewed  exertion.     Your  sons 
and   sons'   wives,   your   men   and   maidens   are   leaving  Virginia   in 
crowds  for  the  far  West.     Build  a  factory  wherever  one  should  stand, 
and  the  ebbing  tide  will  turn   to  make  our  "waste  places   blossom 
as  the  rose."      Why  should  you  use  wagons  from  Michigan,  plows 
from  Cincinnati,  scythes  from  New  England,  reapers  from  Chicago  ? 
Why  shoes  from  Lowell,  paints  from  Philadelphia,  glass  from    Pitts- 
burgh, calicoes   from  New  York,  starch   from    Oswego,  cloths   from 
Leeds,   knives  from   Sheffield,  porcelain  from    China,  or  silks   from 
France?     You  might   make  them   all!      Do  so,  and  every  farm  will 
become  a  garden,  and  every  farmer,  who  chooses  to  be,  "a  gay  and 
happy   man."      You   may    have    no    means,  but  remember,  "little 
drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand."     One  horse  from  each  farmer, 
converted  into   currency,  would  do  to    begin  with.       it  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  one  hundred  dollars  each 
from  one  thousand  men,  will  establish  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thous- 
and dollars.     Do  not  wait  until  you  are  able  to   develop  your  own 
minerals  or  improve  your  own  mill-sites.     Put  them  into  joint-stock 
companies,  and  let  the  work  go  on.     Then,  all   needles   and   pins, 
matches  and  tapers,  axes  and  tools  of  iron,  utensils  and  ware  of  cop- 
per, brass  and  tin,  leather  or  wood,  machinery  and  agricultural  im- 
plements, inks,  pens,  paper,  glass,  oils,  dyes,  paints,  chemicals,  to  be 
made,  and  all  the  innumerable  wants  of  the  world   to  be  supplied. 
It  may  be  done  as  well  by  us  here  as  elsewhere.     The  old  familiar 
sounds  of  the  loom  and  spinning  wheel  are  hushed  in  the  land.     The 
flax  patch  has  faded  into  a  memory,  and  the  wool  of  our  sheep  has 
gone  to  make  new  coats  for  the  stomachs  of  dogs.     Beef  is  the  God 
we  worship.     In  that  only  do  we  trust.     Beef  is  not  bad,  but  it  will 
not  buy  all  that  we  need.     We  must  develop  other  resources,  or  go 
as  heretofore  periodically  into  bankruptcy.      Therefore,  through  the 
co-operative  system  of  joint-stock  companies,  put  your  marble  into 
furniture,  you  wool  into  cloths,  your  clay  into  bricks,  or  crockery,  or 
porcelain,  or  pipes,  or  tiles,  if  you  please,  for  they  are  greatly  needed ; 
your  limestone   into   lime,  your  straw   into   paper,  your   wood  into 
lumber,  or  paper,  or  untensils,  or  toys ;  your  potatoes  into  starch,  your 
iron,  copper,  lead,  wood,  zinc  into  numberless  fabrics  they  compose; 
vour  beef  bone3  into  buttons  and  cow  horns  into  combs  ;  pour  out 
your  horns  of  whiskey  into  the  gutters  and  streams.     Build  cotton 
factories,  woolen  factories,  set  up  looms  and  spindles  and  knitting 
machines,  with  the  thousand  and  one  industries  to  which  the  country 
is  adapted.     Then  the  working   farmers  will  find  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  flash  and  prosperous   times — times  such  as   they  never  saw 
before  by  sunlight  or  in  dreams. 

The  views  set  forth  in  the  paper  by  Mr.  Sheffey  were  most  cordi- 
ally endorsed  by  the  whole  Club.  The  Secretary  felt  inclined  to  say 
that  while  the  writer  had  given  us  a  somewhat  fancy  sketch  of  a 
great  want  in  the  State,  and  particularly  in  the  Southwest,  where  water 
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power  is  so  abundant  and  so  much  crude  material  is  used,  he  did  not 
think  the  picture  overdrawn.  Years  may  elapse  before  we  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  we  may  be  independent  if 
we  will.  We  are.  indeed,  a  profligate  people — look  more  to  what  we 
can  buy  than  to  what  we  ought  to  make  and  sell.  As  regularly  as 
the  seasons  roll  around,  do  we  hear  that  our  merchant  has  none 
North  ;  and  as  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole  have  we  been  in  the 
purchase  and  use  of  the  wares  he  brings  to  us.  Our  fathers  went 
there  before  we  did  and  marked  out  the  way,  so  that  it  could  not  be 
mistaken,  and  we,  with  an  unerring  fidelity  to  their  example,  have 
followed  the  same  pathway.  What  is  the  result?  We  aie  poor, 
they  are  rich.  We  have  exhausted  our  soil  and  crippled  our  energy 
to  feed  their  manufactories.  For  a  brief  comparison,  take  the  little 
State  of  Connecticut  with  5,128  manufacturing  establishments,  em- 
ploying 89,523  hands,  of  which  27,839  are  women  and  children,  with 
a  capital  invested  in  these  manufactories  of  §95,281,227,  and  pays 
in  wages  $38,987,187.  using  in  material  annually  8^6.419.579,  and 
receives  as  a  product  8161,065,474;  while  Virginia  has  5.128  estab- 
lishments, in  which  are  employed  26,974  hands,  of  which  only  4,799 
are  women  and  children,  wich  a  capital  of  $  18,455.400,  paying  in 
wages  ??5,343,099,  using  in  material  $23,832,384,  receiving  in  return 
a  product  of  only  $38,364,822.  Here  we  see  Virginia  with  a  larger 
number  of  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  less  than  one- 
third  the  number  of  hands;  has  about  one-fifth  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal invested,  using  one-fourth  the  crude  material,  and  receives  in  re- 
turn, in  the  way  of  products,  a  little  over  one-fifth  as  much  as  Con- 
necticut. Again,  Virginia  has  31,117,036  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
^371,761,661,  and  pays  a  tax  of  §4,613.798,  with  a  population  of 
1,225.163  ;  while  Connecticut  has  2,504,264  acres  of  land,  valued  at 
890.830,005,  pays  a  tax  of  86,064,843,  with  a  population  of  537,454. 
The  latter  State  with  one  fifteenth  the  acreage,  one-half  the  popu- 
lation, and  one-third  the  real  estate  wealth,  pays  nearly  one-third 
more  taxes  than  the  former.  We  have,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  a 
large  population,  much  of  which  is  living  in  comparative  idleness. 
Give  these  people  employment,  and  compel  them  to  labor,  and  you  have 
conferred  upon  them  one  of  the  best  gifts  the  State  can  bestow  ;  be- 
sides, the  work  of  their  now  idle  hands  will  increase  the  area  of  tax- 
ation and  help  our  empty  treasury.  Let  the  State  encourage  manu- 
factories within  her  own  borders,  and  let  the  energy  of  her  talented 
sons  be  expended  in  the  development  of  her  resources,  and  is  will  be 
to  her  a  greater  boon  than  a  score  of  fruitless  immigration  schemes. 

The  question  for  general  discussion  now  came  up.  '\At  what 
Age  do  Cattle  pay  Best"  had  been  selected  at  the  December  meeting, 
and  was  discussed  quite  freely  by  a  majority  of  those  present.  The 
following  is  a  synopsis: 

Mr.  J.  Byars  had  very  little  experience  with  other  than  large  cat- 
tle. Had  made  fattening  cattle  for  beef  his  business,  because  he 
thought  it  paid  him  best.  Where  a  man  had  a  farm  properly 
adapted,  not  too  steep,  with  an  old  scd,  he  ought  to  keep  full  grown 
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cattle.     Where  these  advantages  did  not  obtain,  and  on  small  farms, 
with  meagre  capital,  it  is  quite  probable  that  smaller  cattle  were  best. 

Mr.  Jno.  L.  Sanders  :  If  we  look  at  the  course  pursued  by  some 
of  our  best  graziers  and  most  successful  cattle  men,  we  find  they  pre- 
fer to  handle  only  large  cattle  They  want  nothing  to  do  with 
calves  or  yearlings,  and  except  for  milk  and  butter  and  improve- 
ment of  stock,  would  not  keep  milch  cows  at  all.  If  they  are  right, 
we  should  follow  their  example.  A  calf,  the  fall  he  is  weaned,  will 
bring  $10,  the  next.  $25,  and  the  fall  he  is  two  and  a  half  years  old, 
§40.  One  year  more,  and  we  rate  him  at  $80.  Here  we  have  for 
the  first  year's  keep  §15  ;  for  the  second,  $15  ;  and  for  the  third, 
$-10.  Deduct  from  the  third  year  §10  for  extra  food  necessary,  and 
we  have  remaining  $o0 — equal  to  the  whole  amount  for  the  second 
and  third  years.  When  capital  is  scarce,  we  had  better  borrow  and 
invest  in  the  old  cattle,  from  which,  in  twelve  months,  we  can  real- 
ize a  handsome  profit,  and  retur  i  the  borrowed  funds. 

Mr.  P.  B.  Snapp  had  given  the  subject  some  thought,  and  felt  that 
we  ought  to  decide  this  question  for  ourselves.  Let  us  start  with 
the  calf  and  divide  into  three  lots,  or  stages,  when  sold.  1st.  Cost, 
§10  ;  sold  in  one  year,  §25.  Profit,  §15,  or  150  per  cent,  on  first 
cost.  2d.  Cost,  §25  ;  sold  in  one  year,  §-10.  Profit,  §15,  or  60 
per  cent,  on  first  cost.  3d.  Cost,  §10 ;  sold  in  one  year,  §80.  Profit, 
§10,  or  100  per  cent.  The  capital  necessary  to  start  from  is  the 
same.  Forty  dollars  will  buy  four  calves;  the  extra  feeding  and 
greater  care  necessary  to  feed  and  keep  one  full-grown  animal  will 
support  the  four  calves,  and  pay  for  the  greater  probable  risk  in 
keeping  the  calf.  From  this  we  are  forced  to  conclude  as  follows  : 
That  the  animal  pays  best  from  the  calf  to  the  yearling,  and  least 
from  the  yearling  to  two  years  of  age.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  apparent  difference  is  real,  nor  do  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
so  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  inexperienced.  All  men 
are  not  alike  in  the  advantages  necessary  to  successful  cattle 
raising,  and  hence  cannot  handle  the  same  kind  of  cattle,  or  cattle 
of  the  same  age.  While  it  suits  the  grazing  capacity  and  purse  of 
■one  man  to  deal  in  calves  and  yearlings,  it  may  be  more  advantage- 
ous to  buy  and  fatten  for  the  butcher  ;  and  thus  the  country,  as  a 
whole,  is  kept  up  by  a  division  of  labor.  The  man  with  small 
means  can  invest  in  calves,  and  in  one  year  convert  again  into  money 
at  from  100  to  150  percent.;  while  the  man  with  large  capital 
ought  not  to  invest  in  calves,  because  it  would  burthen  him  with  too 
many  of  one  kind — an  inconvenient  disparity  between  bulk  and 
number. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Palmer,  not  knowing  what  the  question  was  until 
his  arrival,  had  given  the  subject  no  special  thought.  His  opinion, 
however,  was,  that  every  man  ought  to  raise,  if  possible,  all  the  cat- 
tle he  grazes,  and  these  should  be  kept  in  a  growing  state  all  the 
time,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  market  at  two  years  of  age.  Experience 
had  taught  him  the  fact  that  good  stock  can  be  made  to  weigh  from 
1400  to  1500  pounds  at  two  years,  and,  of  course,  must  pay  better 
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than  if  kept  longer.  Beef  cattle  should  be  sold  in  June,  and  not  in 
the  fall,  as  is  common  with  most  of  our  farmers.  Take  a  calf  and 
keep  it  in  a  growing  state  all  the  time,  sell  at  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  it  will  pay  better  than  by  any  other 
method,  or  at  any  other  age.  In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Byars, 
as  to  the  difference  to  be  expected  from  "drift"  in  shipping,  Mr. 
Palmer  said,   "'I  do  not  ship,  and  hence  do  not  know." 

Mr.  A.  F.  St  John  had  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  question, 
and,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  did  not  find  the  greater  profit  on 
the  side  of  the  older  cattle.  (He  passed  over  nearly  the  same  ground 
occupied  by  Mr.  Suapp.)  He  remarked  further,  that,  to  him,  he 
found  an  important  difference  in  favor  of  the  calf,  because  of  the 
broken  state  of  the  surface  of  his  farm.  Large  animals  do  not  get 
over  it  so  well.  My  farm,  also,  is  adapted  to  raising  wheat,  and 
upon  this  I  can  graze  my  calves,  and  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to 
see  that  I  make  less  wheat  than  I  would  without  the  grazing. 
Where  the  farm  is  adapted  to  large  cattle — not  too  steep,  and 
well  set  in  grass — I  do  not  deny  that,  as  a  rule,  beef-making 
should  be  adopted  in  preference  to  the  handling  of  smaller  or  younger 
animals:  but,  other  things  not  equal,  let  the  calf  be  raise  land 
sold  at  eighteen  months.  In  this  I  see  much  to  the  advantage  of 
small  farmers.  They  raise  calves  and  young  cattle,  and  sell  to 
those  who  are  better  prepared,  and  prefer  the  animal  nearer  maturity, 
which  keeps  up  the  equilibrium  in  the  scale  of  cattle  raising. 

Subject  selected  for  discussion  at  next  meeting,  '"The  Best  and 
Cheapest  Mode  of  Feeding  Stock  in  Winter." 

The  Secretary  offered  the  following  resolution,  after  prefacing  it 
with  a  few  remarks  : 

Resolved,  That  our  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Delegates  be  respectfully  requested  to  use  their  influence  in  securing 
a  general  law  fixing  a  tax  on  dogs,  or  otherwise  diminish  their  num- 
ber, whereby  the  sheep  raising  interest  in  the  State  will  be  protected 
and  encouraged. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  PLAN  FOR  FARMING  ONE  HUNDRED  ACRES  IN 
PIEDMONT  VIRGINIA. 

BY    J.    W.    PORTER,  ESQ.,  ALBEMARLE. 

[Our  friend,  W.  X.  Armstkoxg,  E?q.,  of  Hampton.  Va.,  offered,  a  few  years 
ago.  $100  for  four  of  the  best  essays  oa  the  best  plan  for  farming  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  four  geographical  sections  of  Virginia — the  same  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Planter.  The  following  Essay  was  awarded  a  premium  for  Pied- 
mont Virginia.  In  our  November  number  we  will  publish  the  one  awarded  to 
the  Valley  of  Virginia.] 

Piedmont  Virginia  should  be  like  Sicily  in  the  olden  time — a 
land  of  abundant  milk — "Flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  Any 
plan  of  farming  one  hundred  acres  should  include   a  well  appointed 
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dairy,  and  as  that  involves  largely  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses,  the 
production  of  fine  beef,  mutton  and  wool,  should  be  conjoined,  and 
these,  with  the  wheat  crop,  supplemented  by  the  minor  industries,  be 
the  sources  of  revenue  and  improvement.  The  small  farmer  in 
Piedmont  Virginia  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  advantages  his 
location  and  soil  give  him  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits — a  good  orch- 
ard and  a  vineyard,  each  of  which,  often er  than  otherwise,  thrive 
best  on  laud  too  steep  and  rocky  for  profitable  cultivation,  where  ma- 
chinery is  used.  These,  with  a  good  drying-house  and  a  wine  and 
cioer  press,  will  be  found  to  add  largely,  one  year  with  another,  to  the 
income  of  the  prurient  manager. 

Nor  should  the  beneficent  source  of  one  of  nature's  purest  sweets 
be  forgotten.  The  farmer  should  have  at  least  a  few  colonies  of  bees, 
not  only  to  provide  his  own  household  with  this  healthful  sweet,  but 
with  a  view  to  proht  also.  The  vast  improvements  made  in  agricul- 
ture within  the  last  few  years  in  methods  of  raising  and  managing 
bees,  makes  it  possible  almost  any  where  in  this  part  of  Virginia  to 
produce  large  amounts  of  honey.  (The  writer  has  produced  two 
hundred  pounds  from  one  colony,  and  hopes  to  get  double  that  from 
another  one.)  The  market  appears  to  be  unlimited  now  that  an  ex- 
port demand  has  been  created  for  honey. 

Of  very  great  importance  is  it  that  the  farming  be  laid  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  convenient  for  all  the  operations  of  the  farmer; 
that  the  buildings  shall  be  so  adapted  to  their  purposes  and  arranged 
with  reference  to  one  another,  so  that  he  may,  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  time  and  labor,  have  all  the  varied  operations  connected 
with  them  come  quickly  under  his  own  eye. 

It  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  time  to  have  all  the  various  offices  scattered 
in  different  directions,  as  is  too  often  the  case  now. 

In  this  day,  when  stragglers  and  tramps  are  almost  omnipresent, 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  arrange  so  that  the  various  outbuildings 
shall,  themselves,  form  an  enclosure,  with  the  needed  sheds,  and  then 
under  a  lock  and  key  the  owner  may  hold  secure  the  products  of  his 
industry  while  asleep  or  necessarily  absent.  With  a  little  care  the 
corn-house  may  be  located  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  the  horse,  barn, 
piggery  and  cattle  stalls. 

Assuming  the  whole  hundred  acres  to  be  arable  land,  and  leaving 
out  two  acres  for  house  grounds,  buildings  and  needful  enclosures, 
ten  acres  to  be  devoted  to  fruit  trees  and  a  vineyard,  and  ten  acres 
convenient  to  the  barns  to  be  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  root  crops 
and  green  crops,  there  would  be  seventy-eight  acres  for  pastures  and 
general  crops. 

This  seventy-eight  acres  are  to  be  divided  up  into  such  fields  of 
nearly  equal  size  as  will  admit  of  a  judicious  system  of  rotation, 
say  into  five  fields  of  fifteen-and-three-fifths  acres — only  two  of 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  grain  each  year. 

Indeed,  if  the  land  takes  naturally  and  easily  to  grass,  six  fields 
would  be  better,  so  as  to  leave  each  longer  in  grass,  or  to  have  the 
option  of  doing  so  where  a  good  sod  is.  obtained,    without  derange- 
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ment  of  plan  of  rotation.  The  plan  of  rotation  advised  would  be: 
1.  Corn,  to  be  followed  by  wheat  seeded  with  timothy,  and  then  in 
spring  with  clover  or  with  orchard  grass  and  clover  in  the  spring. 
If  oats  are  raised  at  all  it  would  be  on  part  of  the  fields  here  de- 
voted to  corn  and  wheat,  but  not  at  all  as  a  market  crop,  for  this  is 
not  the  most  favorable  climate  for  the  oat  crop. 

The  effort  should  be  to  bring  every  acre  to  the  highest  point  of 
fertility  and  production,  and  to  keep  it  there.  By  following  corn 
with  wheat,  the  land  is,  if  plowed  in  December  for  corn  and  seeded 
in  October  with  wheat,  only  subject  for  a  few  months  to  the  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  elements,  and  we  realize  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  the  advantages  of  shade,  which,  according  to  the  German 
maxim,  "A  year's  shade  is  as  good  as  a  coating  of  manure,"  is  of 
importance.  Therefore,  as  much  of  the  land  as  can  be  brought  to 
the  point  of  profitable  grass  production,  should  be  kept  there  so  long 
as  it  is  profitable,  for  then  we  may,  with  the  aid  of  generous  root 
crops  and  green  forage,  carry  a  large  stock  and  multiply  the  manure 
heaps — toward  which  every  effort  should  be  made  as  the  basis  of  all 
good  farming.  The  ten  acres  to  be  devoted  to  roots  and  green 
forage  should  be  heavily  manured  and  well  cultivated,  so  that  two 
crops  may  at  least  be  obtained  from  a  part  of  it  yearly;  for  with 
this  aid  we  would  fatten  several  beeves  each  winter  and  help  all 
through  the  winter  in  health,  and  also  add  to  the  manure  piles.  To- 
bacco is  not  necessarily  left  out,  though  it  is  not  thought  that  it  will 
pay  so  well  the  small  farmer,  because  of  the  great  labor  involved  in 
its  production,  extending  over  so  great  a  part  of  the  year. 

Still,  under  this  plan,  the  farmer  may  engage,  often  very  profitably, 
in  the  production  of  tobacco,  at  least  with  better  assurances  of 
profit  as  he  increases  the  productive  power  of  his  land.  It  is  not 
advised,  however,  under  this  plan  to  engage  in  it,  as  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful as  to  there  being  any  profit  at  prevailing  prices,  if  all  the  ex- 
penses of  labor  be  considered.  In  reducing  the  area  under  cultiva- 
tion, as  by  this  plan,  we  economize  labor,  and  by  using  the  manure 
on  smaller  areas,  we  would  enhance  the  profit  of  each  cultivated 
crop.  It  usually  costs  little  more  to  make  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
or  sixty  of  corn  to  the  acre  than  ten  of  wheat  and  twenty  of  corn  ; 
little  more,  if,  indeed,  any  more,  to  work  one  hundred  acres  of  very 
rich  land  than  the  same  under  a  skinning  process. 

Surely  the  farmer  who  is  constantly  increasing  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  his  soil,  is  more  surely  gaining  in  wealth  than  one  who  fol- 
lows the  opposite  course,  though  the  latter  saves  and  loans  out  his 
earnings  while  impoverishing  his  land.  Under  this  plan  it  is  be- 
lieved that  an  active  man  and  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  can  do  all  the 
work  with  a  little  hired  help  in  haying  and  harvesting,  and  then  do 
away  with  the  heavy  tax  of  feeding  and  paying  unproductive  laborers. 
A  large  part  of  the  labor  demanded  by  orchards  and  vineyards  may 
well  be  done  during  the  winter  months. 

Now,  as  to  stock.  Three  good  horses,  two  of  them  being  brood 
mares,  will  suffice  for  the  work  and  raise  two  colts  each  year.    These 
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should  be  of  good  size,    to   enable  the  owner  to  turn  a  deep  furrow- 
when  plowing. 

A  pair  of  growing  steers  should  be  kept  to  be  fitted  for  the  sham- 
bles at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  raise 
and  break  in  a  pair  every  year,  and,  when  well  broken,  sold  when 
not  required  to  replace  the  older  ones.  If  good  care  be  taken  in 
rearing  and  breaking,  such  steers  will  always  be  in  demand  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  It  is  thought  that  far  too  low  an  estimate  is  placed 
in  valuing  the  ox  as  a  beast  of  burden.  The  writer  finds  that  a  pair 
is  fully  equal,  in  all  the  varied  employments  of  the  farm,  to  a  pair  of 
his  best  mules,  averaging  their  work.  They  are  better  for  general 
hauling,  while  less  valuable  for  plowing.  Their  cost  is  far  less,  and, 
if  properly  managed,  should  be  gaining  in  value  until  ready  for  the 
butcher. 

With  mules  or  horses,  there  is  a  gradual  and  often  rapid  deteriora- 
tion and  a  greater  risk  from  disease  and  accident,  and  a  much  greater 
outlay  is  required  for  gear. 

The  two-wheeled  cart  adapted  for  oxen,  is  lighter,  cheaper  and 
better  for  most  of  the  farm  work. 

A  dairy  of  six  or  eight  cows  of  selected  native  stock  and  bred  to 
an  improved  bull  and  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn,  is  recommended  as 
combining  the  most  desirable  qualities,  where  the  production  of  beef, 
and  that  of  the  best  quality,  is  one  of  the  main  points  sought. 

Fifteen  to  twenty  sheep,  selected  from  some  of  the  best  flocks  ac- 
cessible, with  a  view  of  producing  early  and  fine  lambs  for  market, 
and  the  best  of  mutton  rather  than  wool,  for  in  the  latter  we  are 
subject  to  competition,  often  ruinous,  while  the  best  markets  of  the 
country  can  nowhere  be  so  well  supplied  with  the  former  as  from  this 
part  of  Virginia,  and  often  the  prices  are  highly  remunerative. 

The  pig-pen  should  not  be  neglected,  for  if  stocked  with  the  im- 
proved Berkshires  or  Essex  and  kept  in  the  orchard  when  in  bearing, 
and  managed  when  practicable  to  work  over  inert  matter,  such  as 
woods  earth,  leaves  and  refuse  of  all  kinds  into  active  fertilizer,  they 
may  be  made  very  profitable.  Under  this  plan  it  is  believed  that  a 
steady  increase  of  production  will  reward  the  owner  and  consequent 
increase  of  value  be  given  bis  land,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  carry 
a  stock  vastly  greater  than  at  the  beginning. 

By  strict  attention  to  breeding,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  stock, 
we  can  help  to  supply  the  growing  demand  for  choice  animals  for 
breeding  purposes  at  a  profit  much  exceeding  values  for  the  shambles. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  a  better  prospect  of  success  in  the 
prosecution  of  what  are  called  the  minor  industries — the  profits  of 
well-directed  economy  can  no  where  else  be  surer.  Fruit  may  and 
should  be  abundantly  produced.  Marketed  green,  in  the  dried  state, 
or  converted  into  the  finest  cider  or  vinegar,  it  is  always  in  demand. 
Wine  to  supplant  the  use  of  distilled  liquors,  or  if  the  latter  be  pre- 
ferred, pure  and  unadulterated  brandy  from  the  grape  ma}r  be  pro- 
duced in  abundance  and  profitably,  as  results  are  already  showing. 
Damsons  grow  almost  without  attention,  and  along  fence  holders  can 
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be  planted  and  made  to  yield  large  returns,  for  this  fruit  is  in  very 
great  demand  at  good  prices.  The  keeping  of  fowls  for  eggs  ani 
for  table  use  can  be  made  a  source  of  income. 

It  is  not  deemed  as  coming  under  the  requirements  to  give  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  income  and  expenditure  for  each  year,  nor  will 
the  limits  of  such  an  essay  permit  it  to  be  done  for  a  series  of  years, 
for  such  would  have  to  be  done  to  show  fairly  the  results  of  such  a 
plan  as  is  proposed.  It  takes  two-and-a-half  years,  for  instance,  to 
get  the  first  crop  from  a  vineyard  planted,  and  at  a  total  cost  now 
Bay  of  -S100  per  acre.  An  apple  orchard  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
pay  anything  under  twelve  years  after  planting.  We  may,  however, 
make  an  estimate  of  a  year's  production,  when  all  the  various  parts 
under  this  plan  are  adjusted  and  in  working  order,  to  see  what  a 
hundred-acre  farm  may  produce  for  its  owner: 

1  field  in  wheat,  15  3-5  acres,  25  bus.  per  acre, 

390  bus.  at  $1.20 $468  00 

1  field  in  corn,  60  bus.  per  acre,  at  60c,  786  bus..  471  60 
Product  of  dairy  of  8  cows 320  00 

2  colts  sold  at  3  years  of  age 200  00 

1  pair  of  broken  steers  at  3  years 100  00 

Beef  and  stock  cattle,  5  head  at  $40  (this  maybe 

doubled  under  condition) 200  00 

5  buck  lambs  for  stock 75  00 

15  lambs  and  mutton  sheep  at  $5  — 75  00 

Wool  from  20  sheep,  120  lbs.  at  30c 36  00 

Veals  sold 25  00 

5  hogs  for  market,  1.250  lbs.  at  6c,  over  home 

supply 75  00 

Honey.  1.000  lbs.  at  16fc,  from  10  colonies 166  66 

300  bbls  of  apples  at  $2  net 600  00 

1,000  gals,  of  wine  from  4  acres,  at  80c,  over  cost 

of  marketing 800  00 

10  bbls.  of  vinegar  at  $10 100  00 

25  bus.  of  damsons  at  $2 50  00 

Dried  fruit  sold 50  00 

Profits  from  poultry 50  00 

4,062  26 

From  this  deduct  for  labor  and  keep $500  00 

The  corn  crop  consumed  471  60 

Incidentals,  repairs,  &c 300  00 

1,271  60 


Net  income $2,790  66 

This   estimate  may  seem   large  to  some,  but  it  is  esteemed  a  low 
one.     Well-authenticated   results  from   vineyards  have  shown  here 
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$800  per  acre  profit.  The  writer  has  realized  $00  from  one  apple 
tree  in  one  season.  As  to  honey,  $80  is  not  the  highest  net  profit 
from  one  colony. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  results  may  be  largely  excelled. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

GREEN  FALLOW  CROPS,  ANIMAL  MANURES  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

B7  T.    L.   PAYNE,  ESQ.,  CHESTERFIELD. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  very  able  and  interesting  arti- 
cle by  your  Stock  Editor  under  the  above  caption,  and  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  endorse  by  far  the  larger  part  of  what  he  says.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  discuss  the  scientific  principle  involved  as  to  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  various  fertilizers.  I  only  take  the  fact  of  their  ben- 
eficial effects  as  admitted,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  these  ascertained  facts.  The  point  of  difference  between 
the  Doctor's  theory  and  my  own  experience  is  entirely  in  the  method 
of  treating  the  crop  intended  for  fallow,  and  especially  the  pea  crop 
after  it  is  planted.  The  Doctor  says  plow  under  the  crop  when  in 
bloom.  I  say  allow  it  to  mature  and  stand  upon  the  land  as  long  as 
possible.  It  is  true,  that  a  difference  of  soil  would,  perhaps,  make  a 
difference  in  the  result.  Indeed,  I  think  it  highly  probable  that 
upon  very  stiff  clay  land,  such  as  abound  in  the  Piedmont  country 
and  in  the  Valley,  burying  a  heavy  coat  of  green  vegetation  beneath 
the  surface  might  be  mechanically  beneficial  to  the  soil;  but  upon  the 
light  grey  lands  around  Richmond,  and,  indeed,  all  that  section  east 
of  the  Piedmont  country,  such  a  course  would  prove  detrimental. 
Mr.  Ruffin,  in  a  very  able  Essay  on  the  "  Fea  as  a  Fallow  Crop," 
read  before  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Society  in  1854,  and  published 
in  the  collection  of  his  essays,  takes  precisely  the  same  position.  He 
had  been  an  advocate  of  the  green  fallow  system  until  he  acciden- 
tally discovered  the  advantage  of  permitting  the  crop  to  ripen,  and 
by  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  demonstrated,  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  in  his  section  (Tidewater)  it  was  best  to  allow  the  crop 
to  mature  and  be  killed  down  by  the  frost  before  plowing  it  in.  Like 
Mr.  Ruffin,  I  was  raised  up  to  believe  that  all  crops  should  be  plowed 
under  just  at  the  time  when  they  had  reached  their  greatest  bulk. 
But  after  repeated  experiments,  conducted  under  circumstances  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  of  their  fairness,  I  have  been  convinced,  against 
my  own  opinion,  that  it  is  an  error.  The  reason  given  by  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin (I  am  writing  from  memory)  is,  that  as  nitrogen  is  the  most  val- 
uable part  of  the  pea  as  a  fertilizer,  the  concentration  of  this  in  the 
seeds  in  a  form  that  readily  decays  when  buried  in  the  cold,  damp 
soils  of  autumn,  made  the  action  of  the  pea  more  sure  and  prompt 
than  if  we  had  plowed  it  down  earlier.  While  I  agree  with  him  in 
this,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  is  the  only  reason  (or,  indeed, 
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the  chief  one)  why  the  pea  will  yield  a  larger  amount  of  fertilizing 
material  when  permitted  to  stand  until  mature  than  if  turned  under 
when  in  bloom.  It  is  a  well-known  fact — for  which  the  Doctor  can 
doubtless  give  the  scientific  reason — that  in  dense  shades,  such  as  is 
produced  by  a  heavy  growth  of  peas,  the  land  is  greatly  enriched  by 
some  cause  beyond  the  improvement  drawn  from  the  atmosphere  by 
the  growing  plant.  Indeed,  shade  of  any  kind,  even  from  dead  sub- 
stances, such  as  straw  and  leaves,  will  induce  the  formation  of  (some 
renovating  material  probably)  nitrogen  or  some  of  its  compounds, 
and  rapidly  increase  the  fertility  of  the  land.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  seems  to  me  that  permitting  the  growth  to  accumulate,  and  keep- 
ing the  ground  shaded  from  the  hot  sun  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  early  autumn,  would  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  soil. 

Another  reason  which  suggests  itself  to  me  is  this:  The  pea  and 
clover  plants  in  their  growth  send  down  a  long  tap  root  into  the  sub- 
soil, and  draw  from  depths  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  the  ce- 
reals the  mineral  substances  necessary  for  their  full  development. 
This  mineral  matter  is  brought  up  to  the  surface  and  left  in  the  most 
available  form  by  the  decay  of  these  plants.  So  long  as  the  plant 
continues  to  grow,  it  is  pushing  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
subsoil,  and  drawing  therefrom  material  for  the  growth  and  perfec- 
tion  of  the  succeeding  grain  crop  If,  by  remaining  longer  upon  the 
land,  the  roots  of  these  plants  can  penetrate  even  two  or  three  inches 
deeper  in  the  ground,  they  thereby  lay  under  contribution  an  im- 
mense amount  of  soil  which  otherwise  could  yield  nothing  to  the  crop 
which  is  to  follow.  The  suggestion  of  the  Doctor  that,  by  plowing 
in  the  crop  at  the  time  he  advises,  another  crop  may  be  raised  upon 
the  land  the  same  season  and  treated  in  the  same  way.  is  hardly 
practicable,  as  every  pea  raiser  will  know.  Possibly  it  might  be 
done  on  small,  rich  lots,  but  upon  the  lands  usually  sown  in  peas 
such  a  thing  would  be  practically  impossible  nine  years  out  of  ten, 
and  even  were  it  practicable,  it  is  not  desirable.  The  great  objection 
to  the  pea  crop  is  its  costliness.  Even  at  the  present  prices  of  peas 
and  labor,  an  acre  of  peas  can  scarcely  be  seeded  for  less  than  four 
dollars.  The  ground  for  peas  should  be  broken  early  in  spring  or 
late  in  the  winter,  else  when  the  period  of  seeding  arrives  (about  the 
15th  of  June)  the  land  will  probably  be  so  hard  as  to  render  its  pro- 
per preparation  slow  and  difficult.  These  two  plowings,  with  the  cost 
of  seed  and  getting  them  in,  make  the  crop  cost  the  farmer  at  least 
four  dollars  per  acre.  If  we  add  to  this  another  plowing  and  an- 
other bushel-and-a-half  of  seed,  we  will  find  the  cost  has  exceeded  the 
probable  returns  from  the  crop.  But  by  permitting  the  seed  to  ma- 
ture, and  feeding  the  crop  down  with  fattening  hogs,  we  are  almost 
sure  of  a  return  in  pork  equal  to  actual  outlay  for  the  crop,  and  the 
land,  according  to  my  experience,  will  be  equally  as  much  benefited 
as  if  the  entire  crop  had  been  turned  under.  If  the  hogs  remain 
upon  the  land  while  feeding,  they  will  only  remove  from  the  field  the 
fat  which  they  accumulate,  which,  being  almost  entirely  carbon,  is  of 
no  value  as  a  fertilizer.     The   Doctor  can  tell  us   what  a  hundred 
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pounds  of  fat  pork  is  worth  as  manure.  1  have  always  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  as  many  peas  seeded  as  I  desired,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  seeding  falls  at  a  season  when  team  and  hands  are  very  busy 
with  other  crops.  This  year  I  have  tried  seeding  in  corn,  and  where 
the  corn  was  early  and  not  too  tliick,  I  have  found  it  satisfactory — 
the  vines  now  (Sept.  15th)  covering  the  ground  and  showing  a  good 
many  young  peas.  Another  year  I  shall  plant  my  corn  as  early  as 
possible,  and  make  the  rows  five  instead  of  four  feet  apart,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  in  this  way  the  cost  of  the  crop  will  be  so  much  reduced  as 
to  make  its  production  almost  universal.  The  crop  would  not  be 
chargeable  with  anything  except  the  cost  of  seed  and  sowing,  as  they 
are  gotten  in  by  the  cultivator  at  the  last  working  of  the  corn  Peas 
sown  in  this  way  cannot  be  relied  on  to  mature  for  seed,  and  I  would 
advise  planting  a  few  acres  in  drills  on  well  prepared  land  for  this 
purpose.  I  wish  also  to  add  that  100  pounds  of  superphosphate  will 
double  the  yield  of  grain  and  facilitate  the  ripening  from  one  to  two 
weeks — a  very  important  item  where  the  saving  of  seed  is  an  object. 
In  conclusion,  I  wish  only  to  add,  that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with 
the  Doctor's  editorials  upon  this  and  other  subjects,  and  have  written 
these  few  dissenting  notes  only  for  the  sake  of  bringing  out  the  facts 
as  they  really  are.  Let  other  farmers  who  have  had  practical  expe- 
rience give  us  the  benefit  of  it. 


MORE  GRASS  NEEDED. 


The  folly  of  Tennessee  agriculture,  says  the  Rural  Sun,  is  the  at- 
tempt to  cultivate  too  much  land,  and  lay  down  too  little  to  grass  or 
permanent  pasture.  If  we  take  a  survey  of  those  countries  where 
agriculture  flourishes  to  the  greatest  degree,  we  shall  find  the  greatest 
thrift  and  highest  rents  in  those  which  have  the  largest  amount  of 
permanent  pasturage.  In  France,  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  till- 
able land  is  sown  in  grain,  while  in  England,  only  twenty-five  per 
cent  is  sown.  France  has  twenty-two  per  cent,  in  grass;  England 
fifty  per  cent.  So  great  is  the  improvement  in  the  soil  by  the  su- 
perior management  of  English  farmers,  that  the  yield  of  wheat  to 
each  inhabitant  in  the  two  countries  is  almost  identical.  Every  acre 
in  England  devoted  to  grain  receives  the  manure  from  animals  fed 
off  three  acres  of  grass.  In  France,  the  manure  made  from  each 
acre  of  grass  has  to  be  spread  over  two  and  a  half  acres  of  grain. 
But  the  profit  does  not  stop  with  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The 
marvelous  improvements  in  the  live  stock  of  England  is  due  more  to 
the  superiority  of  her  pastures  than  to  any  amenity  of  climate  or 
situation.  Grass  is  wealth.  The  affairs  of  nature  are  so  ordered 
that  the  greatest  agricultural  prosperity  is  inseparable  from  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grasses,  and  land  rests  in  the  exact  proportion  to  the  at- 
tention which  is  given  to  the  cultivated  grasses.  It  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  to  find  in  England  lands  for  agricultural  purposes  rating 
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at  $1,000  per  acre.  Irrigated  meadows  in  Lombardy  rent  sometimes 
for  $100  per  acre.  One  hundred  acres  of  land  can  be  bought  in 
many  parts  of  Tennessee  for  the  sum  which  is  annually  paid  in  Lom- 
bardy for  the  rent,  of  one  acre.  This  truth  is  suggestive.  Disguise  it 
as  we  may,  grass  is  to  be  our  agricultural  redeemer;  to  it  we  look 
for  a  restoration  of  our  worn-out  fields,  for  the  improvement  of  our 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  stock,  and  for  that  degree  of  leisure  upon 
the  farm,  without  which  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  is  impossible 
among  farmers. 

Many  Tennessee  farmers  seem  to  think  that  the  greater  the  amount 
in  cultivation,  the  larger  the  profits.  Just  the  reverse,  within  limits, 
is  true.  It  is  better  to  enrich  ami  cultivate  ten  acres  of  corn  that 
will  yield  sixty  bushels  per  acre  than  to  cultivate  sixty  acres  that 
will  only  yield  ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  profits  in  one  case  are  very 
great;  in  the  other  there  is  acrual  loss.  How  must  this  be  remedied? 
The  plan  is  easy.  Lay  down  to  permanent  pasture  every  acre  that 
cannot  be  enriched,  and  let  it  lie.  It  will  soon  enrich  itself,  for 
where  land  is  suffered  to  remain  in  grass,  there  are  certain  natural 
forces  that  act  in  its  restoration.  A  dark  brown  soil,  rich  in  vege- 
table matter,  accumulates  and  deepens  in  proportion  to  the  time  the 
land  is  allowed  to  remain  in  grass.  The  roots  of  the  grasses  pene- 
trate the  earth  and  bring  to  the  surface  plant  food  which  was  before 
inaccessible.  It  is  said  that  the  annual  production  of  roots  on  old 
grass  land  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  hay  carried  off. 
The  roots  and  leaves  of  grasses  contain  saline  matters  beneficial  to 
vegetation.  When  grass  is  burned  one-tenth  of  its  weight  in  ashes 
remain?. 

Besides  these  agencies  of  fertility,  there  are  mechanical  agencies 
at  work.  The  grass  roots  let  in  the  rain,  which  washes  down  the  up- 
per clay,  and  leaves  the  vegetable  mould  of  decaying  grass  near  the 
surface.  The  freezes  lift  up  the  soil,  which  mingles  with  the  leaves 
of  the  grasses  and  assists  in  forming  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  Earth 
worms  aid  in  this  work  of  fertilization  in  old  pasture  lands  by  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  little  heaps  of  dung,  with  which  they  top-dress 
the  meadows.  Above  all,  however,  is  the  ameliorating  effects  brought 
about  by  the  shade  of  the  grasses.  Wherever  a  spot  of  land  is  kept 
continually  shaded,  there  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  be  increased. 
One  haa  but  to  look  upon  the  fence  rows,  under  a  pile  of  boards,  on 
the  north  hill  sides,  to  be  assured  of  this  fact.  Shade  is,  by  all  odds, 
the  most  powerful  factor  in  the  restoration  of  worn-out  soils.  Let 
our  farmers  look  to  the  grasses.  They  will  prove  a  friend  indeed. 
They  will  enrich,  while  slovenly  cultivation  will  pauperize  our  lands. 
A  live  patriotism,  a  live,  free  posterity,  or  an  impoverished  soil  will 
sooner  or  later  drive  our  farmers  from  cotton  and  tobacco  into  grass, 
hay,  stock  and  plenty. 


Many  a  youth  has  ruined  himself  by  forgetting  his  identity  and 
trying  to  be  somebody  else. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

REPUDIATION— FRUIT  GROWING. 

BY  ELLIS  P.  HODGSON,  ESQ.,   HENRICO. 

[The  following  paper  is  from  a  gentleman  whom  we  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  farmers  in  Henrico  county.  Some  eight  years  ago.  he  pur- 
chased a  poor  farm  near  this  city,  which  he  has  made  as  good  as  the  best.  He 
has  sold  this  year  2,000  bushels  of  pears,  50  tons  of  hay,  (J00  bushels  of  wheat, 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  truck.  Mr.  H.  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  thinks  if  we  could  settle  our  State  debt  honorably,  that  we  would 
have  a  number  of  good,  substantial  immigrants.  Would  that  we  could  get 
many  thousands  such  as  Mr.  Hodgson. J 

In  compliance  with  your  request  that  I  should  write  an  article  for 
the  October  number  of  your  viluable  paper,  with  the  generous  privi- 
lege to  say  what  I  chose,  I  am  reminded  of  the  inscription  "Ignis 
via  et  nunquam  animus"  (fire  away  and  never  mind),  engraved  upon 
a  cannon  captured  from  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  You 
have  indicated  the  subjects  of  your  preference,  and  if  I  can  so  com- 
pound the  mixture  as  to  benefit  a  single  soul,  beniglited  with  the 
cloud  of  repudiation  on  the  one  hand  or  ignorance  on  the  other,  my 
end  shall  have  been  accomplished.  The  subject  of  readjusting  the 
State  debt  is  at  present  being  agitated  with  more  than  usual  zeal; 
and  the  advocates  of  the  nefarious  scheme  of  wholesale  robbery, 
claim  legions  of  friends  amongst  the  farmers  of  our  State.  This  claim 
is  a  reflection  upon  both  the  sagacity  and  morality  of  our  people  as 
a  class.  I  will  not  concede  that  any  of  us  are  so  ignorant  that  we 
do  not  know  we  have  a  debt,  and  the  purposes — building  railroads 
and  canals — for  which  it  was  principally  contracted  Neither  will 
I  concede  that  oppressive  poverty  has  crushed  out  the  germs  of  our 
morality.  No,  Sir,  we  have  a  debt — honest,  solid.  Can  we  pay  it? 
is  the  only  question.  If  we  can,  we  must.  Policy  and  principle 
combine  in  demanding  this  much  of  us.  But.  Sir,  we  are  told  by 
some  Ave  can't  pay  it.  Who  are  we?  What  are  we?  Can't  pay  it,  in- 
deed. Look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  oh,  repudiator,  and  point  out, 
if  you  can,  a  section  of  the  globe,  of  the  area  of  Virginia  and  West 
Virginia,  so  rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth:  so  favorably  lo- 
cated for  commercial  intercourse  with  more  than  10,000,000  of  our 
own  civilized,  enlightend  people?  Where  will  you  find  a  climate 
more  temperate,  more  congenial  for  the  pursuit  of  man's  pre-decreed 
duty — "labor."  Xo,  Sir,  if  we  are  poor,  bear  in  mind  it  is  as  individ- 
uals. It  is  not  because  our  State  lacks  elements  of  wealth  in  abun- 
dance. We  are  poor.  Why?  because  nine-tenths  of  our  people 
have  three  times  as  much  laud  as  they  can  properly  cultivate  to  ad- 
vantage. We  are  land-poor,  we  have  no  surplus  capital.  Why,  sir, 
in  England,  and  the  north,  money  is  an  indispensable  necessity  in 
the  successful  pursuit  of  agriculture.  It  is  so  everywhere — money 
we  want,  and  must  have,  else  we  must  ever  remain  laggards 
in  the  march  of  progress;  we  can  only  obtain  it  by  selling  off  so  much 
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of  our  Ian. Is  as  we  cannot  profitably  cultivate.  If  you  can't  sell, 
better  give  it  away  than  continue  our  present  ruinous  course.  If 
there  was  less  doleful  croaking  of  general  poverty  on  the  part  of 
owners — less  unfounded  slurs  by  the  press,  at  times,  as  to  our  real 
condition,  and  less  avarice  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  land  agents, 
the  task  of  selling  would  be  much  easier.  I  assert  that  most  of  our 
Yirgir.ia  lands  can  be  made  productive,  and.  all  things  considered, 
are  really  more  valuable  and  desirable,  than  the  newer  lands  of  the 
far  West.  Let  any  man  who  doubts  the  assertion,  take  the  poorest 
ten  acres  of  his  farm,  I  care  not  how  poor,  if  it  has  any  bottom  at 
.;il!.  and  sow  two  bushels  of  peas  per  acre  thereon  in  June,  giving  the 
land  at  the  same  time  one  hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  Lobos  or  some 
other  uuano,  rich  in  ammonia,  and  harrow  peas  and  guano  in  together. 
In  the  fall  plow  down  the  peas  and  sow  with  rye:  next  spring  plow 
rn  the  rye  and  sow  again  with  peas:  the  next  fall  plow  down  the 
peas  an  1  bow  with  wheat:  the  following  summer  get  the  wheat  off  as 
soon  as  possible  and  sow  to  peas  at  once;  keep  this  up,  and  if  .you 
continue  a  repudiator  it  won't  be  because  that  ten  acres  won't  pay 
taxes.  Be  sure  and  use  something  to  get  your  first  crop  of  peas. 
Mr.  Editor,  you  requested  me  to  devote  a  portion  of  my  letter  to  the 
subject  of  fruit.  I  would  say  every  farmshould  have  an  orchard  suffi- 
cient for  family  use.  and  is  very  incomplete  without  one.  I  do  not 
grow  many  apples  ;  the  present  season  we  have  had  at  least  one  hun- 
dred bu-hels  of  various  summer  varieties  to  rot  on  the  ground,  as 
thev  wouid  not  pay  to  gather  and  haul  to  Richmond,  three  miles  dis- 
tant. The  Winesap  does  well  here  and  is  our  latest  and  best  apple. 
Of  pears.  I  would  say.  the  ''Bartlett."  as  an  early  summer  variety, 
is  pre  eminently  the  best,  although  in  some  sections  it  is  very  prone 
to  suffer  from  blight.  The  Clapp's  Favorite  is  an  earlier  variety — 
is  large  and  more  attractive,  but  blights  fearfully  with  us — have  lost 
as  much  as  ten  per  cent,  of  this  kind  in  a  single  season.  The  Duch- 
ess. Howell  and  Winter  Nellis.  ripening  in  the  order  named,  are  all 
splendid  pears  and  hard  to  beat.  The  last  three  we  grow  as  dwarfs 
only.  The  two  first,  Ba"tlett  and  Clapp's.  as  standards  and  dwarfs. 
I  am  not  prejudiced  against  dwarfs:  on  the  contrary,  as  I  told  you, 
I  like  them,  and  as  I  showed  you.  it  would  be  strange  if  I  did  not. 
The  dwarfs  are  far  less  liable  to  injury  from  high  winds  :  are  very 
hardy,  are  far  less  liable  to  blight,  and  bear  better  fruit  thin  stand- 
ards. We  have  both  to  the  extent  of  over  5,000  trees,  including 
many  varieties,  but  the  few  mentioned  are  the  best.  As  to  markets 
in  the  future  I  cannot  say.  There  has  been  an  immense  number  of 
peach  and  pear  trees  planted  since  the  war,  adjacent  to  every  city 
north  and  south,  where  they  would  grow.  This  year,  an  exceptional 
one,  we  have  had  more  fruit  than  we  could  sell  during  August,  the 
<eason  for  Bartletts.  I  should  think  that,  all  over  our  State,  in  the 
vicinity  of  villages  or  manufacturing  establishments,  some  extra  fruit 
might  be  grown  with  pleasure  and  profit.  We  use  a  solution  of 
lime,  sulphur  and  caustic  potash,  which  we  apply  to  the  trunks  of 
our  trees  with  a  small  piece  of  sponge  attached  to  a  stick  of  conve- 
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nicnt  size.  Have  never  had  a  dwarf  tree  to  blow  over  that  I  know 
of.  Our  trees  were  planted  rather  deep,  and  the  orchard  is  in 
rather  a  sheltered  position.  We  have  one  lot  of  dwarfs  that  have 
borne  every  year  in  which  the,  standards  bore.  I  do  not  believe  in 
having  intermediate  crops  in  the  orchard,  especially  after  it  begins 
to  bear.  I  have  tested  the  system  of  culture  and  no  culture  system 
to  my  satisfaction.  We  plow  and  harrow  our  orchard  twice  a 
year — spring  and  fall.  As  to  small  fruits,  for  shipping,  we  still 
grow  the  Wilson  Strawberry,  and  prefer  it  to  all  others.  For 
home  use,  the  "Monarch,"  "Seth  Boyden,"  "Crescent,"  or  "Sharp- 
less,"  are  far  superior.  Of  raspberries,  the  Brandywine  is  the 
best  I  have  yet  fruited;  have  others,  said  to  be  better,  but  it  is  good 
enough. 


AMERICAN  PRODUCTS  ABROAD. 

The  wonderful  increase  in  the  surplus  farm  products  of  the  United 
States,  and  our  consequent  ability  to  export  enormous  totals  of  bread 
and  meat  to  Europe,  is  alarming  the  political  economists,  the  states- 
men and  the  agriculturists  of  the  Old  World.  No  longer  can  it  be 
said  that  the  cost  of  living  is  less  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, than  in  America.  Britain  imported  from  this  country  in  a 
single  year  $50,000,000  of  wheat,  §43,000,000  Indian  corn, 
$34,500,000  bacon  and  hams,  $10,300,000  of  cheese,  $8,300,000 
flour,  $6,800,000  lard,  $3,000,000  pork,  salted,  butter  $2,870,000, 
$2,000,000  fresh  beef,  $1,050,000  refined  sugar,  $1,500,000  peas, 
$1,400,000  canned  and  preserved  meats,  $1,243,000  fruits,  $653,000 
molasses,  besides  oats,  coffee,  barley  and  the  like,  or  a  total  food- 
supply  of  over  §171,000,000  from  our  country  in  one  year. 

Even  in  Ireland,  which  is  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  and  where  the  marked  tendency  of  farming  is  to  pas- 
ture, the  farmers  finding  it  more  profitable  to  breed  and  fatten  oxen, 
sheep  and  pigs  for  the  English  market  than  to  raise  cereals,  yet  even 
there  the  competition  of  American  beef  all  over  Great  Britain  has 
ruined  the  Irish  grazer.  The  Irish  tillage  farmer  is  also  beaten  on 
his  own  ground,  just  as  the  grass  farmer  is  beaten.  As  to  our  sup- 
ply of  cattle,  the  business  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  1870  we  had 
28,000,000  cattle;  no  doubt  next  year's  census  will  show  a  total  of 
35,000,000,  while  the  improvement  in  character,  quality  and  weight 
is  equal  to  at  least  twenty-four  per  cent,  more  in  numbers.  Again, 
better  feeding  produces  earlier  maturity.  Last  year  we  exported 
80,040  head  of  cattle  of  all  kinds,  of  which  nearly  40,000  cheap, 
grass-fed  Texans,  were  shipped  to  Cuba.  This  number  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  possibilities  of  our  agricultural  resources. 

The  eventual  result  of  producing  such  vast  quantities  of  cheap 
food  in  this  country  will  be  to  attract  thousands  of  skilled  workmen 
from  all  parts  of  Europe,  giving  to  the  United  States  front  rank  as 
a  manufacturing  as  well  as  an  agricultural  nation.     Meantime,  Ameri- 
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can  manufacturers  are  crowding  the  products  of  the  skilled  labor  of 
England,  France  and  Germany  in  the  markets  of  the  latter.  Amen- 
can°slate  wares  have  entered'into  active  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  Welsh  and  Irish  slate  quarries.  American  cradles  for 
Irish  babies  and  American  coffins  for  the  Irish  dead  drive  Irish  cabi- 
net-makers to  dispair.  The  French  and  Swiss  watchmaking  interest 
is  almost  on  its  last  legs,  in  consequence  of  the  active  competition 
forced  upon  it  in  every  market  in  the  world  by  our  factory-made 
watches.  American  inventions  and  productions  are  everywhere  en- 
tering, or  preparing  to  enter,  into  competition  with  the  peculiar  pro- 
ductions of  each  country  on  its  own  soil.  The  future  of  this  country 
is  certainly  bright  with  the  prospect  of  abundant  harvest,  remunera- 
tive employment  and  a  general  revival  of  business  interest. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RIVERSIDE  FARM  PAPERS— No.  7. 

BY  CAPT.  F.  GUY,  CHESTERFIELD. 

I  read  Dr.  Ellzey's  two  papers  on  Green  Fallow  Crops,  &c,  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  and  profit,  and  am  glad  to  know  that  he  pro- 
poles  to  continue  to  write  on  these  subjects.  Our  farmers  will  have 
to  depend  more  on  green  fallows  and  animal  manures,  and  less  on  com- 
mercial fertilizers.  Of  the  green  fallows,  I  believe  the  pea  to  be  the 
best.  By  reason  of  the  drought  I  did  not  sow  my  peas  this  year 
until  the  1st  of  August,  and  at  this  writing,  September  18th,  they 
are  from  12  to  18  inches  high.  I  will  plow  them  in  about  the  last  of 
this  month,  lime  and  sow  to  wheat,  and  if  I  do  not  make  25  bushels 
per  acre,  I  shall  be  disappointed. 

Oats.— The  drought  cut  short  about  sixty  acres  of  my  late  sown 
spring  oats  so  much  that  I  did  not  cut  them.  I  grazed  off  20  acres 
with  sheep  and  cattle,  and  as  soon  as  the  balance  was  dead  ripe,  we 
ran  the  two-horse  cultivators  over  them,  then  cross  dragged  with  a 
flexible  harrow,  thus  re-seeding  them,  and  now  we  have  a  fine  stand 
of  winter  oats.  I  had  to  put  the  sheep  on  them  to  prevent  their 
making  too  much  growth  ;  they  are  the  Rust-Proof  kind,  and  stand 
the  winter  as  well  as  any  other  winter  oat,  if  sown  in  time.  I  will 
let  you  hear  from  them  next  spring. 

Timothy. — September  and  October  are  the  best  months,  in  my 
experience,  to  sow  timothy.  Take  good,  rich  clay  soils  or  meadow 
land,  not  too  wet,  prepare  thoroughly  and  drain  well,  then  sow  your 
seed  and  run  a  gleaner  or  light  drag  over  them ;  and  if  wild 
onions,  cress  weeds,  or  any  other  weeds,  trouble  you  in  the 
spring,  mow  them  off  when  in  bloom,  and  you  will  not  be 
troubled  with  them  again.  Timothy  does  best  by  itself,  giving  you 
a  very  good  crop  the  first  year,  and  a  better  one  the  second,  but  don't 
sow  on  poor  land  without  a  heavy  application  of  manure  ;  if  you  do, 
you  will  fail — rich  bottom  lands  are  better. 
3 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

HOW  TO  FARM  A  HUNDRED  ACRES  IX  THE  TIDEWATER 
REGION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

[The  following  M  intensive  "'  sjstem  of  farming  is  by  a  fair  daughter  of  King 
George.] 

We  are  driving  along  a  commanding  ridge,  overlooking  broad  flats 
bounded  by  a  river,  which  furnishes  us  with  all  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  water  ;  beyond  are  cultivated  fields  and  ranges  of  blue 
hills,  crowned  with  white  residences  :  but  we  turn  from  the  fair  land- 
scape to  the  modest  farm-house,  which  we  are  approaching.  It  ia 
separated  from  a  permanant  pasture  of  eight  acres  by  a  •"La-ha" 
fence,  and  the  four  acres  of  land  immediately  around  it  are  occupied 
by  the  orchard  and  garden,  poultry-yard,  barns  and  stables,  and  these 
are  the  only  fences  inside  the  boundaries.  Near  by.  six  acres  are 
devoted  to  lucerne,  and  ten  to  roots  of  different  kinds. 

There  are  eighteen  acres  of  corn,  and  between  the  clear  rows  are 
the  broad  leaves  of  the  pumpkin,  while  the  pea-vines  cling  to  the 
stalks.  Twenty-seven  acres  of  wheat  and  nine  of  winter  oats  have 
been  cut,  and  half  the  field  is  already  green  with  clover  and  or- 
chard grass,  while  the  other  half  has  been  plowed  and  sowed  in  tur- 
nips. These  will  be  dug  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  followed  imme- 
diately by  rye.  Eighteen  acres  of  clover  and  orchard  grass  have 
been  mown,  and  a  flock  of  fifty  sheep  are  folded  on  the  " 
Next  they  will  be  put  on  the  wheat  stubble,  and  then  on  the  turnip 
field.  By  this  time  the  corn  will  be  cut,  and  the  wheat  and  winter 
oats  will  have  taken  its  place:  the  clover  will  again  afford  good  pas- 
ture, and  then  the  wheat  and  oats  will  be  grazed.  But  the  sheep 
are  not  dependent  on  these  alone,  for  peas,  turnips,  lucerne,  or  hay 
are  fed  to  them  daily.  In  this  favored  climate  of  the  apricot  and 
the  fig.  where  the  winter  generally  begins  about  Christmas,  and  the 
plow  is  again  at  work  in  February,  they  need  little  shelter,  and  they 
may  be  folded  on  the  rye  and  the  ten  acres,  allotted  during  the  past 
year  to  roots,  until  these  are  prepared  for  corn.  Then  the  pasture 
must  hold  them  for  a  few  weeks,  until  the  hay  is  stacked. 

This  is  heavy  cropping,  but  no  soil  is  ever  idle,  and  if  not  sown 
with  good  seed,  will  produce  only  weeds:  and  on  this  farm  no  crop 
is  attempted  without  appropriate  fertilization.  Every  acre  of  wheat 
has  three  hundred  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano,  followed  in  the  spring 
by  a  top-dressing  of  ashes  and  salt.  Plaster  is  sown  with  the  clover : 
bone  dust  is  applied  to  the  turnips  :  ashes  to  the  other  roots :  lime 
is  used  for  the  peas,  and  all  the  year  round  the  barn-yard  and  com- 
post heap  are  preparing  for  the  corn  crop — for  thirty  head  of  cat- 
tle are  fed  in  their  stalls,  eight  horses  are  sheltered  in  the  stable,  and 
half  a  dozen  Logs  are  fattening  in  the  orchard. 

Here  is  the  regular  rotation :  corn,  wheat  and  oats,  turnips,  rye. 
corn  again,  wheat,  clover.  In  the  ten  acre  "cut"  the  roots  are  fol- 
lowed by  corn,  wheat  and  clover,  and  the  roots  are  transferred  to 
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each  field  respectively.     These  are  potatoes,  sugar-beets  and  mangold 
wurtzel. 

At  first,  the  wheat  will  yield  30  bushels  per  acre,  the  corn  50, 
oats  40,  and  hay  two  tons,  with  an  increasingly  upward  tendency  ; 
and  should  the  wheat  fail,  there  are  the  beef,  mutton  and  wool  to 
fall  back  on.  The  sheep  are  sold  off  as  fast  as  they  exceed  the  num- 
ber of  fifty  (32  old  and  18  young),  and  if  there  is  more  provender 
than  the  cattle  can  consume,  more  are  bought  and  sold  again  in  the 
spring.  And  the  chief  rules  are :  "No  debts,  no  waste,  and  no 
weeds.' 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

SOME  INQUIRIES. 

BY  "FARMER,"   HENRICO. 

Can  the  statement  of  Prof.  Xesbit,  as  quoted  in  "Note  by  the 
Editor,"  page  343,  May  number,  be  true?  A  piece  of  clover  had 
been  cut  once.  Half  the  second  crop  was  fed  off;  the  other  half, 
after  being  suffered  to  grow,  was  cut  off.  The  roots  were  dug.  care- 
fully cleaned  and  weighed.  On  the  first,  which  was  fed  off,  the  roots 
weighed  3.5)0  lbs.  On  the  other,  7,500  lbs.  to.  the  acre.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, that  this  was  a  full  crop  of  clover,  well  matured.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  feeding  off  was  done  by  sheep,  as  they  are  much  fed 
in  this  way  :n  England,  and  as  the  ProfessDr  afterwards  speaks  of  the 
advantages  of  the  treading  of  the  feet  of  sheep  on  light  lands.  Does 
the  sheep  in  grazing  clover,  eat  the  root  out  of  the  ground?  Is  it  not 
generally  supposed  that  the  droppings  of  sheep  almost  compensate  for 
the  vegetable  matter  removed  from  the  ground?  Great  improvement 
is  believed  to  result  to  the  lands  in  England,  by  the  feeding  off,  by 
sheep,  of  the  turnip  crop.  It  will  be  remembered  the  Professor 
stated  that  the  wheat  crop  was  better  on  that  portion  of  land  where 
the  clover  was  cut  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Payne,  in  the  same  number  of  the  "Planter"  in  a  very  in- 
teresting article,  says  the  result  of  his  "experience  is  that  clover, 
rye,  oats,  peas  and  buckwheat,  if  permitted  to  mature  and  be  fed 
down  upon  the  ground  by  hogs,  and  then  the  straw  and  manure  all 
plowed  in  together,  give  better  results  in  the  succeeding  crops,  than 
if  the  whole  crop  had  been  plowed  in  when  green;"  and  gives  an 
experiment  with  rye,  where  one-half  the  field  was  plowed  in  just 
as  it  was  coming  into  bloom,  and  the  remainder  left  until  mature, 
and  then  fed  off  by  hogs,  and  the  land  plowed  late  in  August.  The 
next  spring  the  whole  was  planted  in  corn.  The  difference  in  favor 
of  the  half  where  the  rye  was  fed  off  by  the  hogs  was  so  apparent 
from  time  of  first  plowing,  to  the  gathering,  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  every  one.  He  cites  other  instances,  where  the  results  went  to 
establish  the  same  point.  And  here  let  us  make  an  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Payne,  viz.:  what  he  means  by  "good,  honest  phosphate?"     Will  he 
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specify,  and  tell  us  where  it  can  be  gotten?  for  we  are  really  anxious 
to  ki  icre  to  obtain   a  good  phosphate  at  a  fair  price.     In  one 

part  of  his  article,  he  advises  us  to  apply  (with  other  things)  three 
hundred  pounds  of  bone.  Does  he  use  the  flour  of  bone,  or  the 
coarser  preparation  ? 

Another  question — on  page  3G6,  will  be  found  a  table  of  "the  com- 
parative value  of  foods.'"  By  what  process  was  this  result  arrived 
at.  and  who  is  the  author?  If  it  is  the  result  of  actual  experiment, 
or  a  close,  accurate  computation  of  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent article  old  be  valuable  to  the  farmer.  The  elements 
which  timothy,  corn  and  wheat,  for  instance,  give  to  the  system  of 
an  animal,  differ  very  considerably,  and  does  not  this  present  an  ob- 
stacle hard  to  surmount,  in  determining  their  relative  nutritive  value? 
An  animal  will  not,  if  hard  worked,  thrive  well  with  a  large  quantity 
of  timothy,  or  a  large  quantity  of  corn  alone,  but  combine  the  two, 
and  the  result  will  be  very  satisfactory,  proving  that  these  articles 
furnish  different  elements  in  nutrition,  if  we  did  not  know  this  other- 
wise, and  showing  the  difficulty  of  computing  their  relative  nutritive 
value. 

[For  the  Sonthern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WHEAT.  FERTILIZERS  AND  GRASSES. 

Pardon  me  for  delay  in  answering  your  inquiries.  1st.  I  sowed 
last  fall  three  varieties  of  wheat — Fultz,  Lancaster  and  German 
Amber.  The  wheat  is  still  in  the  chaff,  stowed  in  the  barns,  conse- 
quently cannot  know  the  yield,  but  am  of  opinion  that  the  Fultz  will 
yield  the  best  The  crop  will  probably  yield  ten  for  one  sown.  The 
:arougho  ::ion  was  less  than  an  average,     -d.  I 

aim  t  j  sow  three  pecks  of  small  grain  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  from  one 
to  one  and  a  quarter  bushels  of  large — being  according  to  fertility, 
texture.  &e.,  of  the  soil — of  course  sowing  it  thicker  on  the  poorest 
land.  3d.  I  have  obtained  better  results  from  flour  of  raw  bone  and 
the  best  guanape  mixed  together,  adding  a  little  plaster,  than  from  any 
purchased  fertilizer;  it  is  a  permanent  improver  of  the  land,  sus- 
tains the  wheat  to  maturity,  and  helps  the  following  grass  crop.  4th. 
I  sow  timothy  in  the  fall:  orchard  grass  and  red  top  in  the  spring. 
After  trying  aim  -  pattern  of  harrow  made  for  the  purpose  of 

harrowing  them  in  on  wheat,  including  one  of  my  own  pattern,  I 
find  the  thorn  bush  or  wild  plum  bush  better  than  any  harrow. 
By  advice  of  a  Dutchman,  I  sow  them  in  the  sign  Cancer,  or  Crab, 
in  September  and  March. 

Lt  mm  '    ..Via,  B.  F.  Yaughax. 


John  W.  Tuggle  wants  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  wire-grass. 

Tell  him  to  plow  his  land  close  and   deep  about  first  of  June,  and 

die  10th  sow  one-and-a-half  bushels  of  peas,  and  turn  them 

in  about  the  first  of  September,  and  on  or  about  the  first  of  October 

sow  one  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre.  W.  D. 
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BEES  IN  THE  SHENANDOAH  VALLEY. 

The  following  correspondence  between  Messrs.  "Washburn,  of  Shi- 
octon,  Wis.,  and  Jordan,  of  Jordan's  Springs,  Va.,  fully  explains 
itself: 

Me.  E.  C.  Johdax,  Stephenson's  Depot,  Va. 

I  have  been  favored,  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Newman,  of  the  American  Bee 
Journal,  with  your  address,  and  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you 
for  information:  1.  Is  the  Shenandoah  A^alley  a  good  place  for 
bee-keeping?  2.  Are  there  plenty  of  honey  plants?  3.  Is  the 
quality  of  honey  good.  4.  Is  a  mountain  location  preferable  to  one 
in  the  Valley?  5.  Can  bees  be  safely  wintered  on  summer  stands 
without  protection?  6.  What  is  the  general  market  price  of  honey  ? 
7.  la  the  demand  good?  8.  What  are  the  shipping  facilities?  9. 
Are  there  many  persons  engaged  in  the  business?  10.  About  what 
time  does  the  honey  season  begin  and  how  long  does  it  last?  11. 
Can  bees  be  bought  there  in  the  old  box  hive?  12.  If  so,  at  about 
what  price  can  they  be  had.  F.  H.  Washburn. 

Stephenson's  Depot,  Va.,  May  22,  1879. 

1.  Yes.  No  better  honey  on  earth  is  made  than  here.  2.  Yes. 
Fruit  blossoms,  clovers,  buckwheat,  bluethistle  and  hundreds  of  other 
things.  3.  Yes.  None  better.  4.  No.  Not  by  any  means,  b. 
Yes.  There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  this.  6.  No  regular  or  fixed 
prices.  Hundreds  of  persons  around  Winchester  and  all  other  places 
in  the  Valley,  who  do  not  make  bee-keeping  a  specialty,  take  much 
honey  to  market  and  sell  it  for  almost  any  price.  Last  season  it  sold 
in  Winchester  as  low  as  8  to  10c.  My  honey  has  a  great  reputation 
and  I  sold  it  for  25,  20  and  15c;  I  have  peculiar  advantages.  7. 
Yes.  Much  is  shipped  to  the  large  cities.  8.  Good  expresses  go  in 
all  directions.  9.  Yes.  But  very  few  know  anything  about  bees  or 
beekeeping;  many  are  tired  of  them.  10.  In  April,  and  lasts  some- 
times till  late  in  November,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  11. 
Yes.  Hundreds  of  them.  12.  From  $2  to  $3.  Flimsy  pretexts  for 
Langstroth  hives  sell  for  from  §3  to  $6;  §7  or  §8  when  long  credits 
are  given.  E.  C.  Jordan. 

We  clip  the  following  notice  of  the  excursion  to  Washington  City 
a  few  weeks  since,  from  the  Staunton  Vindicator.  On  returning  a 
number  of  the  excursionists  made  a  pleasant  trip  to  Jordan's  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  of  which  the   Vindicator  says: 

*'A  ride  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Stephenson's,  in  one  of  Mr. 
Jordan's  comfortable  omnibuses,  on  an  excellent  road,  brings  the  visi- 
tors to  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  quiet  summer  retreats  in  the 
mountain,  long  famed  for  the  efficiency  of  its  waters,  excellence  of 
its  bill  of  fare,  and  the  courtesy  of  its  proprietor. 

"There  is  an  'annex'  to  this  establishment  of  which  no  other  water- 
ing place  in  the  State  can  boast.  This  is  the  Bee  Cottage  Apiary, 
of  which  the  Spring's  proprietor,  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan,  is  the  presiding 
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genius.  He  seems  to  be  as  much  at  home  among  his  hundred  bee 
hives  and  million  bees,  as  his  cook  in  his  kitchen.  The  yield  is  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  after  supplying  the  hotel  table  with 
an  abundance  of  the  amber  sweet,  a  large  quantity  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  neighboring  cities.  Taking  the  honey  is  an  interesting 
process,  and  is  executed  in  a  judicious  manner  by  the  bee  robbers 
who.  protected  by  wire  hats  and  long  cloth  capes,  pass  among  the 
hives,  rapidly  lifting  the  box  covers  of  the  smaller  glass  cases,  sev- 
eral being  under  one  cover,  when  from  the  weight  and  appearance 
the  full  cases  are  readily  selected  and  set  aside,  and  the  remaining 
ones  left  to  the  further  attention  of  the  little  'manufacturers.'  In  a 
short  time  several  hundred  pounds  of  the  sweetest,  richest  and  whit- 
est honey  was  transferred  from  the  hive  to  the  adjacent  store-room. 
The  outraged  bees,  meanwhile,  making  frantic  but  harmless  attacks 
upon  their  mailed  despoilers,  or  crawling  despondingly  over  the  wreck 
of  their  wealth,  were  driven  off  by  smoke  injected  by  a  hand  bellows, 
and,  as  in  remembrance  of .;  the  "spilt  milk'  proverb,  returned  to  their 
labors.      'How  doth  the  little  busv  bee  ?'  " 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

CUMBERLAND  TRIUMPH  STRAWBERRY. 

BY    D.    R.    PRICE,    ESQ.,    CHESTEREIELD. 

Agreeable  to  promise,  I  send  you  an  account  of  the  merits  of  the 
Cumberland  Triumph  Strawberry.  It  originated  in  Cumberland 
county,  Va.,  and  was  sent  out  at  two  dollars  per  dozen  plants  four 
years  ago.  I  make  it  a  point  to  test  all  the  new  varieties  of  straw- 
berries of  any  merit,  and  as  the  patch  had  been  visited  by  the  editor 
of  the  Country  G-entleman.  who  pronounced  it  the  most  uniformly 
large  berry  he  had  ever  seen,  also  very  productive,  of  good  flavor, 
shape  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  color,  I  concluded  to  give  it  a 
trial,  and  after  a  trial  of  three  years  by  the  side  of  other  approved 
varieties,  I  pronounce  it  the  best  variety  now  in  cultivation  of  all 
the  new  varieties  that  I  have  tested.  I  have  not  offered  a  single 
plant  for  sale,  as  I  did  not  consider  any  as  good  as  the  old  standard, 
Wilson's  Albany.  But,  after  a  trial  of  two  years,  having  some  plants 
to  spare  last  fall,  I  sold  about  thirty  thousand  plants  to  parties  who 
saw  the  berries  growing  in  my  patch,  and  all  are  well  pleased 
with  them.  I  will  close  by  giving  an  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Country  Gentleman  of  July  24th.  1S79,  among  "the  newer  varieties 
of  strawberries,  by  W.  B.  B.,"  of  the  firm  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
the  leading  nursery  in  the  United  States: 

"Cumberland  Triumph  is  one  of  the  newer  varieties,  which,  with 
us,  has  proved  a  real  acquisition.  The  fruit  is  large,  regular,  very 
uniform  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  red  color;  unquestionably  one  of 
the  handsomest  berries  known.  In  quality,  it  is  good;  plant  vigor- 
ous and  productive." 
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WAGES  ON  FARMS. 

A    REPORT    BY   THE    UNITED    STATES    AGRICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT    ON 

THIS   SUBJECT. 

An  interesting  chapter  in  the  forthcoming  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Agriculture,  will  be  that  relating  to  the  agricultural  labor 
question.  The  Department  has  been  gathering  information  in  every 
county  in  the  Union,  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  farm 
laborers  and  the  average  cost  of  living. 

The  returns  disclose  the  fact,  that  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union 
(with  the  exception  of  Minnesota,  California,  Colorado.  Oregon.  New 
Mexico  and  Washington  Territoi-y).  the  average  monthly  rate  of  pay 
for  farm  laborers  declined  during  the  year  ending  last  April,  from 
3  to  15  per  cent.  At  the  same  time,  the  expense  of  living  in  the 
majoritv  of  States  declined  in  equal  or  greater  proportion,  so  that 
the  relative' condition  of  the  laborer  really  improved  during  the  year. 

The  average  rate  of  pay  in  New  England  for  farm  laborers  on 
yearly  engagements,  without  board,  averages  $20.31  per  month, 
against  822.60  at  the  beginning  of  the  year — a  decline  of  10  per  ct. 
The  average  cost  of  living  has  fallen  from  $9.13  to  $8.02  per  month — 
a  decline  of  more  than  13  per  cent.  In  the  Middle  States,  the  con- 
ditions were  reversed;  the  ruling  monthly  pay  of  the  farm  laborer 
being  $19.60 — a  decline  of  7  per  cent. — while  the  average  cost  of 
living  had  declined  only  4  per  cent.  In  New  York  alone  farm  la- 
borers receive  8f  per  cent,  less  than  they  did  a  year  earlier,  and  pay 
10  per  cent,  less  for  their  living.  The  South  Atlantic  States  reduced 
labor  15  per  cent,  aud  subsistence  16  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Gulf  States 
labor  fell  5  per  cent,  and  subsistence  only  3  per  cent. ;  the  average 
pay  in  the  former  being  811.19,  and  in  the  latter  $14.80  per  month. 
In  the  nine  Island  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  the  monthly  pay 
varies  from  $15.50  per  month  south  of  the  Ohio,  to  §20.90  in  the 
north — the  rate  of  decline  in  wages  being  a  fraction  less  than  that  of 
the  cost  of  living;  while  in  the  six  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
the  present  average  pay  for  farm  labor  is  23.81  per  month — a  slight 
increase  over  that  of  a  year  earlier — and  the  price  of  subsistence 
falls  off  about  2  per  cent. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  extension  of  mining  operations.  In  this  region  a  large 
number  of  artizans  have  appropriated  public  lands,  and  seek  to  pay 
for  their  claims  by  working  a  part  of  their  time  at  their  trades. 
Quite  a  number  of  farm  laborers  have  done  likewise,  and  they  work 
part  of  the  time  for  wages  on  the  farms  of  others.  The  large  im- 
migration has  enlarged  the  stock  of  labor,  but  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
somewhat  inefficient  in  character.  All  who  desire  work  can  get  it. 
No  surplus  is  reported  from  any  county  in  Colorado.  In  the  two 
Pacific  States,  the  average  monthly  pay  of  farm  laborers  is  838-22, 
against  836.62  one  year  ealier — an  increase  of  4J  per  cent. — while 
the  cost  of  living  has  increased  fully  18  per  cent.     In  New  Mexico, 
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Dakota  and  Washington  Territories  there  is  a  demand  for  skilled 
and  unskilled  American  labor  at  remunerative  wages.  In  Utah  la- 
borers receive  $28.87  per  month — a  decline  of  7  per  cent,  during 
the  year — and  a  surplus  of  labor  is  reported. 

In  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  there  seems  to  be  a  sur- 
plus of  labor  in  certain  localities  and  a  deficiency  in  others,  which 
should  render  the  average  demand  about  equal  to  the  supply.  The 
general  rate  of  pay  for  skilled  labor — shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  car- 
penters, etc. — is  slowly  rising,  and  is  believed  to  mark  the  return  of 
better  times  for  the  farm  laborers. 

A  statement  of  the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  agricultural  la- 
bor in  several  countries  in  Europe  will  be  of  interest  as  affording  a 
basis  of  comparison  between  the  condition  of  the  American  and  the 
European  farm  laborer.  From  the  tables  prepared  for  the  report  of 
Secretary  Evarts  upon  this  subject,  the  following  information  is 
gathered,  the  figures  refering  to  the  year  1878:  Agricultural  labo- 
rers in  England  receive,  without  board  or  lodging,  an  average  per 
month  of  $15.60;  in  Ireland.  $14.73 :  in  Scotland,  $19.42;  in  Nor- 
mandv,  812.44:  in  Italy,  $15.19;  in  Spain.  $14. 95:  in  France, 
$13.65. 


SHOEING  OF  HORSES. 

BY  M.  P.  B.,  TODD  COUXTY,  KY. 

Much  is  being  written  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  present 
day.  as  to  the  expediency  of  shoeing  horses.  Wise  men  differ  upon 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  conse- 
quently, it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  would  be  a  unit  upon 
such  minor  points  as  the  shoeing  of  horses.  The  force  of  habit  and 
early  prejudices  has  much  to  do  with  our  actions  through  life  and 
are  with  difficulty  eradicated.  Many  of  us  would  be  much  wiser 
and  wealthier  if  we  would  look  around  and  see  how  others  are  doing — 
take  a  few  good  agricultural  papers,  accept  the  improved  implements 
of  farming  and  mode  of  culture  as  therein  given,  by  the  more  ex- 
perienced. We  do  not  claim  to  have  better  farming  implements  nor 
a  more  systematic  mode  of  culture  than  others,  but  we  know  we  have 
often  been  greatly  blessed  by  reading  the  modus  operandi  of  others. 

I  have  been  toiling  on  a  farm  for  about  sixteen  years.  Tne  first 
few  years  I  made  a  practice  of  spending  from  twenty  to  fifty  dollars 
per  year  shoeing  and  removing  shoes,  etc.,  on  horses  and  mules — be- 
cause my  father  did,  I  presume.  It  was  communicated  to  me  in 
some  way,  orally  or  writtenly — do  not  now  remember — that  this  was 
a  useless  expenditure,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  and  do  away 
with,  as  far  as  possible,  the  expense  of  shoeing.  Since  1866,  I  have 
been  working  regularly  from  eight  to  twelve  mules  upon  my  farm, 
kept  from  three  to  four  horses  for  the  saddle  and  harness,  and  not 
one  shoe  has  been  upon  their  feet  from  that  date  to  this — a  period 
of  thirteen  years.     I  find  they  do  as  well,  keep  as  fat.  do  as  much 
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work,  are  as  free  of  lameness  and  sore  feet  as  when  they  were  kept 
constantly  shod,  and  that  they  are  less  liable  to  break  and  bruise 
each  other's  limbs,  and  not  so  fond  of  pawing  down  stalls,  doors, 
gates,  etc.,  crippling  hogs,  sheep  and  £oats  that  come  in  reach  of 
their  feet.  I  would  not  have  them  shod  now  if  it  was  done  gratuit- 
ously. I  think  the  necessity  of  shoeing  horses  and  mules  depends 
altogether  upon  the  locality  and  work  the  animals  are  used  for,  etc. 
If  kept  constantly  at  service  upon  'pikes  and  rocky  roads,  shoes  may 
be  a  necessity:  but  upon  the  farm  and  country  roads  I  have  found 
no  necessity  for  shoeing  when  the  animals  are  accustomed  to  service 
without  shoes  from  the  time  they  are  foaled. 


Keeping  Vermis  out  of  Poultry-houses. — When  I  moved  to 
this  country,  nine  years  since,  an  old  gentleman  told  me  k'if  I  would 
use  sassafras  for  nest  boards  and  roost  poles,  I  would  have  no  ver- 
min."'    I  took  his  advice,  and,  to  this  day,  have  had  no  vermin. 

King  George  Co..  Va.  F.  W.  Coxxor. 


itomc  ^Department 


CHURN  SLOWLY. 


A  little  maid  in  the  morning  sun. 

Stood  merrily  singing  and  churning — 
"Oh.  how  I  wish  this  butter  was  done. 

Then  off  to  the  fields  I'd  be  turning!" 
So  she  hurried  the  dasher  up  and  down 
Till  the  farmer  called,  with  a  half-made  frown, 
"Churn  slowly !" 

"Don't  ply  the  dasher  so  fast,  my  dear. 
It's  not  so  good  for  the  butter, 
And  will  make  your  arms  ache.  too.  I  fear, 

And  put  you  all  in  a  Sutter — 
For  this  is  a  rule,  wherever  we  turn. 
Don't  be  in  haste  whenever  you  churn — 
Churn  slowly!" 

"If  you'd  see  your  butter  come  nice  and  sweet 

Don't  churn  with  a  nervous  jerking, 
But  ply  the  dasher  slowly  and  neat — 

You'll  hardly  know  that  you're  working; 
And  when  the  butter  has  come,  you'll  say, 
Yes,  this  is  surely  the  very  best  way" — 

Churn  slowly  !" 

Now.  little  folks,  do  you  think  that  you 

A  lesson  can  find  in  butter  ? 
Don't  be  in  a  haste,  whatever  you  do, 

Or  get  yourself  in  a  flutter  : 
And  while  you  stand  at  life's  great  churn. 
Let  the  farmer's  words  to  you  return. 

"Churn  slowly!" 

— Exchange. 
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"CATCH-UP  WORK." 

BY  ELEANOR  KIRK. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  was  called  by  all  who  knew  her  a  model  housekeeper.  Mrs. 
Ferguson  protested  against  what  she  was  pleased  to  called  so  much  indiscrimi- 
nate praise,  but  modestly  granted  her  great  efforts  in  this  direction. 

"  Whatever  I  have  accomplished  in  the  business  of  house- keeping,"  she  said, 
"has  been  done  by  improving  every  moment  of  my  time.  For  the  waiting  or 
spare  moments,  for  the  hours  I  give  to  my  friends  when  they  call,  I  always  have 
some  'catch  up  work.'  In  my  basket  here  are  two  kinds  of  crocheting" — Mrs- 
Ferguson  was  then  knitting  as  fast  as  her  fingers  could  fly — "  some  embroidery, 
and  a  quantity  of  Hamburg  to  point.  There  is  work  cut  out  in  that  other  basket 
all  ready  for  the  needle,  and  over  there  is  some  mending.  When  waiting,  or 
entertaining  my  friends,  I  select  either  piece  of  work  I  happen  to  feel  most  like 
doing  at  the  time.  In  this  way  they  all  grow,  and  almost  before  I  know  it  I  have 
finished  an  incredible  amount  of  sewing  and  knitting.  Why.  the  time  folks  waste 
with  company  is  something  terrible  to  me.  If  women  only  would  have  their 
work  arranged  so  they  could  catch  it  up  at  any  time,  they  wouldn't  be  so  behind- 
hand as  most  of 'm  confess  they  are." 

Mrs.  Ferguson  stooped  a  little,  her  chest  seemed  hollow  and  contracted,  and 
she  had  a  slight  cough.  But  these  were  trifles,  not  worth  a  moment's  serious 
thought.  Mrs.  Ferguson  had  to  do  half  of  her  housework,  because  she  could 
never  find  a  capable  servant;  and  then  it  cost  so  much  to  have  a  seamstress,  and 
seamstresses  were  generally  so  slow  and  incompetent,  that  she  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  do  her  own  family  sewing  than  be  bothered  with  one. 

"You  must  be  very  tired  by  night,"  we  ventured  to  remark,  somewhat  doubt- 
ful of  how  this  little  feeler  would  be  received. 

"Oh!  tired  is  no  word  for  it,"  she  answered.  "  Sometimes  I  am  so  exhausted 
that  I  can't  sleep  to  save  my  life." 

After  this  we  ventured  to  suppose  that  a  lady  took  a  nap  in  the  daytime. 

"No,  indeed!"  she  answered,  with  a  slight  show  of  irritability.  "What 
would  become  of  my  family  if  I  should  fritter  my  time  away  in  that  fashion?  I 
should  like  to  know." 

In  and  out  went  the  glittering  needles  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  poetic 
under  other  circumstances ;  but  there  was  too  much  thrift  and  hurry  here;  too 
much  scrabbling — if  we  may  use  the  old  Yankee  word — for  completion.  It  was 
painful  to  note  the  color  rush  to  her  cheeks,  and  die  out  again  as  quickly.  We 
thought  of  a  famous  London  physician  who  had  been  called  to  a  friend — a  well 
known  Massachusetts  lady.  The  patient  felt  better,  and  was  sitting  up  in  bed 
knitting  when  the  doctor  was  announced. 

"  I  see  you  work  with  four  spades  instead  of  one,  madam,"  the  gentleman  re- 
marked as  he  took  a  seat  by  the  bed. 

The  patient  looked  puzzled  and  confused,  and  confessed  that  she  didn't  un- 
derstand. 

"A  professional  grave-digger,"  replied  the  physician,  "  will  make  a  very  good 
and  serviceable  grave  with  one  spade  ;  but  when  a  woman  starts  to  dig  her  own 
grave,  she  soon  finds  one  insufficient." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  you  consider  knUting  detrimental  ?  "  inquired  the  patient 
in  unfeigned  astonishment. 

"  That  depends,"  said  the  doctor.  "  I  consider  that  when  a  lady  is  ill  enough 
to  require  the  services  of  a  physician,  she  is  certainly  unfit  for  such  work.     I  also 
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consider  both  knitting  and  crocheting,  when  carried  to  any  considerable  extent, 
exceedingly  detrimental.  A  person  with  weak  lungs  should  never  knit.  The 
action  on  the  chest  is  harmful  to  the  last  degree  ;  and  the  nerve  strain  with  fast 
and  industrious  knitters  is  something  impossible  to  exaggerate.  If  a  lady  will 
sit  perfectly  erect  and  knit  moderately,  provided  she  is  well  and  has  fair  lungs» 
there  is.  of  course,  no  danger/' 

Oh  !  for  courage  t  o  say  all  this  to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  whose  hands  were  trembling, 
and  whose  nerves  were  strung  to  the  last  pitch,  not  only  with  the  work  she  held 
in  her  hands,  but  with  the  accumulated  piles  in  her  different  baskets.  But  it 
would  have  been  to  no  purpose.  Mrs.  Ferguson  had  very  little  respect  for  opin- 
ions that  differed  from  her  own,  and  then  the  mighty  must  was  all  powerful  in« 
her  case.  To  shirk  this  work  would  have  been  impossible  :  to  have  found  other 
hands  to  labor  with  the  same  skill  and  efficiency,  equally  so.  After  all,  what 
was  Mrs.  Ferguson  to  do  but  to  go  on  digging  her  own  grave  with  those  thin, 
eager  fingers  that  trembled,  but  never  faltered,  in  the  performance  of  what  she 
considered  her  duty  ?  How  rarely  the  happy  medium  between  idleness  and  con  • 
stant  occupation  is  reached  by  our  American  women!  The  effects  of  no  work 
are  probably  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  effects  of  overwork  ;  for  that  "  Satan 
will  find  some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,"  has  been  strikingly  accom- 
plished ever  since  the  world  began.  Why  cannot  the  workers  of  the  world  un- 
derstand the  amount  of  material  on  hand,  and  come  to  some  kind  of  an  estimate 
of  how  long  it  will  last?  Dr.  Abernethy  advised  his  friends  and  patients  to  take 
an  accurate  account  of  physical  stock  every  four  weeks,  and  then  to  continue  or 
hold  up  according  to  results;  but  how  surely  and  utterly  most  of  us  ignore  the 
strain  on  our  nerves,  going  on  from  day  to  day  in  the  same  old  treadmill,  work- 
ing when  we  ought  to  sleep,  and  driving  away  at  our  "  catch-up  work  "  when  our 
hands  should  lie  idle  in  our  laps.  We  all  of  us  know  many  Mrs.  Fergusons  with 
their  plethoric  baskets  and  constant  occupation,  and  how  often  do  we  find  such 
workers  well  and  cheerful,  with  a  reserve  force  of  strength  equal  to  any  demand 
on  it?  Are  they  not  nervous,  apprehensive,  worried  and  anxious  over  trifles, 
with  very  little  faith  in  the  present,  and  none  in  the  future? 

Taking  luncheon,  one  day,  with  one  of  these  unintermittent  workers,  the  ser- 
vant accidentally  let  fall  and  broke  a  very  delicate  and  expensive  cut  glass  spoon- 
holder.  The  lady  of  the  house  was  a  well-bred,  cultured  woman,  but  her  nerves 
were  in  so  demoralized  a  condition  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  retain  any- 
thing like  a  respectable  equanimity  of  manner.  Her  face  flushed  painfully,  her 
hand  trembled  so  she  was  unable  to  pour  the  tea,  and  she  finally  burst  into  a  per- 
fect tempest  of  tears. 

"I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with  me,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
command  her  voice  sufficiently  to  speak.  "  The  spoon-holder  is  easily  replaced, 
and,  of  course,  you  know  I  am  not  silly  enough  to  cry  over  a  little  thing  like 
that,  but  I  couldn't  help  it  to  save  my  life." 

Of  course  not  ;  but  what  was  the  use  to  talk,  especially  as  after  the  meal  was 
ended  she  informed  us  that  she  would  run  up  to  her  room,  and  get  some  "  catch- 
up work,"  for  she  never  enjoyed  herself  without  something  in  her  hands  to  do. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  her?"  we  inquired  once  of  our  family  physician, 
who  announced  the  death  of  one  of  his  patients. 

"  Well,  as  near  as  I  can  judge,"  he  answered,  "  she  died  of  '  catch-up  work.' 
She  was  a  lady  who  thought  it  wicked  to  fold  her  hands.  Like  the  most  of  you," 
he  went  on,  "she  had  no  idea  that  there  was  the  slightest  connection  between 
her  brain  and  her  fingers,  and  thought  that  her  hands  acted  independently  of 
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nerves  and  muscles.  So  sue  counted  with  her  fingers — of  course  ber  brain  bad 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  all  the  perplexing  and  intricate  stitches — made 
loops  with  her  fingers,  and  crocheted  and  tucked,  and  embroidered  all  her  chil- 
dren's clothes  with  her  fingers,  and  died  because  she  had  used  up  all  her  vitality 
with  her  fingers.     I  warned  ber  of  this  result,  but  she  only  laughed  at  me." 

There  are  times  in  all  of  our  lives  when  we  are  obliged  to  overdo — in  cases  of 
protracted  sickness,  and  in  the  emergencies  that  arise  in  almost  every  family ; 
but  what  help  has  the  woman  to  give  in  such  cases  when  there  is  no  reserve  force 
to  fall  back  upon?  Let  us  fold  our  hands  at  odd  times,  and  resolutely  turn  away 
from  the  "catch-up  work,"  which  is  neither  rest  nor  amusement,  but  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  hard  work  of  the  day. — Zion's  Herald. 

THE  WIFE'S  SECRET. 

"I  will  tell  you  the  secret  of  our  happy  married  life,"  said  a  gentleman  of 
threescore  and  ten.  "We  have  been  married  forty  years ;  my  bride  was  the 
belle  of  New  York  when  I  married  her,  and  though  I  love  her  for  herself,  still  a 
beautiful  flower  is  all  the  lovelier  poised  in  an  exquisite  vase.  My  wife  knew 
this,  and  true  to  her  genuine  refinement,  has  never,  in  all  those  forty  years,  ap- 
peared at  the  table,  or  allowed  me  to  see  her  less  carefully  dressed  than  during 
the  days  of  our  honeymoon.  Some  might  call  this  foolish  vanity ;  I  call  it  real 
womanliness.  I  presume  I  should  not  have  ceased  to  love  her  had  she  followed 
the  example  of  many  others,  and  considering  the  every-day  life  of  home  neces- 
sarily devoid  of  beauty,  allowed  herself  to  be  careless  of  such  small  matters  as 
dressing  for  her  husband's  eye ;  but  love  is  increased  when  we  are  proud  of  the 
object  loved,  and  to-day  T  am  more  proud  of  my  beautiful  wife  with  her  silver  hair  and 
gentle  face,  than  of  the  bride  whose  loveliness  was  the  theme  of  every  tongue. 
Any  young  lady  can  win  a  lover;  how  few  can  keep  them  such  after  years  of 
married  life!" 

In  all  the  little  courtesies  of  life,  in  all  that  makes  one  attractive  and  charming: 
in  thoughtfulness  of  others  and  forgetfulness  of  self,  every  home  should  be  begun 
and  continued.  Men  should  be  more  careful  to  sympathize  and  protect  the  wife 
than  the  bride;  more  willing  to  pick  up  her  scissors,  hand  her  the  paper,  or  carry 
her  packages,  than  if  she  were  a  young  lady;  and  as  no  lady  would  for  a  moment 
think  of  controlling  the  movements  and  engagements  of  a  young  gentleman, 
neither  should  she  do  so  when  he  is  her  husband.  If  by  making  herself  bright 
and  attractive  she  fails  to  hold  him,  compulsion  will  only  drive  him  farther  from  her. 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  retain  the  friendship  of  any  one  by  demanding  it. 
I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  lose  it  by  being  lovable. 


Think  a  Minute. — The  following  from  the  "Editor's  Drawers,"  of  Harper's 
Magazine,  though  a  little  out  of  the  usual  vein  of  that  receptacle's  contents,  con- 
veys a  bit  of  admonition  that  "parents  and  guardians"  would  do  well  to  heed: 
"Apropos  of  the  sayings  of  the  little  ones,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  which 
touched  me  very  much  at  the  time,  and  may  find  a  responsive  cord  in  the  hearts 
of  some  who  are  parents.  I  was  sitting  on  my  porch  on  a  pleasant  summer 
morning  when  up  runs  little  five-year-old  Belle,  intent  on  a  visit  to  a  playmate 
across  the  way.  'Papa,  she  asks,  'may  I  go  over  and  play  with  carrie  awhile?' 
and  then  as  she  seemed  to  discern  a  dissent  in  my  face,  she  put  her  little  rose- 
bud lips  to  mine,  and  quickly  added  :  'Please  don't  say  no — think  a  minute  first.' 
Was  there  ever  a  more  charming  protest  against  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  an- 
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swer?  Of  course  the  little  girl  had  her  wish.  We  are  perhaps  all  too  ready 
thoughtlessly  to  deny  many  of  the  requests  of  the  little  ones — things  that  seem 
trifling  to  us.  but  are  ev3rything  to  them.  And  when  their  little  appeals  come, 
before  lettiug  the  No  rise  too  quickly  to  our  lips,  let  us  thiuk  a  minute." 

Do  xot  Worry. — We  are  plagued,  worried,  and  wear  a  girdle  of  fret,  wheu  we 
might  dwell  in  a  region  where  all  is  quietness  and  peace.  We  are  just  like  a  per- 
son who  should  take  his  ticket  and  then  insist  on  bearing  his  luggage  about  with 
him,  instead  ot  leaving  it  at  the  proper  receptacle. 

If  we  are  true  Christians,  we  have  a  great  Burden  Bearer,  ready  and  willing 
to  carry  our  load,  however  heavy.  Why  don't  we  realize  it?  How  prone  we 
are,  after  depositing  it  there,  to  take  it  up  again,  and  go  staggering  under  tht 
heavy  load.     All  this  dishonors  the  Master,  and  brings  reproach  on  His  cause 

A  good  Methodist  sister  said  :  "If  I  fail  of  heaven,  I  believe  it  will  be  because 
my  servants  have  worried  me  into  an  unchristian  spirit."  She  did  not  go  to  God 
tor  strength  to  meet  these  daily  annoyauces  as  she  ought. 

It's  What  Yoc  Spekd.— "It's  what  thee'll  spend,  my  son."  said  a  sage  old 
Quaker.  unot  what  thee'll  make,  which  will  decide  whether  thee's  to  be  rich  or 
not.*'  The  advice  was  trite,  for  it  was  Franklin's  in  another  shape  :  "Take  care 
of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves."  But  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated.  Men  are  continually  indulging  in  small  expenses,  saying  to  them- 
selves it's  only  a  trifle,  yet  forgetting  that  the  aggregate  is  serious,  that  even  the 
sea-shore  is  made  up  of  pretty  grains  of  sand.  Ten  cents  a  day  is  eveu  thirty-six 
dollars  and  a  half  a  year,  and  that  is  the  interest  of  a  capital  of  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  man  that  saves  ten  cents  a  day  only,  is  so  much  richer  than  he  who 
does  not,  as  if  he  owned  a  life  estate  in  a  house  worth  six  hundred  dollars;  and 
if  invested  quartely,  does  uot  take  half  that  time. — Household. 

Doixg  up  Lace  Curtains.—  Put  the  curtains  to  soak  in  lukewarm  water,  turn- 
ing over  and  clapping  between  your  hands  two  or  three  times  during  the  twenty-four 
hours  that  they  remain  in  the  water.  Then  if  you  have  a  wringer,  fold  smoothly 
and  put  through  loosely  ;  repeat  for  two  or  three  days  if  very  much  soiled  and 
smoked.  The  last  time  they  are  put  to  soak,  add  to  every  gallon  of  water  two 
ounces  of  pulverized  borax,  after  which  put  them  on  to  boil  in  this  water.  When 
scalded  a  short  time,  rinse  thoroughly,  and  make  a  thin  starch  with  a  trifle  of 
bluing  in.  Now  pin  or  sew  to  your  carpet  some  sheets,  which  done,  wring  ou^ 
the  curtains  and  pin  right  side  down  upon  the  sheets,  putting  the  pins  in  every 
two  inches.  Stretch  them  evenly,  but  take  care  not  to  draw  them  out  of shape. 
Let  them  be  until  dry,  wheu  go  over  with  a  hot  flat-iron,  keeping  a  thin  cloth  or 
paper  between  the  iron  and  curtain  ;  then  remove  the  pins  and  your  curtains  are 
ready  to  hang. 

For  Sore  Throat. — One  ounce  of  camphorated  oil  and  five  cents  worth  of 
chlorate  of  potash.  Whenever  any  soreness  appears  in  the  throat,  put  the  potash 
in  a  hslf  tumbler  of  water,  and  with  it  gargle  the  throat  thoroughly  ;  then  give  the 
neck  a  good  rubbing  with  the  camphorated  oil  at  night  before  going  to  bed,  and 
also  pin  around  the  throat  a  strip  of  woolen  flannel. 

A  Prettt  Orxamext  for  a  bracket  is  a  cross  made  of  wood,  fastened  to  a  block 
for  a  foundation,  and  the  whole  covered  with  the  gray  lichen.  Arrange  autumn 
leaves,  ferns,  and  the  scarlet  berry  of  the  bitter-sweet  around  the  base,  and  a 
vine  made  of  tiny  leaves  and  the  berries  over  the  arms  of  the  cross. 
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RECIPES. 

Greek  PiCKLE.-Put  the  pickles  in  strong  brine  and  let  them  remain  until 
vou  are  ready  to  use  them.  If  it  be  more  than  ten  days,  soak  them  one  day  ,n 
S  water!  ^cald  them  in  water  or  weak  vinegar.  When  cool,  wipe  dry  and 
put  in  coW  vinegar ;  then  wipe  them  again  and  put  in  the  jar  you  intend  keeping 
hern  Then  to  every  gallon  of  strong  vinegar,  add  two  spoonfuls  of  powdered 
giE  e,  two  of  blac/pepper,  two  of  allspice  one  of  cloves,  two  nutmegs  and 
fhree  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  with  onions  and  sliced  horse-radish.  Boil  all  to 
le  her  Sprinkle  on  the  pickle  two  spoonfuls  of  powdered  celery  seed,  then 
four  the  boiling  vinegar  and  spice  on  them.  For  stuffing  for  mangoes,  chop  up 
some  of  the  cucumbers,  mix  with  black  and  white  mustard  seed  and  onions  and 
horse  radish,  grated,  and  some  of  each  kind  of  the  spices. 

Sweet  Pickle,  Tomatoes  (RiPE)-Four  pounds  tomatoes,  2h  pounds  of  sugar, 
1*  quarts  of  vinegar,  3  teaspoonfuls  cloves,  4  teaspoonfuls  mace.  Bod  vinegar 
and  spices  together  a  few  minutes  ;  add  fruit. 

Greev  Tomato  PicKLE.-Cut  in  thin  slices  1  peck  green  tomatoes ;  sprinkle 
wiAsalt,  and  let  them  remain  one  day ;  then  add  12  sliced  onions,  1  bottle  of 
mustard  1  ounce  black  mustard  seed,  1  ounce  cloves,  ginger,  allspice  and  ground 
Tpper  Mix  the  spices  well ;  put  them  in  a  kettle-a  layer  of  tomatoes  and 
IZ  of  spice;  cover  with  vinegar  and  simmer  two  hours  Sweeten  to  your 
taste. 

Dear  Planter -I  have  been  making  such  delightful  batter  yeast  bread  that 
you  ml  know  my  wav.  One  advantage  over  other  ways  is,  that  it  is  baked  be- 
fore To-clock  in  the  morning.  I  take  a  teacup  of  meal  and  make  it  up  into  a 
of  dough  with  very  warm  water,  almost  hot,  with  a  little  salt ;  then  keep  t  in 
a  warm  place  all  night.  The  next  morning,  I  M  to  this  warm  water  and  a 
\2  or  more  of  flour,  thereby  making  a  stiff  batter.  Then  Keep  it  in  water  as 
warm  as  you  can  hold  your  hand  in  until  it  rises  ;  after  that  make  it  up  w  th 
floT  a  little  lard,  one  egg  and  salt.  Then  set  to  rise,  and  after  rising  sufficiently, 
Se.  Thtbread  is  goof  to  keep  a  week,  and  makes  nice  *"*£%££* 
days  old.  

LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Stories  oe  the  Old  Dominion.     By  John  Esten  Cooke.     New  York  :  Harper 

&Bros.,  1879. 

We  have  examined  this  book  carefully,  and  have  been  charmed  with  it.  It  is 
just  the  book  for  our  young  folks,  and  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  boy  in 
Virginia  The  volume  opens  with  Captain  John  Smith's  pre-\  .rginian  adven- 
tares,  and  then  follows  his  career  on  the  banks  of  the  James  In  the  second 
chap  er  we  are  told  «  Why  Virginia  was  called  the  <  Old  Dominion.'  Then  oh 
lows  Bacon's  Rebellion-The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse- Shoe-The  early  fe 
of  Washington,  and  Braddock's  Defeat-Point  Pleasant  and  Genera  Andrew 
Lewis-Patrick  Henry,  »  the  Man  of  the  People  "-Thomas  Jefferson  the  Pen 
ofTh  Revolution  "-<<  A  Ball  at  the  Capitol  "-Elizabeth  Zane-Ihe  Fa  e  of 
Colonel  Rogers-John  Marshall,  the  Chief  Justice-Rosewall  (the  seat  of  the 
P  es  andlelim  the  Algeria-Morgan  the  "Thunderbolt,"  etc.  The  book  i. 
beautllly  gotten  up  and  illustrated  with  many  pictures.  Received  through 
West.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Richmond. 
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Scribner's  Magazine  for  October.— This  admirable  number  is,  like  its  pre- 
decessors, overflowing  with  illustrations,  stories,  sketches,  and  articles  of  more 
solid  worth.     $3. 

The  Xcrsert— bright  and  beautiful— for  youngest  readers,  is  a  gem  of  its  kind, 
and  will  always  be  welcome  where  there  are  little  children.  John  L.  Shorey, 
Boston,  Publisher. 

St.  Nicholas  for  October.— The  October  number  of  St.  Nicholas  closes  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  magazine  with  an  array  of  features  hard  to  match  in  interest 
for  the  little  folks. 

Louisa  M.  Alcott  contributes  the  opening  story  entitled  ■•  Jimmy's  Cruise  in 
the  ;  Pinafore,'  "  a  charming  narrative  illustrated  with  fine  portraits  of  characters 
in  the  ••  Children's  Pinafore,"  which  will  delight  every  boy  and  girl  who  has  heard 
the  famous  operatta. 

The  Elevated  Railroads  of  New  York  are  described  in  a  long  article  by  Charles 
Barnard,  and  with  it  are  given  eight  admirable  pictures  of  various  views  along 
the  lines  of  the  three  New  York  Roads.  The  text  and  illustrations  also  show 
how  the  roads  were  constructed,  and  together  furnish  a  capital  and  entertaining 
account  of  those  wonderful  "  Railroads  in  the  Air." 

"Xoah's  Ark  Ashore,"  is  the  title  of  another  descriptive  article  which  will  be 
eagerly  read  by  every  boy  and  girl.  It  is  a  well-told  narrative  of  a  visit  to  a 
queer  "Ark"  on  the  Amazon  river,  which  a  kind-hearted  native  had  turned  into 
a  sort  of  asylum  for  beasts  and  birds  of  various  kinds.  The  story  of  this  novel 
institution  is  very  interesting  indeed,  and  the  illustrations  are  really  superb.  Xo 
finer  pictures  of  animals  have  been  printed  of  late  years  than  the  eight  beautiful 
drawings  which  accompany  this  article. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  timely  little  paper  telling  all  about  the  strange  doings 
and  mysteries  of  "  Halloween,''  and  illustrated  with  a  lovely  frontispiece  ;  while 
a  very  "Curious  Monastery"  is  shown  in  a  full-page  picture;  and  a  fascinating 
"  School  in  the  Woods  "  is  described  by  Maurice  Thompson,  the  literary  archer. 
Of  stories  there  is  a  capital  budget,  beginning  with  the  two  serials  "Eyebright" 
and  '•  A  Jolly  Fellowship."  which  are  both  concluded  in  this  number  with  •  * cli- 
max"  installments.  Then  there  is  a  lively  fishing  story— •■  Mr.  Carothers"  Se- 
cret," written  by  the  author  of  «•  Dab  Kinzer ;  "  a  pleasant  fanciful  tale  by  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway,  and  a  strong  home  story  for  girls  called  "  What  Kate  Found  in 
the  Well."  "An  Educational  Breakfast  at  the  Peterkins',"  a  very  comical 
affair,  is  told  about  by  Miss  Lucretia  P.  Hale  ;  Mary  E.  Bradley  contributes  a 
fine  poem  called  "  Duke  Leopold's  Stone,"  for  which  Alfred  Fredericks  has 
drawn  a  beautiful  illustration ;  and  there  are  several  funny  pictures  and  verses 
scattered  through  the  number,  while  the  Departments  at  the  end  will  look  at  least 
as  inviting  as  ever  to  the  youug  eyes  that  read  them  so  carefully  every  month. 

A  History  of  Bristol  Parish.  Ya..  with  Genealogies  of  Families  Connected  there 
with,  and  Historical  Illustrations.     By  Rev.  Phillip  Slaughter,  D.  D. 

This  book  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest  as  well  as  a  success,  this  being  the 
second  edition.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  girted  and  eloquent  divines, 
andis  the  first  historical  record  of  the  old  church  registers  of  Virginia.  The  history 
of  old  churches  and  families,  manners  and  customs  of  olden  times,  as  recorded  by 
Dr.  Slaughter,  is  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Published  by  J.  W.  Randolph 
ic  English,  Richmond,  Ya.,  at  $1.50. 
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AN  INQUIRY— WHO   WILL  SAY  NAY? 

.  :  the  agitation  of  the  debt  question  in  Virginia, 

during  the  pas:  had  been  given  to  the  improvement  and  development 

ofoui  mowing  would  the  present  have  made?     We  would 

n    so     much   better    off   that    provision    for   the    debt   would     have 
proved  a:.  nough  for  us  to  know  that  we  had  such  a  debt  out. 

and  then,  like  hone; I  about  getting  ourselves  in  condition  to  meet 

lain  way  to  pay  off  any  debt,  and  the  only  way.  Our 
fathers  lived  in  vain  if  their  children  adopt  the  role  of  the  scoundrel  and  the  shuf- 
flei   ■  ieir  obligations,  made  in  good  faith,  and  fok  value  received. 

MACAULAY'S  GIFT  TO  H.  B.   - 

ten  of  Lord  MacatjLAv.''  that  when  Mrs. 
Hat.:.  .- d  England  in  1853.  to  '"realize""  upon  "Uncle  Tom's 

.,  dinner  party,  where  some  of  the  leading  Eng- 
lish E  and  their  wive  --enabled,  what  each  person  should  give 

inion  of  H.  B.  S-  may  be  gathered  from  a  single 

line  in  hi-  -  ".bat  he   '"was  glad  he  had  met  her  so  seldom, 

he  met  her  at  all"' — so,  when  the  great  historian  was  called  upon 

.-red  the  ladies  to  Goldsmith's  poems  for  what  he 

riddle  (as  Tketeltax  says)  is  not  difficult,  and  its  solution 

is  we".,  worth  I  g  trouble  of  turning  over  the  few  dozen  pages  of  Gold- 

:h  of  our  readers,  however,  as  do  not  care  to  take  the 

poems  at  hand,  we  may  say  that  Ma <  aflat  evidently 

lot  the  concluding  stanza  of  the  "Gift  to  Iris.""  the  "dear,  mercenary  bea 

■idea,  which  runs  as  follows: 

••1*11  give  thee  something  yet  unpaid 
Not  less  sincere  than  civil: 

:-ee — ah!  too  charming  maid, 
I"ll  give  thee — to  the  devil!  ' 

And  the  whole  South  would  doubt  ..men  I — for  it  cannot  be  denied 

lbs.  £  -yirjg  but  poweiful  and  pathetic  romance,  has  done  more  to 

prejudice  the  vrhole  world  against  us  than  the  writings  of  William  Lloyd  Gar- 

;  of  Wkidku.  Phillips,  the  sermons  of  Beecher,  and  the 

deeds  of  Joex  Broto,  all  put  together. 


ORGANIZE  FOR  THE  IMMIGRANTS. 
Everything  portends  a  heavy  wave  of  immigrants  from  England  this  fall — in- 
deed, we  may  truly  say,  it  has  commenced,  for  the  latest  advices  state  that  a 
large':.  embled  in  Manchester  ready  to  start.     Nor  are  these 

immigrants  penniless — having  capitals  of  $2,000  to  $3,000.     Their  intention  (we 
i)is  to  colonize,  if  possible,  together,  and  as  they  are  from  Yorkshire, 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  keep  up  English  habits,  prejudices  and 
dialect r  -ration  or  two,  until,  by  intercourse  and,  possibly,  intermarriage 

iz  own  pe  -rnish  their  portion  of  the  great  conglomerate  touched 

.  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  almost  every  race. 
Now.  here  is  another  chance  for  Virginia.     Are  we  going  to  neglect  it  as  we 
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have,  almost  systematically,  done  heretofore?  Shall  we  not  try,  at  least,  to  in- 
duce these  people  to  take  a  look  at  Virginia?  The  Xeic  York  Tribune  urges  these 
new  comers,  in  advance,  not  to  pause  or  settle  in  the  large  cities  of  the  North — 
rather  superfluous  advice,  we  opine,  for  what  should  farmers  find  to  do  in  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore?  But  they  will  be  urged  to  go  to  Kansas* 
Nebraska.  Minnesota,  Montana,  ''anywhere,  anywhere,''  away  from  the  South  • 
But  what  prevents  our  arranging  a  proper  sort  of  agency  at  once  in  New  York' 
to  induce  these  good  people  to  give  old  Virginia  a  chance?  Those  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  have  come  among  us,  have  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  we  are 
"more  to  their  liking"  than  any  portion  of  the  United  States  they  have  visited; 
and  if  such  men  as  St.  Andrew,  will  go  to  work  with  a  will,  they  can  earn  for 
themselves  an  honest  recompense,  and  an  abiding  gratitude  on  the  part  of  our 
people. 

If  these  English  farmers  wish  to  settle  together,  let  our  land  holders  who  have 
large  surpluses  of  idle  land  club  together,  arrange  the  boundaries,  fix  the  prices 
and  have  the  ''ships  cleared  tor  action,"'  at  once.  Sharp's  the  word,  if  you  wish 
to  sell  your  lands,  pay  off  your  debts,  and  have  some  peace  during  the  rest  of 
your  lives ! 

Rowland  Hill — for  this  plain  utterance  sounds  more  nobly  in  our  ears  than 
the  empty  title  of  Knighthood,  with  which  he  was  tardily  invested  by  the  British 
Government — Rowland  Hill,  or  rather  all  that  was  mortal  of  him,  has  been  de- 
posited with  all  due  pomp  and  solemnity  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  fitly  will 
his  ashes  mingle  with  the  bravest  and  best  who  have  been  buried  there — for,  giv" 
ing  all  due  credit  to  those  who  have  enriched  the  music  and  literature  of  England' 
or  have  extended  her  powers,  or  have  swelled  the  amount  of  human  knowledge, 
surely  he  is  the  peer  of  them  all,  and  equally  entitled  to  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  and,  indeed,  of  all  Christendom  ;  who,  in  his  day 
and  generation,  inaugurated  and  lived  to  see  the  perfection  of  a  system  of  ever  cheap  • 
ening  postage,  whereby  the  messages  of  public  policy,  of  commerce,  of  private 
business,  of  friendship  and  affection,  and,  furthermore,  the  records  of  daily  trans- 
actions and  the  myriads  of  events  that  make  up  the  world's  doings,  can  be  sent 
over  land  and  sea  and  around  the  world  for  about  a  tithe  of  what  it  once  cost 
(and  that  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago)  to  send  a  letter,  paper  or  package  to 
some  neighboring  town  or  village.  Imagination,  even,  halts  in  the  effort  to  meas- 
ure the  profit  and  pleasure  which  this  system  has  brought  to  mankind— for  though 
the  succeeding  telegraph  is  more  startling  and  instantaneous  in  its  workings  and 
results,  still  it  must  yield,  in  the  matter  of  fullness  and  satisfaction,  to  that  ampler 
and  more  unreserved  communication  between  man  and  man,  and  over  the  whole 
civilized  earth,  offered  by  a  cheap  and  almost  nominal  postal  charge.  And  yet 
it  is  only  two  months  that  the  great  city  of  London  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  the 
honor  due  this  man,  and  barely  saved  its  distance  and  its  credit  by  sending  a  dep- 
utation from  its  Common  Council  to  present  him  with  the  '"freedom  of  the  city*' — 
a  very«cheaD  and  unsubstantial  compliment,  and  one  that  would  have  allowed 
him  to  be  pinched  throughout  the  forty-five  years  he  had  devoted  to  the  great  object 
of  his  life,  if  the  British  Parliament,  with  an  earlier  aud  better  estimate  of  his 
worth  and  of  their  duty,  had  not,  in  1864,  awarded  him  (as  Secretary  to  the  Post- 
master General)  his  full  salary  for  life  of,  say,  ten  thousand  dollars — and  iu  the 
same  year  honored  themselves  by  making  him  a  grant  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  London  Mercantile  Committee  of  Postage  forwarded  him  (in  1845) 
a  eheck  for  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  a  complimentary  address  "to  the  author 
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of  the  penny-postage  scheme."  The  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  the  first 
Albert  gold  medal,  and  from  the  University  of  Oxford  he  received  the  degree  of 
D.  C.  L.,  which,  in  this  case,  might  be  fairly  rendered  "Distinguished  for  Cheap- 
en >7ig  Letters." 

So  much  for  the  honors  and  rewards  bestowed  upon  this  great  man.  scarcely 
adequate  to  the  merits  and  deserts  of  one  who.  even  in  the  matter  of  money,  had 
enriched  the  Treasury  of  his  country  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling — for.  up  to 
his  time,  the  smuggling  of  letters  was  as  much  of  a  recognized  institution  as  the 
smuggling  of  Schiedam,  or  brandy,  or  tobacco,  or  silk,  or  Valenciennes  lace-  indeed 
it  was  generally  questioned  that  of  the  total  of  letters  written  and  delivered  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom,  whether  one  in  four  were  through  the  post-office.  They 
were  hid  away  in  booksellers'  parcels,  in  bales  of  goods,  in  the  packs  of  peddlers 
— in  troth,  the  ingenuity  of  every  class  except  those  privileged  to  •"frink"  (and 
their  lives  were  burdened  by  miscellaneous  and  unintermitted  applications  for 
"franks")  was  taxed  to  invent  modes  and  plans  of  evading  the  onerous  exactions 
of  the  post-office — a  most  amusing  specimen  of  which  was  told  by  Mr.  Hill  him- 
self as  having  given  the  active  impulse  to  his  long  considered  plan  for  cheapen- 
ing postage.  Seeing  a  postman  present  a  letter  to  a  young  girl,  his  sympathies 
were  aroused  when  the  girl  returned  it  with  the  statement  that  she  could  not  af- 
ford to  pay  the  postage  (a  shilling  or  more) — Mr.  Hill  offered  to  pay  the  post- 
age for  her,  but  the  girl  declined,  and,  when  the  postman  had  left,  she  confessed 
to  Mr.  H.  that,  by  concert  with  her  brother  (the  writer)  a  mark  on  the  outside  of 
the  letter  (which  its  momentary  possession  allowed  her  to  recognize)  conveyed  all 
the  actual  information  she  desired  ;  and,  roused  by  the  mingled  sympathy  and 
reprobation  which  this  incident  created.  Rowland  Hill  never  paused  until  he 
had  devised  and  introduced  a  system  which  made  intercourse  easy  and  fraud  un- 
necessary. 

Of  the  steps  by  which  the  United  States  gradually  assimilated  her  postage  syB- 
tem  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  we  need  not  speak — but  surely  this  great  country 
will  not  be  so  untrue  to  the  cause  of  human  happiness  as  not  to  make  some  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  this,  one  of  its  chief  promoters,  Rowland  Hill  had  nearly 
completed  his  eighty-fourth  year,  having  been  born  December  3d,  1795. 

It  is  well  to  remember  (as  the  X.  T.  Herald  says  very  pertinently)  that  there 
were  ihtee  Rowland  Hills — one  preached  and  made  jokes;  one  was  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  British  Army  from  1828  to  1S42.  when  he  resigned  and 
was  created  a  Viscount — having  distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsula  war  and 
at  Waterloo — and  the  third  (and  greater  we  think)  wrought  out  the  penny-postage 
system. 

Explanatory. — Dr.  Ellzet  has  charge  only  of  the  Stock  Department  of  this 
journal,  and  what  he  writes,  therefore,  appears  under  his  name.  With  the  "Ed- 
itorial-General" he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do.  We  reported,  under  the  latter 
head  last  month,  the  result  of  what  had  been  accomplished  by  the  Board  of  Vis- 
itors of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  its  last  session,  and  this  re- 
port was  the  substance  of  information  procured  from  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  itself,  when  asked  for  the  result  of  tbeir  labors.  As  far  as  we  can  under- 
stand, the  troubles  that  have  existed  for  some  time  past  at  this  College,  the 
whole  business  resolves  itself  simply  into  one  of  discipline.  The  Professors 
differed  on  that  point,  and  the  Board,  as  we  understand,  took  the  trouble  to  as- 
certain what  was  best  to  be  done,  and  settled  on  the  military  system  as  promis- 
ing the  be6t  results. 
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"Winchester  Cheering. — We  understand  that  the  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments at  Winchester  will  have  on  exhibition  at  the  State  Fair  a  full  line  of 
samples  of  their  products.  There  is  no  point  in  the  State  more  thriving  than 
Winchester,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  all  this  work  has  been  done  without 
the  aid  of  outside  capital.  It  is  due  solely  to  the  enterprise  and  means  of  its  own 
citizens.     Should  not  others  follow  suit? 


In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  on  the  subject,  we  would  state  that  Mr.  A.  J. 
Gary,  of  this  city,  is  filling  orders  for  German  Amber  seed  wheat,  of  the  best 
quality  we  have  seen.  If  you  desire  to  seed  this  popular  variety,  it  would  be 
well  for  you  to  communicate  with  him.  Mr.  Gary  will  also  fill  orders  for  Cum- 
berland Triumph,  Sharpless,  and  Crescent  Seedling  Strawberries. 

Fish. — Colonel  McDonald,  our  Fish  Commissioner,  will  have  on  exhibition  at 
the  State  Fair  a  working  model  of  his  fish  ladder.  This  contrivance  solves  the 
problem  exactly ;  a  minnow  can  make  his  way  up  with  as  much  comfort  as  a  sal- 
mon. The  Virginia  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  will  work  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Colonel  McDonald  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  our  public-spirited  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  become  mem- 
bers of  that  excellent  Association.  They  have  done  good  work  thus  far,  and 
want  to  do  more,  but  they  can  make  but  poor  headway  unless  they  have  a  little 
of  "the  sinews  of  war."  The  cost  of  membership  is  $1  only  per  annum.  No 
officer,  or  other  person  connected  with  the  Association,  receives  a  single  cent  for 
their  labors.  It  is  a  public  service  pure  and  simple.  Every  landowner  in  the 
State  is  interested  in  its  success.  No  man  is  indifferent  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
fish  and  game. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Turner  &  Co.  write :  We  are  to-day  in  receipt  of  your  valuable 
issue  of  this  month,  and  among  the  various  contributions  from  prominent  farmers 
of  your  State  is  one  from  a  Mr.  Boughan,  advocating  the  mixture  of  lime  with 
ammoniated  phosphate  applied  on  wheat. 

"We  hope  none  of  your  farmers  will  be  misled  by  it  into  mixing  lime  with  our 
ammoniated  phosphate,  as  every  intelligent  farmer  knows  that  lime  mixed  with 
any  fertilizer  containing  ammonia  would  liberate  the  ammonia,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  elements  coutained  in  the  fertilizer.  In  fact,  it  is  not  recommended  to 
apply  highly  ammoniated  fertilizers,  such  as  our  Excelsior  and  Ammoniated 
Phosphate,  on  land  which  has  been  limed  the  previous  year,  as  the  ammonia 
would  be  most  liable  to  be  driven  off  into  the  air  with  the  first  rain  that  fell  on  it. 


The  Plain  Fact. — If,  as  is  claimed  by  the  Repudiators,  our  condition  is  poor, 
will  it  be  helped  any  by  a  longer  agitation  of  the  question  that  has  brought  this 
poverty  upon  us?  A  man  can  accomplish  work  when  his  mind  is  on  it,  but  his 
mind,  given  to  something  else,  that  work  must  languish.  It  has  languished,  be- 
cause, instead  of  attending  to  the  improvement  of  our  condition,  in  the  direction 
that  would  insure  improvement,  we  have  devoted  our  precious  time  to  the  busi- 
ness of  trying  to  get  rid  of  what,  as  honest  men,  it  was  our  duty  to  make  provi- 
sion for. 


As  it  Shocld  Be. — Colonel  Knight,  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  informs 
us  that  the  prospects  are  most  cheering  for  the  Fair-  An  exceptionally  fine  ex- 
hibit is  expected,  and  a  great  crowd  must  come  as  the  result  of  the  extremely 
low  fare  that  will  be  charged  on  all  of  our  transportation  lines.  We  beg  our 
friends  not  to  neglect  the  pleasure  and  profit  this  occasion  will  afford. 
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Hox.  B.  Johnson  Barbour. — We  congratulate  the  good  people  of  Orange  in 
having  unanimously  nominated  this  gentleman  as  their  representative  to  the  next 
Legislature.  They  have  honored  themselves,  their  county  and  State,  in  select- 
ing this  gentleman  who  would  do  honor  to  any  legislative  body.  No  man  will 
question  the  integrity,  honesty,  patriotism  and  splendid  abilities  of  B.  Johnson" 
Barbour.  We  can  trust  him  for  a  faithful  maintenance  of  our  dignity,  and  for 
a  preservation  of  that  spirit  of  our  people,  without  which  they  had  never  been 
born.     Let  the  people  of  Orange  rally  to  his  support. 

Personal. — "Some  eighteen  months  since,  I  reminded  yon,  and  informed  your 
readers,  that  the  title  of  "Colonel*'  applied  to  me  by  you  was  not  properly 
mine,  and  that  it  was  distasteful  to  me  to  be  honored  with  a  title  I  never  won, 
and  to  be  placed  among  men  who  won  their  titles,  in  many  cases,  with  their 
blood.  As  you  have  done  much  to  palm  me  off  among  distant  readers  in  this 
way,  I  again  correct  the  error,  and  ask  of  you  to  put  me  right  on  your  record, 
and  stop  this  wrong  in  the  future.  S.   W.  Ficklin." 

[We  hope  the  Colonel's  explanation  will  be  observed  by  our  readers.] 

Mr.  John  B.  Dunn,  of  Amelia,  has  just  returned  from  a  twelve  months  trip 
to  Europe,  where  he  has  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in  examining  the  model 
farms  of  that  country.  We  hope  to  publish  his  views  on  the  same  in  future  num- 
bers of  the  Planter.  Few  men  are  better  qualified  by  experience  and  observa- 
tion to  counsel  their  brother  farmers  than  Mr.  Dunn. 


A  Good  Move. — Colonel  Knight,  as  we  observe  by  the  State  press,  has  made 
a  special  appeal  to  the  manufacturers  of  Virginia  to  have  their  products  on  ex- 
hibition at  the  State  Fair.  We  do  hope  they  will  heartily  respond.  The  Fair 
Grounds,  in  the  past,  have  shown  more  foreign  manufactures  than  they  have  do- 
mestic, and  this  should  not  be.  The  Yankees  beat  us  only  because  they  take 
more  trouble  than  we  do  to  show  their  wares  to  the  public. 

Acknowledgements. — We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jordan,  of  the  Jordan 
White  Sulphur  Springs  (Frederick  Co.,  Va.),  for  a  box  of  good  things — cake, 
bread,  &c.  Nothing  delights  a  housekeeper  more  than  good  bread.  When  we 
saw  the  white,  delicious  loaves,  twists,  rolls,  we  felt  quite  inclined  to  enw  Mr. 
J.  the  possession  of  such  a  coadjutor  as  he  has  in  his  valuable  baker  (C.  H. 
Watneberger,  of  Washington).  Surely  his  guests  need  not  become  the  victims 
of  dyspepsia.  We  feel  a  longing  to  visit  his  home,  for  we  have  so  often  heard 
of  its  beauties  and  partaken,  at  this  distance,  of  its  good  cheer.  We  know  by 
experience  of  the  honey  from  that  goodly  land. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  E.  P.  Hodgson,  has  just  sent  us  a  box  of  delicious  pears 
(Dutchesse),  which  we  are  enjoying  hugely.  They  are  in  such  a  state  of  preser" 
vation  that  just  enough  seem  to  mellow  each  day  for  us  to  feast  upon. 

Virginia  Nurseries. — These  Nurseries  were  established  neir  this  city  in 
1874.  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Mosbt,  on  land  admirably  adapted  to  growing  we'.l  devel- 
oped trees,  and,  as  a  result,  he  has  now  at  least  1.000,000  of  young  and  thrifty 
trees.  None  of  his  stock  is  over  three  years  old.  Read  his  advertisement,  and 
send  to  him  for  a  catalogue  if  you  wish  to  purchase  trees.  His  address  is  Rich- 
mond, \  a. 


The  Richmond  Stove  Company. — Few  people  have  any  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  Richmond  Stove  Company's  works.  The  foundry,  warerooms  and  work, 
shop  of  the  company  are  situated  on  Main  and  Twenty-fifth  streets,  and  have  a 
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front  on  Main  of  18S  feet.  The  foundry,  in  the  rear,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State.  The  three-story  hnildiug  is.  from  top  to  bottom,  a  hive  of  industry.  The 
Company  makes  not  only  stoves  of  all  kinds,  but  almost  everything  that  has  any 
connection  with  stoves  and  fire-places.  Thirty-one  different  kinds  of  stoves  are 
made,  varying  in  size  from  the  great  hotel  and  boarding  house  stove,  the  sizecf 
a  hen-house,  to  the  little  heater,  light  enough  to  be  carried  by  one  man.  They 
are  selling  as  far  west  as  Knoxville,  supplying  the  trade  throughout  Virginia,  and 
selling  in  ail  the  States  South  as  far  down  as  Jacksonville.  Fla.  The  business  of 
the  Company  must  be  gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  manufacturing 
interest  of  the  city.  In  their  sample  rooms,  we  saw  their  large  orders  for  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Lynchburg.  Va. .  six  car  loads  for  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
Griffin  and  Savannah;  large  orders  for  Charlotte,  and  all  the  principal  c:e-« 
south  of  here.  The  sales  of  the  Company  have  so  far  been  fully  60  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  the  sales  of  last  season.  Wherever  their  goods  are  introduced  they 
have  no  trouble  in  maintaining  their  custom.  While  they  sell  at  about  5  per 
cent,  under  Northern  manufacturers,  they  complain  that  our  railroads  do  not 
give  them  advantage  of  our  geographical  position.  The  railroads  ought  to  foster 
and  help  build  up  by  favoring  with  special  rates  such  an  important  enterprise  to 
the  city. 

The   President,  Edwin  B.  Snead.  Esq..  who  is  also   cashier  of  the  Citizens' 
Bank,  has  his  office  connected  by  telephone  with  the  factory. 


Locust  axd  Wild  Hoxet  is  the  quaintly  allegorical  title  of  a  charming  collec" 
tion  of  pastoral  essays  by  Johx  Burroughs.  Boston.  Houghton.  Osgood  J-  Co. 
16  mo.  pp.  253. 

We  have  not  the  space  for  an  extended  notice  of  this  delightful  book,  so  racy 
and  suggestive  of  everything  that  is  •'lovely  and  of  good  report"  in  country  life 
though  we  mean  to  recur  to  it  hereafter.  Just  now.  we  only  propose  to  give  our 
readers  a  foretaste  of  its  sweets  by  extracting  a  short  prose-poem  on  strawberries 
as  a  graceful  appendage  to  our  more  serious  and  practical  discourse  on  them  last 
month.     Listen  to  his  soaring  strains  as  he  sings  of  strawberries ! 

On  the  threshold  of  summer.  Nature  proffers  us  this,  her  virgin  fruit;  more 
rich  and  sumptuous  are  to  follow,  but  the  wild  delicacy  and  filHp  of  the  straw- 
berry are  never  repeated— that  keen  feathered  edge  greets  the  tongne  in  nothing 
Let  me  not  be  afraid  of  over-praising  it.  but  probe  and  Drone  for  words  to 
hint  its  surprising  virtues.  We  may  well  celebrate  it  with  festivals  and  music 
It  has  the  indescribable  quality  of  all  first  things — that  shy.  uncloying,  provoking 
barbed  sweetness.  It  is  eager  and  sanguine  as  youth.  It  is  born  of  the  copiou* 
dews,  the  fragrant  nights,  the  tender  skies,  the  plentiful  rains  of  the  eirly  season" 
The  singing  of  birds  is  in  it.  and  the  health  and  frolic  of  lustv  Nature.  It  is  the 
product  otliquid  May  touched  by  the  June  sun.  It  has  the  tartness,  the  briskne-s. 
the  unruliness  of  spring  and  the  aroma  and  intensity  of  summer. 

Oh,  the  straw berrv  days!  How  vividly  they  come  back  to  one!  The  smell 
of  clover  in  the  fields,  of  blooming  rye  on  the  hills,  of  the  wild  grape  beside  the 
woods,  and  of  the  sweet  honeysuckle  and  spiraea  about  the  house.  The  first  hot 
moist  days.  The  daisies  and  buttercups,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  their  first  reck- 
less jollity  and  love-making  over,  the  full,  tender  foliage  of  the  trees,  the  bees 
swarming,  and  the  air  strung  with  resonant  musical  chords.  The  time  of  the 
sweetest  and  most  succulent  grass,  when  the  cows  come  home  with  aching  udders 
Indeed,  the  strawberry  belongs  to  the  juiciest  time  of  the  year.  What  a  challenge 
it  is  to  the  taste,  how  it  bites  back  again!  and  is  there  anv  other  sound  like  the 
snap  and  crackle  with  which  it  salutes  the  ear.  on  being  ducked  from  the  stems9 
It  is  a  threat  to  one  sense  that  the  other  is  soon  to  verify.  It  snaps  to  th  ear  as 
it  smacks  to  the  tongue.     All  other  berries  are  tame  besid- 


NOTHING  SHORT  OF  UNMISTAKABLE  BENEFITS 
Conferred  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  sufferers  could  originate  and  maintain 
the  reputation  which  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  enjoys.  It  is  a  compound  of  the  best 
vegetable  alteratives,  with  the  Iodides  of  Potassium  and  Iron,  and  is  the  most 
effectual  of  all  remedies  for  scrofulous,  mercurial,  or  blood  disorders.  Uni- 
formly successful  and  certain  in  its  remedial  effects,  it  produces  rapid  and  com- 
plete cures  of  Scrofula,  Sores,  Boils,  Humors,  Pimples,  Eruptions,  Skin  Diseases 
and  all  disorder  arising  from  impurity  of  the  blood.  By  its  invigorating  effects 
it  always  relieves  and  often  cures  Liver  Complaints,  Female  Weaknesses  and 
Irregularities,  and  is  a  potent  renewer  of  vitality.  For  purifying  the  blood  it  has 
no  equal.  It  tones  up  the  system,  restores  and  preserves  the  health,  and  imparts 
vigor  and  energy.  For  forty  years  it  has  been  in  extensive  use,  and  is  to-day  the 
most  available  medicine  for  the  suffering  sick,  anywhere. 

For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

LORENTZ  *  RITTLER, 


KM  & 


AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE, 

THE  "ALTA"  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND, 
THE  "ACID"  PHOSPHATE, 

RAW  BONE,  FINE  GROUND, 
RAW  BONE,  PURE  DISSOLVED, 

RAW  BONE,  AMMONIATEES 
KAINIT,  OR  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL, 

ISTo.  80  South  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  Md. 

SOUTHDOWIMS  FOR  SALE. 

Having  recently  purchased  some  pure  Walsingham  ewes,  I  will  now 
sell  ten  pure  Webb  ewe  lambs,  ten  pure  Webb  yearling  ewes,  and  seven 
or  eight  more  of  the  Webb  Walsingham  buck  lambs,  recently  advertised — 
all  at  very  low  prices  for  sheep  equal  in  breeding  and  quality,  as  I  be- 
lieve, to  any  in  the  world. 

I  will  also  sell  a  part  of  a  litter  of  Setter  Puppies,  out  of  my  Field 
Trial  bitch,  "Minna,"  by  the  pure  Laverach  dog  "Thunder." 

Address 

M.  G.  ELLZEY, 

aug-  Blacksburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  AT  VIRGINIA  NURSERIES 

1.000,000  of  the  best  grown  trees  in  the  State,  consisting  of  all  leading  fruits 
suited  to  the  South  ;  cultivated  with  great  care  and  comprising  the  earliest  as  well 
as  latest  varieties  known  to  succeed  in  our  climate,  and  besides  many  new  kinds 
rapidly  coming  into  favor.     A  fine  assortment  of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  &c. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Raspberry  and  Grape  vines.  Over  thirty  va- 
rieties of  Strawberry  plants— largely  of  the  Sharpless  Seedling,  the  largest  and 
best  berry  known  to  pomology.  Also  the  Cuthbert  and  Queen  of  Market  Rasp> 
berries. 

Nursery  and  Office  two  miles  north  of  Richmond,  on  Meadow  Bridge  road. 

Our  friends  and  patrons  are  invited  to  call  and  see  our  stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.     Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.     Address  ^«„— , 

J.  D.  MOSBY, 

Box  257.  Richmond,  Va. 


ONE  MILLION 

Wl.\TCll.FLOU'ERI.\G 


[  Apply  by  letter  for  ''Special  Low  Priced  Lis', "  in  which 
will  be  found  Instructions  for  Culture. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


oct-2t 


0 


PIUM 

HABIT 

GTTPtE 

oct-lt 


!  By  B.  M.  WOOLLEY,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  Reliable  evidence 
given,  and  reference  tocured 
patients  and  physicians. 

Send  for  ray  book  on  The 
Habit  and  its  Cure.    Free 


IVE  A  JSTA.TL,  A.:j?  A.1>T 

FRUIT  FARM  A\D  NURSERIES. 

PEACH  TREES  for  all  sections— 
a  heavy  stock  at  low  prices,  and  all 
other  FRUIT.  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MANTAL  TREES,  SEEDLINGS, 
VINES  and  PLANTS,  including 
100.0C0  WILSON'S  EARLY  BLACK- 
BERRY from  root  cuttings. 
Send  for  Price  List — free. 

DAVID  BAIRD, 

oct-3t      Manaiapax,  New  Jersey. 


habit  painlessly  »nd  permanently 
cured.  Tapers  and  Circulars  ex- 
plaining mode  of  treatment,  with 
testimonials  of  cures,  sent  free. 
Also  a  trial  liolile  rm>  in  every 
t  the  times.    Mrs.  J.  A.  Drollioeer 


OPIUM 


(formerly  Mrs.  Dr.  S.  B.  Collius,)  LaPorte,  ludiana. 

OPt-.Q,t, ____^ 

The  Secret  Key  to  Health- 

The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self-Preser- 
vation, 800  pages.  Price,  only  $1. 
Contains  fifty  valuable  prescriptions, 
either  one  of  which  is  worth  more  than 
ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  Illus- 
trated sample  sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents 
for  postage.  Address  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
4  Bulfinch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

oct  3t 


Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  prac" 
tice.  having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by 
an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma, 
and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Com- 
plaints, after  having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to 
his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this 
motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail 
by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper,   W.  W.  SHERAR,  149  Powers 

Block,  Rochester,  iV.    Y. oct-3t 

T"LARG"E     ASSORTMENT    OF 

JA.  peach  and  apple  trees 

adapted  1o  a  wide  ranee  of  climate; 
also  PLUM,  PEAR.  CHERRY,  APRI- 
COT, NECTARINE  and  ALMONDS, 
both  hard  and  soft  shell,  GRAPE 
VINES,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
and  OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE 
PLANTS.     Price  List  free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON, 

oct-3t  Stockley.  J)el._ 

TT1T1T)  «TTl"b~!_LARGEST,ANrrBEST- 
JuJjJtiulJCia  .  Longfellow,  Warren,  Hud" 
dlestou'ti  Favorite,  Black  Giant,  Sharpless,  and 
Queen  of  the  Market.  Pomona  Nursery.  100 
acres  devoted  to  small  fruits.  Price-List  free. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  colored  illustrations  and  tes- 
timonials.   IVm.  Parry,  Cinnaniinson.  N 


AGENTS.   READ  THIS 


\V>  will  pav  Agents  a  Salary  el'  8100  per  month  and 
expenses,  or  allow  a  larse  commissfim,  to  sell  our  new 
and  wonderful  inventions.  U'c  mean  mat  vt  snu.  Sam- 
•pie  free.    Address  SHEKMAN  &  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

PLANTS-GROWN 

for  transplanting,  and  Fruit  for  the  market. 

1f\f\  Acres  planted  with  Berries  i  f\/\ 
UU  Varieties  of  Selected  Fruits  I  W 

rV-e  New  Catalotrue  for  what  sorts  to  plant,    Stntfrre. 
JOHN  9.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,N.Jersey. 


WC.  VIEG.  MIDLAND  iG.  S. 
.    R.  R.     Johx  S.  Barbour.  Re- 
ceiver.    On  and  after  Svxdat,  Sept.  14. 
1^7'-'. passenger  train?  will  run  as  follows 
ih  Eor>'D.  Mail.        Exprkss. 

Washington leave    7.00  am         6.15  p.m. 

Alexandria 7.25    "  6.4'j     " 

Gordonsville 11.00    "         10  20    " 

Charlottesville 11.48    "  11.10    " 

Lvnohhurg arrive    2.40  p.m  1.49  a. m 

Danville 5.40    ••  4.31    '■ 

North  Danville 5.45    "  4 

North  Bound.  Mail.        Express, 

North  Danville... leave  10.30  a.m         9.55  p.m. 

Danville 10'4    "  58    " 

Lynchbur? 1.3-5  p.m.        12  26  a.m. 

Chajlottesville 4  20    " 

Gordonsville 5.10    "  3.45    " 

Alexandria arrive    &50    "  7.20    " 

■Washington 9.15    "  7.50    " 

Mail.  Southward,  connects  at  Gor- 
donsville with  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  bast  and  West.  At  Lynch- 
burg, connects  with  Atlantic.  Mississippi 
<fc  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southv.e-: 
Virginia  to  Nashville.  New  Orleans. 
Memphis.  Little  Rock  and  Texas ;  and 
at  Danville,  with  Richmond  &  Danvii'.e 
Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Express  Southward  connects  at  Gor- 
donsville to  all  points  on  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and,  at  Danville,  to  all  the 
South  and  Southwest. 

MIXED  TRAINS  for  Main  Line  leave  ' 
Alexandria  daily,  except  Sunday,  8  00 
a.m.  and  1  05  p.m..  returning  arrive  at 
Alexandria  1  00  p.m  and  6  OS  p.  m. 

For  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Wash- 
ington at  7  00  a.  m.  and  Alexandria  7  25 
a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  arrive  at 
Strasburg  at  12  25  p.  m.."  connecting 
with  the  Valley  Road  East  and  West 
Leave  S:rasburg  3  "JO  p.  m.,  arriving  at 
Alexandria  at  7  50  p.  m. 

MIXED  TRAIN  FOR  MANASSAS 
pi  VISION  leaves  Alexandria  Tuesday. 
Thursday  and  S-iturday.  at  8  55  a.m.. 
and  returns  Moncay,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  at  2  50  p.m. 

For  Middleburg  daily  connection  at 
Plains  station. 

For  Upperviile  regular  connection  at 
Delaolane. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washing- 
ton  7  00  a.m.  andti  15  p.m..  daily. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at 
W  ushington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West 

New  Orleans  sleeper  leaves  Washing- 
ton at  7  00  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
out  change. 

On  Express  train,  leaving  Washing- 
ton at  6  15  p.m..  Marks'  Adjustable 
Reclining  Chair  Car.  with  extra  charge 
only  81.  through  to  Danville,  connect 
ing  to  all  South. 

Excursion  tickets  ou  sale  at  low  rates 
to  the  celebrated  Resorts   of    Virginia1 
and  West  Virginia. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  lowest  rates, 
oct—        J.  M.  BROADUS.  (J.  I.  A. 


O 


(.'HESAPtAKL  AX1)   OHIO   R.A1I.WAT. 

Richmond.  Va..  March  13.  1879. 
N"  and   after  Sunday,   May  25.  i  - 
Passengertrains  will  run  as  follows  : 
Accommo- 

Mai1'        Exnress         dation 
Dailv  Kxc'pt  ^P.rJss   Dailv 
Sunday.       ljail-T-  Except 

Sunday. 
11  00  p.m    3  3u  p.m 

11  53  p.m    4  24  p.m 

12  22  p.m    4  4Sp.m 
1  00  p.m    5  20  p.m 


West 

BOCND 


Leave  Richmond  ?  00  a  m 
Ar.  at  Hanover  8  43  a.m 
Junction,  9  03  a.m 

Beaver  Dam,  9  30  a.m 

Louisa,  10  22  am 

Gordonsville.  A  11  55  a.m  B  2  50  a.m 
Charlottesville,  11  35  noon  3  50  a.m 
Ly'burg  June,  11  4^  a.m  3  55  a.m 
Staunton,  D  1  30  p.m  E  5  30  a.m 

Goshen,  F  3  15  p.m     6  54  a.m 

Millboi  3   15  p.m     7  12  a.m 

Coving  5  00  p.m     S  30  a.m 

White  sulphur,  6  00  p.m  9  45am 
Hinton,  10  40  p.m    11  30  am 

Charleston,  5  35  a  m      4  10  p-m 

Huntington.  9  00  a.m  G  6  30  p.m 

Portsmouth,  H  10  30  p.m 

Cincinnati,  J  a.m 


0  35  p.m 
7  15  p.ia 


EAST    EOUXD. 

Mail  train  arrives  at  Richmond  daily 
except  Sunday  at  8  30  p.  m. 

Express  train  arrives  at  Richmond 
daily  at  6  45  a.  m..  and  on  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday  connects  at 
Richmond  with  Va.  Steamboat  Co's 
steamer  Ariel,  which  leaves  Richmond 
lor  Old  Point,  Norfolk. ice.  at  7  15a.m. 

Accommodation  train  arrives  at  Rich- 
mond daily  except  Sunday  at  9  00  a.  m. 

A  mixed  train  leaves  Staunton  at 
5  45  a.  m..  taking  passengers  from  Vir- 
ginia Midland  train  from  Washington, 
and  arrives  at  Richmond  at  4  40  p.  m. 
daily  except  Sunday. 

A  connects  with  Virginia  Midland 
railroad,  leaving  at  11  00  a.  in.  for 
Lynchburg  and  Atlantic.  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  railroad  stations,  and  with 
Virginia  Midland  railroad,  leaving  at 
5  10  p.  m,  for  Washington 

B  connects  with  Virginia  Midland 
railroad,  leaving  at  3  50  a.  m.  for  Wash- 
ington, and  with  the  Virginia  [Midland 
railroad,  leaving  at  2  55  a.  m.  for  Lynch- 
burg and  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
railroad  stations. 

D  connects  with  Valley  railroad,  leav- 
ing at  5  p.  m,  for  Harrisonburg. 

E  connects  with  Valley  railroad,  leav.- 
ing  at  11  15  a.  m.  for  Harper's  Ferry. 

F  connects  with  stage  line  for  Lex- 
ington. Va. 

G  connects  with  C.  B-  S-  and  P.  P. 
steamers  for  all  points  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  Cincinnati. 

II  c  >nnects  with  Scioto  Valley  railroad 
for  the  Northwest. 

J  connects  with  all  lines  diverging  to 
the  West.  Northwest,  and  Southwest. 
W.  M.  S.DUNN. 
Engineer  and  Superintendent. 
Conway  R.  Howard, 
General  Passenger  and  TicketAgent. 
sep — 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STAR  Q  BRAND" 

COMPLETE   TOBACCO  MANURE. 


THIS  FERTILIZER  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 

COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  FOR  TOBACCO, 

and  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  result  of  fourteen  years'  study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  that  plant,  aided  by  careful  and  thorough  experiments  and 
the  best  chemical  ability  in  the  country.  It  is  composed  of  the  best 
grades  of  the  different  materials  known  to  the  trade,  in  such  physical 
condition  as  we  have  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  crop, 
and  so  apportioned  as  to  give  the  plant  an  early  and  healthy  start,  sus- 
tain it  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  condition  throughout  the  season,  resist 
the.iDJurious  effect  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  make  a  crop  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  making  rich,  leathery,  heavy 
Tobacco,  of  fine  texture,  on  soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  shipping  and 
manufacturing  grades,  and  fine,  silky,  bright  wrappers  on  lighter  lands, 
suitable  for  "brights" — always  ripening  early  and  curing  well,  and  never 
chaffy  or  coarse  It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years,  and  has 
had  the  unqualified  approval  of  nearly  every  planter  who  has  used  it. 

"We  offer  this  Fertilizer,  with  great  confidence,  for  use  on  the  To- 
bacco crop  to  be  planted  in  1879,  with  assurance  that  it  is  in  all  respects, 
fully  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Knowing  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  being  made  here  in  Richmond  un- 
der our  immediate  personal  supervision,  we  can  and  do 

GUARANTEE    THE    STANDARD. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Star-Brand  Fertilizers, 
may— tf  1322  CARY  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


1 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER. 

OVER    20,000     ITXT     LTS^? 

Every  machine  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction,  or  me    . 
paid  will  be  promptly  refunded. 

SHELLERS  $5,  MILLS  $12. 
Every  farmer  should  have  one.     Send  for  descriptiv 
lars. 

IjI^7"E  -A^GS-EISTTS  ^W  .A.  UNITE  ID. 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders.  Pitteborg,   Pa. 
We  know  Messrs.   Livingston  &  Co.  are   reliable. — Pub- 
lisher of  Planter  and  Farmer.  oc-ly 


C.  J.  BAKER,  B.  N.  BAKER, 

pres.  W.  C.  MATHESON,  sec't. 

GENERAL  TRAVELING  AGENT. 


CHEMICAL  COHPAII  «f  €AH' 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Nos.  32  &  34  SOUTH  CMRLES  STREET, 
box  231.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

ti@g~  Write  for  Circulars  before  buying  elsewhere. 
sept-tf 

WILLIAM  H.  BROWN,  W.  S.  POWELL, 

PRESIDENT.  TREASURER. 

THE  BROWxN  CHEMICAL  CO., 

OFFICE,  25  SOUTH  SHARP  STREET, 
BALTIMORE,    IS&ID. 

SOLE   MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Powell's  Prepared   Chemicals 

FOR   MAKING   FERTILIZERS   AT   HOME. 

ALSO 

Pare  Boue  Meal,  Pare  Diss.  B>ae,  Diss.  S.  C.  Bone,  Sulph.  Ammonia, 
Mar.  Potash,  Kainit,  Sulph.  Soda,  Dried  Blood,  Plaster,  Magnesia,  Oil 
Vitriol,  Nitrate  Soda,  Peruv.  Guano,  &c. 

JgSTSend  for  prices,  samples  and  full  directions  for  making  fertilizers. 

Special  compounds  made  to  order. 

-sept-3t 

ESSEX  PIGS 

Bred  from  the  best  English 
strains;  also  White  Leghorn, 
B.  B.  Red  Games,  Plymouth 
Rock  Chickens ;  White  Hol- 
land Turkeys  and  Aylesbury 
&  Ducks. 

83T Prices  greatly  reduced. 

Send  for  Circular. 

T.  J.  WOOLDRIDQE,  M.  D.,    . 
sept3t  French  Hay,  Va. 


J.  J.  TURNER. 


J.  D.  KEILEY.  Jr.  J.  TURNER,  Jr. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO'S 

'Excelsior," 
"Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate, " 

"Pure  Dissolved  Bones." 


ESTABLISHED  1S2S. 


TO     WHEAT     GROWERS. 


'    PERUVIAN  *    p 

a  GUANO   Jf 
Soluble  PHOspWfM 

(.CONTC.AMMO.VIA  G PR. cr'jiK 
PHOS  LIME57PR.CT.   ' 

r.J.TURN'ER&C! 


Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  the  Far- 
mer— c  >mbining  ail  the  stimulating  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  aud  the  ever-durable  fertilizing 
properties  of  Bones  and  finedry  powder,  prepared  expressly  for  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any 
quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close-calculating  Farmers,  after 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  experience,  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other  popular  fertilizers,  that 
an  application  of  100  pounds  of  "EXCELSIOR"  is  equal  to  200  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer  or 
guano,  and  therefore  fully  100  per  cent,  cheaper. 

Uniformity  of  Quality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

45r*Farmers  can  only  be  secure  from  inferior  imitations  by  seeing  that  every  Bag  is  Branded 
■with  our  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Red  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS. 


Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is 

RICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 

Than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  except  our  EXCELSIOR,  and  is  made  -with  the  same  care  and  su- 
pervision ;  uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  order  for  drilling.  We  have 
also  a  very  superior  qualitv  of 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

And  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supply  of  high  grade  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  W.  Pratt  St,  Baltimore. 

mh— 6. 


PURE  PH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WARRANTED  PURE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

■TIWAS  PHISPHAT1-  CNffANT, 

CHARLESTONS.  C. 

J&iP'For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Agents, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adger's  Wharf,  Charleston,  8.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

ietoir/Ifolik:,  "v\a.. 

A.  I.  ADDISON  k  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  &  TAYLOR  EROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  andCommission  Merchants, 

LYNCHBURG,    "V.A.. 
sept-tf 


IkilillMllhilflM 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  MOLE  A  HUNT  LEFFEL  TURBINE 


nWilTOMM 


MACHINE  MOULDED 

MILL  GEARING, 


SHATTING,  PULLEYS  AND  HANGERS, 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS* 


MIKRS  FOR  FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 


FOR     SALE. 

THOROUGHBRED 

JERSEY  BULL  GALF 

PRICE  S25. 


Address 


L.  R.  DICKINSON. 

Richmond.  Va. 


BERKSHIRES. 


I   have  a  few   PIGS    FOR  SALE 
which  I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of 

^13   per  Fair-. 

They  are  bred  direct  from  Cooper's 
Imported  Stock. 

The  Dams  and  Mothers  of  these  Pigs 
- 10  a  piece. 

WM.    McCOMB. 
mav — tf  Oordon:-ville.  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  fur 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fairo:  1  -" 
This  nmilr  f  the  importa- 

tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thome,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.    A  trial  of  'hem 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  : 
Bex  is  the  best  hc>j  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

R.  H.  FIFE, 
my— ly 

T^LLEKSLTE  FAEM. 

Thoroifca'  and  Mile  Horses. 

SHORT-HORN    CATTLE, 

COTSWOLD    SHEEP, 
AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS, 

For  sale. 

Apply  to         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 

mh — ly     Overton,  Albemarle  Co..  Va. 


1  .-)  HIGH  GRADE 
1  ^         JERSEY  AXD  AYRSHIRE 
HEIFERS  AXD  HEIFER   CALVES. 
OXE  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

AXD  SEVEN  PIGS 
Three  months  old. 

0.  A.  CRENSHAW. 

N  E  :^o::d.  Va. 


rftLL"AJfaLHi 

fHIXK.      : 

sep — 3i 


IFOIR.    SALE. 

Lao'  Gents'  Riding  and 

Driving  Hones:  Heavy  Draft 
'  Horses,  Short-Horns,  Cotswolda 
sheep  (  some  Imported  .  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  hogs.  Bronze  Tur- 
key e^gs  $3  p^r  13,  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  13  for  82.50  or  2o  for 
64  :  Perdu   Duck  eggs  same  price. 

Write  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FICKUN, 

my-tf         Charlottesville,  Va. 

Eer&sMre  Hp 

FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  fine  BERKSHIRE 
PIGS,  nine  weeks  old  for  sale.      Also. 

TWO  BERKSHIRE  BOARS. 

Nearly  twelve  months  old. 

Address, 

DR.  POLLARD. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 
mav — tf 


"W.   "W.    ESTILL, 

LEXIXGTOX.  KY.. 

Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOOK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From   Imported  Stock.     Young 
Dee-1?  For  Sale. 

S"""w  a  Month  and  expenses  guaran- 
i   i    teed  to   Agents.     Outfit    free. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine,    jan-ly 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY, 

J^lSTJD    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  AND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

FREDEEICKSBURa,   VA., 

Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  Northern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


G.A.TT  LE, 

AYRSHIRES. — Two  splendid  bulls:  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
•  Id,  and  both  sired  by  the  "Duke  of  Charlton,**  first  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  (ALDERNEYS*.— Bulls  from  one  to  four  years  old  :  Cows 
aod  Heifers  in  calf,  also  Yearlings  and  Calves  in  season  ;  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C.  C.  Herd  Reg- 
ister. Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  by  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS. — Lambs  for  salei  season  fr6m  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROPSHIRES.— Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck. 

SOUTHDOWNS. — Lambs  from  select  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram,  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

SiS&~  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms. 

SWINE- 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESSEX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POULTRY. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz  : 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..$1  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks.  "  "  ...-2  -30 
Brown  Chinese  Geese,  <;  "  ..300 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


Bg'f  All  eggs  seut  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
are  to  go  safely  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders;  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
the  State.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mh — ly  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


CHESAPEAKE  GUANO  COMPANY, 

BALTIMORE,    TVEID., 

Prepares  and  offers  for  sale  their  high-grade  and  well-kn 

GHESAFEAKE  GUA3JO 


ALSO    THEIR 


AMMONIATED  ALKALINE  PHOSPHATE, 

A  Complete  Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

Especially  reeomraended  for  land  deficient  in  P:::tsh. 
For  Circulars  and  terms,  apply  to  Agents,  or  to 


AUG.  C.  PRACHT,Manager, 


sept-ot 


BALTIMORE 


0\LV  TE.\  DOLLARS ! 

For  our  special,  genuine  Coin  Silver 
Key  Winding  Watch  ex:r:"  cap  ever 
movement,  which  is  nickle).  A  Wal- 
tham  movement,  fully  warranted.  Wil* 
send  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  to  exam- 
ine, but  our  customers  will  find  it  less 
expensive  to  send  money  {only  ten  dol- 
on  receipt  of  which  we  send 
watch  at  our  risk  and  expense.  If  not 
approved  on  sight,  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  the  money.  Our  cata- 
logue, giving  prices  of  more  expensive 
watches  and  other  goods,  sent  free. 
Add: 

Wm.  Kendrick  &  Son, 

110  Fourth  Ave..  Louisville.  Ky. 
Mention  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 


CABBAGE    SEED 

A  SPECIALTY. 
NEW  CROP. 

PURE  STOCK. 

FAIR  PRICES. 

Dealers  send   tor   wholesale  pri. 
free.     Ad  i 

FRANCIS  BRILL, 
Seed  Grower, 

sept — lit    M  Liong  Island.  N  Y- 


(TMBERLAN. 


'H 


STRAWBERRY. 


[  will   fill   orders  for  this  exce 
BERRY  at  S3  per  thousand. 

A.LS 
SHARPLESS  SEEDLING,  at  $4  per 
100  plants. 

A.  J.   GARY. 
sep: — 81  Richmond.  Va. 


It  con- 

!  n  ^rravinrs."' 
- 
eg  over  2200 

■   Seedi,  Plants,  Eases,  Etc 
bvahwUc  *. "  Bend  far  it-    '    Adiress 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.  Detroit  Mich. 


ELASTIC    TRUSS 

HasaPaddif 
fering  from 
all  others,  if 
cup-shaped 
with  SELF. 
ADJTJSTNG 
BALL,  in  the 
center,  adapts 
itself  to  al] 
positions  of  the  body 
■wMle  the  BALL,  in  the 
Cup  PRESSES  BACK 
THE  INTESTINES 
JUST  AS  A  PERSON 
"STOTJLD  WITH  THE 
FINGER,  With  light 
pressure  the  Hernia  is 
ield  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  rad- 
ical cure  is  certain.  It  is  easy,  durable 
ind  cheap.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid 
circulars  free. 
Address.  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Manfrs. 

°r  C.  H.  EGGLESTON  CO.,  Chicago,  l« 

ane — Iv 


German   Amber  Wheat 
LYELL  OAT. 


V;  Bmjaaas    .  e      :r 
DC  =  -; 


GER  MAX  AMBER  WHEAT  at  low- 
est market  price. 

LTELL    XOX-RUSTTXG  OAT    at 
81  per  bushel.     Bags  25c.  extra. 

Adc:  A.J.GARY, 

t—  -•  Richmond.  Va. 

COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

I  have  for  sale  a  few  Yearlings  and 
one  or  tvvo  two-year-old  full-blood  Cots- 
wold  Rams  by  my  imported  buck. 
"  R.  B.  HAXALL. 

ap-tf  Gordonsville.  Ya. 


Established  1805. 
The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is  Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try. Xew  and  Standard  Yarieties  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed- 
ling— aRareStra«b?rry.  I  have  spared 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best  stock,  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  theirorder.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Land 
and  Water  Fowls,  and  Fancy  Pigeons. 
A  rite  for  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Say 
you  saw  this  in  Planter  and  Farmer- 

H.  G.  BREESE. 
Box  50.  Hoosac  Yalley  Fruit  Farm. 
ap-lv Rens  Co.,  X.  Y. 


EeceiTifl 

AND 

KIGSESI  AWiED 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 

Sendf:r  Catalogue. 


STEAM    ENGINES, 

A.  B.  F  WflAB,  I^rk,  Pa, 
Cheapest  and  best  for  all  ptur 
-  - — simple,  strong,  and  du- 
rable.   Also  Horse  Pow- 
rs  and  Gin  Gear. 

SAW.Gr.IST  AXDO«3t^ 
":li.  =  ,  G::cs,    Phi-  -:. 
XD.Mirnixir.r  grcier- 
Iniuiries'  romptlv 
i^wcrd. 

VerticaiEngines.with  or  without  g.  g-  _ 
■wheel?,  ver    ,    nveni-  -" 
ent,  economical  and 
completein  every  de« 
tail,   best  and 
cheapest  Vert- 
ical injhe 
^Sjt  world.  Fi". 
*"  engine  v 


I J I  --X^ 


«3l 


pflslmuse.Fi 
ifjjL'-'readv  for 
[^Ld  jad. 


The  Farquhar  Separator 

— -nnlrel)  jggtj^^/ 

n 


fcr 
Catalogue. 


AND 

EI3EZST  PEI2E 

AWARDED 
SEPARATORS. 


THE 
AT 

Pans  Exposition, 


s=end  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.    Address  A.  B.  Farquhar,  York,  Pa. 

sep-ly. 


CttTEKUl  AMD  SRAHD  WWII   WD3..DS   r»lfl  PRIZES   INS 
I  THE   D.S.  STAft  r*IH  PREMIUMS  IN  IS7Z  1 187«. 

^a. )  R^*" "  * ,2  3^  -p"'a'1^ 
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Preparefl  Agricultural  Lime 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW  PEAS  FOR 

A  FALLOW  FOR  WHEAT.  AND 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER 

FOR  PEAS  IS 


Lee's  Prepared  Agricvlfiirftl  Lime, 

Col.  THOMAS  M.  HEWITT,  of  Charles  City  County,  says  he  used  last 
vear  300  lbs.  per  acre  ou  peas  sowed  in  his  com,  when  laying  it  by.  and  had  a 
tremendous  growth  of  peas  :  and  his  corn  land  wheat  is  now  looking  better  than 
that  on  his  best  clover  fallow. 

He  thinks  the  PREPARED  LIME  acts  better  on  the  wheat  when  used  on  the 
peas  than  used  when  the  wheat  is  seeded. 

TR1T   IT. 
Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.    S.    LEE, 


ju-tf 


RICHMOND.  VA. 


SAUL'S     NURSERIES, 

^T ASHIN&TO  N,   3D.   O. 


The  undersigned  offers  a  fine  stock  of  the  following: 

New  Peaches.  New  Pears,  New  Cherries,  New  Grapes,  New  Japanese  Persim- 
mons. New  Strawberries,  Xc. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  ;  an  extensive  stock,  viz  :  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries. 
Apricots.  &c,  suitable  for  the  South,  sc. 

Grape  Vines.  Strawberries,  Raspberries.  xc.  :  Evergreens.  New  Ornamental 
Trees,  New  Shrubs  of  all  sizes — an  immense  stock. 

DUTCH    BULBS. 

Large  importations  direct  from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Lilies.  Tulips.  Xe. 

Beautifal  Hot  house  and  Green-honse  Plants,  Crotons.  Dracaenas,  Dieffenba- 
chias.  Orchids.  Winter  Blooming  Plants,  xc. 

NEW  ROS.  S  :  Queen  of  Bedders,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Perle  des  Jardines. 
xc.  with  an  immense  stock  of  finest  varieties  grown  in  pots  and  open  ground. 

New  Wisterias.  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Geraniums,  ice. 

] very thing  at  lowest  rates.     Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 


sept-3t 


Washington.    T>.    C. 


WINGO,     ELLET'JT     Sc    CRUMP, 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IX 

1308     IS/IA-IIST     STREET, 


& 


C.  E.  Wingo,  ") 
J.  8.  E'lttt,  V 
J.  D.  Crump.) 


Richmond,  Va. 


my — ly 


RETAIL  STORE,  1000  MAIN  STREET. 


BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD ! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 


A  $75  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $40 ;  a  $50  Black  Llama-Lace 
Point  for  $35  ;  a  $45  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $25 ;  a  $35  Black 
Llama-Lace  Point  for  $20  ;  a  $33  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $18  ;  a 
$27  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $16  ;  a  $25  Black  Llama-Lace  Point 
for  $14  ,  a  $20  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $12  ;  a  $10  Black  Llama- 
Lace  Point  for  $6  ;  a  $9  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $5  ;  a  $7  Black 
Llama-Lace  Point  for  $4.f)0  ;  a  $6  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $4. 

The  above  articles  must  be  sold.  Such  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
Lace  Point  at  low  figures  may  not  offer  itself  again  in  years.  So  avail 
vourselves  of  the  present  opportunitv. 

LEVY  BROTHERS,  1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

Parasols !  Parasols  !  Superior  quality  Silk  Parasols,  lined  through 
with  Silk,  will  be  sold  at  $1.25,  $1.50  and  $1.75,  which  is  less  than  half 
the  value. 

Silk,  Gingham,  Serge  and  Alpaca  Umbrellas  and  Bu^ay  Umbrellas  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns  at  6 },  8},  10  and  12?c.  per  yard  ; 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety  at  all  prices ;  the  best  French  Organdy 
Lawns  at  35c.  per  yard,  at    '  LEVY  BROTHERS, 

1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

Black  Grenadines  !  Black  Grenadines  !  Grenadines  must  be  closed  out 
at  once  ;  the  stock  marked  down  ;  some  to  be  sold  as  low  as  5c.  per 
yard;  a  large  lot  of  Remnants  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Our  low  prices 
will  insure  a  speedy  sale.     So  call  early  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Corsets !  Corsets !  Corsets !  A  full  assortment  of  hand-made  and 
French-wove  Corsets  in  white  and  colored ;  Nursing  Corsets,  Adjustable 
Corsets  and  Abdominal  Corsets ;  Shoulder-braces,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Travellers  will  find  Satchels  Baskets,  Trunks,  Trunk  Straps,  Shawl 
Straps,  Cups,  Linen  Dusters  and  Ulsters  for  ladies,  Hammocks,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Ready-made  Dresses.  "We  show  a  large  assortment  of  Linen  and 
Lawn  Suits  for  ladies. 

A  large  assortment  of  Undergarments  for  ladies,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Jy— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  Richmond,Va. 


BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses.     The 

Blackhawk  Trotting  and  Riding  Stock,  The  Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 

— AXD — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  will  let  them  to  pay- 
ing business  men  or  to  clubs  on'terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  for 
service. 

Persons  wishirg  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-ly S.  W.  FICKLIJST,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

IDIE^OISr    CATTLE 

SHROPS  II'i'dR.  E3       SHEEP 

FOR  SALE. 


Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 

Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master  James, *' 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  July,  1S76.  The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams— the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  State  of  New  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices,  &c  may  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  N.  KENNON, 

feb-12mos Sabbot  Island  Postoffice,  Goochland  Co.,  Va. 

WALKUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

UB  5^2.  d}  £3*  22  im     =CP  \£T  32,  OS  im  ^^  ^3  o 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  premium  for 
Buck,  two  year  old,  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkshires  from  the  best  families, Seventeens 
and  Sallies. 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a  splendid  Poland-China 
Boar.         Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 

oct — tf Augusta  Co.,  Va. 

HARDIN'S  SCALI  FACTORY 

RAILROAD.    HAY,    COAL,    CATTLE.    PLATFORM 
and  COUNTER  SCALES  of  every  description. 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTENDED    TO. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

JESSE   MARDEN. 
55  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
mh-lyr 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  Choice  Selections: 

The  Towanda  Eureka  Mower, 
which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Fair, 
and  I  believe  superior  to  all  others 
on  the  market.  It  tedders  the 
hay  after  cutting  it,  which  causes 
it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than 
after  other  mowers,  and  is  easy  of 
draft.  Russell's  Cei-e^hated  Mas- 
sillon  Thresher.  Thomas'  Supe- 
rior Hay  Rake.  The  Farmer's 
Friend  Drill,  which  has  superior  at- 
tachments for  fertilizer  and  small 
seed  sowing.  Sulky  Plows,  Plows, 
Harrows,  Corn  Shellers,  Sclky  Cultivators,  anJ  Farm  Implements  in  gen- 
eral. Also,  Jennings  &  Crenshaw's  improved  patented  Mill  Bush.  Price  $12. 
Best  Farm  Force  Pump.  Landis'  Celebrated  Fan  Blower  for  Blacksmiths. 
^  For  the  Ladies.— The  superior  Light  Running,  Durable  and  Cheap  White 
Sewing  Machine,  Williamatic  Spool  Cotton,  best  for  machine  and  general  work, 
and  Crey's  Patent  Bed  Spring. 


PRICE  LIST. 


One-Horse.., 
Two  Horse.. 
Three-horse 
Four-Horse  , 


No.  10 
No.  20. 
No.  40. 


I  I      10      | 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW. 
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JOHN  B.  CRENSHAW, 

Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent,  >s'o.  16  Ninth  St,  Richmond,  Va. 


Fox*   Sale. 


Fifteen  choice  SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS,  sired  by  imported  Walsingham  Rams, 
and  from  Maple  Shade  and  other  pure  bred  Ewes.  Also  some  choice  EWES, 
RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.  Choice  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  my  6ne  "Sallie," 
"Sweet  Seventeen"  and  "Lady  Clermont"  Sows,  sired  by  the  best  imported 
Boars.     SHORTHORN  CATTLE  of  all  ages,  &c.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

A,  M.   BOWMAN, 

uly--ly "Bellevce  Stock  Farm,"  Waynesboro.  Va. 


BICE,    0  3  O. 

CALF  SEATS  82.50  EXTRA. 


Manufacture  all  kinds 
SADDLES  AMD  HARNESS. 

Catalogues  furnished  to  the  Trade 
Konly. 
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PASSAIC  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

LISTER    BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GROUND  BONE  MANURE  and 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

CHARCOAL,  TALLOW,  GLUE, 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 
SULPHURIC  ACID, 

LUBRICATING  OIL,  &c. 

Factory  and  Principal  Office  :        .        .        NEWARK,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  .  .  159  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

Office  and  Warehouse,  58  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Bal't,  Md. 

sept-3t 


A  GREAT  MEDIUM 

ADYERTISI 

THE  RELIGIOUS  HERALD, 

OWNED  AND  EDITED  BY 

Drs.   Jeter   <£    Dickinson,, 

Is  a  magnificent  medium  for  advertising.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  South,  who  number  largely  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  communicants,  and  is  read  in  every  neighborhood  in  the 
wholeSouth.  Besides,  THE  RELIGIOUS  HERALD 
has  a  good  circulation  at  the  North,  and  in  the  West.  One  of  its 
associate  editors,  Rev.  Dr.  Uphara,  lives  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an- 
other (Rev   John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D.)  lives  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Drs.  JETER  &  DICKINSON  have  bought  four  Baptist  news- 
papers and  merged  their  lists  into  that  of  the  Religious  Herald, 
and  they  have  hundreds  of  active  agents  pushing  their  paper 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  As  a  medium  for  ad- 
vertisers, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anything  better  than  the  Re- 
ligious Herald.  If  you  have  anything  worth  advertising,  try  the 
Herald. 

Address    JETER  &  DICKINSON,  Richmond,  Va. 


WATT  A  CAXjZ*, 

1518  and  1520  FRANELIN  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


WITT  PLOWS-BEST  10  CHEAPEST. 


They  are  superior  in  every  essential  point  of 

STRENGTH,  DURABILITY, 

EASE  OF  DRAFT,  EASE  TO  PLOWMAN, 

PERFECT   PULVERIZATION  OF   THE   SOIL, 
COMPLETE  BURIAL  OF  WEEDS  AND  TRASH, 

SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 
ENTIRE  FREEDOM  FROM  CHOKING. 

They  are  guaranteed  to  work  in  bandy,  clay  and  hard  land  ;  iu 
sod,  stubble,  or  weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  aud  with 

LESS  DRAFT  THAN  ANY  PLOW  IN  USE 

We  ask  no  one  to  buy  these  Plows  on  what  we  say  of  them.  We  ask 
only  a  trial.  Try  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  as 
we  claim,  return  them  at  our  expense,  and  the  price  will  be  refunded. 

PLOW  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  at  lowest  prices,  and  of  best  quality. 
GRAIN  DRILLS,  with  latest  improvements.  IMPROVED  WELL 
FIXTURES,  HARROWS,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  WHEELBAR 
ROWS,  &c.     Any  article  needed  on  the  farm. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  farmers  and  merchants. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  to  any  address. 


WATT  &  CALL. 


aug-tf 


NOW  FOK  SALE. 

My  pigs  are  from  the  very  choicest  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the  banner  county 
of  New  Jersey  on  pigs.  The  Jersey  Red  is  just  what  the  farmers  of  the  South 
want,  viz:  a  pig  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  tine,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
very  prolific,  good  mothers,  hardy,  and  not  subject  to  mange  or  hog  cholera. 

j6@~  PRICE,  only  $12  a  pair,  two  to  four  months  old. 

Hoiidan  Fowls  Eggs  for  HtteMig. 

As  a  Table  Fowl.  Unequalled  !  As  a  Later.  Unexcelled  ! 

Eggs  packed  in  boxes  or  baskets  made  for  the  purpose,  and  safe  arrival 
gara'  teed,  only  $2.50  a  dozen, 

HAVE  RECEIVED  TEX  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  EXHIBITIONS! 
f@^  I  also  breed  a  few  choice  Jersey  Cattle,  beautiful  Pea  Fowl.  English 
Beagles,  Scotch  Collies,  Setters,  Pointers. 

WM.  L.  BRADBURY, 

"MONTCLAIR  FARM/' 

Ap — tf  Namm,  Orange  Co-,  Ya. 

TOBACCO    GEOWERS 

Will  be  furnished,  on  application  to  Baugh  &  Sons,  free  of  charge,  a  special 
formula  for  making  at  home  a  high  grade  manure  for  tobacco,  which  will  con- 
tain, if  properly  mixed,  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent,  of  available  bone  phosphate,  four  to  five   per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Farmers  can  buy  these  ingredients  for  much  less  money  than  they  are  paying 
for  mixed  fertilizers  of  same  grade,  and.  a:  the  same  time,  can  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  just  what  their  fertilizer  is  composed  of. 

If  any  one  should  want  less  ammonia  and  more  bone  phosphate  or  potash,  we 
can  furnish  a  formula  to  suit  them.     Call  upon  or  address 

baugh  &  sonsrs, 

Maxftactcreks  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES, 

JYo.  103  SOUTH  STREET, 

BALTIMORE. 
Ap — 6m 

VIRGINIA  AGENCY  " 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Cash  Assets,  over        -  $1,150,000. 

INSURES  ONLY    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES.    AND    FARM    BUILDINGS 

AND  THEIR  CONTENTS.  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CROPS. 
AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING.     SECURITY 
PERFECT.     Correspondence  and  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 
tion will  be  given. 

Extract  fron  i  C;<  I       .  A  t-cle  '2:   "This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  Farmers'    Dwellings.   Private   Residences,    Barns  ar.d   other    Out- 
buildings with  their  contents."'  and  is  strictly  confined  to  this  class  of  property. 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent, 
Ap — tf  Eleventh  and  Bank  Streets,  Richmond,  Ya. 


S.  S.  BRADFORD. 


TRAVERS  DANIEL. 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THO  ROTJGHBRED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
1IIKIVO     SHEEP, 


wm, 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  by 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL, 

jan-ly  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 


IutetrMMe  liy  FIRE  or  ACIDS. 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 

H.  W.  JOHNS'  Celebrated  ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS,  ready 
for  use — finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.  The  best  ROOF  PAINT 
in  the  world — makes  leakv  roofs  and  walls  water-tight 

OUR   PACKAGES   CONTAIN    FROM    10    to    12    PER    CENT.    MORE 
PAINT  than  is  usually  sold  for  same  quantity.     Also.  ASBESTOS  ROOFING, 
light,  strong  and  easily  applied,  Boiler  Covering.  Steam  Packing,  &c 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE  :  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

F.    «.     WILSON,     Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  List. 

mk-lyr 

T  E  L  E  p  H  °  N  E  S 

iapeCiai  uner.  coiled  ucxalh  tehpiiox. 

»  the  fineet  In  the  world,  and  the  only  completely  satisfactory  low 
riced  instrument;  with  SprlngCallAttachmeut,  made  by  practical 
nachiuists  on  scientific  principles;  •warranted  to  work  one  mile  . 
y  changes  in  the  weather.  We  will  send  to  one  address  one  sample  set.! 
omprising:  two  Telephones,  two  walnut  holders,  six  copper  bound 
indaw  feet  heavy  wire,  at  35  per  cent,  discount  from  regular  rates, 
which  is  S3,  for  the §4r.  instruments,  i  This  offer  is  made  for  a  limited  time 
Jonly,  simply  to  introduce  our  instruments:  they  will  soon  be  sufficiently  well, 

Iknown  to  sell  through  the  trade,  and  we  shall  then  be  obliged  to  stiictly  maintainj== 

the  retail  price.  Any  person  ofordinary  intelligence  can  put  them  up  by  following  directions  sent  with  each  paiF  W  e  fir 
sold  during  the  last  three  months  nearly  lOOO  ol  these  instruments,  and  have  hundreds  ot  testimonials  from  a.) 
parts  otthe  country.  We  guarantee  all  instruments  sold.  For  any  Telephone  that  fails  to  work,  ■»  e  will  refund  th  ' 
money  and  pav  all  charges.  Ask  any  Commercial  Agency,  and  vou  will  find  we  are  good  for  all  we  agree  to  do.  Po-  :- 
«tt.  Name  this  paper  when  you  write.  Kent,  Woodman  «fe  Co,,  25  Cougre»B&l,,  Boston,  Mas> 
april-tt 


TERMS   FOR   ADVERTISING ; 

-■(uare.  10  linos  or  les*.  one  insertion. ..$*!  00        1,  pac*".  8'x  months - _, 855  00 

mths 100  (0 

,ir«-ol  ton  lines  foroue  y**     15  <*'      I     ]>■•■-  -•  nion  20  00 

1     pasje,  six  mouihs „.. 100  00 

M  00      1     paire,  one  year  1" 

vei,  double  rates:  inside  hact  Cover.50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.    No  advertis< - 
aoent?  lak°i 

-.f  less  I  ban  two  dollars. 
Bills  of  recular  advertisers  payable  quarter!  v.  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 
Payable  uiouili!  '•■   for  less  than   three  months.    Transient  advertisers,  rash  in  ad- 

»*nce. 

nsure  insertion,  we  should  rece-ve  advertisements  by  the  25th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear.    TV,,  a  i.ere  strictly  to  oar  printed  rates. 

L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Proprietor. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS. 


I  have  for  sale  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 

SUPERIOR  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Suitable  for  SINGLE  FAMILIES  or  COLONIES,   which  I  am  authorized  to 
Br-ll  npon  the  most,  favorable  term*. 
Farms  sold  on  small  commission. 
>t.mij»  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.   R.  DICKINSON, 

Land  Agent; 
oct  1 1 1  o  Main  street,  Richmond.  Va. 

TO   WHEAT   GROWERS. 


Many  of  the  leading  farmers    in  Virginia  have  found  in  the  Pacific 
Guano  Company's 


the  most  concentrated  aud  desirable  WHEAT  producer  in  the  market. 
We  therefore  offer  it  again  to  our  patrons  this  fall ;  as  also 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 
and  PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Agents  Pacific  Guano  Company, 
10  South  street,  Baltimore. 
Branch  :  1326  Cary  street,  Richmond,  Va.  aug — tf 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  Ca., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 

FOR 

COTTOS,  TOBACCO,  COM,  INS,  WE1T,  ETC 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   thev    have     introduced    the    MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizer.*,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  them  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO, 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVED  BONE:  PHOSPHATE 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

AGIDULTED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  HAVASSA  FHOSPHATES 
Ammoiiiated  Alkaline   Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
•Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
dec — tc  Baltimore. 


Subscription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 

[Formally  entered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  second-clan  matter.] 
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EUREKA! 

BUT  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZERS. 


Tbis  celebrated  and  popular  fertilizer  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  by  the  side 
of  other  fertilizers,  by  farmers  and  planters  in  Virginia,  that  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  it  can  readily  ascertain  as  to  its  superiority  from  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. It  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  it  is  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fer- 
tilizers, for  it  will  do  at  least  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  others,  when  tl 
son  is  unpropitious,  and  the  only  complaints  we  ever  hear  of  it.  is  when  the 
whole  neighborhood  uses  of  it  and  the  season  is  so  bad  that  stable  manure  fails 
to  give  its  usual  good  results,  and  when  the  crop  sells  at  a  low  price — iudeed. 
moat  of  the  complaints  we  have  had  come  because  the  price  of  tobacco  and  wheat 
is  so  loir.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  remedy  it  and  put  up  the  prices,  but  it 
is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  Then,  bad  crops  and  bad  prices  are  cer 
tainly  very  demoralizing.  As  an  instance  of  it.  a  farmer  in  Maryland  {last  fall 
swore  in  open  court  that  the  Eureka  he  had  used  did  him  no  good  ;  and  hearing 
from  a  friend  that  I  had  his  neighbors  there  to  prove  that  he  had  a  fine  crop  and 
beautiful  grass  after  it,  he  acknowledged,  in  his  cross  examination,  that  what 
he  had  said  the  day  before  was  not  true,  and  that  he  did  make  a  fine  crop,  and 
that  it  was  a  splendid  fertilizer,  adding  that  he  would  be  content  to  do  as  well 
from  the  same  expenditure  every  year.  We  had  stenographers  present,  and  had 
every  word  of  this  farmer's  evidence  taken  down,  and  may  publish  it  in  parallel 
columns  at  some  future  time. 

The  next  case  in  the  same  court  was  decided  in  our  favor,  on  the  law  of  the 
case,  and  all  the  balance  of  the  conspirators  came  in  and  confessed  judgment. 
When  I  was  leaving  the  court  house,  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  county  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralization  which  had  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  fertilizing  men,  who  compromised  their  debts,  taking 
what  they  could  get  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  a  court  and  jury,  thereby  in- 
juring the  good  honest  men  of  the  country. 

Probably  we  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  manufacturers,  but  buy  their  goods  ready  made,  sometimes  at 
one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  in  this,  that  we  always  use  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  put  into  the  mixing  box  the  same  quantity  of  each  ingredient  every 
time  :  this  insures  uniformity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
We  therefore  always  give  the  planter  what  we  agree  to  give  him,  and  insist  upon 
his  paying  in  full  for  it.  If  he  will  not  pay,  we  make  him  do  so  if  he  is  able. 
We  will  not  let  him  rob  us  if  we  can  prevent  it,  and  if  he  has  property,  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  will  make  him  pay  whether  the  jury  want 
10  do  so  or  not. 

It  is  not  strange  that.there'should  be  complaints  from  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  Eureka — of  whom  there  are  probably  15,000  every  year  ;  indeed,  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  are  not  more,  but  the  best  assurance  the  planter  can  have  of 
the  general  satisfaction  our  fertilizers  give,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  in  the 
past  two  months  every  ton  we  had,  over  9.600  tons,  and  could  have  sold  many 
thousand  tons  more  if  we  could  have  furnished  it.  We  have  none  now  except 
what  we  made  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  making  all  that  we  can,  about 
400  tons  per  week,  to  meet  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  demand. 

I  invite  those  who  have  light  lands,  and  think  thev  need  potash,  to  trv  our 
"ORIENT  COMPLETE  MANURE"  bythe  side  of  Eu'reka  and  other  fertilizers. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  the  potash  in  addition. 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  heavy  clay  land  in  Orange  has  potash  enough.  Also,  our 
ACID  PHOSPHATE,  manufactured  for  those  who  want  a  low-priced  feriilizer, 
rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  ammonia.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  many  of  the  artiees  being  introduced  as  "chemicals."  at  about  half  the 
price  that  is  being  charged  for  them,  and  500  pounds  of  it  will  make  as  good  a 
ten  of  Fertilizer,  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  rich  earth,  as  any  of  the  so-called 
chemicals. 

Now.  in  reply  to  the  cry  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  ruined  Virginia,  I  would 
repeat  a  conversation   I  had  with  Dr.  Thomas  P.  Janes.  C  er  of  Agri- 

culture in  Georgia,  last  winter,  at  Atlanta,  as  follows  :  He  asked,  "Do  yon 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  why  the  planters  of  Georgia  are  better  off  than  the  people  of  any 
other  State?  '  I  replied  that  I  am  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  H 
"It  is  true — not  that  they  have  the  accumulated  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a  lew, 
as  in  some  other  Slates,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  average  planters  of  Georgia 
are  better  off  than  any  others,  and  the  reason  is.  they  use  more  fertilizers  than  in 
any  other  State.  Last  year  Georgia  used  100,(00  tons — nearly  half  of  what  was 
consumed  in  the  whole  South.'"  *        *        *  * 

WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 
President  Atlantic  and  Virginia  Fertilizing  Company. 
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you  wish  it  to  appear  in  the  following  number. — L.  R.  D.l 


CONDUCTED  BY  DR.  M.   G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


No.  IV. 
GREEN  FALLOW  CROPS,  ANIMAL  MANURES  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  feeding  animals,  so  many  factors  enter 
the  problem  that  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  to  be  obtained.  The 
best  nutritive  ratio  varies  according  to  infiuitely  various  circumstances, 
yet  it  varies' only  within  certain  limits  and  the  limits  of  variation  may 
be  very  nearly  established  by  patient,  persistent,  pains-taking  observa- 
tions, conducted  by  different  observers  in  different  and  distant  localities. 
From  such  inductions,  general  propositions  of  great  practical  value  and 
importance  may  be  established.  Much  has  already  been  done ;  yet  much 
also  remains  to  be  done  before  the  subject  is  exhausted.  AVith  regard 
to  the  manurial  residues  of  feeding  stuffs  also,  the  point  to  be  aimed  at 
is  not  mathematical  dollar-and-cent  calculations,  but,  to  seek  the  limits 
of  variation  according  to  season,  climate,  soil,  crop,  mode  of  application, 
&c,  in  the  value  of  those  materials.  It  is  only  in  the  presence  of  al- 
kalis, and  at  temperatures  near  the  point  of  ignition,  that  we  are  able 
to  state  with  confidence  what  substance  will  be  formed  as  the  result  Of 
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the  decomposition  of  organic  materials.  This  will  depend,  in  the  case 
of  manures,  to  a  very  great  degree,  upon  both  the  chemical  composition 
and  physical  texture  of  the  soil,  aud  even  upon  such  an  insignificant 
matter  as  its  color  ;  also  upon  whether  the  manure  be  ploughed  in,  drilled 
in  with  the  crop,  mingled  with  the  tilth  by  means  of  a  harrow,  or  applied 
to  the  surface  as  a  top  dressing.  Herein  also  we  must  seek  limits  of 
variation,  though  little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  that  direction.  With 
this  explanation,  we  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  results  of  distin- 
guished experimenters.  Mr.  Lawes  experimeLting  upon  well-bred  ani- 
mals— not  ^scrubs" — reached  the  following  results,  as  expressed  in  these 
tables : 
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The  above  tables  exhibit  some  very  important  and  striking  facts.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  of  100  pounds  of  total  dry  substance  in  the  food,  there 
are  stored  up  in  increased  weight — in  the  ox,  G.2  pounds:  in  the  sheep, 
eight  pounds,  and  in  the  pig,  no  less  than  17.6  pounds.  That  is,  double 
as  much  of  the  valuable  food  constituents  are  converted  into  meat,  when 
fed  to  pigs,  as  when  fed  to  oxen  or  sheep.  Again,  500  pounds  of  barley- 
meal  (not  quite  equal  to  corn  meal  in  feeding  value),  give  as  much  in- 
crease in  weight,  fed  to  pigs,  as  250  pounds  of  oil  cake,  COO  pounds  of 
cut  clover  and  3,500  pounds  of  Swede  turnips  fed  to  oxen,  or  as  250 
pounds  of  oil  cake,  300  pounds  clover  chaff  and  4,0<  0  poun  Is  Swede 
turnips  fed  to  sheep.  This  is  a  wonderful  difference,  and  not  by  any 
means  in  accord  with  the  general  judgment  of  practical  farmers.  The 
meaning  of  these  figures  is,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  feed  sheep  than 
cattle,  without  regard  to  the  value  of  the  fleece,  and  doubly  as  profitable 
to  feed  swine,  when  beef,  mutton  and  pork  are  nearly  the  same  price. 
Of  course,  the  manure  of  cattle  and  sheep  will  be  correspondingly  of 
more  value  than  that  of  swine.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  relative 
analyses  of  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  different  animals  may  point  to  a 
different  result,  unless  the  percentages  are  calculated  upon  the  basis  of 
the  dry  matter.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  that  of  the  dry  matter 
of  the  food,  there  is  found  but  16.7  per  cont.  in  the  manure  of  swine, 
and  in  that  of  the  sheep,  31.9  per  cent. ;  of  cattle,  36.5  per  cent.,  yet  a 
given  weight  of  cow  dung  is  much  poorer  in  plant  food  than  an  equai 
weight  of  swine's  dung,  simply  because  the  cow  dung  contains  largely 
more  water.  The  dung  or  manure  of  the  pig  is  better  in  quality,  but 
far  less  in  quantity  than  that  of  the  cow,  equal  amounts  of  food  being 
consumed  by  each,  and  in  the  aggregate,  that  of  the  cow  is  worth  dou- 
ble that  of  the  pig,  because  the  pig  has  taken  up  double  as  much  of  the 
nitrogen  and  ash  minerals  of  the  food  as  the  cow.  If  guided  solely  by 
the  analyses  tf  the  two  sorts  of  manure,  in  the  fresh  state,  we  should 
reach  a  widely  erroneous  conclusion,  which  would  be  avoided,  however, 
if  the  analyses  were  calculated  upon  the  basis  of  dry  substance.  This, 
indeed,  should  be  the  rule  in  all  analyses.  Estimate  the  water  separately 
and  calculate  the  percentage  for  the  water  free  substance.  These  figures 
•of  Mr.  awes  Lare  not,  of  course,  conclusive  of  the  question  of  profit  in 
feeding  different  sorts  of  animals,  but  they  are  very  instructive  and  en- 
titled to  great  confidence :  they  furnish  a  model  for  experiments,  which 
ought  to  be  conducted,  at  various  points,  so  as  to  check  each  other  and 
thus  we  may  finally  reach  solid  inductions  and  substantial  practical 
results. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  is  in  these  figures  nothing  fixed 
and  absolute.  They  apply  to  well  bred  stock  of  medium  sue  and  age, 
as  handled  by  Mr.  Lawes.  Stock  of  different  ages,  different  sizes,  different 
'breeds,  handled  by  different  men,  will  give  various  results.     It  is  certain, 
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that  very  young  animals  will  gain  more  pouuds  iu  weight  for  so  many 
pounds  of  food  consumed  than  older  animals.     This  assimilative  power 
is  at  its  maximum   a  few   weeks  after   birth,  and  decliues  steadily  with 
advancing   age,  until   the  adult  state   is  reached,  when   there  will   he  a 
brief  standstill,  and  after  a  variable  length  of  time  the  decrepitude  of 
old  age  begins  to  manifest  itself  and  the  assimilative  power  declines  rap* 
idlv  to  extinction.     The  significance  of  Mr.  L  awe's  figures  is,  that  re- 
sults approximating  his  may  be  obtained  with  well  bred  animals,  taken 
up  for  feeding  in  good  store  condition  and  skillfully  fed  by  the  average 
careful  and  judicious  farmer.     Now  let  us  remember,  that  the  manure 
produced  by  very  young  animals  will  be  of  less  value   than   that   pro- 
duced from  the  same  tW)d  by  the  same  animals  when  mature.     It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  heavier  drafts  must  be  made  upon  the  plant  food 
of  the  soil  when  the  system  we  follow  is  to  breed  and  graze  or  feed  the 
young  animals  than   when    mature  animals  are  bought   for  feeding  or 
grazing.     That  is,  iu  the  former  case  there  will  be  moie  profit  in   the 
meat   sold,  and  less   in  the  manure  made  on  the  farm.     The  question  is 
sometimes   broadly  put,  does   it   pay  to   keep   animals   merely  to   make 
manure  after  all  said  and  done?     From  the  writings  of  Lawe'e,  Mechi 
and  other  prominent  English  agriculturists,  we  learn   that  ail   the  pro- 
fits of  feeding  animals  iu   that  country,  are  derived  from   the  manure 
made  in  the  process.     In  his  lecture  before  the  East  Berwickshire  Agri- 
cultural Association.  May  3d,  1879,  page  8,  Mr.  Lawes  says:  "The  food 
of  au  animal  will,  as  a  rule,  cost  more  than  the  meat  produced  will  sell 
for,  and  the  cost  of  the  food  and  other  necessary  expeuses  can  only  be 
recovered  by  charging  a  portiou  to  the  manure."     This  is  a  distinct  dec- 
laration that  all  the  profits  of  Euglish  feeding  are  found  in  the  manure. 
In  the  Country  Gentleman  of  July  10th,  1879,  Professor  S.  W.  Johnson 
says:  "Generally  speaking,  I  should  say,  there  is  no  object  in   keeping 
live  stock  for  the  sake  of  making  manure."     "But  to  obtain  manure  by 
destroving  serviceable  food  or  fibre  is  of  itself  obvious  waste."     Now,  if 
we  have  auv  insight  into  modern  British  agriculture,  its  profits,  which 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  the  tenant  tanner  to  pay  a  rental  of  from 
rive  to  twenty  five  dollars  per  acre  and  still  obtaiu  a  living  interest  on 
his  large  capita!,  are  largely  derived  from  the  process  of  destroying  tur- 
nips, cakes,  etc.,  by  feeding  them  to  make  manure  for  wheat  and  only  a 
part  of  the  expense  of  the  conversion  of  the  turnips  and  cakes  into  wheat 
is  recovered  iu  the  meat  sent  to  the  butcher,  the  balance  being  recovered 
and  the  profits  made  in  the  wheat  crops  which  are  the  wonder  aud  the 
admiration  of  the  world. 

We  are  afraid  we  do  not  precisely  understand  Professor  Johnson.  He 
appears  to  state,  in  effect,  that  if  the  labor,  meat,  milk,  wool,  or  other  ani- 
mal products  will  not  sell  for  more  than  their  food  costs,  theu  it  will  gen- 
erally not  be  worth  while  to  keep  animals  for  the  manure  they  will  make, 
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yet  we  cannot  think  so  learned  and  able  a  gentleman  as  the  Professor 
means  to  take  up  such  a  position  as  that.     From  the  following  conclusions 
stated  in  the  next  paragraph  of  the  article  from  which  we  quote,  we  can 
not  do  otherwise  than  dissent :  "There  may  be  exceptional  cases  or  locali. 
ties  where  manure  is  unusually  valuable — as  lor  tobacco  raising — and  food 
unusally  cheap,  where  the  auimal  may  possibly  pay  simply  as  a  manure 
factory,  but  I  incline  to  believe  that  in  any  such  case  the  profit  could  be 
got  and  more  than  got  by  substituting  something  else  for  the  auimal." 
And  again  we  quote,  "But  I  should  never  feed  anything  simply  and  solely 
for  the  sake  of  making  more  and  better  manure."     We  are  sorry  to  be" 
lieve  that  what  we  have  now  quoted  and  that  the  whole  article  of  Pro- 
fessor Johnson  leads  inevitably  to  conclusions  directly  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  modern  agriculture,  and  condemns  the   most  rational  and 
most  successful  farm  practice,  viz.:  a  rotatiou  of  crops  based   on  green 
fallows  and  animal  manures,  and  systematically  supported  by  purchased 
commercial  fertilizers.     For,  if  we  turn  under  a  crop  of  clover  or  peas 
as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  is  this  obvious  waste?     Yet  we  destroy,  in 
that  case,  the  clover  or  peas,  which  are  valuable  food  simply  to  make 
manure.     If  it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  obvious  waste  to  destroy  food 
simply  to  make   manure,  then  must   the  whole  system  of  green  fallow 
crops  and  animal  manures  be  condemned.     Professor  Johnson  is  an  ag- 
ricultural   teacher  of  great    reputation    and    acknowledged    authority, 
surely  he  cannot  mean  to  take  the  position  that  commercial  manures  are, 
under  all  circumstances,  cheaper  and  more  economical  than  green  crops 
and  farm-yard  manure.     Yet  we  are  unable  to  draw  any  other  inference 
from  the  article  before  us,  whether  we  consider  the  detached  paragraphs 
we  have  quoted  separately,  or  the  bearing  of  the  whole  article.     It  is 
certainly  true,  as  Professor  Johnson  states,  that  manure  is  of  less  value 
than  meat,  aud  that  meat  is  worth  more  as  meat  than  as  manure  ;  but 
we  cannot  see  how  the-e  facts  affect  the  main  question,  whether  it  pays 
to  keep  animals  to  make  manure,  irrespective  of  the  profit  derived  from 
meat  sold?     The  question  is  this  :  If  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  corn 
be  fed  to  steers,  aud  the  meat  sells  for  only  ninety-five  dollars  more  than 
the  steers  cost,  do  we  recover  the  other  five  dollars  in   the  manure  to- 
gether with  the  incidental  expenses  of  feeding  and   the  interest  on  the 
outlay?     If  so,  we  are  even,  and  if  we  recover  more  than  this,  then  we 
have  a  profit,  great  or  small,  on  the  whole  transaction  ;  nor  can  we  see 
how  this  result  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  beef  or  pork  is  worth  more  as 
food  than  as  manure.     However  it  may  be  in  England,  where  more  per 
pound  is  paid  for  the  leau   animal   than   he  sells  for  when  fat,  in  this 
country,  if  the  feeding  is  conducted  with  care  and  skill  and  a  proper 
knowledge  of  this  business,  there  always  ought  to  be  some  profit  on  the 
meat.     Nothing  in  that  case  can  be  properly  charged  against  the  ma- 
nure except  the  expense  of  putting  it  on  the  land.     We  have  no  argu- 
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ment  with  any  who  believe  that  good  animal  manure  will  not  pay  a  profit 
over  and  above  that  expense.  It  is  certainly  worth  while  for  a  man 
who  raises  corn,  wheat,  or  tobacco  to  feed  animals  for  the  sake  of  the 
manure,  up  to  the  point  when  the  loss  on  the  meat  exceeds  the  value  of 
the  manure,  and  even  then,  taking  a  view  of  the  whole  case,  it  may  be 
found  that  when  the  whole  combined  effect  of  green  crops,  gypsum,  animal 
manures  and  commercial  fertilizers  is  taken  together,  the  effect  of  the 
animal  manure  may  be  far  greater  than  it  is  used  by  itself;  that  this  is, 
in  fact,  the  case,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  plain  that  if  an  an- 
imal be  fed  precisely  enough  and  no  more  food  than  is  necessary  to  supply 
tissue  waste  and  support  respiration,  there  can  be  no  gain  in  weight  or 
condition,  and  every  pound  of  food  it  consumes  is  that  much  lost.  The 
whole  profit  in  feeding  is  found  in  the  few  extra  pounds  of  food  over 
and  above  what  is  necessary  to  keep  it  at  a  stand.  If  we  feed  corn 
enough  to  answer  this  purpose,  then  a  few  pounds  of  cake  added  to  the 
ratio  will  yield  an  increase  cf  weight  aud  condition.  How  much  of 
the  profit  to  assigu  to  the  cake  and  how  much  to  the  corn,  who  can  tell? 
Precisely  so  in  manuring;  the  profit  is  found  in  the  few  extra  pounds  of 
manure  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to  bring  the  produce  of  the 
land  up  the  point  of  paying  the  expenses  of  cultivation.  Suppose,  uow, 
we  bring  the  laud  up  and  keep  it  up  to  that  point  with  animal  manure, 
aud  make  handsome  pro6ts  from  the  use  of  a  few  pounds  per  acre  of 
guauo,  who  shall  tell  us  how  much  of  the  profit  to  credit  to  the  manure 
and  how  much  to  the  guano  ?  Suppose  it  takes  ten  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  crop,  and  that  the  laud,  without  help, 
only  brings  eight  bushels.  We  put  on  ten  loads  of  manure  aud  get  ten 
bushels  of  grain  per  acre,  and  this  leaves  us  loser  by  the  expense  of  get 
ting  out  the  manure ;  we  add  100  pounds  of  guano  and  get  15  bushels 
of  grain,  aud  a  profit  of  $2.50  per  acre;  we  add  200  pounds  of  guano 
and  get  20  bushels,  and  a  profit  of  $7.50  per  acre;  we  add  300  pounds 
of  guano  and  get  30  bushels,  aud  a  profit  of  $15  per  acre.  Now,  how 
shall  we  apportion  this  profit  between  the  manure  and  the  guano  ?  There 
are  no  facts  known  which  will  enable  us  to  do  that. 

If  we  are  pursuing  a  system  of  farming,  consisting  of  a  rotation  of 
green  crop-,  animal  manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  with  profit,  who 
shall  say  how  much  of  such  profit  we  must  credit  to  each  factor  in 
the  system  ?  Take  out  either,  and  the  result  may  be  utter  failure.  We 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  differ  from  so  distinguished  an  authority  as 
Professor  Johnson  ;  we  have  stated  above  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  us.  We  advise  our  readers,  in  studying  their  rotation, 
never  to  waver  in  their  strong  abiding  faith  in  animal  manures,  which 
all  experience  shows  that  we  caunot  permanently  do  without.  We  can- 
not, without  abandoning  our  couvictions,  assent  to  such  conclusions  as 
Professor  Johnson  appears  to  suggest,  upon  a  rational  intrepretation  of 
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his  language.  Instead  of  it  not  being  worth  while  to  feed  animals  for  the 
sake  of  the  manure,  we  believe  that  it  would  prove  ruinous  to  feed  them  at 
all,  aud  either  waste  or  sell  the  manure  ;  and,  further,  we  believe  that 
the  feeding  of  animals  for  the  sake  of  the  manure  is  an  essential  part  of 
any  system  of  modern  agriculture,  capable  of  general  adoption,  which 
holds  out  any  prospect  whatever  of  permanent  prosperity.  So  strange 
does  it  seem  to  us  to  find  such  opinions  with  such  a  man  as  Professor 
Johnson,  that  we  cannot  believe  he  would  be  willing  to  defend  the  positions 
which,  in  his  letter  to  the  Country  Gentleman,  he  appears  to  be  defending. 
He  can  scarcely  mean  to  say  that  chemical  or  commercial  manures  can 
nearly  always  be  had  cheaper  than  their  equivalent  iu  crop-producing 
effects  of  animal  manures,  yet  we  confess  that  we  can  see  no  other  meaning 
to  be  derived  from  the  language  he  employs.  It  seems  to  us  impossible 
for  Professor  Johnson  not  to  be  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  conducting 
a  permanently  successful  agriculture  without,  green  crops  and  animal 
manures,  merely  by  the  use  of  guano  and  salts  of  ammonia,  phosphates 
and  other  chemical  products.  We  think  such  a  theory  is  contrary  to  all 
experience — contrary  to  a  wise  economy — coutrary  to  the  public  good- 
We  fiud  it  especially  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a  theory  with  much  that 
Professor  Johnson  has  himself  so  ably  written.  Perhaps,  then, 
our  readers  can  place  some  other  interpretation  upon  the  language  we 
have  already  quoted,  viz. :  "There  may  be  exceptional  cases  or  localities 
where  the  manure  is  unusually  valuable — as  for  tobacco  raising — and 
feed  unusually  cheap,  where  the  animal  may  possibly  pay  simply  as  a 
manure  factory,  but  in  such  case  I  incline  to  believe  the  profit  can  be 
got  and  more  than  got  by  substituting  something  else  for  the  animal." 
Now,  we  maintain  that  on  all  well  regulated  farms  animals  ought  to  be 
kept  and  fed,  even  at  a  loss  upon  the  butcher's  meat,  for  the  purpose  of 
converting  roots,  straw,  hay,  fodder,  &c,  into  manure,  for  the  benefit  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  wheat  or  other  money  crop.  It  is  clear,  beyond  dispute, 
that  such  a  practice  is  more  conservative  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  than 
that  which  is  adumbrated  in  the  suggestion  that  "in  every  such  case  the 
profit  can  be  more  than  got  by  substituting  something  else  for  the  ani- 
mal." The  English  practice  exhibits  the  fact  that,  by  pursuing  the  sys- 
tem of  green  fallows  and  animal  feeding  for  the  sake  of  the  manure,  the 
land  may  be  brought  up  and  kept  at  such  a  point  of  productiveness 
that  good  commercial  manures  may  be  used  at  a  great  profit. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  English  beef  has,  for  years  past,  as  a 
rule,  sold  for  less  than  the  food  cost,  leaving  this  deficit  and  the  whole  of 
the  incidental  expenses  of  feeding  to  be  charged  against  the  mauure. 
Now,  this  system  standing  alone,  that  is  to  say  nothing  but  the  animal 
manure  being  used,  would  unquestionably  fail,  or  result  in  rapid  exhaus- 
tion of  the  land  by  the  wheat  or  any  other  money  crop  which  might  be 
sent  to  market,  but  when  sustaiued  and  supported  by  green  fallows  and 
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commercial  manures,  the  money  crop  may  be  grown  at  a  profit,  while 
the  fertility  of  the  land  continually  increases.  This  proposition  we  be- 
lieve neither  Professor  Johnson  nor  any  other  well  informed  man  can 
or  will  dispute.  We  believe  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  one  feature  of 
a  system  of  farm  practice  can  be  isolated  from  the  system  of  which  it  is 
a  part,  and  properly  discussed  and  valued  apart  from  its  connections. 
The  value  of  the  system  depends  largely  upon  the  fact  that  all  its  parts 
are  mutually  helpful  of  each  other  and  augmentive  of  the  total  effect. 
We  cannot  admit  that  any  system  which  omits  green  fallows,  animal 
mauures  or  commercial  fertilizers  can  compete  with  a  system  which  util- 
izes all  three.  The  thorough  utilization  of  all  three  is,  in  fact,  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  modern  British  agriculture,  which  all  men  know 
to  have  produced  results  not  elsewhere  equalled  or  approached. 

If,  accordiug  to  Prufessor  Johnson,  destroying  food  to  make  manure 
is  obvious  waste,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  clover  or  peas  plowed  in  as 
a  manure  for  wheat.  If  it  is  always  more  profitable  to  substitute  some- 
thing else  for  animal  manure,  there  ought  to  be  an  end  to  turnips  and 
cake  fed  to  bullocks,  aud  there  remains  nothing  but  to  make  tobacco  and 
wheat,  or  other  money  crops  with  guano  and  other  commercial  manures. 
The  end  of  such  a  system  is  not  doubtful ;  it  will  lead  to  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  the  farmer  and  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  It  cannot  lead 
to  auything  else.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  actual  or 
comparative  values  of  manures  produced  by  particular  kinds  of  feeding 
stuff.  It  is  probably  generally  known  by  our  best  farmers  that  this 
manner  of  fattening  animals  fed  upon  highly  concentrated  foods,  is  of 
more  value  than  that  produced  by  lean  stock  fed  upon  the  coarse  fod- 
der, straw,  &c.  As  to  the  actual  value  of  any  sort  of  manure,  or  the 
comparative  value  of  different  sorts  of  food  generally  rated  as  concen- 
trated or  "strong  fattening  food  for  making  manure,  scarcely  auything 
is  generally  known  by  them.  In  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  scieuce 
can  do  no  more  than  suggest  general  and  more  or  less  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. There  are  some,  we  know,  who  think  that  au  analysis  settles 
every  question  of  the  sort.  /We  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to  enter  into 
any  argument.  We  simply  tell  them  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  certainly 
within  the  power  of  a  competent  and  careful  analyst,  by  analyzing 
carefully  and  well  selected  samples,  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  average  of 
the  per  centage  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  which  farm- 
yard mauure  contains.  Now,  if  the  value  of  any  manure  depends,  as  is 
so  broadly  asserted  by  some,  upon  the  amount  of  those  three  substances 
which  it  contains,  why  multiply  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  of  them 
by  its  market  price,  aud  you  have  the  value  of  the  manure.  It  is  prob- 
ably wasting  time  to  say  to  those  who  are  so  wondrous  wise,  that  their 
premises  are  wrong  and  their  conclusions  are  false.  On  the  contrary, 
the  value  of  a  substance  as  a  manure  depends  upon  the  amount  of  nitro- 
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gen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  it  contains,  in  such  forms  as  are 
capable  of  entering  promptly  into  the  nutrition  of  plants,  or  the  amount 
of  them  which  will  readily  pass  into  available  forms.  Again,  the 
amount  of  iuert  matter  with  which  these  materials  are  mixed  exercises 
a  very  important  influence  upon  their  price,  as  well  as  upon  their  crop- 
producing  effects.  If  too  concentrated,  they  destroy  the  crops;  if  too 
much  diluted,  the  cost  of  handling  the  inert  materials  exceeds  the  value 
of  the  active  ingredients.  Does  anybody  suppose  that  these  questions 
are  to  be  settled  by  an  analysis  ?  Certainly  they  are  not,  whatever  some 
may  think.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  the  nitrogen  in  the 
manure,  resulting  from  the  feeding  of  oil  cake  or  ootton  seed,  has  precisely 
the  same  value  as  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure  resulting  from  the  feeding 
of  corn  and  bran.  Experience  in  their  use  leads  us  to  infer  that  these 
different  forms  of  nitrogen  are  all  about  equally  assimilable,  and  any 
slight  difference  in  this  respect  we  believe  to  be  of  little  practical 
moment.  Upon  the  theoretical  question,  however,  we  desire  to  quote 
Professor  Johnsou  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

We  refer  again  to  the  paper  from  which  we  were  quoting  above,  re- 
cently published  by  Professor  Johnson  in  the  Country  Gentleman,  but 
having  reached  our  limits,  we  must  defer  the  topic  for  auother  number. 


OYSTERS. 

There  is  paid,  annually,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  $15,0'0.000  for 
oysters  for  packing  purposes  aloue.  A  very  large  part  of  this  sum  is 
piid  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts  shippers  for  oysters  taken  by  them 
from  the  waters  of  Virginia.  A  State,  which  we  are  told  by  tome,  is  so 
utterly  poor  and  broken  down,  that  she  cannot  pay  three  per  cent,  on  a 
moiety  of  her  debt,  gives  away  a  princely  revenue  to  citizens  of  those 
States,  whose  representatives  in  Congress  vote  to  fasten  an  unconstitu- 
tional, onerous  and  cruel  tax  upon  her  great  staple.  Truly,  the  ways  of 
politicians  are  past  finding  out.  It  is  a  sin  and  shame.  We  hope  our 
excellent  friend  the  Fish  Commissioner  will  find  time  to  present  this 
whole  oyster  business  to  the  Legislature,  in  one  of  those  strong,  sen- 
sible reports  he  knows  so  well  how  to  make,  for  we  are  persuaded,  that 
when  the  people  reach  bottom  facts,  something  will  have  to  be  done 
about  it. 


BASS. 


Governor  Hampton  has  quite  distinguished  himself  on  the  upper 
James  as  a  fisherman.  In  five  days  he  caught  one  hundred  and  ninety 
five  bass— averaging  thirty-nine  a  day.  One  day  he  caught  as  many  as 
sixty-eight.     He  uses  the  fly  bait.     The  Governor  is  minus  his  right  leg 
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below  the  knee,  and  though  he  still  uses  crutches,  his  health  is  much 
improves,  and  he  is  quite  vigorous. 

-      ..hat  the  Fish  Commission  have  done:  ten  years  ago  there 
not  a  bass  in  James  rivcr.  sixty-eight  bass  in  a  clay  means  not  only  su- 
perb sport,  it  means  also  cheap  food  for  the  poor  people  of  that  region, 
i  v  and  wholesome,  to  be  had  for  the  taking.     Why  not  in  every 
river  ami  stream  and  p:>nd  in  t       -  In  a  small  stream  near  he 

we  can  bow  take  trout  two  years  old.  weighing  one  pound,  on  a  rod  of 
our  own  making,  and  flies  ot  our  own  tieing  and  the  fish  too  of  our 
own  planting.  To  every  dweller  by  any  stream,  or  pond,  or  river,  or 
lake,  we  would  say,  go  thou  and  do  likewise,  T  every  man  \ 
his  fellowmen,  we  say  join  the  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As  nation 
and  help  to  bring  these  things  to  pass. 

FRUIT. 

In  the  Northern  Spates  there  is  every  variety  of  grapes,  api 

berries,  Ac.,  and  delicious  fruit  is  upo:)  every  man's  table  at  every 
meal.  At  the  South  it  is  a  dreary  and  universal  prospect  of  hog  and 
hominy.  We  ought  to  change  all  that,  certainly  we  can  do  it  very 
easily  :  Piedmont  Virginia  is  the  best  fruit  growiug  section  of  t'. 
States  Are  we  lazy  and  shiftless?  It  would  be  hard  to  confess  that. 
But  why  then  do  we  neglect  :  us  do  so  no  more.     One  dollar 

will  buy  grape  vines  which  may  come  to  supply  plenty  of  grapes  for  a 
family."   Ten  dollars  will  buy  peaches  enough  to  supply  the  family  to 
-     re.  to  can,  to  dry  and  a  «lj  the  ?ery  best 

varieties.     Plant  the  stones.     Plant  apricots,  damsons,  apples,  chei 
tro'^seberries,  currants,   raspberries,    blackberries   and   rhubarb.     N\  by 
don't  you  plant  them,  for  you  can  do  it ': 

'WALKS  AND  TALKS." 
During  a  recent  pleasant  trip  to  the  North,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting,  at  the  Fair  of  the  Western  New  York  Agricultural  Society, 
the  distinguished  and  widely  known  practical  farmer  and  agricultural 
writer,  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  of  M  reton  Farm:  author  and  inventor  of 
"  Walks  and  Tblhi"  that  is  to  say.  of  an  original  and  highly  pleasing 
style  of  conveying  important  truths  to  his  brother  farmers,  by  means  of 
a  really  gifted  pen.  We  saw  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Essex  pigs,  and  the 
Cotswold  merino  cross  breed  sheep  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  looked 
over  them  with  much  pleasure  and  interest.  All  these  animal?  appear 
to  possess  remarkably  sound  constitutions  and  are  full  of  robustness  and 
r,  and  we  would  prefer  to  purchase  from  Moreton  farm  than  from 
any  English  herd  or  flock  of  the  same  breeds  whatsoever,  for  the  re. 
that  bein^r  thoroughly  acclimated  they  are  a  much  safer  investment  than 
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any  recently  imported  animals  can  be.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  square,  straight- 
forward, honest  English  gentleman.  He  offers  every  animal  he  has  for 
Bale  in  a  publifhed  catalogue,  with  the  price  attached.  A  plan,  which, 
in  itself,  tokens  fair  dealiug  and  straightforward  honesty.  We  wish 
more  Englishmen  of  this  sort  would  come  to  this  country,  and,  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  fight  the  frosts  and  snows  of  those  long  and  dismal 
winters  that  prevail  where  Mr.  Harris  lives,  they  would  come  to  old 
Virginia  and  make  their  home  with  us.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Harris  himself 
would  come  out  of  the  cold  and  stormy  North  and  bring  with  him  his 
reputation  and  his  sheep  and  his  swine  and  •'  Walk  and  Talk"  with  us  in 
the  sunny  South.  He  could  sell  one  acre  of  his  "Moreton  Faim"  for 
what  would  buy  three  acres  of  better  land  in  Virginia.  The  sheep,  as 
they  cropped  the  sweet  green  sward  iu  mid-winter,  would  rejoice  at  the 
change,  and  the  swine  would  grunt  their  satisfaction.  As  for  the  "Dea- 
con," if  he  will  come  too  and  set  down  alongside  of  his  old  friend,  he 
will  feel  himself  so  blessed,  that  he  will  never  be  heard  to  grumble  any 
more.  Pleasantry  aside,  this  is  a  better  country  than  that  by  great  odds, 
capable  of  supporting  more  people  and  keeping  them  with  less  labor, 
better  and  more  cheaply. 


GONE  TO  CANADA. 

Old  Lord  Beaconsfield  said,  in  a  recent  speech,  after  he  had  eaten  and 
drunk,  that  high  authority  had  told  him  that  all  the  land  holders  of  the 
Northwestern  States  of  the  United  States  had  quit  their  lauds  and  gone 
to  Canada,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Uuited  States  were  under  a  great 
apprehension  that  they  could  not  compete  with  Canada  and  therefore 
the  British  farmer  need  not  be  alarmed  at  American  competition,  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Surely,  Beacousfield  was  too  full  for  coherent  ut- 
terance, because  it  is  known  that  he  is  not  a  downright  simpleton, 
whereas,  it  is  apparent  that  such  talk  as  that  is  supremely  .-illy. 


THE  FAIR  OF  THE  WESTERN  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  at  the  late  Fair  of  this  Society 
at  Rochester,  New  York.  From  a  live  stock  stand  point,  it  was  by  no 
means  nearly  equal  to  our  own  State  Fair  in  Virginia,  nor  to  the  Pied- 
mont Fair  at  Culpepper,  nor  the  Wythe,  or  the  Loudoun  County  Fairs, 
or  to  several  other  of  our  shows.  If  the  Herefords  of  Mr.  Merry  man, 
and  the  Berkshires  of  Mr.  Fulford.  both  of  Maryland  had  been  absent, 
the  best  part  of  the  exhibition  would  have  been  the  exhibit  of  Mr.  Jos- 
eph Harris,  of  Moreton  Farm.  The  people  of  that  section  seem  to  have 
given  up  the  fight  against,  western  competition,  in  breadstuffs  and  butch- 
ers meat,  and  to  have  betaken  themselves  to  fruit  culture  and  trucking. 
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As  it  was,  ihe  Berkshire  herd  of  Mr.  Fulford  had  as  well  have  do  com- 
petition. This  is.  in  point  of  tact,  one  of  the  very  best  herds  of  this 
breed  of  swine  in  existence,  and  Mr.  Fulford,  though  a  very  young  man, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  skillful  breeders  ami  handlers  of  Berkshire* 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  very  seldom  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  exhibits  of  the  leading  breeders  are  bred  by  themselves,  as  is  invari- 
ably the  case  with  Mr.  Fulford,  and  that  uniformity  which  might  be 
looked  for  under  the  circumstances,  is  very  noticeable  to  the  most  super- 
ficial observer.  This  is  not  simply  a  uniformity  or' style  and  markiugs  : 
but  a  characteristic  excellence  in  all  the  best  qualities  that  make  up  the 
modern  improved  Berkshire  in  his  best  form.  Those  living  south  of  the 
Potomac,  who  may  have  stocked  themselves  from  the  great  herds  of 
Venable  and  Bowman,  who  are  disposed  to  go  North  for  a  cross  in  blood, 
will,  we  believe,  consult  their  interest  by  looking  at  Mr.  Fulford's  swine 
before  they  make  their  selections.  A  man  of  undoubted  integrky,  his 
representations  may  be  relied  upon  iu  every  particular,  and  having  him- 
self bred  so  large  a  portiou  of  his  herd,  he  knows,  of  course,  pw 
what  they  are. 


THE  LOUDOUN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

This  Society,  of  which  our  friend  Dr.  Geo.  A.  Quinby  is  President, 
held  this  year,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  exhibition  it  has  ever  held. 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Loudoun  is  coming  rapidly  to  the  front  in 
the  matter  of  improved  breeeds  of  live  stock,  and  to  each  and  every 
county  in  the  State  we  would  say,  go  thou  and  do  likewise.  This  mat- 
ter of  discriminations  against  local  freights  in  favor  of  through  rates 
cannot  long  continue  to  exist,  and  the  proximity  of  the  grazing  lau* 
Virginia  to  the  great  Eastern  markets  is  bound  to  tell  iu  their  favor;  but 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantage  of  position,  the 
of  these  lauds  should  take  advantage  of  the  low  rates  now  prevailing 
and  substitute  the  best  and  most  profitable  breeds  of  stock  for  the  s  rub 
breeds  so  generally  occupying  those  lands  at  present.  The  "bourn:  — 
fertility"  of  those  cheap  western  lands,  of  which  so  much  has  bee:,  s 
loosely  written,  is  vastly  exaggerated.  There  are  no  two  counties  of  equal 
extent  in  the  West  anywhere,  which  possess  greater  advantages  than 
Loudoun  and  Fauquier  for  grazing  and  feeding  to  the  highest  finish,  the 
highest  type  of  all  animals  which  make  butchers'  meat.  '  And  as  to  the 
local  freights,  those  counties  ought  to  be  very  independent  of  them. 
Thev  can  and  ought  to  drive  every  hoof  to  Baltimore  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  snap  their  fingers  in  the  faces  of  railroad  managers. 
But  these  freight  tariffs  are  bound  to  be  adjusted  to  an  equitable  stand- 
ard, for  these  companies  will  find,  that  if  they  claim  equity  at  the  hands 
of  the  assemblies  and  courts  of  the  people,  they  must  be  prepared  to  do 
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equity  by  the  people  from  whom  they  emanated,  by  whom  they  were 
created,  aud  of  whom  they  hold  and  enjoy  their  high  and  extraordinary 
privileges.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  farmers  in  the  Eastern  States  to 
improve  their  stock,  aud  we  trust  that  every  county  iu  the  Siate  will 
follow  the  example  of  good  old  Loudoun. 


"EDUCATIONAL  COMMUNISM." 

In  the  New  York  Daily  Sun,  September  24th,  1879,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing about  Public  Education  ;  wholesome  reading  it  is  also :  ''The  glory 
of  the  system  so  long  and  so  often  extolled  at  home  and  abroad  is  that 
it  extends  the  civilizing  benefits  of  education  to  every  child,  no  matter 
how  poor  and  degraded."  *  *  *  "And  yet  the  city  Superintendent 
reports  that,  though  we  spend  more  than  three  and  a  half  millions  on 
one  school,  and  employ  more  than  three  thousand  teachers,  over  two 
thousand  chi.dren  were  turned  back  into  the  streets  at  the  beginning  of 
this  mouth,  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  or  the  teachers,"  *  *  * 
"But  more  than  enough  money  is  given  each  year  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  furnish  seats  for  all,  and  they  are  well  aware  of  the  fact.  The 
trouble  is,  that  so  much  of  it  is  expended  in  the  fancy  education  of  a 
few  favored  boys  and  girls,  that  thousands  of  other  boys  and  girls  cannot 
even  get  a  chance  to  learn  their  A  B  C's  at  public  expense"  *  *  "un- 
less private  charity  undertakes  the  task  for  which  the  people  pay  so 
heavily."  It  is  so  here  too,  in  Virginia.  The  "public  free  schools," 
falsely  so  called,  are  not  free,  and  the  very  poor  whose  necessities  are 
made  the  pretext  for  their  establishment,  can  obtain  none  of  their  sup- 
posed benefits  which  are  lavished  upon  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do  and  the 
rich.  What  if  it  should  turn  out  after  awhile,  that  fewer  are  educated 
and  they  far  worse  educated  by  the  modern  plan  of  State  teaching,  than 
would  be  the  case  if  the  whole  thing  were  left  to  private  enterprise. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

A  PREMIUM   ESSAY  ON  BEST   METHOD  OF  FARMING 

ONE  HUNDRED   ACRES  OF  LAND  IN  THE 

VALLEY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

BY    "SPRINGDALE." 

No  section  of  our  State  has  been  more  blessed  in  variety  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soil  than  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  It  possesses 
every  quality  which  makes  it  desirable  as  a  home.  It  is  the  best 
grass,  fruit  and  wheat  section  of  the  State,  and  the  land  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  that  kind  of  mixed  husbandry  which  makes  farming  the 
most  independent,  as  it  is  the  healthiest  and  happiest  avocation  in 
life.  A  farm  consisting  of  one  hundred  acres  of  such  land  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  best  sections  of  the  Valley  would  be  amply  sufficient 
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to  furnish  employment  to  a  good  big  family,  and  from  its  produce, 
to  supply  their  wants,  and  leave  a  handsome  surplus 

Ordinarily  onlv  a  small  part  of  the  land  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main  in  wood.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  the  material  for  fences  than  to 
raise  it  upon  such  land  as  we  presume  to  constitute  our  one  hundred 
acre  farm.  Five  ncres  would  be  as  much  as  we  should  think  of  leav- 
ing in  forest,  and  this,  more  for  the  sake  of  having  an  outlet  for  hogs, 
and  a  place  where  cattle  and  sheep  might  run  in  poachy  weather, 
than  for  any  advantage  likely  to  be  derived  from  the  wood.  Five 
acres  more  I  should  plant  in  orchard  of  apples,  of  the  best  varieties, 
mostly  winter  fruit.  One  acre  in  barn-yard,  and  four  acres  in  gar- 
den yard  or  fruit  garden.  This  leaves  eighty-five  acres  for  the  farm 
proper. 

The  farm  buildings  should  be  located  as  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  farm  as  possible,  provided  a  good  location  can  be  found.  It  is 
important  that  they  should  be  upon  dry,  well  drained  land,  and,  if 
such  can  be  found,  upon  a  somewhat  elevated  position.  The  house 
will,  of  course,  be  such  as  the  wants,  means  and  taste  of  the  owner 
may  suggest.  But  the  barn,  the  most  important  of  all  the  farm 
buildings,  should  be  large  and  well  built,  and  sufficient  to  afford 
shelter  to  all  the  stock  to  be  kept  on  the  farm.  It  is  best  to  build 
upon  a  hillside,  gently  sloping  to  the  south,  and  protected  upon  the 
north.  A  basement,  of  stone,  having  eight  feet  pitch  if  possible,  and 
well  lighted  and  ventilated,  will  give  a  warm,  dry  stable  for  the  stock. 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  barn  should  be  fitted  up  with  thresher  and 
and  other  implements  necessary  for  threshing  the  grain  and  prepar- 
ing it  for  market.  A  barn  40x70  feet,  with  two  stories  and  base- 
ment, would  probably  be  sufficient  for  a  farm  of  this  size.  Of  the 
eighty-five  acres  above  mentioned,  fifteen  of  the  most  rolling  and  stonv. 
if  there  be  any  such,  should  be  laid  down  permanently  to  grass.  For 
this  purpose,  a  mixture  of  orchard  grass  and  Kentucky  blue  grass. 
equal  quantities  of  each,  to  be  sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre,  with  a  pound  or  two  of  white  and  red  clover  added,  is  recom- 
mended. The  land  to  be  seeded  should  be  well  prepared  and  ma- 
nured, if  possible,  and  sown  in  wheat  in  the  fall,  and  in  March  well 
harrowed  and  the  grass  sown  and  gotten  in  with  a  roller.  It  would 
be  better  for  the  grass  to  be  sown  early  in  September,  either  with 
rye  or  alone,  but  the  difficulty  is,  that  persons  will  not  take  the  pains 
to  prepare  and  manure  the  land  for  these  crops.  The  grass  should 
not  be  pastured  at  all  the  first  year  unless  the  growth  is  very  rank, 
when  light  stock,  such  as  calves  and  sheep,  may  be  turned  upon  it. 
But  neither  then  nor  subsequently  should  it  ever  be  grazed  so  closely 
as  to  expose  the  roots  to  the  sun  and  frost. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion,  even  among  practical  farmers, 
as  to  the  best  and  most  profitable  way  of  treating  pasture  lands. 
Some  contend  that  the  stock  should  be  kept  off  the  grass  in  the 
spring  until  it  attains  a  very  considerable  growth,  and  then  turned 
on  in  sufficient  quantities  to  eat  off  the  grass,  and  then  shift  to  new 
pasture.     My  own  practice  has  been  to  put  on  the  stock  as  soon  as 
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the  grass  affords  a  good  bite,  in  just  such  quantities  as  the  pasture 
will  be  likely  to  sustain  through  the  entire  season.  Should  the  pas- 
ture become  too  short  in  consequence  of  long  continued  drought,  the 
stock  should  be  fed  green  food,  if  any  can  be  obtained,  rather  than 
remove  them  from  the  pasture.  This  is  especially  true  of  milch 
cows  and  fattening  cattle.  Sheep  and  young  cattle  are  benefited  bv 
change,  but  older  cattle  seem  to  become  restless  and  unsteady  by 
changing,  and  never  thrive  so  kindiv.  Treated  in  thiswav,  with  an 
occasional  dressing  of  plaster  and  bone,  pasture  lands  will  improve 
with  age.  and  prove  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farm.  Seventy 
acres  of  land  remaining,  I  should  divide  into  five  fields  of  fourteen 
acres  each,  to  be  cultivated  as  follows: 

First  year  corn,  with  manure  if  possible,  at  least  on  the  thin  or 
poor  spots,  or.  as  an  improvement  on  this,  would  put  two  acres  of  the 
fourteen  in  ruta  bagas  and  white  turnips.  These,  if  heavily  manured, 
would  yield  from  four  to  five  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  would  be 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  stock  if  fed  out  carefully  in  the  winter. 
The  corn  should  be  planted  as  early  as  the  weather  will  admit,  on  sod 
inverted  during  tne  winter  and  early  spring,  and  the  surface 
thoroughly  pulverized  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the  harrow.  I  know 
that  many  farmers  will  disagree  with  me,  but  except  on  very  stiff 
clays,  I  prefer  spring  to  fall  plowing  for  corn,  and  would,  if  practi- 
cable, wait  until  the  grass  and  clover  had  started  before  plowing. 
The  green  sod  thus  turned  in  would  rapidly  decay,  and  by  the  time 
the  corn  had  a  good  start,  would  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
furnish  a  suitable  pabulum  for  it  to  feed  upon.  Tne  best  crops  I 
have  ever  made  have  been  on  land  thus  prepared.  The  ruta  bagas 
should  be  sown  in  drills  about  the  middle  or  last  of  June. 

The  corn  crop  should  be  carefully  cultivated,  and  the  ground  kept 
clean  and  loose.  For  this  purpose  I  prefer  the  double-shovel  and 
the  cultivator  for  several  reasons,  and  especially  so  because  the  ground 
will  be  left  level  and  in  good  condition  for  seeding  in  small  grain.  Some 
farmers  prescribe  a  certain  number  of  plowings  for  corn,  and  go  over 
it  at  intervals  until  it  has  had  its  regular  quota  of  work,  and  then, 
without  reference  to  its  condition  or  staire  of  growth,  lav  it  bv.  My 
own  practice  has  been  to  plow  or  cultivate  often  enough  to  keep  the 
corn  free  from  grass,  and  keep  the  surface  loose  and  open.  I  make 
it  a  point  t)  go  through  and  break  the  crust  after  every  hard  beat- 
ing rain.  Corn  may  be  cultivated  to  an  advantage  until  it  begins  to 
tassel. 

When  the  corn  is  well  ripened,  say  about  the  middle  of  September 
to  1st  of  October,  it-should  be  cut  down  and  stacked  in  the  field,  or 
hauled  to  the  barn  or  some  point  convenient  thereto,  and  set  up  care- 
fully. This  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  but  I  believe  it  pays,  as  it 
leaves  the  field  clear  for  plowing  and  sowing  wheat,  which  is  the  next 
crop  in  the  rotation.  If,  however,  it  is  determined  to  shock  it  in  the 
field,  the  best  way  is  to  cut  eight  rows,  laying  four  on  each  side,  so 
that  a  bed  twelve  feet  wide  can  be  plowed:  then  cut  four  more  rows 
on  each  side,  making  sixteen  in  all,  and  set  the  shocks  up  on  the  bed 
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already  plowed  ;  continue  this  through  the  entire  field,  and  then 
plow  the  space  between  the  beds,  and  all  the  land  can  then  be  nicely 
seeded,  excepting  only  that  upon  which  the  shocks  stand.  Wheat 
should  be  sown  in  October,  and  the  whole  surface  nicely  harrowed, 
ami  unless  very  fine  it  will  be  benefited  by  rolling. 

A  better  plan  is  to  drill  in  the  wheat  with  two  hundred  pounds  per 
acre  of  good  bone  or  phosphate.  After  the  corn  is  well  cured,  it 
should  be  shocked  out  and  housed,  and  the  stalks  either  taken  into 
the  barn  or  under  some  shelter,  or  carefully  set  up  and  tied  firmly 
with  a  grapevine  around  the  top.  The  three  acres  of  ruta  bagas  may 
be  pulled  as  soon  as  frost  occurs,  or  directly  after,  and  the  tops  be- 
ing cut  off,  they  may  be  pitted  in  the  open  air  or  put  away  in  cellars 
for  winter  use.  The  ground  should  then  be  prepared  and  sown  in 
wheat.  Land  that  has  borne  a  crop  of  turnips  of  any  kind,  should 
always  receive  a  dressing  of  bone  or  phosphate,  as  the  turnip  crop  is 
a  great  exhauster  of  the  soil,  especially  of  this  particular  element  of 
plant  food. 

I  have  not  given  my  method  of  cultivating  the  ruta  baga — it  is 
this:  The  land  being  in  clover  sod,  plow  early  in  the  fall  that  it  may 
have  the  entire  winter  to  rot  in.  and  the  frost,  may  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  thoroughly  pulverize  the  surface.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  give  a  heavy  dressing  of  stable  or  barnyard  manure,  and 
plow  the  whole  in  nicely.  Cross  plow  again  in  April,  bringing  the 
seeds  to  the  surface,  and  as  soon  as  the  weeds  and  grass  begin  to 
grow,  plow  again,  and  keep  this  up  until  about  the  last  of  June,  when 
having  harrowed  the  surface  very  fine,  sow  300  pounds  of  high  grade 
phosphate  per  acre,  broadcast,  and  then  take  the  turning  plow  and 
throw  the  whole  into  ridges  30  inches  apart;  now  take  a  light  rake 
and  drag  down  the  top  of  these  ridges,  and  sow  the  seed  carefully, 
covering  about  one-half  an  inch  deep.  In  the  absence  of  a  seed  drill, 
a  small  bottle,  with  a  cork,  through  the  centre  of  which  is  a  hole 
through  which  the  seed  can  escape,  will  answer  a  very  good  purpose. 
Make  the  hole  of  such  a  size  as  to  allow  six  or  eight  seed  to  escape 
at  once,  and  taking  the  bottle  in  the  right  hand,  onen  a  small  hole 
in  the  ridge  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  invert  the  bottle 
over  it,  giving  it  a  shake  and  covering  the  end  with  the  left  hand. 
This  seems  a  little  tedious,  but  a  little  practice  will  enable  a  man  to 
do  it  as  fast  as  he  walks.  One  man  could  easily  plant  two  acres  a 
day  if  it  was  not  so  wearying,  especially  to  the  back.  The  subse- 
quent cultivation  consists  in  keeping  the  ground  clean,  and  carefully 
throwing  out  the  plants  until  they  stand  one  foct  apart  in  the  rows. 
In  the  cultivation  of  ruta  bagas  the  soil  should  always  be  drawn  away 
from  the  plant — never  to  it. 

As  elsewhere  noted,  the  ruta  baga  should  be  pulled  before  severe 
frost,  and  put  away  for  winter.  The  tops  should  be  carefully  saved, 
and  fed  away  to  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  early  winter.  They 
make  excellent  feed  and  keep  the  stock  healthy.  When  the  wheat 
begins  to  grow  in  the  spring,  it  should  be  harrowed  with  a  sharp 
tooth  harrow,  and  then  rolled;  this  will  greatly  improve  it.     When 
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wheat  reaches  what  is  called  the  dough  state,  harvest  should  com- 
mence, though  if  I  could  cut  all  the  wheat  in  one  day,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  wait  a  day  or  two  later.  A  good  reaper  is  the  best  thing  to 
harvest  with.  If  not  a  self-raker,  the  hands  should  be  instructed  to 
make  bundles  of  medium  size,  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  bind.  A 
hand  should  follow  immediately  behind  the  binders,  and  set  the  bun- 
dles up  in  dozens  of  sixteen  bundles  each.  These  may  be  capped, 
and  remain  safely  in  the  field  a  week  or  ten  days,  when  they  should 
be  hauled  to  the  barn  and  threshed  as  soon  as  possible. 

After  the  wheat  is  removed  a  part  of  the  land  may  be  plowed  and 
sown  in  white  turnips,  receiving  all  the  manure  that  has  accumulated 
since  the  spring,  cleaning  up  for  corn  and  ruta  bagas.  If  feed  is 
scarce  some  may  also  be  sown  in  corn,  drilled  in  thickly  for  fodder. 
If  no  crops  are  sown,  and  whether  they  are  or  not,  the  whole  sur- 
face should  be  nicely  plowed  in  the  fall,  and  then  lightly  again  in 
March,  and  then  sown  in  oats.  I  prefer  heavy  seeding,  say  two  and 
a  half  bushels  of  oats  and  one  and  a  half  of  wheat  per  acre,  broad- 
cast, and  two  bushels  of  oats  and  five  pecks  of  wheat  when  drilled. 
Clover  should  be  sown  with  the  oats,  and  a  dressing  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  acre  of  plaster  applied  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  the 
same  amount  again  immediately  after  harvest. 

Oats  for  feed  should  be  cut  before  getting  ripe,  and  allowed  to 
cure  in  the  sun  a  few  hours  before  binding.  They  should  then  be 
put  in  dozens  as  described  for  wheat,  and  after  curing,  stacked  either 
in  the  field  or  in  an  open  shed.  I  have  found  oats  to  keep  better 
and  be  less  injured  by  mice  and  rats  when  stacked  out.  The  clover, 
if  a  good  catch  is  secured,  will  make  a  good  growth  during  the  fall, 
and  be  prepared  to  go  through  the  winter  safely.  The  next  year  it 
should  have  another  dressing  of  plaster,  and  may  be  cut  twice,  once 
just  as  it  is  in  full  bloom  for  hay,  and  the  second  time  when  a  good 
many  or  most  of  the  heads  are  brown,  when  the  seed  will  be  matured. 
The  second  year  it  may  be  pastured  by  hogs  and  stock  of  different 
kinds.  The  best  method  of  saving  clover  hay  is  the  following — at 
least  this  is  my  experience  ;  When  the  crop  is  in  condition  to  cut, 
choose  a  clear  dry  day  if  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the  dew  is  off  in 
the  morning,  start  the  mower  with  two  good  strong  horses.  Say  this 
is  at  nine  o'clock.  At  twelve  o'clock  start  the  tedder,  which  will 
loosen  up  and  turn  the  hay,  and  at  two  'clock  the  horse-rake  may 
go  to  work  raking  the  hay  into  windrows.  The  mower  should  be 
stopped  at  twelve  o'clock,  unless  there  is  enough  force  to  keep  all 
going.  In  three  hours,  a  good  team,  if  well  driven,  and  the  surface 
smooth,  will  cut  three  acres;  and  by  a  little  pushing  this  may  all  be 
gotten  in  cocks  or  windrows  before  night.  If  the  weather  if.  at  all 
threatening,  a  good  part  of  what  was  cut  early  in  the  morning  may 
be  put  in  the  barn  that  evening,  provided  it  is  not  packed  too  closely 
and  too  thick.  I  usually  sow  about  two  quarts  of  salt  and  three  of 
air-slaked  lime  to  the  wagon  load  when  putting  it  in  the  barn.  I  con- 
tinue the  above  method,  putting  in  each  evening  what  was  cut  the 
day  before,  until  all  is  safely  housed.     Clover  hay  should  never  be 
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permitted  to  get  wet  if  possible,  and  I  would  rather  risk  keeping  it 
when  stored  directly  after  the  scythe,  than  have  it  stay  out  through 
a  long  wet  spell.  It  makes,  beyond  all  question,  the  best  hay  for  all 
kinds  of  stock  when  properly  cured.  I  have  thus  hurriedly  sketched 
a  rotation  for  this  ideal  farm.  We  must  now  return  to  the  starting 
point.  The  fences  upon  a  farm  of  this  character  should  be  straight, 
so  as  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  possible.  Wherever  stone  is  con- 
venient it  is  the  best,  and  when  properly  laid,  the  cheapest  fence 
that  can  be  made.  The  next  is  a  post  and  rail  fence.  With  good 
substantial  locust,  cedar  or  white  oak  posts  and  chestnut  rails  :  and 
then  comes  the  plank  fence.  Good  substantial  gates,  well  hung  to 
posts  firmly  set  in  the  ground,  should  give  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  different  fields,  which  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  be  con- 
veniently reached  from  the  house  and  barn.  The  apple  orchard 
should  be  well  cultivated  in  hoed  crops  until  the  trees  get  into  bear- 
ing, when  I  believe  that  it  will  be  found  preferable  to  lay  it  down  to 
grass,  and  use  it  as  a  run  for  hogs,  sheep  and  poultry. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  should  contain  a  bountiful  supply 
of  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants.  &c. 
Cherries  and  plums  do  best  in  the  door  yard,  where  the  ground  is 
more  or  less  trampled.  The  stock  to  be  kept  on  this  farm  should 
consist  of  two  good  mares  and  an  active  strong  horse.  The  mares 
should  be  bred  alternately,  so  as  to  give  one  colt  every  year,  which, 
if  sold  at  four  years'  old,  will  leave  us  always  with  six  head  of  horse 
stock.  In  addition  to  this,  six  or  eight  good  cows  might  be  kept, 
and  some  young  cattle — twentv-five  or  thirty  ewes,  good  Southdowns 
preferred;  three  or  four  good  sows,  Berkshires  the  best:  with  store 
hogs  enough  to  make  an  abundance  of  pork  and  a  small  surplus : 
the  rest  of  the  pigs  to  be  sold  for  stock  or  roasters.  Lambs  to  be 
sold  in  the  summer.  The  stock  would  of  course  be  grazed  during 
the  summer,  but  should  be  confined  to  the  barn  and  barnyard  most 
of  the  winter,  when  they  should  be  fed  upon  the  corn,  oat«,  stalks, 
straw  and  hay,  and  being  well  littered,  an  immense  amount  of  ma- 
nure would  be  made,  which  should  be  mostly  applied  to  the  corn  and 
root  crops.  It  will  be  difficult  to  give  anything  like  an  exact  esti- 
mate of  what  could  be  made  upon  such  a  farm,  but  the  sale  of  one 
colt,  six  or  eight  head  of  cattle,  and  the  butter  produce  of  six  cows, 
twenty  or  twenty-five  lambs,  and  the  wool  from  as  many  sheep,  from 
one  to  two  thousand  pounds  of  pork,  three  to  four  hundred  bushels 
of  wheat,  clover  seed,  apples  and  cider,  besides  the  number  of  other 
little  things  that  such  a  farm  will  produce,  would.  I  think,  insure  an 
income  of  (1,000  to  Si. 200,  besides  furnishing  the  bulk  of  what  the 
owner  and  family  would  consume,  and  paying  for  .the  hire  of  labor. 
The  labor  of  such  a  farm  could  be  performed  by  two  men,  with  a  lit- 
tle extra  help  in  harvest ;  ordinarily  the  farmer  and  his  family  would 
do  it  all. 

I  have  said  nothing  in  this  essay  about  the  breeding  and  sale  of 
thoroughbred  fancy  stock,  because  I  supposed  it  was  designed  to  be 
treated  from  the  poor  man's  stand  point.     Males  of  the  best  blood 
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obtainable  should  always  be  used  when  practicable,  and  if  the  farmer 
has  the  capital,  his  profits  may  be  vastly  increased  by  breeding  ani- 
mals of  pure  blood  to  be  sold  for  breeding  purposes. 

It  may  be  thought  that  my  estimates  of  the  profits  of  such  a  farm 
are  rather  high,  but  I  know  farmers  who  can  show  better  figures 
than  these.  There  are  many  other  suggestions  that  might  be  made, 
but  I  will  add  only  one  more,  and  that  is,  that  all  plowing  should  be 
done  as  deeply  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  admit,  and  where  the 
mould  does  not  extend  to  the  depth  of  at  least  eight  inches,  a  subsoil 
plow  should  be  used  at  least  once  during  the  rotation,  and  the  ground 
loosened  to  the  depth  of  at  least  twelve  inches. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

IMPORTANT  USE  OF  COAL  OIL. 

B7  ''FARMER,"  ISLE  OF  WIGHT. 

In  a  back  number  of  the  Planter  appeared  an  article  enumerating 
some  of  the  practical  uses  to  which  coal  oil  can  be  successfully  put, 
in  which  the  writer  suggested  that  it  would  be  an  effective  remedy 
against  the  apparently  indestructible  bott  or  grub  in  horses.  I  had 
a  horse  which  had  always  been  so  hopelessly  infected  with  both 
grubs  and  the  small  intestinal  worm,  that  he  could  never  be  kept  in 
a  better  condition  than  that  of  a  walking  skeleton,  and,  with  a  rave- 
nous appetite,  and  the  best  of  treatment  with  the  use  of  all  known 
remedies,  appeared  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  improved 
type  of  a  successful  worm  manufactory.  Out  of  patience  and  dis- 
gusted with  my  patient,  and  not  knowing  how  much  kerosene  a  horse 
could  take  without  injury,  yet,  determined  to  "kill  or  cure" — not 
caring  much  which — I  commenced  to  drench  with  a  gill  of  oil,  in- 
tending to  double  the  dose  every  day  till  a  "cure"  or  a  "kill"  was 
effected.  On  the  first  day,  1  gave  a  gill,  on  the  next  a  half  a  pint, 
on  the  third  a  pint,  and  it  was  very  soon  apparent  that  that  was 
enough  both  for  the  worms  and  the  horse.  Large  quantities  of 
worms  of  both  kinds  passed,  and  the  horse  appeared  to  be  on  the 
point  of  passing  too,  but  he  didn't ;  and  soon  after  all  the  usual 
symptoms  of  worms  had  disappeared,  and  the  horse  commenced  to 
improve  rapidly  in  flesh  and  general  condition,  and  is  now  in  better 
•order  than  I  have  ever  seen  him,  and  still  improving. 

I  also  experimented  with  kerosene  on  cut  nails  to  make  them  take 
the  place  of  wrought  nails  in  a  cart  body  I  was  building.  I  brought 
•the  nails  to  a  red  heat,  dropped  them  into  the  oil,  and  let  them  stand 
until  cool,  when  I  found  that  they  could  be  clinched,  bent  and  twisted 
into  any  desirable  shape  almost  with  as  much  ease  and  safety  as  a 
piece  of  wire  of  the  same  size.  My  cart  body  required  100  nails, 
for  which  any  blacksmith  would  have  charged  me  one  dollar.  Two 
pounds  of  ten-penny  nails  cost  ten  cents,  leaving  a  balance  of  ninety 
cents  in  favor  of  the  kerosene.  This  is  a  small  item,  but  the  farmer 
■can  save  many  such  during  the  year,  and  it  is  the  little  things  that 

j>»y- 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

CHEERING    FINANCIAL   AND    AGRICULTURAL   PROS- 
PECTS IN  VIRGINIA. 

BY  COL.  ROBERT  BEVERLEY,  FAUQUIER. 

I  look  upon  the  great  bone  of  the  demagogue,  the  State  debt,  as 
settled,  and  with  it  will  come  increased  financial  prosperity  to  our 
State.  I  do  not  believe  a  corporal's  guard  of  "Readjusters"  will  be 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  few  that  are  elected,  as  such,  will 
deny  their  birth-right,  and  you  will  hear  of  no  opposition  to  the 
McCulloch  Bill  settlement.  Thus,  the  honor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
so  dear  to  her  true  sons  and  so  long  trembling  in  the  balances,  and 
throwing  a  dark  pall  over  every  interest,  will  be  saved.  Confidence, 
credit,  without  which  no  country  can  prosper,  and  of  which  we  have 
so  long  been  robbed  by  the  teachings  of  designing  demagogues,  for 
their  own  personal  advancement  to  place,  will  be  restored,  and  the 
prestige  inherited  from  our  ancestry,  who  knew  nothing  higher  than 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  industry,  will  again  have  its  sway,  and  then 
we  are  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity.  God  grant  that  the  dema- 
gogue, with  "Readjustment,"  "Repudiation"  in  his  mouth,  the  out- 
growth of  the  corrupting  influences  of  a  most  cruel  war,  may  never 
more  be  heard  in  our  land  !  With  confidence  restored,  agriculture 
will  prosper.  We  have  sounded  the  depths,  have  touched  bottom, 
and  are  now  slowly,  but  surely,  ascending  the  road  to  prosperity. 
Just  here  let  me  beseech  our  people  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
first  glimpse  of  prosperity,  and  launch  out  again  into  extravagance, 
but  practice  the  strictest  economy,  with  increased  industry,  at  least 
'till  they  are  safely  out  of  debt,  and  then  they  may  enjoy  the  result 
of  their  frugality.  Providence  has  smiled  on  us  beyond  that  of  any  na- 
tion on  the  globe.  We  have  everything  in  abundance,  to  spare,  to  sell, 
and  need  buy  nothing  abroad,  save,  possibly,  sugar,  and  certainly  cof- 
fee (the  latter  we  can't  raise,  the  former  we  can  and  ought  to  raise 
to  the  extent  of  our  consumption),  and  every  nation  of  Europe  wants 
our  surplus,  and  are  willing,  yea,  will  have  to  pay  us  a  fair  price  for 
it,  and  thus  throw  the  balance  of  trade  greatly  in  our  favor,  and 
thereby  cheapen  money  and  give  us  capital,  which  we  most  want, 
and  which  has  been  so  long  kept  from  our  borders  by  unwise  legis- 
lation. 

The  immense  supply  and  exportation  of  cheap  food  from  this  to 
foreign  lands,  will  open  the  eyes  of  all  foreigners,  and  force  heavy  emi- 
gration to  our  country,  so  wonderfully  productive,  and  thereby  in- 
crease our  capital  and  skilled  labor.  Manufactures,  which  we  most 
need  to  consume  our  productions  at  our  doors,  will  spring  up  all  over 
our  land,  and  if  we  foster  them  properly,  they  will  be  supplied  with 
foreign  capital  and  skilled  labor  and  our  own  surplus  labor;  and 
those  of  us  who  know  nothing  but  agriculture  will  find  a  market  at 
our  doors  for  all  our  diversified  productions,  such  as  apples,  grapes, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  &c,  which  now  our  railroads  won't  transport  at 
all  short  of  a  freight  equal  to  their  full  value.     As  an  instance,  I 
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had  two  barrels  sweet  potatoes  sent  me  from  one  of  my  farms  in 
Essex,  a  few  days  ago  (we  can't  raise  them  here — our  soil  is  too  stiff  i. 
distance  100  miies,  and  the  freight  on  them  ^as  more  than  they 
would  have  brought  in  the  Baltimore  market.  A  large  part  of  our 
meat  and  bread  products  will  be  consumed  at  home,  and  these  enor- 
mous local  and  ocean  freights  will  be  saved.  Think  of  paying  $15 
per  head,  freights  and  charges,  from  my  farm  to  Liverpool  on  cattle, 
as  I  have  lately  done,  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  animal  here, 
and  yet  it  pays  us  to  ship  fine  animals  there  (the  freight,  charges  and 
costs  would  entirely  consume  ordinary  stock).  This  is  the  price  of 
dense  population  which  manufacture,  alongside  of  our  agriculture, 
"would  produce;  for  fully  one-half  of  the  charges  on  that  animal  ought 
to  remain  on  oursoil,  the  balance  is  profit  to  transportation,  insurance 
companies,  &c.  I  say  prosperity  is  now  within  our  reach,  but  attain- 
able by  keeping  our  young  men  at  home  (for  our  own  people,  prop- 
erly directed,  are  superior  to  any  on  earth),  and  drawing  all  the 
skilled  labor  possible  to  us,  and  starting  manufactures  at  our  doors. 
No  people  on  earth  ever  prospered  who  drained  their  soil  and  sent  it 
abroad  at  high  freight  charges,  for  consumption  and  manufacture,  to 
be  brought  back  possibly  at  five-fold  costs.  That  might  do  possibly 
for  a  time  on  a  virgin  soil  to  which  it  was  once  thought  there  was  no 
bottom,  but  that  fallacy  is  disproved  now,  as  is  proved  by  our  young 
men  going  West  in  search  of  '"more  soil  to  destroy." 

To  our  young  men  I  would  say:  I  pray  you  not  to  go  away  to 
seek  a  better  country  than  Virginia ;  all  things  considered,  you 
won't  find  it;  nor  sit  down  in  idleness  here.  Few  of  you  would  go 
West  with  less  than  $200,  which  would  be  consumed  in  finding  a  lo- 
cation and  employment ;  take  that  $200  and  make  rich  twenty  acres 
of  your  poor  land  here  ;  that  twenty  acres  will  enable  you  to  enrich 
five  or  more  annually,  and  in  a  few  years  }7ou  will  have  a  snug  little 
rich  farm  here,  and  be  among  your  own  kindred,  and  not  among 
strangers  and  adventurers,  and  have  the  sweet  consolation  of  know- 
ing that  you  have  been  improving  and  not  destroying  this  heritage 
that  God  has  given  us.  There  never  was  a  better  time  to  start  to 
farming  or  any  other  enterprise  in  Virginia  than  now.  Land  is 
very  low,  manufactures  of  all  kinds  are  wanted,  labor  and  all  the 
materials  and  supplies  for  working  a  farm  or  any  other  enterprise 
are  very  low,  and  with  the  prospect  that  we  will  have  higher  prices 
for  all  our  productions,  both  agricultural  and  mechanical  (meat  alone 
excepted),  for  at  least  a  year  to  come,  for  the  reason  that  all  their 
cereal  and  root  crops  in  Europe  have  been  at  least  a  partial  failure 
this  year,  and  we  can  get  our  crops  into  market  next  year  before 
theirs  can  be  made.  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  wheat  worth 
$2  a  bushel  before  1st  of  April  next,  and  corn  75  cents;  and  we 
can  probably  get  our  wheat  crop  in  next  year  before  it  gels  under 
$1.50  per  bushel.  Also,  we  see  that  iron,  the  baser  metal,  but 
-which  is  the  foundation  of  all  enterprises  and  manufactures,  without 
which  none  of  them  can  move,  has  risen  50  per  cent.,  which  is  in- 
dicative of  prosperity  to  all  manufactures — all  legitimate,  well  man- 
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aged  enterprises.  Above  all  other  interest,  foster  your  sheep  cul- 
ture;  they  will  improve  your  land  at  little  cost,  and  wool  will  bear 
a  good  price;  and  it  should  not  be  sent  to  Boston  for  manufacture. 
Mr.  Editor,  you  have  asked  me  to  contribute  to  your  columns  on 
any  subject.  1  have  hurriedly  written  you  this  communication,  on 
several  subjects,  and  have  only  touched  incoherently  on  subjects 
trite  to  us  all,  but  I  cannot  close  it  without  begging  our  people,  es- 
pecially the  young,  to  believe  that,  with  efforts  well  and  energetically 
directed,  there  is  prosperity  in  store  for  Virginia  and  all  her  citi- 
zens. If  not  too  late,  put  in  all  the  wheat  possible  ;  care  well  for 
the  sheep  ;  start  every  little  manufacture  possible,  so  as  to  husband 
and  keep  all  our  capital  at  home;  encourage  immigration  by  selling 
a  part  of  your  land  at  low  prices  ;  and,  above  all  things,  do  not 
launch  out  into  extravagance  and  riotous  living  in  anticipation  of 
prosperity,  but  believe  that  we  can  prosper  only  by  strict  economy 
and  great  industry.  Think  of  the  privations  and  frugality  our 
forefathers  endured  and  practised  (as  I  can  show  by  their  diaries 
kept  for  near  two  hundred  years),  to  leave  us,  their  descendants, 
this  rich,  this  favored  land,  Virginia — blessed,  in  my  humble  opin- 
ion, by  Providence  beyond  all  other  lands — and  say  if  we  are  more 
virtuous  than  they  were  ;  and  why  can't  we  emulate  their  virtues, 
and  restore  our  land  to  the  prosperity  which  legitimately  belongs 
to  it? 

[Note  by  Editor. — We  wish  every  man  in  Virginia  could  read  this  encourag- 
ing and  patriotic  paper  of  Col.  Beverley's;  for  we  feel  it  would  do  him  good  ; 
and  make  him  feel  that  while  his  troubles  have  been  neither  few  nor  light,  still 
a  brighter  day  is  near  at  hand.  In  behalf  of  our  readers,  as  well  as  ourselves, 
we  thank  Col.  Beverley  for  this  andthe  many  other  valuable  articles  which  he 
has  contributed  to  The  Planter,  and  pray  his  life  may  long  be  spared  to  the 
State.  Though  one  of  our  largest  farmers,  he  does  not  confine  his  energies  and' 
great  business  ability  wholly  to  his  own  interests,  but  is  ever  active  in  giving  his 
time  and  counsels  to  the  material  development  of  the  State.  We  hope  his  ex- 
ample in  this  regard  will  not  be  lost  to  the  young  men  of  the  Commonwealth.] 


A  form  of  government  must  correspond  to  the  character  of  the 
people  for  which  it  is  appropriate.  It  is  therefore  that  republics 
have  failed  whenever  corruption  entered  the  body  politic  and  ren- 
dered the  people  unworthy  to  rule.  Then  they  become  the  fit  sub- 
jects of  despotism,  and  a  despot  is  always  at  hand  to  respond  to  the 
call.  A  Caesar  could  not  subjugate  a  people  who  were  fit  to  be  free  ; 
nor  could  a  Brutus  save  them  if  they  were  fit  for  subjugation. 

Ixcubatiox  of  Fowls. — Hen's  eggs  hatch  in  from  19  to  21  days  ; 
turkey's  in  from  26  to  29;  duck's  in  28  ;  guinea's  in  27  ;  peafowl's 
in  from  23  to  30  ;  geese's  in  from  30  to  32.  Fresh  eggs  will  hatch 
one  or  two  days  sooner  than  those  two  or  three  weeks  old. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

WHEAT,  FERTILIZERS,  SHEEP,  &c. 

BY  COL.   JXO.  M.  PATTON,  ALBEMARLE. 

You  have  more  than  once  asked  me  to  give  you  an  account  of  my 
experience  in  farming,  grazing,  building  and  land-renting,  since  the 
war;  and  now  I  have  four  specific  questions  from  you.  I  will  en- 
deavor, in  answering  the  last,  to  combine  the  first  in  as  condensed  a 
form  as  possible.  Since  your  inquiries  call  for  my  personal  experi- 
ence, and  so  require  some  use  of  the  Ego,  I  may  trust  to  your  justice 
that  I  be  not  charged  with  egotism. 

1st.  As  to  wheat.  Believing  that  the  cultivation  of  the  cereals, 
except  for  home  use,  did  not  pay  me,  I  succeeded,  some  eight  years 
ago,  in  getting  all  my  land  in  grass,  with  a  view  to  grazing  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  determined  never  again  to  plough  a  furrow  for  wheat.  It 
saved  me  trouble  and  expense,  and  gave  me  more  clear  increase,  so 
that  I  should  have  adhered  to  it,  if  possible.  But  gradually  that 
vile  crop — broom-sedge — took  possession  of  the  land,  especially  when 
it  adjoined  foul  fields  over  which  I  had  no  control.  One  of  these 
fields — on  a  farm  belonging  to  successive  non-residents,  which  has 
been  rented  out  ever  since  I  knew  it — has  never  been  cultivated  since 
my  acquaintance  with  it,  but  has  always  been  covered,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  with  the  most  luxuriant  crop  I  ever  saw — of  broom- 
sedge.  I  was  thus  compelled,  year  before  last,  to  resume  the  culture 
of  wheat  in  order  to  get  rid  of  broom-sedge. 

I  sowed  last  year,  Lancaster,  German  Amber  and  Fultz,  with  fer- 
tilizer; and  as  to  product,  may  use  the  points  of  comparison — bad, 
worse,  wcrst.  The  crop  was  a  great  failure  everywhere  in  this  neigh- 
borhood (at  the  junction  of  Louisa  and  Albemarle  counties  on  the 
north).  On  my  fallow  I  made  about  six  for  one,  on  my  corn  land 
less  than  seed — and  I  did  as  well  as  most  people  around  me.  except 
Gen.  Field  and  a  neighbor  of  his — Mr.  Jno.  Bragg.  On  the  crop 
of  1878.  I  did  very  well  with  Lancaster  and  Fultz  wheat — tanking 
about  twelve  for  one. 

2nd.  I  would  sow  about  one  bushel  to  the  acre;  but  the  one  bushel 
wheel  of  my  drill — an  early  Bickford  and  Huffman — sows  one  and 
one-eighth  bushels,  and  I  have  no  three-peck  wheel. 

3d.  As  to  fertilizers,  as  paging  investments,  I  can  speak  feelingly, 
as  I  cultivated  before  the  war  and  since,  a  plantation  of  3, GO 3  acres. 
I  have  used  guano  largely,  and  in  former  times,  profitably.  Then 
we  had  the  genuine,  unadulterated  Peruvian.  I  may  say  it  generally 
repaid  me  well  in  crops,  and  gave  me  good  stands  of  grass;  now  it 
is  neither  genuine  nor  unadulterated.  A  large  guano  dealer  wag- 
gishly comforted  me  by  informing  me  that  I  had  on  my  land  many 
tons  of  what  was  once  ''Federal  Hill"  in  Baltimore  (where  the  Fed- 
erals had  their  batteries  during  the  war).  He  said  that  when  the 
city  graded  it,  since  the  war.  a  large  importer  of  Peruvian  guano 
took  the  job  in  order  to  mix  it  largely  with  that  article,  which  it  re- 
sembled in  texture.     Whether  so  or  not,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
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a  large  part  of  the  "A  No.  1  Peruvian  guano"  of  commerce  ever 
saw  Peru. 

After  the  war  I  found  myself,  like  other  people,  with  the  slaves 
•:  with  a  land-elephant  on  my  hands:  with  numerous  buildings 
in  bad  repair:  with  farm  implements  and  machinery  worn  out:  with 
harness  tied  up  with  ropes:  with  wagons  breaking  down  under  half 
loads:  with  fences  (many  miles  of  them)  fallen  or  rotting;  with 
able  pecuniary  resources  lost  or  tied  up;  but,  happily,  with  good 
credit.     Here  was  a  problem  to  solve. 

Mv  solution  of  it  was  t  Sheep  to  range  over  this  large  tract, 

improve  it  and  pay  a  profi::   I  had  no  more  idea  of  abandoning  my 
pr>>fe>sional  practice  in  Richmond,  in  which  I  had  had  satisfactory 
s,  than   of  Hying  to   the  moon;  and   I    thought  sheep  culture 
ild  be  consistent  with  my  remaining  in  Richmond.     This  was  the 
dav  rts    martial,   courts   miiitary.  courts   of  conciliation,  et   id 

gi-uus  omne.  I  thought  I  could  go  to  the  country,  buy  my  >heep 
credit,  of  course',  set  things  _  g,  and  return  to  my  practice  in 
11  :hmonJ  in  about  six  months,  by  which  time,  I  supposed  the  civil 
courts  would  have  resumed  their  functions.  I  had  already  several 
I  sheep  which  had  been  kept  in  slave  times  to  supply  wool  for 
the  :  s"  clothes;  and  I  had  soon  made  considerable  progress  in 

ting  for  several  thousand  more — when  I  found  my  hundreds 
dwindling  down  to  scores,  in  the  course  of  a  few  mouths,  by  mid- 
night attentions  from  dogs  and  negroes,  under  the  countenance  and 
encouragement,  as  I  believed,  of  the  "Freedman'a  Bare -.-.  -  ^  I  en 
my  hundreds  had  fallen  to  32,  I  abandoned  the  idea  of  b  g  I  .'-'00 
sheep  on  credit.      The  problem 

N   :uing  remained  at  present  bur  to  cultivate  the  whole  place,  as 
wei!  a-;  possible,  as  in  slave  times.     For  this  purpose,  thirty  odd  full 
.    Is  were  hired  by  the  year,  besides  extra  labor  as  needed,  machin- 
ery was  bought,  extensive  and  expensive  preparations  were  made  to 
run  the  whole  plantation:  and  the  ho\  was  in  Peruvian 

and  manipulated  fertilizers,  of  which  last  I  had  then  had  no 
ce.  I  tried  both,  and  found  the  Peruvian  no  better  than  the 
nipulationa  A  it  L8  7  r  1  ^*3^.  I  think  it  was,  I  bought  of 
E  Ford  Bentley,  Es<j..  and  Col.  William  Gilham,  what  cost  me  (in- 
terest  on  my  note  included)  about  $o,000 — one-half  of  it  UA  No.  I 
Peruvian"  (so-called),  and  the  other  half,  their  respective  wheat  mix- 
tures in  equal  proportions.  No  two  purer  or  more  elevated  men  than 
these  was  it  ever  my  privilege  to  know.  If  there  was  any  fault  in 
the  fertilisers,  they  were  as  badly  cheated  as  I  was,  by  some  of  the 
rogues  who  sell  them  or  the  materials  at  first  hand.  I  only  speak 
of  results.  About  2&0  pounds  per  acre  of  these  fertilizers  were 
sowed  on  a  large  crop  of  wheat.  A  finer  looking  crop  never  grew 
in  Virginia.  Plethoric  shocks  of  wheat  stood  thick,  indeed,  ail  over 
the  fields.  That  famous  farmer — Jeremiah  Morton — on  a  trip  from 
ftew  Orleans  to  Richmond  passed,  by  rail,  through  these  field.-.,  and 
on  reaching  the  latter  city,  told  a  friend  there,  that  he  had  seen 
nothing  like  it  between  the  two  points  named.     Philip   \Yilliams, 
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Sr.,  of  Winchester,  then  in  the  last  year  of  his  distinguished  and 
useful  life,  and  traveling  in  a  buggy  for  his  health  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Frederick.  Clarke.  Jefferson,  Rappahannock,  Culpeper,  Orange, 
etc.,  stopped  with  me  for  some  days.  He  said  he  had  seen  nothing 
in  his  travels  to  surpass  this  crop.  Neighbors  visited  it.  It  was 
generally  estimated  at  thirty  bushels,  and  upwards,  to  the  acre.  It 
threshed  out  eleven  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  on  being  sold,  just  paid 
for  the  fertilizer  put  upon  it.  '"Wisdom  crieth  without  *  *  * 
in  the  streets  *  *  *  in  the  chief  places  of  concourse  *  *  * 
in  the  openings  of  the  gate,  in  the  city,"  in  vain.  So  another  year 
I  invested  Si. .500  in  a  fertilizer  made  by  Flannagan,  of  Charlottes- 
ville, and,  as  I  thought,  had  reason  to  suppose,  under  the  supervision 
of  Prof.  Mallet,  of  the  University.  If  it  increased  my  crop  one 
bushel  to  the  acre,  or  put  one  sprig  of  grass  where  it  would  not  have 
come  without  it,  I  don't  know  it.  The  problem  ivas  still  unsolved, 
and  I  began  to  think  it  uusolvable. 

I  always  thought  that  Virgil  was  a  much  better  practical  farmer 
than  those  who  were  wont  to  talk  of  him  as  a  "book  farmer"  were 
willing  to  allow.  I  now  felt  sure,  as  I  still  do,  that  he  was  exactly 
right  when  he  advised  us  to  prefer  small  farms  (Laudato  ingentia 
rura,  exiguum  eolito).  I  determined,  therefore,  to  break  up  this 
large  tract  into  small  farms,  with  a  view  to  building  on  them  and 
selling  all  but  a  comparatively  small  tract,  to  be  retained  with  the 
old  homestead;  and  as  a  pis  abler,  to  rent  the  farms  till  sold. 

There  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  acres  of  good  tim- 
ber land  on  the  place.  Two  saw  mills  were  employed  ;  upwards  of 
2,000.000  feet  of  lumber  were  sawed;  ten  tenant  farms  were  laid  off 
(2,800  acres  in  all);  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
were  used  in  the  various  buildings,  and  the  balance  were  sold  to  help  to 
pay  for  their  erection ;  4  buildings  were  erected  on  each  tenant  farm, 
the  homestead  was  pulled  down,  rebuilt  and  enlarged,  and  a  new 
barn,  corn  house  and  other  buildings  were  erected  on  the  home 
place — forty  odd  buildings  in  all.  In  the  course  of  the  work,  200,000 
shingles  were  gotten  out  in  thewoods;  200,000  bricks  were  burnt  for 
chimneys,  underpinnings,  &c;  innumerable  sashes,  doors,  locks. hinges, 
barrels  of  lime,  &c,  were  bought;  and  upwards  of  5  tons  of  nails  were 
driven.  It  was  a  "big  job"  for  a  farmer,  especially  as  resources  had  to 
be  created  as  it  progressed  ;  but  it  was  all  successfully  accomplished  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  as  I  believe,  on  two  rules  adopted  in  the  begin- 
ning: first,  to  sell  no  lumber  except  for  cash,  and  to  pay  cash  for  all 
work  and  material.  Second,  under  no  circumstances  to  think  of 
business  from  Saturday  night  till  Monday  morning.  Without  the 
first,  my  children's  children  might  never  have  heard  the  last  of  the 
business — without  the  last,  brain  and  nerve  would,  I  believe,  have 
failed  under  the  strain.  Acquiring  the  habit  of  mind,  in  the  begin- 
ning, I  was  enabled,  under  whatever  pressure  of  my  business,  to  roll 
it  off  on  Saturday  night  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  But  I  could  feel  it 
settle  down  on  my  shoulders,  as  if  a  palpable  load,  while  awaking  on 
Monday  morning.     All  these  things,  alas!  broke  up  my  practice  in 
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Richmond.  Had  I  returned  to  it,  however,  leaving  these  large  in- 
terests to  take  care  of  themselves,  lawyer  Patton  would  have  found 
it  impossible  to  take  care  of  farmer  Patton,  and  would  probably  have 
shared  with  him  a  common  ruin. 

The  lands  could  not  be  sold,  and  are  yet  unsold  (would  that  they 
could  be!)  so  I  rented  them  out,  and  for  about  ten  years  have  had 
ten  tenants  of  farms.  With  some  odious  exceptions,  I  have  gener- 
ally had  well  disposed  occupants  of  the  farms;  but  they  do  not  pay 
a  net  income  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  value,  as  assessed 
for  taxation.  The  home  farm  I  grazed  for  years,  and  for  the  two 
past  seasons  have  cultivated  with  bought  fertilizers,  in  defiance  of 
experience. 

On  the  whole,  bought  fertilizers  have  not  paid  me.  I  estimate  my 
clear  loss  on  them,  since  the  war,  at  somewhere  between  five  and  ten 
thousand  dollars.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan 
of  green  crop  fallow  and  farm-pen  manure — buying,  if  I  buy  at  all, 
only  pure  bone  dust,  if  it  can  be  found  at  a  fair  price,  and  genuine. 
Thus  I  hope  to  solve  the  problem  of  farming,  if  not  profitably,  at 
least  not  unprofitably,  until  I  can  get  rid  of  broom-sedge,  and  keep 
a  sod.     Then,  I  believe,  the  problem  will  be  solved. 

4th.  I  sow  timothy  only  on  creek  bottoms — everywhere  else  I  sow 

clover  and  orchard  grass,  or  Kentucky  blue  grass.     I  would  prefer 

to  sow  orchard   grass   in   early  September  with   wheat  or  oats   if  I 

could:  but  as  this  is  generally  too  early  for  wheat,  I  prefer  to  sow 

it  in- the  spring,  and  harrow  it  in  on  the  wheat. 

[Col.  Patton  need  not  be  afraid  of  our  readers  charging  him  with  "egotism," 
in  detailing  so  interesting  an  experience  as  the  above.  It  is  just  such  communi- 
cations as  The  Planter  desires  to  publish.  We  hope  others  will  follow  Colonel 
Patton's  example,  and  tell  us  how  and  why  th>y  fail  in  farming,  as  well  as  how 
and  why  the'/  succeed.  We  will  suggest  to  the  Colonel  that  he  will  never  get  rid 
of  his  broom  sedge,  so  long  as  his  neighbors  grow  such  "  luxuriant  crops  "  of  it 
as  he  describes.  The  seed  of  broom  sedge  has  a  wonderful  facility  for  travel- 
ing, even  beyond  its  neighbor.] 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RIVERSIDE  FARM  PAPERS.— No.  8. 

,  BY  CAPT.  F.  GUY,  CHESTERFIELD. 

How  to  Buy  Cattle. — Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  buy  stock  to 
fatten  by  those  who  do  not  raise  them,  and  I  have  found  it  very 
necessary  to  be  able  to  judge  what  kind  are  best  to  buy,  or  most 
profitable  to  feed.  Thinking  I  might  be  a  help  to  some  brother  far- 
mer, I  will  give  my  experience:  Do  not  buy  dry  cows,  unless  they 
are  forward  with  calf,  as  it  will  take  from  four  to  five  months  high 
feeding  to  get  them  fat,  and  by  that  time  the  profit  will  all  be  gone; 
don't  buy  young  heifers  unless  spayed  for  same  reason,  and  don't  buy 
stears  under  three  years  old,  for  they  will  take  up  their  time  in  grow- 
ing and  not  fatten  until  late  in  the  spring;  and  last,  let  old  oxen  alone, 
as  they  are  slow  in  fattening;  but  buy  young  stears  from  three  to  five 
years  old,  good  size,  thrifty  looking,  but  thin  in  flesh;  these  can  be 
bought  at  from  two  to  three  cents  gross,  and  if  well  fed  and  properly 
cared  for,  will  fatten  in  about  one  hundred  days,  and  bring  you  from 
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four  and  a  half  to  six  cents  gross,  which  will  leave  you  a  handsome 
profit,  and  a  good  lot  of  excellent  manure;  sometimes  dry  cows,  for- 
ward with  calf,  will  leave  a  very  good  profit,  selling  them  as  fresh  cows 
along  with  their  calves,  and  this  class  does  not  need  as  high  feeding  as 
beef  cattle.  These  things  may  seem  simple  to  some,  but  I  lost  money 
until  I  found  out  which  class  paid  best;  and  if  a  man  can  learn  with- 
out paying  for  it,  it  is  cheaper  in  the  end.  In  my  next  paper  I  will 
tell  what  I  know  about  feeding,  stabling,  &c. 

Farm  Readjusting. — As  Readjusters  are  now  making  quite  a 
noise  in  the  land,  please  allow  me  to  give  a  few  ideas  of  what  1  think 
about  it:  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  bee  line  for 
the  State  Debt  (that  matter  I  hope  will  be  well  settled  by  next  No- 
vember). But  I  want  to  see  our  farms  and  farmers  readjusted.  I  am 
tired  of  all  this  talk  about  poverty  and  hard  times,  and  believe  if 
we  will  let  the  times  be,  and  do  more  work  at  home,  and  less  talking 
and  drinking  at  the  country  stores,  and  pass  our  time  in  hauling  out 
marl  (where  it  can  be  had),  and  woods  litter  and  muck,  making  com- 
post heaps  and  spreading  it  on  our  poor  lands,  plow  deeper  and  sow 
peas  and  lime,  raise  more  grass,  and  corn  fodder  where  we  can't  raise 
grass;  fatten  one  more  beef  and  a  few  more  hogs  and  sheep  every  year, 
and  manure  one  or  more  acres,  and  feed  our  lands  better  generally, 
there  will  soon  be  more  money  in  the  private  treasury  and  public  too. 

What  man  expects  his  horse,  mule  or  ox  to  work  without  feed.  Ap- 
ply the  same  rule  to  your  lands,  feed  it  and  it  will  feed  you.  Stop  go- 
ing to  the  cross-road  store  and  making  the  merchant  rich  and  yourself 
poor.  Keep  it  before  you,  that  the  lands  are  hungry  and  must  be  fed. 
Work  more  and  run  about  less,  and  all  the  debts  will  soon  be  read- 
justed. Talk  about  high  taxes,  they  are  less  in  this  State  than  most 
any  other.  I  only  wish  I  had  more  to  pay  taxes  on.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  farmer  has  any  more  leisure  than  the  merchant  or  me- 
chanic. I  can  always  find  more  than  I  can  do,  and  if  all  of  us  would 
keep  books  and  attend  as  strictly  to  our  business  as  the  merchant 
does,  all  wTould  be  well.  I  don't  say  be  unsocial  and  never  visit  your 
neighbors;  an  exchange  of  ideas  is  often  profitable  to  all  parties,  but 
don't  waste  time  unnecessarily.  This  is  the  kind  of  readjusting 
that  I  want  to  see  and  that  our  county  needs. 


Excellence  is  never  granted  to  man  but  as  the  reward  of  labor. 
It  argues,  indeed,  no  small  strength  of  mind  to  persevere  in  habits 
of  industry  without  the  pleasure  of  perceiving  those  advances, 
which,  like  the  hand  of  a  clock,  whilst  they  make  hourly  approaches 
to  their  point,  yet  proceed  so  slowly  as  to  escape  observation. 

Sometimes  the  sudden  gleam  of  truth  comes  to  us  like  a  flash 
of  lightning  in  a  dark  night,  revealing  to  us  our  true  position, 
and  showing  us  a  thousand  things  in  our  pathway  before  unsus- 
pected. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PUTRESCENT  MANURES. 

BY  DR.  J.  G.  BEATTIE,  HENRICO. 

It  is  conceded  that  in  each  crop  we  take  from  our  lands,  some 
elements  essential  to  the  growth  of  such  crop  have  been  taken  from 
the  soil  and  air.  The  air  is  ever  changing,  and  its  supply  inexhaustible. 
The  soil  is  comparatively  limited  and  unchanging  in  its'  chemical 
constituents.  It  follows  that  if  year  after  year  we  cultivate  and  re- 
move the  crops,  whether  of  wheat  or  corn,  or  it  may  be  of  some 
other  grain,  from  the  Bame  s:>ils,  we  find  the  earth  refuses  to  give 
her  increase.  We  succeed  in  converting  originally  fruitful  fields 
into  a  wilderness,  an  oasis  into  a  desert!  This  is  the  usual  result 
of  such  criminal  waste  and  ignorance.  It  is  true  that  there  are  oc- 
casionally to  be  found  places  where,  from  natural  causes,  the  supply 
of  the  elements  essential  to  plant  growth,  through  depth  of  soil  and 
annual  overflow.  ;ire  inexhaustible,  such  as  mountain  valleys  and  the 
valleys  of  great  rivers.  In  such  places  man  has  but  to  drop  and 
cover  the  seed.  I  have  also  seen  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois.  Minne- 
sota and  Iow3,  soils  six  feet  deep  resting  on  a  limestone  rubble, 
thoroughly  drained,  where  great  crops  of  corn  and  wheat  had  been 
grown  for  years  without  apparent  diminution,  and  where  the  owners 
had  built  their  barns  on  the  running  streams  to  carry  off  the  manure 
formed  by  their  cattle;  even  they  had  been  served  with  a  notice  to 
change  their  course,  or  move  to  pastures  new.  The  latter  was  a  com- 
ra)n  practice  with  squatters  and  Government  grantees. 

Apropos  to  this.  I  have  just  seen  in  one  of  our  daily  papers  re- 
marks made  by  an  intelligent  Englishman,  Lord  Houghton,  "that 
within  the  next  50  years.  America,  notwithstanding  its  immense 
space,  will  have  been  red  need  to  the  condition  of  the  countries  of 
Europe:  that  it  will  have  to  recuperate,  by  artificial  means,  the  nat- 
ural wealth  of  soil  which  is  now  being  exhausted."  Much  of  our 
country  is  already  in  that  condition.  From  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, it  will  be  seen  that  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the 
land  to  a  point  of  productiveness,  remunerative  to  the  cultivator,  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  return  to  the  soil  the  elements  abstracted 
and  taken  from  it  by  the  crops  grown.  This  has  been  long  known 
and  practised  by  the  older  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Notably 
by  the  -'heathen  Chinee,"  compelled  to  do  it  by  her  long  system  of 
excluskeness  and  her  teeming  millions  shut  in  from  the  outside  world. 

It  has  been  found  bv  chemical  analvsis  that  a  given  weight, 
whether  of  grain,  straw,  tobacco,  &c,  contains  fixed  proportions  of 
certain  elements,  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia, 
iron,  chlorine,  sulphur,  carbon  and  water  id  est  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. I  will  not  occupy  your  time  with  their  relative  proportions. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  they  are  present  in  all  organic  bodies, 
animal  or  vegetable,  and  all  require  them,  and  the  soil  is  fertile  or  not 
as  it  contains  or  is  deficient  in  these  elements. 

Natural  observation  points  out  to  even  the  most  ignorant  and  un- 
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observing  that  vegetable  growth  was  the  greenest  and  rankest 
wherever  the  droppings  of  cattle  or  other  animals  occurred.  The 
same  chemical  analysis  of  the  excreta  of  animals  shows  that  they 
consist  of  exactly  the  same  elements,  more  or  less  rich  in  proportion 
to  their  food.  Hence  observation  and  science  told  us  that  here  was 
the  material  to  be  gathered  with  care  and  husbanded,  to  be  returned 
at  proper  time  and  place  to  mother  earth  to  recruit  her  system  ex- 
hausted by  the  drain  of  her  many  children  digging  and  toiling  at  her 
bosom. 

It  is  shown  that  the  "putrescent  manure,"  richest  in  the  elements 
of  plant-food,  depends  on  the  richness  of  the  food  of  the  animal. 
No  animal  approaches  to  man  in  the  variety  and  value  of  his  food 
and  per  consequence  value  of  his  excreta  to  agriculture,  but  until  re- 
cently he  has  not  improved,  but  has  been  spending  all  his  energies 
how  not  to  avail  his  time  and  generation  of  it  by  building  cloaca  and 
sewers  to  convey  it  into  streams  and  rivers,  polluting  and  poisoning 
them,  and  thence  to  the  sea  to  enrich  the  lands  of  a  future  age.  Under 
the  pressure  of  self-preservation,  however,  we  see  evidence  of  change 
and  spasmodic  attempts  to  utilize  and  place  this  sewage  where  it  be- 
longs, in  the  earth. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  solid  and  fluid  excreta  of  an  adult  is 
of  the  annual  value  of  over  $20  ;  if  so,  of  what  a  fearful  waste  we 
have  been  guilty.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  a  systematic  use  of  close 
boxes  with  dry  earth,  to  deodorize  the  contents,  will  be  required  by 
boards  of  health  in  all  our  towns  and  villages,  as  already  in  use  by 
all  intelligent  farmers.  I  use  the  contents  in  compost  heap  with  dry 
earth  or  road  dust,  which  I  find  very  effective.  Next,  I  believe,  if 
not  equal  in  value,  is  the  pigeon  cote  and  hennery,  equal  to  and  sur- 
passing the  guano  of  commerce,  mixed  largely  with  earth,  and  going 
to  swell  the  compost  heap.  This  compost  heap  I  increase  by  all  re- 
fuse from  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  occasionally  turning  it  and  sprink- 
ling with  gypsum  and  German  potash  salts  ;  by  a  few  turnings  and  lib- 
eral use  of  earth,  I  have  a  friable,  inodorous,  at  least  not  offensive, 
mass ;  as  a  top-dressing  to  corn  and  grass  lands  it  shows  for  itself. 

My  "midden"  is  another  compost  heap,  on  a  larger  scale,  made  up 
from  cow  stables,  horse  stables,  piggeries  ;  my  yard  well  littered  with 
leaves,  refuse  straw  and  corn  stalks.  In  addition,  I  haul  what  I  can 
get  of  manure  from  the  city,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  large  cart  load. 
I  also  get  all  that  one  of  my  worthy  neighbors  can  spare  me,  who 
keeps  twenty  cows  and  two  horses,  feeds  them  well,  and  cultivates  two 
acres  of  land,  for  this  I  give  him  forty  cents  per  load.  This  man  is 
setting  an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  and  has  shown  the  enormous 
quantity  of  manure  land  will  bear.  I  believe  he  is  now  breaking  his 
field  for  the  fourth  crop,  all  cut  and  used  for  soiling.  Rye,  broad- 
cast corn,  german  millet,  and,  I  presume,  corn  again,  to  be  followed 
by  rye  as  a  winter  crop — making  five  crops  in  one  year.  This  is 
somewhat  of  a  digression. 

To  return  to  my  midden.  I  increased  it  this  year  by  thirty  cart 
loads  of  quick  or  wire  grass.     I  observe  this  rich  vegetable  mat- 
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ter  is  usually  carted  and  used  to  fill  holes  in  our  highways,  or 
burned.  I  noticed  my  pigs  were  fond  of  it,  so  I  dumped  it  bv  their 
pens  to  be  used  as  bedding  for  their  yards.  The  result  was  a  large 
increase  of  manure.  The  wire  grass  was  effectually  killed  and  my 
ground  clean  and  in  good  condition  by  the  harrowing  and  forking  it 
got.  Some  of  our  best  farmers  are  opposed  to  the  manure  heap: 
they  say  that  it  is  wasteful  and  gives  extra  labor,  and  prefer  to  have 
it  spread  on  the  land  as  fast  as  made.  I  am  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  latter  course,  which  I  think  a  fertile  source  of  weeds,  which  corn- 
ring  effectually  gets  rid  of.  In  conversation  to-night  with  my 
neighbor  General  R.,  reference  was  made  to  an  Irish  gentleman, 
who  has  settled  in  Amelia,  being  able  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  up  fat  bullocks  competing  with  our  butchers.  It  was 
shown  that  the  increase  in  beef,  by  judicious  and  careful  feeding, 
gave  him  the  market  price,  on  his  own  farm,  for  produce  fed,  and 
gave  him  a  large  pile  of  rich  putrescent  manure  to  raise  turnips  and 
mangolds  for  next  winter's  feed.  This  fall  he  has  thirty  acres  of  tur- 
nips, and  intends  fattening  forty  bullocks  in  addition  to  his  other 
k.  It  has  been  said,  that  no  farm  can  be  self-supporting  in  fer- 
tility. This  comes  close  to  it.  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  compara- 
tive modes  of  applying  putrescent  manures  to  the  land.  On  surface 
or  ploughed  under,  each  have  their  advocates.  To  grass  lands  I  cive, 
of  course  top-dressing,  and  to  corn,  potatoes,  &c.  I  prefer  to  plough  in 
and  mix  with  the  soil.  In  localities  where  young  grasses  and  wheat 
winterkill,  a  surface  dressing  serves  the  double  purpose  of  protecting 
and  stimulating.  It  has  been  argued,  that  the  cost  of  handling  and 
hauling  such  bulk  as  putrescent  manure,  absorbs  all  the  profit,  and 
that  farmers  will  ultimately  depend  on  the  commercial  fertilizer:  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  this  doctrine.  Fertilizers  of  known  com- 
position, small  in  bulk,  and  at  fair  prices,  will  always  be  used,  but  they 
must  be  sold  on  the  principle  "live  and  let  live,"  not  "you  lose  I  win/' 
Adulteration  in  this,  is  almost  as  bail  3s  in  medicines,  the  patient 
dies,  and  the  year's  crop  and  labor  are  lost.  Another  and  most  impor- 
tant source  of  putrescent  manure  is  obtained  from  and  directly  applied 
to  the  land — I  refer  to  ploughing  in  a  large  growth  of  vegetable 
matter,  in  situ,  the  different  varieties  of  field  pea.  clover,  corn 
and  large  growth  of  weeds  where  they  exist.  The  first  two  legwni- 
■  draw  nitrogen  largely  from  the  air  and  supply  it  to  the  soil, 
their  roots  penetrate  deeply  and  loosen  and  ameliorate  the  soil.  The 
decomposition  of  the  large  quantity  of  vegetable  growth  generates 
ammonia,  itself  an  important  plant  food,  and  is  also  a  solvent  of  the 
otherwise  insoluble  earthy  phosphates  already  in  the  soil;  also  silica, 
to  form  the  glossy  coating  of  the  stems  of  plants,  imparting  stiffness 
and  protecting  from  the  floating  spores  of  rust.  Though  guano  and 
bonedust,  or  crushed  raw  bones  are  really  decomposing  and  putrescent 
manures,  as  they  are  commercial  fertilizers,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ought  to  say  anything  of  them.  I  have  already  referred  to 
home-made  guano  from  the  pigeon  cote  and  hen  roost;  every  farmer 
ought  to  accumulate  large  quantities  of  bone,  mixed  with  ashes  and 
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broken  up  to  help  swell  the  smaller  compost  heap  I  have  often 
asked  them  to  be  saved,  and  provided  barrels  for  the  purpose,  but 
somehow  I  cannot  get  a  pile. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

TUCKAIIOE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Mr.  President. — Your  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  report 
on  the  farm  of  Dr.  Puryear,  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

The  residence  of  Dr.  Puryear  is  at  the  head  of  Franklin  street, 
inside  the  grounds  of  the  "Richmond  College,"  of  which  Institution 
he  is  the  Chairman,  and  occupies  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try. His  gardening  and  farming  operations  only  claim  a  little  of 
his  leisure  hours,  and  are  a  source  of  pleasure  ami  recreation. 

The  ground  cultivated  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Franklin  street  and 
consists  of  five  and  a  half  acres;  it  came  into  the  Doctor's  posses-ion 
in  1866,  and  was  then  &  common,  the  upper  part  devoted  to  wire 
grass,  stramonium  and  other  weeds;  the  lower  part  a  swamp,  sugges- 
tive of  malaria  and  occupied  by  briers,  bulrushes  and  frogs.  Such 
was  its  condition  then,  now  it  is  a  rich  garden  spot,  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated, free  from  weeds,  devoted  to  the  growth  of  corn,  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  with  the  smaller  fruits,  raspberries  and  strawberries. 

As  "robbing  orchards''  goes  back  to  the  Darwinian  epoch  of  our 
"four  handed  progenitors,"  and  consequently  is  in-bred,  as  our  race 
has  shown,  from  the  time  when  Eve  stole  the  Heaven  planted  fruit, 
to  the  big  boy  of  our  own  time,  the  Doctor,  unwilling  to  lead  the 
rising  generation  into  temptat'on,  has  ignored  the  planting  of  pears, 
apples  or  grapes;  otherwise  he  would  have  given  us  the  pleasing  il- 
lustration of  "sitting  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,"  enjoying  his 
corn  and  wine. 

While  Professor  Puryear  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  good  subjects 
for  the  improvements  he  has  made  in  a  sanitary  and  utilitarian  point 
of  view-,  it  is  gratifying  to  us,  as  farmers,  to  know  that  his  labors  are 
successful  from  a  pecuniary  point  as  well.  The  improvements  have 
been  brought  about  by  no  extravagant  expenditure  of  money  and 
time,  but  by  ways  legitimate  from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  and  by 
means  within  the  reach  of  any  able-bodied  man  possessing  health  and 
ability  to  labor  or  direct.  The  means  employed  have  been  ditching, 
judicious  ploughing  and  fertilizing.  Ditching  has  reclaimed  two 
acres  of  land  from  being  worse  than  worthless  to  a  condition  of  fer- 
tility and  value.  The  ditching  has  been  partly  by  open  drain  and 
partly  by  tile.  We  would  suggest  that  it  would  pay  to  tile  the  open 
drains,  and  certainly  be  more  sightly. 

The  land  has  been  brought  to  a  uniform  depth  of  fourteen  inches 
by  ploughing  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  with  a  two-horse  plow, 
and  loosening,  but  not  turning  up,  six  inches  more  by  subsoiler. 
Fertilizers  in  use  are  stable  manure,  and  a  compound  of  equal  parts 
of  Peruvian  guano,  ground  bones  and  gypsum.     A  sine  qua  non  is 
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clean  cultivation;  no  weeds  allowed  on  the  premises.  Three-fourths 
of  an  acre  is  devoted  to  raspberries.  Black  Cap.  Brandywine  and 
Philadelphia;  planted  eight  feet  apart,  well  headed  down,  top  dressed, 
but  not  mulched,  soil  kept  loose  with  the  hoe.  We  never  saw  a 
finer  or  healthier  stand,  and  the  Doctor  said  he  never  fails  to  get  a 
crop  of  this  favorite  and  luscious  fruit.  Three-fourths  of  an  acre  is 
also  planted  to  strawberries.  Novelty,  the  Albany  Seedling,  which, 
in  this  locality — as  elsewhere — rarely  fails  to  produce  a  crop.  The 
rows  were  clean  and  well  clutivated.  The  balance  of  the  land,  four 
acres,  is  devoted  to  corn,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  We  saw  a 
fine  crop  of  corn,  with  grain  well  glazed  and  out  of  danger  of  frost, 
which  was  grown  after  a  crop  of  potatoes;  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  advantage  we  in  Virginia  possess  in  soil  and  climate. 

We  now  give  the  Club  a  statement  of  the  proceeds  of  this  little 
place  for  1878.  which  the  Doctor  kindly  furnished  to  us:  Made 
twenty-one  barrels  of  corn,  abundant  vegetables  for  family;  and  we 
have  no  doubt  some  for  friends  not  so  well  supplied.  Food  for  one 
cow  and  a  horse:  kept  a  man  and  hired  day  labor ;  sold  8-18.55 
worth  nett;  all  this  from  five  and  a  half  acres  of  land,  worked  on 
common  farming  principles.  We  leave  this  with  the  Club  as  food" 
for  reflection.  Respectfully, 

J.  G.  Beattie. 
Charles  E.  Wortham. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

Tobacco  Exchange. — Whereas,  the  present  modes  of  selling  to- 
bacco through  the  agency  0f  an  Exchange  has  given  very  great  dis- 
satisfaction  to  the  producers.  First,  because  the  Exchange  is  a  "close 
corporation,"  gotten  up  and  operated  without  admitting  the  planters 
to  its  membership  or  control.  And  secondly,  in  its  practical  work- 
ings, is  liable  to  give  rise  to  difficulties  regarding  sales,  not  likely  to 
arise  under  the  old  plan.  And.  whereas,  the  farmers  are  of  opinion, 
that  their  rights  and  interests  are  not  protected  or  promoted  under 
any  plan  which  denies  to  them  that  direct  control,  which,  in  the  past, 
they  rightfully  claimed  and  exercised.  Therefore,  Be  it  Resolved, 
by  Bellefont  Grange  No.  15,  Nottoway  county,  Virginia,  That  the 
planters  in  the  tobacco  growing  counties  of  the  State  be  invited  to 
send  delegates  to  a  convention  of  tobacco  planters,  to  be  held  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  in  the  City  of  Richmond,  on  the" 
evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  State  Fair  ( October  28),  at  8  o'clock 
P.  M.,  to  take  into  consideration  the  questions  embraced  in  this  pre- 
amble, and  all  kindred  questions  relating  thereto:  and  also  whether 
some  arrangement  cannot  be  made,  by  which  to  ship  the  products 
of  both  small  and  large  farmers  to  foreign  markets  with  economy 
and  safety. 

Resolved.  That  these  resolutions  be  published  in  the  Virginia  Gran- 
ger, the  Rural  Messenger  and  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 

J.  M.  Hurt,  Secretary.     ■ 
3 
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THE  PRODUCTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  WEST  IN 
THE  FUTURE. 

In  the  London  Farmer  appears  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  H.  Edwards  (dated  25th 
©f  July  last),  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  the  Northwest,  in  which  occurs 
the  following: 

First,  the  low  price  at  which  American  produce  is  sold  in  England 
is  due  more  to  cheap  transportation  than  to  any  large  supply  here. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  45.000,000  mouths  to  feed 
here  before  we  have  any  to  ship  away,  and  no  one  in  this  country 
eats  black  bread  or  goes  without  meat. 

Wheat  here  is  counted  by  the  bushel  of  60  pounds,  and  meat  is 
sold  live  weight  by  the  100  pounds  net.  The  cost  of  transporting 
a  bushel  of  wheat  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  is  now  lOd. 
(English),  and  100  pounds  of  bacon  is  shipped  for  Is.  Gd. ;  put  into 
the  railroad  cars  here  and  delivered  on  the  dock  there.  As  the 
steamship  lines  are  only  earning  a  fair  living,  and  the  American  rail- 
road lines  have  paid  very  scant  dividends  for  the  past  two  years,  it 
is  not  likely  that  transportation  can  go  any  lower.  Wages  have 
sunk  to  a  point  at  which  laboring  men  will  quit  working  for  a  rail- 
road and  put  their  labor  on  the  land  and  grow  their  own  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  transportation  is  not  likely  again  to  become  dearer 
by  reason  of  any  combination  among  the  now  competing  lines,  as 
within  two  years  it  is  supposed  the  Canadian  canals  will  be  finished, 
that  is,  the  enlargement  of  them,  and  then  an  ocean  steamer  can 
come  right  to  Chicago  for  her  load.  Unless  a  cheaper  motor  than 
steam  is  discovered,  transportation  is  not  likely  to  be  done  in  future 
much  cheaper  than  at  present.  Seven  years  ago  it  cost  twice  as 
much  to  send  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  New  York  from  Chicago  as  it  now 
costs  to  send  it  to  England;  but,  as  the  cost  of  transportation  fell, 
the  price  here  did  not  advance,  and  the  English  consumers  reaped 
all  the  advantages.  As  to  cheese,  fifteen  years  ago  certain  parties 
began  to  build,  cheese  factories,  and  began  co-operative  cheese- 
making.  You  know  all  about  that.  It  paid,  and  it  became  general, 
and,  as  the  Yankees  call  it,  the  farmers  ran  the  thing  into  the 
ground.  So  many  were  built,  the  cheese  glutted  the  market,  and  I 
saw  good  cheese,  that  was  too  ripe  to  bear  shipping  to  Europe,  sold 
for  2d.  per  pound  this  year.  As  to  bacon,  if  the  Western  farmer 
gets,  one  year  with  another,  13s.  (English)  for  100  pounds  live 
weight  at  the  farm,  he  is  getting  a  living  at  his  business.  At  17s., 
he  can  save  a  little  money.  Pork  is  below  the  average  price  now  in 
the  West;  it  is  quoted  at  14s.  per  100  pounds  live  weight  in  this 
city  ;  this  would  not  leave  the  farmer  over  10s.  Next  year  he  will 
grow  fewer  hogs  and  feed  his  corn  to  beef.  Beef  is  the  only  thing 
produced  by  the  American  farmer  that  has  not  materially  declined 
in  price  during  the  last  seven  years.  The  English  demand  has  kept 
up  the  price.  The  cheese  makers  knocked  their  calves  in  the  head, 
and  the  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  faster  than 
the  supply  of  beef  cattle  have,  and  beef  cannot  be  grown  by  steam. 
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From  1870  to  1874  I  bought   produce  of  the   farmers  at  a  point 

150  miles  west  of  Chicago.     At  that  time  it  cost  us  to  forward  to 

Chicago  by  rail  an   average  of  6d.  per  bushel  on  grain  for  the  150 

miles.     The  average  prices  I  had  to  pay  the  farmers  for  grain  during 

those  years  were: 

About  38.  6.  a  bushel  for  wheat. 

"     la.  6d.         "  Indian  corn. 

"     2s.  4d.         "  barley. 

11         lOd.         "  oats. 

Pork  made  about  17s.  per  100  pounds  live  weight,  and  fat  beef 
about  14s.  per  100  pounds  live  weight.  At  these  prices  the  farmers 
were  content,  and  could  make  a  fair  living. 

A  farm  of  80  acres,  all  under  fence  and  under  the  plow,  that  had 
a  fair  6-roomed  house  on  it,  with  outbuildings  sufficient  for  the  farm, 
would  sell  for  $40  per  acre,  or  <£8,  one-third  down,  and  the  re- 
mainder in  several  years'  time,  at  8  per  cent,  interest.  At  these 
prices  for  land  and  produce,  an  industrious  man  would  keep  his 
family  and  pay  for  his  land  in  seven  years'  time.  Of  course,  the 
bulk  of  the  labor  was  done  by  himself  and  family,  as  a  hired  man 
would  cost  him  <£3  per  month,  besides  his  board  and  lodging.  At 
this  date  (1879),  the  general  run  of  prices  in  this  same  part  of  the 
country  will  average  about  10  per  cent,  less  on  grain,  £0  per  cent, 
less  on  pork,  and  40  per  cent,  less  on  butter  and  cheese,  than  it  did 
then  in  1870  to  1874,  while  beef  is  about  the  same.  The  value  of 
farms  has  fallen  30  per  cent,  owing  to  the  opening  up  of  the  new 
countries  still  farther  west. 

This  brings  up  the  land  question,  and  is  really  the  foundation  of 
the  whole.  From  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  west  900 
miles,  which  comprises  the  older  States,  the  land  is  fertile,  but  was 
all  covered  with  forest.  This  had  to  be  cleared  off,  and  each  acre 
of  land  would  require  from  eight  to  twenty  days  of  hard  labor  to  fit 
it  for  cultivation  ;  and  when  a  man  had  spent  twenty  years  at  a  tim- 
ber farm,  he  had  a  nice  home,  and,  may  be,  100  acres  cleared  up, 
and  it  would  sell  for  £10  per  acre.  To  day  those  farms,  just  as  nice 
as  they  were,  will  not  bring  more  than  £1  per  acre :  in  some  cases 
not  more  than  £5. 

At  a  point  900  miles  west  from  the  ocean  begins  the  prairie  country, 
Chicago  lying  on  the  eastern  edge  of  it.  The  fertile  prairie  lands 
extend  west  from  Chicago  600  miles,  and  north  of  Chicago  200 
miles,  and  south  about  the  same  distance,  making  a  body  of  land 
about  40D  miles  wide  and  600  miles  long,  that  is  probably  the  finest 
in  the  world  for  agricultural  purposes.  Something  over  half  of  this 
land,  as  it  runs,  is  ready  for  the  plow,  without  any  preparatory  la- 
bor; three  or  four  horses  on  a  plow  will  turn  the  sod  on  two  acres 
a  day  of  it,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  harrow  in  the  grain.  1  might  say 
the  plowing  has  to  be  done  in  May,  June,  or  July,  as,  if  not  done 
while  the  grass  is  growing,  it  does  not  rot  as  it  should.  Another 
one-fourth  of  this  land  can  be  made  ready  for  the  plow  by  from  one 
to  three  days'  labor  on  an  acre,  in  drainage,  or  clearing  off  a  little 
brush  or  a  few  stones. 
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"West  of  this  district  it  is  a  pastoral  country,  not  an  agricultural 
one. 

North  of  it  is  good  wheat  lands,  but  uncertain  for  Indian  corn, 
and  stock  has  to  be  fed  on  dry  feed  for  a  six  months'  winter. 

South  of  this  district  some  land  is  good,  but  the  climate  gets  hot 
and  men  get  indolent. 

Through  this  fertile  belt,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  United 
States  have  given  to  certain  railroad  companies  large  amounts  of 
land  to  aid  in  building  their  roads.  It  was  generally  a  strip  of  land 
the  length  of  the  road,  and  from  six.  to  ten  miles  wide,  giving  three 
million  to  four  million  acres  to  each  road.  There  are  some  twenty 
railroads,  most  of  them  land-grant  roads,  now  built  through  this  good 
body  of  land  from  east  to  west,  with  many  lateral  branches. 

The  result  of  this  policy  has  been  this — that  whereas  in  time  past, 
say  ten  years  ago,  men  pushed  gradually  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
roads  were  built  after  the  settlements,  while  now  the  roads  having 
capital  given  to  them,  pushed  out  ahead  of  the  settlements,  and 
flooded  the  world  with  advertisements  of  good  land  to  sell,  and  finally 
induced  a  large  emigration  of  American  farmers  from  the  east  to  the 
new  west ;  the  first  men  to  emigrate  to  get  new  land  being  Illinois 
farmers,  who  left  the  timber  countries  of  the  east  25  years  ago  for 
the  prairies  of  Illinois.  These  men  sold  their  farms  of  160  acres  for 
=£5  to  £1  per  acre,  and  got  on  the  railroad,  and  went  300  to  500 
miles  farther  west,  and  bought  640  acres  of  new  land  at  £1  per 
acre. 

The  land  they  sold  would  produce  12  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
the  land  they  bought  would  bring  20  bushels,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  gives  them  about  the  same  price  per  bushel 
in  either  case.  The  result  of  all  this  has  been  that  lands  in  the  Far 
West  have  advanced  from  being  unsalable  to  an  average  of  £1  per 
acre  in  five  years,  while  improved  farms  in  the  east  have  receded  in 
value  at  least  33  per  cent,  during  the  same  time. 

Opening  so  much  new  land  created  a  surplus  of  produce.  Com- 
petition between  the  railroads  reduced  the  cost  of  transportation, 
.and  exporting  merchants  took  advantage  of  the  situation  to  ship  so 
■much  to  England  that  the  price  fell,  and,  although  the  price  is  not 
-likely  to  fall  any  lower,  this  country  can  keep  up  the  supply  for  the 
:riext  ten  years  at  any  rate.  After  that  time,  if  the  present  rate  of 
-settlement  is  kept  up,  the  fertile  land  that  can  be  brought  into  culti- 
vation for  twelve  shillings  an  acre  will  be  occupied.  I  know  many 
-will  say  there  is  plenty  of  prairie  land  in  Texas.  But  that  is  south 
•  of  a  temperate  zone,  and  25  years  of  farming  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States  has  convinced  me  that  when  a  white  man  gets  hot 
he  gets  lazy,  and,  as  the  days  of  negro  slavery  are  over,  the  Brit- 
ish farmer  has  nothing  to  fear  from  good  land  south  of  the  37th  par- 
allel of  latitude. 

This  fertile  belt  that  I  speak  of  will  produce,  without  manure  or 
.any  rotation  of  crops,  an  average  of  20  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for 
the  first  three  years  after  breaking  up,  and  30  bushels  of  corn  per 
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acre — Indian  com — for  twenty  years.  I  have  seen  Indian  corn 
grown  twenty-one  years  consecutively  mi  a  field  without  manure,  and 
the  twenty-first  year  the  crop  was  40  bushels  per  acre,  60  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  and  each  10  bushels  would  make  100  pounds  of  pork. 
Indian  corn  is  what  you  call  a  hoed  corn,  and  hoeing  will  make  corn. 
Very  little  virgin  soil  anywhere  will  produce  more  than  three'paying 
crops  of  wheat ;  after  that,  you  must  decide  whether  to  buy  more 
virgin  soil  or  apply  science  to  what  you  have  got. 

Don't  ran  away  with  the  idea  that  American  farmers  don't  under- 
stand scientific  cultivation,  because  they  don't  grow  five  qrs.  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  The  fact  is,  that  when  you  can  buy  new  land  at 
£1  per  acre,  that  will  produce  three  qrs.,  or  two  and  a  half  even, 
and  one  man's  labor  can  handle  sixty  acres  of  it,  it  pays  better  than 
bigger  crops  with  more  science,  and  labor  at  =£3  per  month  with  board 
and  lodging.  American  farmers  work  for  profit,  not  to  get  the  larg- 
est crop  off  the  least  land.  They  try  for  the  largest  number  of 
bushels  for  the  least  labor.  With  a  gang-plow  and  three  horses,  a 
man  will  turn  over  four  acres  a  day,  ready  for  the  seed,  while  a  day's 
work  does  not  go  far  in  putting  manure  on  the  land. 

English  papers  have  said  very  little  about  the  depreciation  of 
farms  in  America,  and  yet,  in  the  Eastern  States  it  has  been  going 
on  for  seven  years. 

Two-thirds  of  the  cultivated  land  in  America  is  cultivated  by  the 
personal  labor  of  the  men  who  own  the  land,  and  when  prices  are 
low,  they  make  a  poorer  living.  They  have  no  rent  to  pay,  although 
they  may  have  interest  on  mortgages  to  pay.  When  men  rent  farms, 
it  is  more  usual  to  pay  a  share  of  the  crop  than  cash  rent.  The  rent 
varies  from  one-third  to  three-fifths  of  the  crop,  delivered  to  the  land- 
owner either  at  the  barn  or  at  the  market  town,  according  to  agree- 
ment. This  is  the  fairest  way  to  rent  land  in  any  country — a  share 
of  the  crop,  or  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  average  value  of 
such  share  during  that  year.  The  poor  rates  and  all  other  taxes  are 
generally  paid  by  the  landlord.  The  most  successful  farmers  here, 
after  vou  get  above  the  ranks  of  men  who  personally  labor  on  their 
own  land,  are  men  who  have  purchased  several  huioired  acres,  and 
divided  it  into  farms  of  sixty  to  a  hundred  acres,  and  rent  to  other 
and  poorer  men,  for  one-third  of  the  crop,  delivered  at  the  homestead 
barns,  the  landowner  devoting  his  time  to  breeding  and  feeding  cat- 
tie  and  hogs.  This  pays  both  parties  better  than  working  for  wages — 
the  tenant  will  do  a  third  more  labor  in  a  season  than  a  paid  laborer. 
It  is  human  nature  and  right:  here  is  where  English  master  farmers 
fail  in  this  country.  They  try  to  farm  with  hired  labor,  and  have 
to  compete  with  men  who  do  their  own  work. 

For  a  man  who  has  a  capital  to  buy  a  large  farm,  the  best  plan  is 
to  give  out  the  land  to  be  worked  on  shares.  If  a  landowner  has 
200  acres  of  wheat  getting  ripe,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  hired 
men;  if  the  wheat  belongs  to  five  or  six  tenants,  it  is  their  interest 
to  save  it.  and  there  is  no  question  of  wages  to  arise.  Considering 
the  facilities  for  transportation,  land  is  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
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to-day  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  cheaper  than  it  will  ever  be  again. 
The  building  of  the  land-grant  roads  has  had  the  effect  of  opening 
up  and  throwing  on  the  market,  three-fourths  of  all  the  really  good 
and  easily  cultivated  land  left  for  .sale  in  the  United  States.  The 
result  has  been  a  depression  of  values  of  other  lands,  that  has  reached 
to  Europe.  But  this  good  virgin  soil  is  not  unlimited  in  extent,  and 
a  few  years  hence  it  will  all  have  become  private  property,  and  other 
land  will  gradually  recover  its  value.  The  next  generation  will  not 
be  able  to  buy  a  farm  for  £1  per  acre. 


GRASS  IS  KING. 


America  is  surely  a  blessed  land.  Without  counting  any  of  the 
multitude  of  other  causes  for  which  she  has  to  be  thankful,  we  can 
find  in  one  single  gift  of  nature  sufficient  cause  for  rejoicing.  An 
exchange  says : 

In  its  direct  money  value,  and  in  its  collateral  and  indirect  bene- 
fits, grass  is  worth  more  to  the  world  than  all  the  cereal  crops  com- 
bined. Its  direct  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  its  indirect  value  in 
the  influence  it  has  in  preserving  the  fertility  of  our  farms  by  its 
manurial  wealth  in  all  forms.  No  man  can  thrive  on  a  farm — no 
farm  can  be  self-supporting  where  grass  is  wholly  neglected,  or  advan- 
tage is  not  taken  of  stock  raised  on  the  grass  farms.  The  old  Bel- 
gian proverb  is  true — viNo  grass,  no  cattle  ;  no  manure,  no  crops." 
It  is  supposed  by  many  that  only  such  soil  as  is  not  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  cereals  or  roots  should  be  devoted  to  grass.  This  is  a 
mistake.  We  can  afford  to  take  our  best  soils  for  the  production  of 
this  crop,  and  this  is  the  real  plan  for  bringing  them  up  to  the  high- 
est point  of  fertility. 

In  grass  the  whole  West  finds  its  best  friend.  Without  the  rich 
and  abundant  grasses  of  the  plains,  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cat- 
tle upon  which  so  many  people  depend  for  a  living,  and  which  go  to 
feed  so  many  thousands  of  people  in  this  and  other  countries  would 
have  never  had  existence.  The  hay  crop  alone  is  said  tc  surpass  in 
money  value  any  other  single  crop  in  the  land,  and  the  value  of  the 
live-stock  which  depends  upon  hay  and  grass  for  food  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  cereals.  And  yet  the  grass  of  this  country 
is  bv  no  means  used  to  be3t  advantage,  and  millions  of  acres  of  land 
which  might  easily  be  made  good  pasture  or  rich  meadow  are  suf- 
fered to  lie  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with  a  scant  growth  of  wild 
grasses  of  comparatively  little  value,  or  with  brambles  and  weeds,  or 
with  a  washy  growth  of  sour  swamp  grass.  Even  where  the  grass  is 
good  the  owners  fail  to  make  good  use  of  it,  but  by  want  of  thought 
suffer  much  of  the  best  crop  of  their  land  to  be  wasted.  Grass  re- 
quires little  labor,  and  can  be  made  to  pay  liberally. — Ex. 


He  who  minds  not  his  own  business  is  not  fit  to  trust  with  the  people's 
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jKome  Department. 


Mr.  NO-BOD-EE. 

I  know  a  funny  little  man, 

As  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
That  does  the  mischief  that  is  done 

In  everybody's  house  ; 
Theie's  no  one  ever  saw  his  face, 

And  yet  we  all  agree 
That  every  plate  we  break  was  cracked 

By  Mr.  No-bod-ee. 

1Tis  be  who  always  tears  our  books — 

Who  leaves  our  doors  ajar; 
He  pulls  the  buttons  from  our  shirts, 

And  scatters  pins  afar. 
That  squeaking  door  will  always  squeak, 

For,  prithee,  don't  you  see, 
We  leave  the  oiling  to  be  done 

By  Mr.  No-bod-ee. 

The  finger  marks  upon  the  doors 

By  none  of  us  are  made  ; 
We  never  leave  the  blinds  unclosed 

To  let  the  curtains  fade. 
The  ink  we  never  spill  ;  the  boots 

That  lying  round  you  see, 
Are  not  our  boots.     They  all  beloug 

To  Mr.  No-bod-ee. 


— Baptist  Union. 


HAVING  A  HOME. 

When  little  Mrs.  Weston  had  been  married  three  months,  I  went  to  spend  the 
day  with  her.  She  was  living  in  a  convenient,  pleasant  little  house,  into  which 
8he  moved  after  boarding  a  month  at  a  small  hotel,  during  which  time  6he  fur- 
nished her  prospective  abode,  and  got  everything  in  readiness  tor  housekeeping. 

''How  glad  I  am  to  see  you;  come  right  into  the  parlor,"  was  her  greeting, 
and  I  followed  her  into  her  "best  room."  Actually,  I  felt  a  chill  steal  into  the 
very  marrow  of  my  bones.  The  blinds  were  all  down,  and  it  was  as  dark  ae 
Egypt  at  first,  but  that  was  soon  remedied,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  look  around 
while  divesting  myself  of  shawl,  bat  and  gloves. 

What  a  stiff  looking  parlor!  every  chair  stood  at  just  such  an  angle;  the  blue 
and  gold  books  of  poetry  on  the  centre  table  were  laid  with  the  greatest  pre- 
cision, one  on  the  other;  not  a  speck  of  dust,  not  a  scrap  of  lint  to  relieve  the 
terrible  newness  of  everything.  There  were  two  spotless  Parian  marble  vases  on 
the  mantle,  and  between  them  stood  a  bust  of  Dickens,  but  there  were  no  Au- 
tumn leaves,  no  ferns  or  fancy  work,  no  flowers  in  the  vases,  actually  nothing 
which  in  the  least  could  relieve  the  room  of  its  homeless  appearance.  No  one 
would  suppose  that  it  had  ever  been  used  by  anybody.  I  wonder  if  I  was  the 
first  guest  who  had  stepped  across  the  threshold. 

Nellie  Weston  seemed  uncomfortable.  She  sat  bolt  upright  on  the  sofa,  and 
I  sat  in  an  easy-chair  which  belied  its  name,  and  neither  of  us  seemed  to  kuow 
what  to  say,  though  we  were  intimate  friends. 

"Don't  let's  sit  in  here,"  said  Nellie,  at  length.     I  never  feel  at  home  in  the 
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parlor.  I  suppose  it  is  a  sign  of  plebeian  blood,  but  I  prefer  the  kitchen.  Would 
you  mind  if  I  took  you  there?" 

"Not  at  all,"  I  answered,  "I  would  like  it  of  all  things.  The  newness  of  this 
parlor  strikes  a  chill  through  me." 

"That  is  just  what  John  says,"  cried  Nellie.  "We  decided  when  we  first  went 
to  housekeeping,  to  sit  in  the  parlor  every  evening,  so  that  if  company  came  we 
should  be  all  ready  to  receive  them.  But  we  soon  grew  tired  of  it.  John  said  he 
felt  as  if  he  was  on  his  best  behavior  as  soon  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and 
was  stiffened  whenever  he  sat  in  one  of  the  chairs.  I  am  sure  I  can't  imagine 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  room;  the  furniture  is  nice,  and  the  carpet  real  Brus- 
sels ;  but  since  he  liked  the  kitchen,  we  always  sit  in  there." 

Ah.  this  was  something  like  home !  this  sunny,  pleasant  kitchen,  with  its  warm 
looking  rag  carpet,  the  big  maltese  cat  in  the  window  seat,  the  bird  singiug  in 
its  cage,  the  dozen  or  more  blooming  plants  in  the  sunniest  window,  the  open 
sewing  machine  with  its  piled-up  work  basket,  the  singing  kettle  in  the  range — 
no  wonder  John  preferred  this  room  to  the  parlor.     Who  could  blame  him? 

"How  comfortable  it  is  in  here,"  I  said,  taking  a  seat  in  a  mammoth  wooden 
rocking  chair,  in  which  was  a  big  feather  cushion.     "Now  I  feel  at  my  ease." 

"And  now  I  can  talk,"  said  Nellie.  "I  feel  as  if  my  tongue  was  tied  when  I 
sit  in  the  parlor  ;  but  of  course  I  can't  ask  casual  visitors  into  the  kitchen  ;  they 
would  feel  insulted.  Now  please  tell  me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  matter  with 
that  parlor?" 

"The  whole  of  the  matter  is  that  you  don't  live  in  it,"  I  answered.  "If  you 
had  your  bird,  your  cat,  your  sewing  machine  and  your  flowers  in  there,  you 
would  soon  feel  at  home  in  the  room,  and  find  it  pleasant:  but  six  chairs,  a  sofa, 
a  carpet  and  a  small  table  with  half  a  dozen  nicely  bound  volumes  of  poetry  ly- 
ing on  it,  don't  make  a  home  habitable.  Then  you  keep  the  outside  blinds  closed, 
and  the  shades  down,  making  it  like  a  dungeon  all  the  time.  The  sun  never 
penetrates  there,  and  consequently  it  is  always  chilly." 

"I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well,  if  not  better,  if  we  housekeepers  dispensed 
■with  parlors  altogether,"  said  Nellie.  "What  is  the  use  of  furnishing  a  room 
which  is  to  be  kept  nice  for  the  sake  of  a  few  acquaintances  for  whom  you  care 
nothing,  and  who  call  perhaps  once  a  month,  and  stay  about  ten  minutes?  My 
friends  can  always  be  invited  into  my  kitchen  or  small  dining-room,  where  we 
can  be  merry  and  at  ease.  I  don't  believe  I  have  ever  laughed  in  that  parlor. 
I  believe  a  laugh  would  sound  out  of  place.  And  what  shall  we  do  when  it  grows 
too  warm  to  sit  in  the  kitchen?  The  fire  will  make  it  uncomfortable  here  in 
Summer." 

"Take  my  advice  and  move  your  flowers,  machine  and  bird  into  the  parlor," 
I  answered.  "You  are  naturally  orderly,  and  the  room  will  always  be  neat 
enough  to  receive  visitors.  Don't  keep  an  expensively  furnished  room  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  acquaintances,  whose  opinion,  good  or  bad,  will  not  affect  you  at 
all.  Your  first  duty  is  to  make  a  home  for  your  husband,  and  every  part  of  the 
House  should  be  home  to  him.     In  no  room  should  he  feel  ill  at  ease." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  said  Nellie,  who  is  never  hard  to  convince,  having 
a  very  amiable  disposition.  "And  I  will  try  your  plan,  and  will  certainly  let  you 
know  how  it  works.  Having  no  mother  or  sister  to  advise  me,  I  have  to  judge 
for  myself  in  everything,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  know  what  to  decide 
on.  There  are  so  many  duties  aud  annoyances  in  housekeeping  that  one  is  apt 
to  grow  discouraged  occasionally.     But,  after  all,  I  like  it  better  than  boarding." 
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"One  is  never  at  home  in  a  boarding-house,"  I  answered,  and  I  spoke  from 
sad  experience. 

"I  think  the  newly  married  make  a  great  mistake  in  boarding.  They  argue 
that  it  is  the  easiest  and  the  most  economical.  There  is  no  furniture  to  buy,  no 
coal  and  flour  to  lay  in,  no  stock  of  house  linen  to  purchase,  no  water  tax,  no 
gas  bill,  no  servants'  hire.  But  to  offset  all  this,  there  is  no  freedom  or  domestic 
comfort,  and  both  husband  and  wife  have  to  submit  to  all  sorts  of  tiresome  re- 
straints. Then  the  dishes  for  which  they  have  a  particular  liking  are  never  on 
the  table  (though  they  could  be  easily  prepared  if  they  were  housekeeping),  and 
they  miss  the  great  pleasure  of  a  joint  proprietorship  in  their  own  home.  Then 
complications  in  the  shape  of  children  arise,  and  who  would  want  to  bring  a 
child  up  in  a  boarding-house?  And,  oh!  the  gossip!  The  women  are  forever 
meeting  for  a  'good  talk,'  whioh  inevitably  ends  in  the  discussion  of  scandal,  and 
this  is  only  too  apt  to  affect  very  seriously  the  moral  tone  of  any  woman,  even 
if  she  only  listens  and  is  not  drawn  into  joining  in  it,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  she  will  be.  When  people  say  to  me  they  can't  afford  to  go  to  housekeeping, 
I  feel  like  laughing  at  them.  They  mean  that  they  cannot  bear  to  humble  their 
foolish  pride  sufficiently  to  keep  house,  as  their  grandmothers  did  when  first  mar- 
ried. They  could  furnish  two  rooms,  if  not  a  whole  house,  and  only  with  such 
plain,  simple  articles  as  they  can  afford.  A  little  taste  and  a  good  deal  of  indus- 
try will  soon  make  them  attractive,  and  no  real  friends  will  be  lost  by  the  move. 
Sensible  people  will  respect  them  for  their  independence  and  for  not  being 
ashamed  of  their  poverty." 

Just  then  the  cry  of  the  strawberry  man  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Nellia 
sprang  up  and  ran  out  to  get  "two  boxes  for  a  quarter,"  leaving  me  to  digest 
her  sensible  remarks. — American  Cultivator. 


Married  Life. — The  following  beautiful  and  truthful  sentiments  are  from  the 
pen  of  that  charming  writer,  the  late  Frederika  Bremer,  whose  observations 
might  well  become  rules  of  life,  so  appropriate  are  they  to  many  of  its  phases : 
"Deceive  not  one  another  in  small  things  nor  in  great.  One  little  single  lie  has, 
before  now,  disturbed  a  whole  married  life  ;  a  small  cause  has  often  great  conse- 
quences. Fold  not  the  arms  together  and  sit  idle.  Do  not  run  much  from  home. 
One's  own  hearth  is  worth  more  than  gold.  Many  a  marriage,  my  friends,  begins 
like  the  rosy  morning  and  then  falls  away  like  the  snow  wreath.  And  why,  my 
friends?  Because  the  married  pair  neglect  to  be  as  pleasing  to  each  other  after 
marriage  as  before.  Endeavor,  always,  my  children,  to  please  one  another,  but 
at  the  same  time  keep  God  in  your  thoughts.  Lavish  not  all  your  thoughts  on 
to-day,  but  remember  that  marriage  has  its  to-morrow  likewise,  and  its  day  after 
to-morrow,  too.  Spare,  as  one  may  say,  fuel  for  the  Winter.  Consider,  my 
daughter,  what  the  word  "wife"  expresses.  The  married  woman  is  the  husband's 
domestic  faith  ;  in  her  hand  he  must  be  able  to  confide  house  and  family:  be 
able  to  entrust  her  the  key  of  his  heart  as  well  as  the  key  of  his  larder.  His 
honor  and  his  home  are  under  her  keeping — his  well  being  in  her  hand.  Think  of 
this!  and  you,  sons,  be  faithful  husbands  and  good  fathers  of  families.  Act  so 
that  your  wives  shall  esteem  and  love  you." 

Be  Patient. — Be  patient  with  your  friends.  They  are  neither  omniscient  nor 
omnipotent.  They  cannot  see  your  heart,  and  may  misunderstand  you.  They 
do  not  know  what  is  best  for  you,  and  may  select  what  is  worst.  Their  arms  are 
short,  and  they  may  not  be  able  to  reach  what  you  ask.     What  if  also  they  lack 
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purity  of  purpose  and  tenacity  of  affection  :  do  not  you  also  lack  these  graces? 
Patience  isyour  refuge.  Endure,  and  in  enduring  conquer  them,  and  if  not  them, 
then  at  least  yourself.  Above  all.  be  patient  with  your  beloved.  Love  is  the 
best  thing  on  the  earth,  but  it  is  to  be  handled  tenderly,  and  impatience  is  a  nurse 
that  kills  it. 

Be  patient  with  your  pains  and  cares.  We  know  it  is  easy  to  say  and  hard  to 
do.  But.  dear  child,  you  must  be  patient.  These  things  are  killed  by  enduring 
them,  and  made  strong  to  bite  and  sting  by  feeding  them  with  your  frets  and 
fears.  There  is  no  pain  or  care  that  can  last  long.  None  of  them  shall  enter 
the  city  of  God.  A  little  while  and  you  shall  leave  behind  you  the  whole  troop 
of  howling  troubles,  and  forget  in  your  sweet  hour  of  rest  that  such  things  were 
on  earth. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES  FOR  HOME   DECORATION. 

It  is  again  the  time  of  year  to  begin  collecting  a  supply  of  autumn  leaves  for 
decorative  purposes.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  making  their  rooms  bright 
and  cheerful  by  the  use  of  colored  foliage  need  not  be  told  that  a  large  supply  is 
needed,  and  the  greater  the  variety  to  select  from,  the  more  successful  will  be 
the  work.  Some  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  collecting  gorgeously-colored 
specimens  of  only  a  single  kind,  and  find  at  last  a  monotony  that  is  not  pleasing. 
If  the  same  time  and  pains  had  been  spent  in  gathering  many  different  sorts,  very 
tasteful  designs  could  have  been  constructed,  with  sufficient  variety  to  make  each 
sepaiate  kind  pleasingly  prominent.  Collect  all  sizes  and  shapes,  as  well  as 
leaves  with  various  tints. 

There  is  but  little  trouble  in  drying  autumn  leaves,  as  they  are  already  partly 
dried.  When  placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  "Pub.  Doc."  that  is  rarely  useful 
for  anything  else,  they  dry  rendily,  and,  if  thick,  become  rigid.  Besides  leaves, 
collect  and  dry  the  more  delicate  ferns,  and  small  vines.  Bright  berries  and 
seed-pods  of  attractive  forms,  should  be  gathered,  and  placed  in  boxes  away  from 
dust,  as  they  do  not  need  any  priming.  A  few  years  ago,  while  out  gathering 
autumn  leaves  with  a  friend,  we  observed  he  looked  for  and  secured  a  number  of 
long,  leafy  branches  of  the  wild,  running  blackberry.  We  afterwards,  when  they 
were  made  up.  observed  how  useful  they  were.  The  making  up  of  the  leaves  in 
bouquets,  wreaths,  and  other  decorative  work,  will  be  described  later,  this  being 
only  a  word  of  warning  to  attend  to  the  most  important  work — the  collecting. 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  leaves  are  found  long  before  the  first  frosts,  and  continue 
until  the  frost  begins  its  destructive  work,  daily  presenting  some  new  and  attrac- 
tive kinds. — American  Agriculturist. 

When-  Charles  Lamb  was  about  to  publish  his  first  verses,  he  wrote  to  Cole- 
ridge, telling  him  he  intended  dedicating  them  to  his  sister,  and  added  :  '"There 
is  a  monotony  in  the  affection  which  people  living  together  or,  as  we  do  now, 
very  frequently  seeing  each  other,  are  apt  to  grow  into— a  sort  of  indifference  in 
the  expression  of  kindness  for  each  other,  which  demands  that  we  should  some- 
times call  to  our  aid  the  trickery  of  surprise."  It  was  said  as  Lamb  alone  could 
say  it,  and  the  sentiment  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  Essays  of  Elia. 
Many  homes  are  dull,  and  sometimes  unhappy,  because  of  this  ''monotony." 
There  is  no  unkiudness;  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  good  and  affectionate,  but 
there  is  need  of  a  variety  that  will  arouse  old  feelings  and  start  new  susceptibil- 
ities. And  it  is,  therefore,  a  good  thing  to  now  and  then  '  'call  to  our  aid  the  trick- 
ery of  surprise." 
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Ark  Rag  Carpets  Profitable? — This  question  i3  often  asked  by  housewives, 
and  still  remains  open.  There  is  one  thing  sure  :  a  rag  carpet  is  as  comfortable, 
and  one  enjoys  the  daily  use  of  it  as  mueh  as  that  of  a  sale  carpet.  Sometimes 
it  seems  as  if  it  is  more  enjoyable  than  one  that  costs  so  much  money  outright. 
Somehow  one  does  not  feel  the  labor  of  her  hands  quite  as  much  a3  she  does 
money  expenditure.  Aside  from  the  labor  of  preparing  the  material,  a  rag  car- 
pet costs  only  about  one-third  as  much  as  a  three-ply  carpet,  and  in  constant  wear 
it  will  last  almost  twice  as  long.  But  if  one  has  plenty  of  time,  and  a  few  pairs 
of  little  hands  to  sew  and  wind  the  strips,  it  is  an  outlay  that  is  not  felt,  and  it 
uses  up  a  quantity  of  old  garments  that  would  be  useful  in  no  other  way,  and 
keeps  the  house  free  from  moths  and  dust. 

HOME  RECIPES— (All  Tried.) 

Owex  Dow  Corn  Bread. — Take  two  teacups  of  small  hominy,  boil  till  soft, 
and  while  hot  mix  with  it  a  very  large  spoonful  of  butter.  Beat  four  eggs  very 
light,  and  stir  them  into  the  hominy;  then  add  a  pint  of  milk  stirred  in  grad- 
ually: and.  lastly,  half  a  pint  of  corn  meal.  The  butter  should  be  about  as  thick 
as  rich  boiled  custard  :  if  thicker,  add  a  little  more  milk.  Bake  in  a  deep  pan, 
with  a  good  deal  of  heat  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  will  rise  quickly. 

Lamb  Pidding. — Take  scraps  of  cold  lamb  and  a  slice  of  ham  ;  mince  very 
fine,  and  season  highly  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Put  it  in  a  deep  dish,  and 
mix  thoroughly  with  a  batter,  made  of  three  or  four  eggs  beaten  separately,  one 
quart  of  sweet  milk,  and  a  pint  of  flour.  Bake  about  half  an  hour.  Take  the 
bones  of  the  lamb  and  a  spoonful  of  butter,  and  make  a  nice  brown  gravy  to 
serve  with  'he  pudding. 

Tomato  Catscp. — Wash  the  tomatoes,  put  in  a  kettle,  and  boil  until  the  skin 
breaks  ;  when  cold,  wash  through  a  colander,  then  through  a  sieve  ;  put  back  in 
the  kettle  and  boil  down  one-third.  Then  add  to  every  two  gallons  three  large 
onions  chopped  fine,  two  pods  of  red  pepper  cut  up  fine,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
black  pepper,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  allspice,  and  three  of  cloves  (not  ground), 
and  quarter  of  a  pound  cf  mustard.  Mix  the  mustard  with  a  cup  of  vinegar,  and 
then  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes  ;  then  add  three  pints  of  vinegar,  and  sweeten 
with  brown  sugar  to  your  taste.  Add  sugar  and  vinegar  just  before  taking  off  the 
fire  ;  bottle  while  hot,  seal,  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  Shake  well  before 
using.  Mrs.  R. 

Cot  Carbage  Pickle. — Cut  cabbage  as  for  slaw  ;  to  one  gallon  of  cabbage 
add  an  ounce  of  celery  seed,  an  ounce  of  white  mustard  seed,  half-ounce  ground 
black  pepper,  half  teacupful  of  made  mustard,  two  pounds  of  sugar,  salt  to  taste, 
two  quarts  of  vinegar.  Put  all  on  the  fire,  and  boil  hard  until  the  cabbage  are 
tender. 

Miss  C's  Sally  Lux. — Three  eggs,  one  pint  of  milk,  tablespoonful  of  lard 
or  butter,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  one  of  sugar,  and  a  quart  of  flour. 

Dear  Planter, — I  read  with  interest  the  suggestions  about  canning  by  Marian 
Harland.  I  have  just  finished  my  canning,  and  I  want  to  tell  all  house- 
keepers who  have  never  tried  it  a  much  easier  way  than  heating  the  caiiB  for  the 
fruit.  When  you  are  ready  to  fill  your  jar,  take  a  large  towel,  which  has  been 
wrung  out  of  very  cold  water,  and  wrap  closely  around  it,  and  then  pour  in 
your  fruit.  You  can  put  your  jar,  thus  enveloped,  in  a  pan  beside  you  to 
catch  what  runs  over  I  have  never  heard  of  a  jar  broken  in  this  way,  and 
it  is  much  less  trouble  than  heating  them.  Rose. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  receive  contributions  for  this  department.  What  has 
become  of  Louisa,  Kitty,  Agricola,  Mrs.  C.  Mrs.  B,  D.,  Mrs.  WTm.  T.  M.,  and 
our  other  frrends.     We  hope  they  will  let  us  hear  from  them. 
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(fhlitovial — (general 


THE  GRAIN  HARVEST  IN  EUROPE. 
We  get  the  following  from  the  Produce  Exchange,  New  York  : 
From  the  International  Corn  Market.  Vienna,  reports,  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  probable  yield  of  the  principal  Grain  crops  in  the  several  European 
cereal-pr.iducing  countries  of  ihe  crops  of  187^1.  although  the  weather  has  been 
such  in  several  countries  as  to  very  considerably  modify  some  of  the  reports  of 
some  of  the  countries  named;   110  represents  an  average  yield  : 

Countries.  Wheat.        Rye.        Barley.      Oats. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 75  100 

France 82 

Austro-Hungarj 97 

Gei  many— Prussia 100 

Mecklenburg 102 

Baden   80 

Werremhurg 104 

Bavaria — Southern ....  118 

Bavaria — Suabia  120 

Bavaria — Upper  and  Lower 11) 

Saxony 102 

Russia 57 

Russia — Middle 55 

Russia — Northern 90 

Russia— Poland 80 

Russia— Podolia 60 

Roumania — Gt.  Wallachia 76 

Roumania — L.  Wallachia 75 

Moldavia  110 

Switzerland 100 

Sweden  and  Norway 95 

Denmark  100 

Italy — Northern 94 

Italv — Southern .  85 

Italy— Middle 66  66 

Beseerabia 85  80  90  110 

Egypt 105 

Ther*?  has  been,  unfortunately,  no  improvement  in  the  weather  or  crops,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  progress  being  all  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  reports 
and  complaint*  this  week  have  been  thoroughly  disheartening,  the  saturating  rains 
having  inflicted  severe  damage  on  the  crops.  It  is  i  ow  certain  that  Oats  is  the 
only  crop  that  will  come  near  an  average  yield.  In  Scotland,  wet  and  cold  con- 
tinue, and  the  eat  best  fields  of  grain  are  but  just  changing  color,  and  the  harvest 
seems  so  far  distant  as  to  justify  the  most  serious  apprehensions. 

Recent  postal  advices  from  Odessa  state,  "'that  the  Wheat  crop  is  by  no  means  a 
good  one.  The  yield  on  threshing  does  not  meet  previous  expectations,  and  what 
is  more,  wet  wealher  threatened  to  deteriorate  the  quality.  Jn  the  Governments  of 
Podolia  and  Kiev,  the  Wheat  crop  is  mediocre  in  quality,  and  the  same  applies 
to  Besserabia.  except  a  small  portion  in  the  north  of  that  Government,  from 
whence  there  are  no  complaints.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Odessa — the 
Ghirka's  Wheat,  as  well  as  the  Winter  Wheat,  are  a  complete  failure,  and  there 
will  be  barely  half  of  what  was  harvested  in  1878;  but  fine,  heavy  Wheat  is  ex- 
pected from  the  region  of  the  River  Dneister.  but  not  in  such  quantity  as  was  two 
or  three  weeks  ago  expected,  as  the  out-turn  is  disappointing,  but  still  from  the 
Dneister  a  fair  average  crop  is  expected.  On  the  whole,  the  Wheat  crop  is  con- 
sidered as  mediocre  in  both  quantity  and  quality.  The  region  around  Nicolaieff 
has  been  more  favored,  as  reports  from  the  Governments  of  Karkoff.  Poltava, 
Krementchoog  and  in  the  districts  around  Nicolaieff  there  will  be  a  much  larger 
yield  than  in  1878.  whi  e  not  more  than  three  fourths  of  last  year's  quantity,  and 
perhaps  still  less,  will  be  shipped  this  year  from  Odessa. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Italian   Minister  of  Agriculture,  this  year's 
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crops  in  Ttaly  are  unfavorable.  The  yield  of  Maize  is  in  several  provinces  only 
one-half  that  of  ordinary  years,  while  in  several  others  it  is  considerably  below 
the  average.  The  reports  of  the  Wheat  crop  are  also  generally  unfavorable,  the 
production  being  equal  to  only  one-third  of  that  of  1878 

In  Germany,  during  the  first  week  in  September,  the  weather  was  unseasonably 
wet  and  stormy,  with  great  variations  in  temperature.  Harvest  work,  according 
to  Hamburg  advices,  was  slow  in  progress,  most  of  the  Wheat.  Barley  and  Oats 
being  still  in  the  field. 

French  Imposts  and  Exports  from  January  1,  to  July  31,  1879,  according  to 
the  Commence  General: 

Imports  of  Wheat.  Exports  of  Wheat. 

From —                                       Qrs.  To —                                            I  >-•?. 

England 120,988     England 1.440 

Belgium  252,700     Belgium  4.080 

1,632,360     Germany 

Germany -  4.770     Switzerland 254,070 

Italv 68,590     Other  countries 

Turkev  350,980 

United  States 3,161,784 

Other  countries 236,6   - 


Totalqrs.  1879 5,978,834  Total  qrs.  1879 507.840 

Total  qrs.  1S7S 2,756,633  Total  qrs.  I -7- 237 

As  the  season  advances,  it  becomes  more  and  more  apparent  that  this  year  will 
witness  the  greatest  export  of  grain  to  foreign  countries  ever  known.  The  failure 
throughout  Europe  seems  to  be  universal,  and  whi.st  we  in  this  country  made  a 
heavy  crop  this  year,  we  are  altogether  doubtful  if  it  is  so  large  as  to  admit  of 
these  heavy  shipments  being  made  abroad,  without  very  material  advance  in 
prices. 

COTTON  PROSPECTS. 
We  take  the  following  from  the  Cotton  Circular  of  Ellison  it  Co..  of  Liver- 
pool, dated  9th  ultimo.     Since  If.   Ott  Trfmpler,  of  Zurich,  retired  from  the 
field,  the  Messrs.  Ellison  are  held  to  be  the  best  advised  cotton  authorities  in  the 
world : 

S  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  the  position  of  the  market  is 
one  of  great  strength.  The  stock  in  Liverpool  on  Friday  last  was  only  378 
bales,  or  140.000  less  than  twelve  months  previously,  the  deficit  in  American 
alone  being  154,000  bales.  There  is  a  little  more  American  afloat  than  at  this 
time  last  year,  but  there  is  considerably  less  East  Indian.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
import  between  now  and  the  middle  of  November  will  be  less  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  last  year,  when  it  amounted  to  840,000  bales,  including 
,000  American.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  therefore,  that  the  present  rate  of 
consumption  (reduced  as  it  is  to  45.000  bales  per  week)  must  be  further  curtailed 
during  the  coming  eight  or  ten  weeks  At  the  moment  there  are  no  signs  of  any 
measures  being  taken  to  bring  about  this  necessary  equilibrium  between  supply 
and  consumption,  and  the  only  question  is,  What  price  will  compel  a  resort  to 
extended  'short  time?" 

''Touching  the  more  remote  future,  present  indications  point  to  both  a  good 
supply  of  the  raw  material,  and  an  extended  demand  for  yarns  and  goods.  The 
American  crop  promises  to  reach  about  the  same  as  the  last  one.  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  India  and  Egypt  will  jointly  export  about  400.000  bales  more  than 
last  season.  This  increased  prospective  supply,  however,  is  fully  counterbalanced 
by  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  stocks  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods 
throughout  the  world,  which  are  at  present  smaller  than  for  many  years  past. 
This  tact,  and  the  restricted  business  which  will  be  enforced  by  sma.l  supplies 
during  the  coming  two  months,  will  lead  to  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  yarns 
and  goods  simultaneously  with  the  free  import  of  the  new  crop,  and  prevent  the 
repetition  of  anything  approaching  the  low  prices  touched  last  winter.  So  soon 
as  the  present  '  squeeze  '  is  over,  we  look  for  a  sounder  business,  steadier  prices, 
and  less  violent  fluctuations  than  have  been  witnessed  during  the  past  season." 
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Remakes. — We  feel  authorized  in  tendering  to  Mr.  Nf.wm.vn~  in  advance  the 
thanks  and  praise  of  the  whole  agricultural  community  for  his  systematic  and 
long-extended  effort  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  average  rainfall  in  his  section. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  thankfully  received  at  the  Weather  Bureau  in  Washington 
as  a  valuable  addition  to  meteorological  science,  more  especially  if  there  be  any- 
thing in  the  suggestions  of  a  recent  writer,  that  there  may  be  a  regular  cycle  in 
the  weather — a  proposition  hard  to  maintain,  we  suspect,  especially  in  our  own 
country,  where  the  temperature,  rainfall  and  climate  generally  has  been  and  will 
be  indifferently  modified  by  the  immense  destruction  of  forests — an  evil  which 
will  manifest  itself  in  various  ways. 

Already  we  notice,  apparently ,  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  table  with  that 
given  in  Jepfersox's  "'Notes  on  Virginia," a  considerable  declension  in  the  rain- 
fall ;  for  whilst  Mr.  Jeefersox  gives  47.038  as  the  average  for  5  years  in  the  last 
century,  and  just  an  hundred  years  ago.  viz.:  from  1772  to  1777,  we  find  from 
Mr.  Newman's  record,  spread  over  twenty-eight  years,  viz.:  from  1851  to  1878 
(inclusive),  that  the  rainfall  amounted,  by  average,  only  to  39  4-7  inches,  a  dif- 
ference of  about  7^  inches.  The  larger  portion  of  this  variation,  however,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  a  consideration  of  the  terms  of  observation,  viz.,  5  years  in 
the  one  and  28  in  the  other.  The  slight  analysis  we  have  been  able  to  give  dis- 
closes the  significant  fact  that  whilst  Mr.  Jeffersox  gives  an  average  rainfall  in 
August  of  9  inches,  Mr.  Newman's  table  gives  an  average  of  only  4  1-7  to  that 
month.  Now,  it  may  have  been  that  the  period  of  5  years  which  Mr.  Jeffersox 
mentions  may  have  included  several  such  wet  seasons  as  that  just  past,  when 
(after  a  protracted  drought)  12j  inches  of  water  fell  between  the  2oth  of  July  and 
the  1st  of  September!  But  this  is  very  different  from  our  usual  conception, 
with  its  "dog  days"  (Sirius  rages  vehemently  !),  with  its  usual  and  inevitable  at- 
tendants of  dusty  roads,  failing  streams,  and  fields  so  hard  that  (as  Dr.  Morris 
was  want  to  say  of  Green  Spring  flash)  you  can  '•scarcely  drive  a  ten-penny  nail 
into  them  !" 

But  before  our  article  wanders  too  far  or  gets  too  long,  let  us  all  thank  Mr.  New- 
man heartily  once  more,  and  take  good  care  to  profit  by  his  example.  We  re- 
peat, that  if  rain  gauges  accomplish  no  other  good,  they  can  and  should  be  uni- 
versally employed  by  farmers  as  a  warning  against  ploughing  land  out  of  order. 

We  omitted  to  say  that,  in  a  private  letter,  Mr.  Newmax  calls  attention  to  the 
striking  fact,  as  somewhat  corroborative  of  the  Espy  theory,  that  in  the  first 
year  of  the  war  (1861)  the  astounding  amount  of  52  inches  (an  inch  a  week!)  of 
water  fell;  per  contra,  in  1872  there  were  less  than  24  inches,  and  yet  this  small 
amount  was  so  well  distributed  over  the  year,  that  the  crops  were  quite  as  good 
as  in  the  redundant  year  of  1861  ;  and  stock,  &c. ,  fattened  and  prospered  quite 
as  well  on  the  "shorter  bite"  as  on  the  lusher  pastures. 


We  must  "pass  around"  Dr.  Bagby's  joke,  which  he  picked  up  in  his  travels 
as  the  Great  Weather  Breeder  (G.  W.  B.),  at  Bristol.  A  leather-headed  fellow 
had  been  expatiating  at  wearisome  length  upon  the  currency,  but  getting  more 
and  more  muddled  at  each  step,  and  being  asked,  at  length,  to  explain  what  he 
did  mean  :  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  want  the  laws  to  be  mended  in  sich  a  way  that 
it'll  give  silver  a  legal  tendency,  and  make  greenbacks  equivocal  to  gold  !" 

Which  reminds  us  of  the  good  story  old  Mr.  Southall  used  to  tell  of  a  fellow 
in  the  spring  of  1861,  who,  when  he  had  voted  on  the  Ordinance,  replied  with 
great  animation  :  "Oh,  of  course,  I  voted  to  Succeedl" 
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DR.  ELLZEY'S  ADDRESS  AT  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
"The  Industrial  Reconstruction  of  the  New  South"  was  tbe  theme  of  Dr. 
M.  G.  Ei.lzey's  address  last  month  before  the  National  Agricultural  Congress  at 
Roche- ter,  N.  Y.  Theaddress  was  reportedat  length  in  the  Rochestjr  papers,  one 
of  which  states  that  "The  Doctor  held  the  attention  of  the  audience  unabated 
throughout,  and  discussed  many  topics  of  great  interest,  which  it  was  much  to  be 
regretted  could  not  be  reported  in  full  for  want  of  space."  The  leading  idea  of 
the  Doctor's  address  was  the  necessity  of  a  symmetrical  development  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures  and  commerce  in  a  new  industrial  system  for  the  South,  upon 
which  to  base  a  new  social  and  political  system  upon  a  broader,  sounder  and 
more  modern  plan  than  that  of  the  old  South.  He  maintained  that  the  South 
surpassed  any  other  part  of  the  continent  in  natural  resources  and  undeveloped 
elements  of  industrial  power.  He  also  discussed  the  relations  of  the  negro  to 
our  new  industrial  and  political  systems  very  fully,  and  maintained  that  they 
would  neither  perish  nor  emigrate,  but  would  remain  an  element  of  industrial, 
political  and  military  strength  for  the  South.  He  discussed  repudiation  as  a 
shameful  and  disastrous  blunder,  from  a  purely  common  sense,  business  point  of 
view,  which  the  best  men  at  the  South  were  fighting  desperately,  against  the  odds 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  and  every  species  of  political  adventurer;  and  told  them 
plainly  that  it  did  not  lie  in  their  mouths  to  reproach  the  South,  nor,  still  less, 
the  Democratic  party,  about  this  folly,  for  the  first  acts  of  repudiation  were  com- 
pelled by  the  Federal  Government,  under  the  influence  of  Republican  public 
opinion  at  the  North,  and  the  fact  was  of  perpetual  and  indisputable  record  in 
their  constitutional  amendments.  But  the  thing  to  do  now  was  for  all  good  men 
everywhere  to  band  together  and  fight  it  as  long  as  it  showed  any  signs  of  vital- 
ity. He  took  the  ground  that  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be. 
without  directly  aiding  any  particular  set  of  men  or  legislating  for  the  benefit  of 
classes,  to  foster  and  encourage  all  the  industries  of  all  the  people  and  advocate 
a  revenue  tariff,  without  a  free  list,  as  most  conducive  to  that  end.  The  trans- 
portation question,  as  related  to  the  industries  of  the  people,  was  fully  discussed. 
We  understand  that  the  Doctor  was  everywhere  well  and  kindly  received  and 
treated. 


Judge  Wm.  Fullerton,  in  a  private  note,  says:  *  *  *  "I  shall  deliver  the 
Agricultural  Address  before  the  Piedmont  Society  during  the  present  month,  and 
do  not  think  I  can  do  a  better  service  than  to  call  special  attention  to  Dr  Ell- 
zey's  series  of  articles  now  being  published.  They  are  admirable  productions, 
and  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  farmer  in  your  State.  I  am  anxious 
to  see  the  next  number  before  preparing  my  address,  and  I  have  but  little  time. 
Please  send  the  October  No.  as  soon  as  you  can." 


The  Tuckahoe  Farmers'  Ci.ub  held  their  September  meeting  on  the  30th,  at 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Otway  S.  Allen,  and  was  entertained  in  royal  style  by  the 
genial  and  generous  host.  We  regret  to  note  that  the  Club  was  late  in  assem- 
bling, which  prevented  proper  discussion  of  the  important  subject  appointed  for 
the  day.  Late  in  the  day,  "The  Proper  Time  and  Method  of  Sowing  Wheat, 
Oats,  and  the  Grasses,"  was  ably  discussed  by  practical  men,  who  evidently 
knew  what  they  were  talking  about.  The  remarks  made  by  Dr.  Beattie,  Mr. 
Grubbs,  Mr.  Allen  and  others,  awakened  so  much  interest  that  the  subject  was 
continued  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Club. 
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The  Chairman  appointed  a  committee  to  report  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ai.t.ex. 
The  report  will  be  interesting,  as  it  will  show  what  high  cultivation  will  do.  Mr. 
Ai.i.en  cultivates  his  land  every  year  in  corn  ai<d  wheat  alternately,  and  seldom 
fails  lo  make  maximum  crops.  He  keeps  up  the  fertility  of  his  farm  by  heavy  ap- 
plications of  stable  manure,  ashes,  lime,  and  by  seeding  peas  in  corn  to  turn 
under  for  wheat  crop.  He  plows  as  deep  as  a  three  horse  plow  will  run.  We 
understand  Mr.  Allen*  was  offered  $80,000  for  eighty  acres  of  his  land  since  the 
war — its  proximity  to  the  city  giving  it  this  chief  value. 

Ths  Fair. — We  propose  to  have  an  office  on  the  Fair  Grounds,  where  we  will 
be  happy  to  see  every  friend  of  The  Planter,  in  Virginia  and  out  of  it.  We  try 
to  serve  you  well,  and  hope  you  will  stand  by  us  by  calling  and  paying  your 
subscription,  if  you  are  due  us  on  the  same. 

Dr.  Pr/RYEAB,  "Ctvis,"  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The  Planter  as  the 
author  of  a  number  of  vigorous  and  polished  articles  on  State  questions,  has 
recently  become  the  editor  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  The  Religious 
Herat]  of  this  city.  While  the  Doctor  has  written  with  such  ability  aud  suc- 
cess on  questions  of  public  interest,  yet  it  seems  to  us  that  his  tastes,  training 
and  experience  indicate  agriculture  as  the  fittest  field  for  the  exercise  of  bis  full 
and  varied  learning,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  make  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  The  Herald  worth  more  than  its  subscription  price  ($2.G0  a  year)  to  any 
farmer. 


The  State  Fair  will  be  held  on  the  28th,  29th.  30th  and  31st  instant,  under 
circumstances  more  encouraging  than  heretofore.  Arrangements  have  been 
mr.de  with  all  the  railroads  to  run  excursions  into  the  city  during  the  fair  week, 
at  rates  so  Jow  that  all  may  come.  This  is  the  first  year  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  with  transportation  lines  since  the  war,  and  the  result  will 
be  that  there  will  be  an  immense  crowd.  Major  Urewrt  has  issued  an  encour- 
aging address  to  the  people  of  the  State,  through  his  organ,  urging  their  attend- 
ance.    We  copy  his  closing  paragraph  : 

t-I  have  served  the  Society  as  its  chief  officer  for  the  past  three  years  (with  less 
advantage  to  it  than  I  had  wished,  but  nevertheless  to  the  best  of  my  ability),  and 
constitutionally  ineligible  for  another  term,  I  have  thought  that  I  might, 
with  propriety,  make  this,  my  last  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  great  agricultural  in- 
terest ot  my  State,  to  which  I  have  devoted  the  best  years  of  my  life,  and  to 
which  I  am  sincerely  attached,  with  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  in  vain. 

Again  I  invite  you  to  come  to  our  Fair!  Meetings  will  be  held  each  night  at 
the  Hull  of  the  Society  for  agricultural  discussion,  aud  in  other  respects  you 
will  find  much  to  interest  you." 

r  Drewrt's  work  in  behalf  of  the  State  in  this  particular  is  known  to  all 
Virginians,  as  he  is  known  by  them  to  be  the  very  prince  of  farmers.  But  what 
avail  his  efforts,  unless  his  appeal  is  heeded,  and  help  is  given  him  from  every 
section  of  the  State.  Let  the  heads  of  the  house  come,  and  bring  their  boys  and 
girls,  and  they  will  not  regret  it. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Mosbt,  the  proprietor  of  the  t;Virginia  Nurseries,"  near  this  ci'ty, 
has  brought  us  a  specimen  of  the  "Johnson's  Fine  Winter  or  York  Imperial" 
apple.  It  is  a  large,  smooth,  red  apple,  of  fine  flavor.  Mr.  M.  thinks  it  will  be 
(he  winter  apple  for  the  Southern  Stales,  and  that  it  will  supersede  the  Wine  Sap 
one  of  the  most  prolific  and  best  apples,  in  our  opinion,  we  have.  Mr.  Mosbt 
also  showed  us  the  "King  William's  Late  Peach,"  which  at  this  date  (loth  Oct  ) 
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is  just  ripening.  We  understand  it  blossoms  later  than  other  varieties,  and  if 
so,  it  may  prove  valuable  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Moshy  informs  us  that  he  has 
sold  this  season  30,000  fruit  trees,  but  states  that  the  warm  fall  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  defer  their  delivery  until  after  frost. 


VARIOUS  CAUSES. 
Advancing  years,  care,  sickness,  disappointment,  and  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion— all  operate  to  turn  the  hair  prey,  and  either  of  them  inclines  it  to  shed  pre- 
maturely. Ater's  II a i it  VlGOR  will  restore  faded  or  grey,  light  and  ml  hair  to 
a  rich  brown  or  deep  black,  as  may  be  desired.  It  softens  nn<\  cleans  the  scalp, 
giving  it  n  healthv  action,  and  removes  and  cures  dandruff  and  humors.  By  its 
use  falling  hair  is  checked,  and  a  new  growth  will  be  produced  in  all  cases  where 
the  follicles  are  not  destroyed  or  glands  decayed  lis  effects  are  beautifully 
shown  on  brashy,  weak,  or  sickly  hair,  to  which  a  few  applications  will  produce 
the  gloss  and  freshness  of  youth.  Harmless  and  sure  in  its  operati'm.  it  is  in- 
comparable as  a  dressing,  and  is  especially  valued  for  the  soft  luster  and  richness 
of  tone  it  imparts.  It  contains  neither  oil  r.or  dye.  and  will  not  soil  or  color 
white  cambric;  yet  it  lasts  long  on  the  hair,  and  keeps  it  fresh  and  vigorous. 
For  Sale  hy  ai.i.  Dealers. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STAR  W  BRAND" 

COMPLETE   TOBACCO  MANURE. 

TITIS  FERTILIZER  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 

COMPUTE  FERTILIZER   FOR  T03AO, 

and  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  result  of  fourteen  years' study  of  the  re- 
quirements of  that  plant, aided  by  careful  and  thorough  experiments  and 
the  best  chemical  ability  in  the  country.  It  is  composed  of  the  best 
grades  of  the  different  materials  known  to  the  trade,  in  such  physical 
Condition  as  we  have  found  to  he  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  crop, 
and  so  apportioned  as  to  give  the  plant  an  early  and  healthy  start,  sus- 
tain it  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  condition  throughout  the  season,  resist 
the  injurious  effect  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  make  a  crop  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  making  rich,  leathery,  heavy 
Tobacco,  of  fine  texture,  on  soils  adapted  to  the  growth  of  shipping  and 
manufacturing  grades,  and  fine,  silky,  bright  wrappers  on  lighter  lands, 
suitable  for  "brights" — always  ripening  early  and  curing  well,  and  never 
chaffy  or  coarse  It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years,  and  has 
had  the  unqualified  approval  of  nearly  every  planter  who  has  used  it. 

We  offer  this  Fertilizer,  with  great  confidence,  for  use  on  l  he  To- 
bacco crop  to  be  planted  in  1870,  with  assurauce  that  it  is  in  all  respects, 
fully  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Knowing  the  materials 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  being  made  here  in  Richmond  un- 
der our  immediate  personal  supervision,  we  can  and  do 

GUARANTEE    THE    STANDARD. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Star-Brand  Fertilizers, 
may— tf  1322  CARY  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


J.  J.  TURNER.  J.  D.  KEILEY.  Jr.  J.  TURNER.  Jr. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  COS 

"Excelsior," 
"Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate," 

"Pure  Dissolved  Bones." 


ESTABL    "slIEl.  lv.2»>. 


XO     WHEAT     OROWER^. 


Forming  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  the  Far- 
mer— c  unbining  a  I  the  stiiuul  iting  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  the  ever-durable  lertilizing 
properti  -  -  and  finedry  powder,  prepared  expressly  lor  drilling,  and  can  lie  applied  in  any 

quantity,  h"weve-  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close  calculating  Farmers,  after 
TWEN  rif-ONE  YEARS  experience,  :n  testing  it  s  de  by  side  with  «.ther  popular  fe.tilizer*.  that 
an  application  of  100  pounds  f»f  "EXCEI  SIOR"  is  equal  lo  1  :.-  of  any  ulher  lertLizer  or 

guano,  and  lhp«efore  lully  l11"  preent   eheaper. 

Uniformity  of  Quality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

CaT-Farmers can  only  he  secure  fr inferior  imiu  .  rery  Bag  Is  Branded 

with  our  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Bed  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS. 


vboxi:^ 

SUPER  PHOSPHA" 
IHUBEBtfa 


Super 
Phosphate 


Com  nosed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is 

RICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 

Than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  ex-  e[  t  our  KXCEI.sli  >R  and  is  made  with  the  s-me  care  and  su- 
pervision ;  iin::  i'liarauletd.  Fine  and  dry,  iu  excellent  older  for  drilling.  We  have 
also  a  verv  superior  quai. 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

And  keep  constantlv  on  hand  a  large  supplv  of  high  gtade  PEBTTVIAN  GTJANO. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 


CHESAPEAKE  GUANO  COMPANY, 

^^LXjTIMOHES,    "MID., 

Prepares  and  offers  for  sale  their  high-grade  and  well-known 

CHESAPEAKE  GUAffiO 


ALSO    THEIR 


AMMONIATED  ALKALINE  PHOSPHATE, 

A  Complete  Fertilizer  for  Wheat. 

Especially  recommended  for  land  deficient  in  Potash. 
For  Circulars  and  terms,  apply  to  Agents,  or  to 


seDt  3t 


AUG.  C.  PR  ACHT,  Manager, 

BALTIMORE 


ONLY 'TEN  DOLLARS! 

For  our  special,  genuine  Coin  Silver 
Key  Winding  Watch  (except  cap  over 
movement,  which  is  nickle).  A  Wal- 
tham  movement,  fully  warranted.  Wir 
send  C.  0.  D.  with  privilege  to  exam- 
ine, but  our  customers  will  find  it  less 
expensive  to  send  money  {only  ten  dol- 
lars), on  receipt  of  which  we  send 
watch  at  our  risk  and  expense.  If  not 
approved  on  sight,  return  to  us  and 
we  will  refund  the  money.  Our  cata- 
logue, giving  prices  of  more  expensive 
watches  and  other  goods,  sent  free. 
Address 

Wm.  Eendrick  &  Son, 

110  Fourth  Ave.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mention  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer. 
sept-6m 
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CUMBERLAND  TRIUMPH 

STRAWBERRY, 

r  will    fill   orders  for  this  excellent 
BERRY  at  $3  per  thousand. 

ALSO, 
SHARPLESS  SEEDLING,  at  U  per 
.100  plants.  A.   J.   GARY, 

sept— 2t  Richmond. Va. 


FREE  GIFT!! 


A  copy  of  my  Jl e<J« 
"cal  Couimon 
Sense  Book  will 
sent  to  any  per- 
i  afflicted  with 
Consumption.  Bronchitis,  Asthuia.  Soro 
Throat,  or  Nasal  Catarrh.  It  is  elegantly 
printed  and  illustrated.  1-H  pages,  12mo.  la/9.  It 
has  been  the  means  in  the  providence  of  God  of 
saving  many  valuable  lives.  .Send  nameand  post- 
office  address,  with  six  cents  postage  for  mailing. 
The  book  is  invaluable  to  persons  suffering  with 
any  disease  of  the  \o»e,  Throat  or  I.nnsr<. 
Address  Dr.  Bf.  B.  WOLFE,  CXXCXXXATl.  O. 
uov — 2t 


C.  J.  BAKER,  B.  N.  BAKER, 

pres.  W.  C.  MATHESON,  sec'y. 

GEN'ERAI.  TRAVELING  AGENT. 


CHEMICAL  COMPANY  of  CAKTGN, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Nos.  32  i  34  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET, 

box  231.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

9^"  Write  for  Circulars  before  buying  elsewherc^Si 
sept-tf 

WILLIAM  H.  BROWN.  W.  S.  POWELL, 

PRESIDEXT.  TREASURER. 

THE  BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO., 

OFFICE,  25  SOUTH  SHARP  STREET, 

BALTIMORE,    IVEIO- 
sole  manufacturers  of 

Powell's  Prepared  Cliemicals 

FOR  MAKING  FERTILIZERS   AT  HOME. 

ALSO 

Pure  Bdhs  >I?.\1,  Pare  Diss.  B  m?,  Diss  S.  C.  Bine,  Sulph.  Ammonia, 
Mur.  Potash,  Kiinit,  Sulph.  S)la,  Dried  BlooJ,  Piaster,  Magnesia,  Oil 
Vitriol,  Nitrate  Soda,  Peruv.  Guano,  &c. 

i3?*3end  for  prices,  samples  an  i  full  directions  for  making  fertilizers. 

Special  compounds  made  to  order. 
sept-  3 1 

ESSEX  PICS 

Bred  from  the  best  English 
strains;  also  White  Leghorn, 
B.  B.  Red  Games.  Plymouth 
Bock  Chickens;  White  Hol- 
land Turkevs  and  Aylesbury 
k  Ducks. 

ftgrPrices  greatly  reduced. 
Send  for  Circula  r. 

T.  J.  WOOLDRIDGE,  M.  D., 
sept  3t  French  Hay,  Va. 


PURE  IjIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WANTED  PURE 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


CHARLESTONS.  C. 

"or  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

or  WM,  C,  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A .  J  A  MES,  Gen  em  I  A  gen  to, 

Gen'l  Travelling  Ag't,  Adgers  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Box  118,  Richmond,  Va. 

Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA, 

Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARD  &  CO.,  Agents, 

NORFOLK,    "XTJL. 

A.  K.  ADDISON  k  CO.,  Agents, 

LEE  k  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  andCommission  Merchant , 

eept-tt 


WATT  &  CALL., 


1518  and  1520  FRAUZLIN  STS3ET,  KI3HH0ND,  VA. 


«JL?IM  U1?LEHE\TS. 


WATT  PIDWS— BEST  in  HURST. 


They  are  superior  in  every  essential  point  of 

STRENGTH,  DURABILITY, 

EASE  OF  DRAFT,  EASE  TO  PLOWMAN, 

PERFECT   PULVERIZATION  OF   THE   SOIL, 
COMPLETE  BURIAL  OF  WEEDS  AND  TRASH, 

SIMPLICITY  OF  CONSTRUCTION, 
ENURE  FREEDOM  FROM  CHOKING. 

Tii?y  a:-?  g  larintee  1  ti  w>rkin  svxdy,  cl.vy  an  1  n\RD  land;  in 
60D,  stlbble,  or  weeds  of  the  heaviest  growth,  and  with 

LESS  DRAFT  THAN  ANY  PLOW  IX  USE 

AYe  ask  no  one  to  buy  these  Plows  on  what  we  say  of  them.  We  ask 
only  a  trial.  Try  them  to  your  satisfaction,  and  if  they  do  not  prove  as 
we  claim,  return  them  at  our  expense,  and  the  price  will  be  refunded. 

PLOW  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  at  lowest  prices,  and  of  best  quality. 
GRAIN  D LULLS,  with  latest  improvements.  IMPROVED  WELL 
FIXTURES,  HARROWS,  FODDER  CUTTERS,  WHEELBAR 
ROWS,  &c.     Any  article  needed  on  the  farm. 

We  solicit  correspondence  from  farmers  and  merchants. 

Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  to  anv  address. 


WATT  &  CALL. 


aujr-tf 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AND  POULTRY, 

A-JSTD    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  AND  POULTRY  YARDS. 

FREDERICKSBURG,    VA., 

Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  Northern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


O  .A.TT  3L.E, 

AYRSHIRES. — Two  splendid  hulls:  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
<i]d.  and  hoth  sired  by  the  '"Duke  of  Charlton,"  fir=t  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  nut  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  (ALDERTfEYS^.— Bills  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
end  Heifers  in  calf,  also  ^  earli:igs  and  Calves  in  season  ;  all  bred  from  lest  liut- 
ter  stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C  C.  Herd  Keg- 
ister.  Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  bv  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS. — Lambs  fir  salet  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROPSHIRES. — Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck. 

SOUTHDOWNS-  Lambs  from  select  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram.  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

f@°"  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms. 

SWINE- 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESS.bX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POULTRY. 


"We  are  now  booking  orders  for  eggs 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz: 
Light  Brahmas,   PI;  mouth   Roeks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brcwn  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen... $1   50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "     ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks.               "           "      ..  2  50 
Brown  ChineseGeese,  <;           "     ..300 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  wiih  great 
are  to  go  safely  any  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  Beenring  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders;  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
the  State.     Address 

A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

mh — ly  Fredericksburg,   Vcu 


BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

BLACK  LACE  POINTS! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 

MUST  BE  SOLD! 


A  $  To  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $40:  a  850  Black  Llama-Lace 
roint  for  $:'>5  ;  a  $45  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  825;  a  $15  Black 
Llama  Lane  Point  for  820  ;  a  S-'<3  Illack  Llama  Lace  Point  for  $18  ;  a 
827  Black  Llama  Lace  Point  for  Slfi;  a  $25  Black  Llama-Lace  Point 
for  SN  .  a  820  Black  Llama-Lace  Point  for  $12;  a  $10  Black  Llama- 
Lace  Point  for  So  ;  a  80  Black  Llama  Lace  Point  for  $5  ;  a  ST  Black 
Llama  Lace  Point  for  S4.M)  ;  a  So'  Black  Llama  Lace  Point  for  84. 

The  above  articles  must  be  Bold.  Such  an  opportunity  to  purchase  a 
Lace  Point  at  low  figures  may  not  offer  itself  again  in  years.  So  avail 
yourselves  of  the  pr<sent  onnortnnitv. 

LEVY  BROTHERS,  1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

P'rnsols!  ParasoN  !  Superior  qurlity  Silk  Parasols,  lined  through 
with  Silk,  will  be  sold  at  SI. 25,  $1.50  and  $1.75,  which  is  less  than  half 
the  value. 

Silk,  Gingham,  Serge  and  Alpaca  Umbrellas  and  B u erg v  Umbrella1?  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns!  Lawns  at  G\,  8J,  10  and  12]c.  per  yard; 
Linen  Lawns  in  great  variety  at  all  prices;  the  best  French  Oryandy 
Lawns  at  35c.  per  yard,  at    '  LEVY  BROTHERS, 

1017  and  1019  Main  Street. 

Black  Grenadines  !  Black  Grenadines  !  Grenadines  must  be  closed  out 
at  once  ;  the  stock  marked  down  ;  some  to  be  sold  as  Jow  as  5c.  per 
yard  ;  a  large  lot  of  Remnants  to  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice.  Our  low  prices 
will  insure  a  speedv  sale.     So  call  early  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Corsets!  Corsets!  Corsets!  A  full  assortment  of  handmade  and 
French  wove  Corsets  in  white  and  colored;  Nursing  Corsets,  Adjustable 
Corsets  and  Abdominal  Corsets;  Shoulder-braces,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Travellers  will  find  Satchels  Baskets,  Trunks,  Trunk  Straps,  Shawl 
Straps,  Cups,  Linen  Dusters  and  Ulsters  for  ladies.  Hammocks,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 

Beady  made  Dresses.  AVe  show  a  large  assortment  of  Linen  and 
Lawn  Suits  for  ladies. 

A  large  assortment  of  Undergarments  for  ladies,  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS, 

Jy— tf  1017  and  1019  Main  Street,  ElchmonJ,Va. 


NOW  FOR  SALE. 

Mv  pigs  Rre  from  the  very  choicest  stock  to  be  obtained  in  the  banner  county 
of  New  Jersey  on  piss.  The  Jersey  Red  is  just  what  the  fanners  of  the  South 
want,  viz:  a  pig  neither  too  coarse  nor  too  Hue,  with  great  aptitude  to  fatten, 
very  prolific.  good  mothers,  hardy,  and  not  subject  to  mange  or  iiog  choiera. 

Star  PHICE,  only  $12  a  pair,  two  to  four  months  old. 

HQiidaa  Fowls  Eggs  far  Hatching. 

As  a  Table  Fowl,  Unequalled  1  As  a  Layer.  Unexcelled! 

Eggs  packed  in  boxes  or  baskets  made  for  the  purpose,  and  safe  arrival 
gara  teed,  only  $2.50  a  dozen. 

11 A  YE  RECEIVED  TESr  PREMIUMS  AT  TWO  EXUIBTTIOXS! 
©SP  I  also  breed  a  few  choice   Jersey   Cattle,    beautiful   Pea  Fowl,  English 
Beagles,  Scoic  Collies,  Setters,  Pointers. 

AVAL  L.  BRADBURY, 

"MONTCLAIR  FARM," 

Ap — tf  Nason,  Orange  Co,  Va. 


TOBACCO    GROWERS 

Will  lie  furnished,  on  application  to  Bangh  &  Sons,  free  of  charge,  a  special 
formula  lor  making  at  home  a  high  grade  manure  for  obaceo.  which  will  con- 
tain, il  properly  mixed,  rive  to  six  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  ten  to  twelve  per 
cent    ill  available  bone  phosphate,  four  to  five   per  cent,   of  sulphate  of  potash. 

Fat  men"  can  buy  these  ingredients  f>r  much  le.-s  money  than  ibey  are  paying 
for  mixed  fertilizers  of  same  grade,  and.  ar  the  same  time,  can  hare  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  just  what  their  fertilizer  is  composed  of. 

It"  any  one  should  want  less  ammonia  and  more  bone  phosphate  or  potash,  we 
can  furnish  a  formula  to  suit  them.     Call  upon  or  address 

BAUGH  &  SOjSTS, 

KLaspfactubkbs  and  Importers  of 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZER  SUPPLIES, 

No.  J  03  SOUTH  STREET, 

B  ^l  L  X I  lUI  O  R.  E . 

Ap — Gm 

VIRGINIA  AGENCY 

AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Cash  Assets,  over        ...        -        $1150,000. 
INSURES  ONLY    PRIVATE    RESIDENCES.    AND    FARM    BUILDINGS 

AND  THEIR-  CONTENTS,  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CHOPS. 
AGAINST  I. Oss  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING.    SECURITY 
PERFECT.     Correspondence  and  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 
tion will  be  eiven. 

Extract  from  Charter.  Article  2:   "This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of    Insuring   Fanners"    Dwellings.    Private    Residences.    Barns   ad    otl  er    Out- 
buildings with  their  contents."  and  is  strictly  confined   to  this  class  of  property. 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent, 
Ap — tf  Eleventh  and  Bank  Streets^  liichmund,  Va. 


BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses.     The 

Blackhawk   Trotting  and   Riding  Stock,  The   Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 


Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  will  let  them  to  pay- 
ing business  men  or  to  clubs  onterins  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  for 
service. 

Persons  wishirg  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feii-iv S.  W.  FiCKL'N,  Charlottesville,  Va^ 

X5EVrOJST    CATTLE 

S  3EX  HOPS  II  I  3Ft  3E3       S  ZE3C  EEP 

FOR  SALE. 

Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Y^ung  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 


Several  of  ihe  voting  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  "Master  James." 
the  winner  of  several  prizes  in  England.  among>t  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  .-how  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  July,  1876.  1  he  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  l»e>t  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  tire  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  Hock  of  i  be  rams— the  others  being  nut  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  Waldberg.  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  Male  of  New  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices.  &c.  iray  be  ob- 
tained by  applying  to  Mr.  W.  N.  KE  *  NON, 

feb-rjm"s  Sabbot  Tsland  Postoffic  e.   Goochland  Co..  Va._ 

WALKUT  GROVE  STOCK  FARM. 

Herd  Register  JERSEY  CATTLE  and 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  (Walsingham), 
BERKSHIRE,  ESSEX  and 

POLAND-CHINA  SWINE. 

All  bred  from  premium  Stock  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

First  Premium  awarded  to  me  for  Southdown  Ewes,  and  first  piemium  for 
Buck   two  year  old.  at  recent  Virginia  State  Fair. 

I  have  added  largely  to  my  herd  of  Berkbhires  from  the  best  families, Seventeens 
and  Sallies. 

Recently  purchased  of  the  celebrated  Magie  Stock  a  splendid  Polaud  China 
Boar.  Address 

G.  JULIAN  PRATT,  Waynesboro, 
oct — if         Augusta  Co.,  Va. 

MARDEN'S  SCALE  FA  TOBY  " 

RAILROAD,    HAY.    COAL,    CATTLE.    PLATFORM 
and  COUNTER  SCALES  of  every  description. 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY    ATTENDED    TO. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 

JESSK   MARDEN. 
55  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

I 


nih-lyr 


S.  S.  BRADFORD.  TRAVERS  DAMCL. 

IMPROVED  STOCK, 

THOSOUGHFBED 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
MERIXO     SHEEP, 

R 


■411 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  by 

BRADFORD  &  DANIEL. 

jnn  lv  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 


MestrnuOlB  ly  FIRE  or  ACILi 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofi  ng. 

H.  W.  JOHNS'  Celebrated  ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS,  ready 
for  use  — finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.  The  best  HOOF  PAINT 
in  the  world—  makes  leakv  roofs:  and  Walla  watertight 

OUR    PACKAGES    CONTAIN     FROM    10    to    12    PER    CKNT.    MORE 
PAINT  than  is  usually  sold  for  same  quantity.      Also.  ASBESTOS  HOOFING, 
light,  strong  and  easily  applied.  Boiler  Covering.  Steam  Parkin;,  tec 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE:  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

JB\     II.     WILsiOM,    Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  Lid. 
mh  Ivr 

FOR  SALE  AT  VIRGINIA  NURSERIES 

1.000,000  of  the  best  grown  trees  in  the  State,  consisting  of  all  leading  fruits 
suited  to  th«  South  ;  cultivated  with  grfat  care  and  comprising  the  parlies!  as  well 
as  latest  varieties  known  to  succeed  in  our  climate,  ami  besides  many  new  kinds 
rapidly  coming  into  favor.     A  fine  assortment  ol  Pear.  Plum.  C  terry.  Aptieoi.  &c 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Raspberry  and  Grapj  vines.  Over  thirty  va- 
rieties ol  Strawberry  plants — largely  of  the  Sharpless  Seedling,  'he  largest  and 
best  berry  known  to  pomology.  Also  the  Cuthbert  and  Queen  of  Market  Rasp- 
berries. 

Nursery  and  Office  two  miles  north  of  Richmond,  on  Meadow  Bridg?  road 

Our  friends  and  patrons  are  invited  to  call  and  see  our  stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.     Catalogues  sent  free  ou  application.     Address 

«J.  13.  3IOSBY, 

Box  257.  Richmond,  \'a. 

Cl-UBGE. 


PASSAIC  AliRIClLTTRAL  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 

LISTER    BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

GROUND  BONE  MANURE  and 

SUPERPHOSPHATE  OF  LIME, 

CHARCOAL,  TALLOW,  GLUE, 

SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 
SULPHURIC  ACID, 

LUBRICATING  OIL,  &c. 

Factory  and  Principal  Office  :        .        .        NEWARK,  N.  J. 

New  York  Office,  .  .  159  Front  St.,  N.  Y. 

Office  and  Warehouse,  58  Buchanan's  Wharf,  Bal't,  Ml. 

A  GREAT  MEDIUM 

FOR 

ADVERTESi 

THE  RELIGIOUS  HERALD, 

0  WNED  AXD  EDITED  BY 

Drs.   Jeter 


Is  a  magnificent  medium  for  advertising.  It  is  the  organ  of  the 
Baptists  of  the  South,  who  number  largely  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  communicants,  ami  is  read  in  every  neighborhood  in  the 
whole  South.  Besides,  J  H  E  RELIGIOUS  HERALD 
has  a  g>od  circulation  at  the  North,  and  in  the  West.  One  of  its 
associate  editors,  Rev.  Dr.  Uphatn,  lives  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  an- 
other (Rev   John  A.  Bioadus,  D.  D.)  lives  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Drs.  JETER  &  DICKINSON  have  bought  four  Baptist  news- 
papers and  merged  their  lists  into  that  of  the  Religious  Herald, 
and  they  have  hundreds  of  active  agents  pushing  their  paper 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land.  As  a  medium  for  ad- 
vertisers, it  would  bo  difficult  to  find  anything  better  than  the  Re- 
lir/ious  Herald.  If  you  have  anything  worth  advertising,  try  the 
Herald. 

Address    JETER  &  DICKINSON,  Richmond,  Va. 


wii]i»!iii;iffi«a 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


THE  PQOLE  &,  HUNT  LEFFEL  TURBINE 


tlWfl'.'JIMM 


STEAM  ENGINES  AND  BOILERS: 

For   sale. 

THOROUGHBRED 

JERSEY  BULL  CALF 

PRICE  S25. 


1  .-)  HIGH  GRAPE 
L/C         JERSEY  AN"D  AYRSHIRE 
HEIFERS  AND  HEIFER  CALVES. 
ONE  BERKSHIRE  BOAR 

AND  SEVEN  PIGS 
Three  months  old. 

0.  A.  CRENSHAW, 
•   -"  I,  Va. 


ITLLL    M  J  t  L  fl  l    ctaeapc  s . 

worll  Also  no)  ■ ,  MA- 

PHINK 

Pictorial  boj^s  iroe.     W.  <j*_.  j  _>,  111. 

sep— 3t 


Addr 

_i-v_ 


L.  R,  DICKINSON. 

Richmond.  Va. 


BERKSHIRES 


I   have  a  few   PTGS    FOR  SALE 
which  I  will  sell  at  the  low  priceot" 

Slo    pei*  I?aii-. 

They  are  bred  direct  from  Cooper's 
Imported  Stick. 

The  Darns  and  Mothers  of  these  Pigs 
cost  $4U  a  piece. 

WM.    McCOMB. 
mav — if  '.    rdonsrille.  \'n. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  fok 
SALE,  bred  from   Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fairoi  I  57 
This  family  of  K>sex  i>  a  cr«.ss  of  the  iraporta-  . 
.--;  h  Hani>  and  >aiuuel  Thorne,  ai.d 
..■-  ni  »st  gap  rior  quality.    A  irial  of    hem  ' 
wiil  envince  ihf  most  incredulous  thai  ;'. 
eex  is  I  he  lost  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 
Prices  to  suit  tlie  times. 

P.    H.  FIFE, 
or — ly  Charlotte^v;^.  Va. 

XTLi  EBSLZE  FARM. 

lloroiuM  and  Saddle  Hon: 

SHORT-HORN    CATTLE, 

COTSWOLD    SHEEP, 

AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS, 

For  smx. 

Apply  to         R.  J.  HANCOCK, 
mh — ly     Overton.  Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


FOR.    SA.LE. 

Lndie<    and   GenU'    Hiding  and 

Driving    Hones,    Heavy    Draft 

-,     Short-Horns,     Cbtewolda 

sheep  (  some  Imported  >,  Rerk- 
shire  and  Es»ex  hogs.  Bronze  Tor- 
key  eggs  $3  per  13,  Plymouth 
Rock  eggs,  13  for  $2.50  or  2  •  for 

■54:   Pek in    Duck    eg_rs  same  price. 
Write  for  price  !i>t. 

WM.  J.  FI    KLIN. 
ny-tf         Charlottesville,   Va. 

Berkshire  Pig;§ 

FOR  SALE. 

I  have  some  6ne  B  E  B  KS H IRE 

PI  J3    nine  weeks  old  for  sale.      Also, 

TWO  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Nearly  twelve  months  old. 

Address. 

DR.  POLLARD, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
may — if 

"W.    "W\    ESTILL, 

LEXINGTON'.  KY.. 

Proprietor  of 

ELM  WOOD  FLOOK  of 
COTSWOLDS, 

From  ^Imported  Stock.     Young   Stock 
Dec  1>  For  Sale. 

S"™^  n  Month  and  expenses  euaran- 
|    i    teed   to    Asrents.     Ou:fit    free. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  Augusta,  Maine,     jau-ly 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  Choice  Selections: 

The  Towanha  Eikeka  Mower, 
which  took  a  diploma  at  our  last  Ka:r. 
and  I  believe  superior  to  all  others 
in  the  market.  It  tedders  the 
hay  after  cutting  it.  which  causes 
it  to  cure  in  one-third  h-*.*  time  than 
a'ter  other  mowers,  and  is  ea-v  of 
draft.       R0SSEM.*S  CeI.EUKaTKI)  MaS- 

sili.ox  Thresher.  Thomas'  Si  pe- 
Kinii  Hay  Rake.  The  Farmer's 
Fin  EMi  Drill,  which  Iim<  super  or  at- 
tachments for  feitTizcri  antf  small 
■  seed  sowinsr.  Silky   1'i.ow.s.  Plows, 

IJarrows,  Corn  Shelters,  Sui.ky  Cultivators,  an i  Farh   Impibsikxts  :u  gen- 
eral.    Also,  Jennings  &  Crenshaw's  improved  patented   Mm.i.  Bo.sh 


Price  $12. 
Best  Farm  Force  Pump.      Land  is1  Celebrated  Fan  Blower  for  Blacksmith*. 
For  the   L.uueh.  —  The  superior  Light  Running,   Durable  and   Cheap   White 
-  ng  Machine.   Wiilinmatic  Spool  CjUoii,  best  for   machine  and  general  work, 
trey's  Patent  Bed  Spring. 


Sewi 
and 


One  Lurse  . 
Two  Horse 
Three- horse 

Four-Horse 


10 


o 

la 

25 

10 

43 

60 

l--> 

47 

70 

17 

53 

80 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW. 


No.  10 

8c. 

18c. 
20c. 

5 

7 
8 

10 
15 

17 

27 
3-1 

40 

50 

No.  20 

75 

No.  4a 

85 

july-ly 


Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent.  No.  16  Ninth  Si,  Kii 


hmi 


■  l.Va 


For   Sale. 


Fifteen  choice  SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS,  sired  by  imported  Walsikghah  Rams, 
and  from  Maple  Shade  and  other  pure  bred  Ewes.  Also  some  choice  EWES, 
RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.  Choice  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  my  fine  -Sai.i.ie," 
"Sweet  Seventeen''  and  "Lady  Clermont"  Sows,  sired  by  the  best  imported 
Boals.     SHORTHORN  CATTLE  of  all  ages,  &c.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

A.,  31".   BOWMAN, 
ulv — Ty  "Bet.i.etpe  Stock  Farm,'*  Waynesboro.  Va. 


I?  1<  I  O  K,    ^  3  O. 

CALF  SEATS  82.50  EXTRA. 

Manufacture  all  kinds 
SVT)1)M>  A  M>  HA  R.VESS. 

Catalogues  furnished  to  the  Trade 
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PrepreflAirlciltiira!  Liin 


NOW  IS  THE  THTE  TO  SOW  PEAS  FOR 

A  FALLOW  FOR.  WHEAT,  AND 

THE  B  XR  FERTILIZER 

FOR  PEAS  iS 


Lei's  Prepared  Agrkilfw&l  Mm.©, 

Col.  THOMAS  M.  HEWITT,  of  Cjiahi.es  City  County,  says  he  used  last 
year  SCO  lbs.  per  acre  on  peas  sowed  in  his  corn,  when  laying  it  Ijy.  and  had  a 
tremendous  growth  of  peas  ;  and  his  corn  land  wheat  is  now  looking  better  (ban 
that  on  his  best  clover  fallow. 

He  thinks  the  PREPARED  LIME  acts  better  on  the  wheat  when  used  on  the 
peas  than  used  when  the  wheat  is  seeded. 

TRY  IT. 
Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.    S.    LEE, 


ju-tf 


RICHMOND,  V;y. 


'S     MUESE 

"WASHINGTON-,   X> 


JL 
C 


The  undersigned  offers  a  fine  stock  of  the  following: 

New  Peaches,  New  Pears,  New  Chenies,  N.-w  Grapes,  New  Japanese  Persim- 
mons, New  Strawberries,  &c. 

Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds,  :  an  extensive  stock,  viz.  ;  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  &c,  suitable  for  the  South,  &c. 

Grape  Vines,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  &c.  ;  Evergreens,  New  Ornamental 
Trees,  New  Shrubs  of  all  sizes — an  immense  stock. 

dutch:  BULBS. 

Large  importations  direct  from  the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality 
Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Lilies,  Tulips,  &c. 

Beautiful  Hot  house  and  Green-house  Plants,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  Dieffenba- 
chias.  Orchids,  Winter  Blooming  Plants,  kc. 

NEW  ROS  S:  Queen  of  Bedders,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Perle  des  Jardines, 
&c.  with  an  immense  stock  of  finest  varieties  grown  in  pots  and  open  ground. 

New  Wisterias,  New  Pelargoniums.  New  Geraniums,  X-c. 

fiST  Everything  at  lowest  rates.     Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL, 


sept-3t 


Wnisliinfftnn.    T>.    O. 


©@©¥! 


WINGO,     ELLETL     JSs    OKU  MP, 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IX 

1S08    XJLj^Tlsr    STREET, 

C.  E.  Wingo,  "| 
J.  8.  Ellett,  V 
J.  If.  Crump.) 

my— ly  RETAIL  STORE,  1000  MAIN  STREET. 


Richmond,  Va. 


1.ARGED    VlD.7    OF 
THE  PA3. 


THIS     2>T£:^7V- 

ELASTIC    TRUSS 

HasaPaddif 
fering  from 
all  others,  is 
cup-shaped 
with  SELF- 
ADJUST 'NG 
BALL  in  the 
center,  adapts 
itc-^l&Wvo  all 
positions  of  the  tody 
-whilo  the  BALL  in  the 
,)Cnp  PRESSES  BACK 
THE  INTESTINES 
JUST  AS  A  PERSON 
WOULD  WITH  THE 
FINGER.  With  lighl 
pressure  the  Hernia  is 
Lield  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  rad- 
ical cure  is  certain.  It  is  easy,  durable 
ind  cheap.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid 
Circulars  free. 
Address,  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Manfrs, 

°?  C.  H.  EGGLESTON  CO.,  Chicago,  W 

aug—  ]  v 


ONE  MILLION 

WIXTEK-FLOWERI.\G 

Plants  i  Bulbs 

Apply  by  letter  for  -'Special  Low  Priced  Lis','  in  which  | 
will  be  fouud  Instructions  for  Cultnr 


Gorman  Amber  Wheat 

AND 

L-YELL  OAT. 


35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


oct-2c 


COTSWOLD   RAMS. 

I  have  for  sale  a   few  Yearlings  and 
one  or  two  two-year-old  full- blood  Cots- 
wold  Rams  by  mv  imported  buck. 
R.'  B.  H  AX  ALL. 

ap-tf Gordons ville.  Va. 

The  Secret  Key  to  Health. 

The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self-Preser- 
vation, 300  pages.  Price,  only  $1. 
Contains  fifty  valuable  prescriptions, 
either  one  of  which  is  worth  more  than 
ten  times  the  price  of  the  book.  Illus- 
trated sample  sent  on  receipt  of  6  cents 
for  postage.  Address  Dr.  W.  H.  Parker, 
4  Bulfinch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

oct  3t 


OPIUM 


I  habit  painlessly  and   permanent 
cured.     Papers   and    circulars  r 
plaining  mode  of  treatment,  «l 
monials  of  curc«.   sent   frr 
:i  trial   holtle  free  in   eve 
ed  to  suit  the  times.    Mrs.  J.  A.  I)roMin;e 
[formerly  Mrs.  Dr.  S.  R.  t'ollins.i  I.aPorte,  Indiana. 

oct-::r 


GERMAN  AMBER  WHEAT  at  low 
est  market  price. 

LYELL  NON-RUSTING  OAT  at 
$1  per  bushel.     Bags  25c.  extra. 

Address  A.  J.  GARY, 

sept — 2t  Richmond,  Va. 

Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  prac 
tice,  having  had  placed  in  his  hands  by 
an  East  India  missionary  the  formula 
of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the 
speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma, 
and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections, 
also  a  positive  and  radical  cure  for 
Nervous  Debility  and  all  Nervous  Com- 
plaints, after  having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases, 
has  felt  it  bis  duty  to  make  it  known  to 
his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this 
motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human 
suffering.  I  will  send  free  of  charge  to 
all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German, 
French,  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail 
bv  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper,  W.  W.  SHERAR,  149  Power's 
Block,  Rochester,  JV.    Y. oct-3t 

avr  a  isr  a  n,  a.  f  -a.  jst 

FRUIT  FARM  A.\D  MISERIES. 

PEACH  TREES  for  all  sections— 
a  heavy  stock  at  low  prices,  and  all 
other  FRUIT.  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MANTAL  TREES,  SEEDLINGS, 
VINES  and  PLANTS,  including 
100,0f0  WILSON'S  EARLY  BLACK- 
BERRY from  root  cuttings. 
Send  for  Price  List — free. 

DAVID  BAIRD, 

oct-3t Masalapax,  New  Jersey. 


CKTCNIAL  AND  mm  RAHII  WORLDS  MIR  PRIZES   AND 
ALL  THE   US.  STAft  MIA  PREMIUMS  IN  1*77.  11178. 

P»'ce.  \(l  Vf7jm  10 TO  12  jl -=U  -Pmcclii 

fed 

■  I'-asaSr. 

hems  ron  ««.t\i\j^. 

P.K  DCDCRICK.t  CO.  ALBANY  NY 


my  -ly 


PLANTS  CROWN 

for  transplanting,  and  Fruit  for  the  market. 

If\t\  Acres  .planted  with  Berries  tg\g\ 
WV  Varieties  of  Selected  Fruits  \\J\J 

St*  New  Catalogue  for  what  6orts  to  plant.    Sent  free. 
JOHN  *i.  COLLINS,  Moorestown.N.Jeriey. 

oct- 


LOREIMTZ  *  RITTLER, 


AMMONIATED  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE, 

THE  "ALTA"  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOUND, 
THE  "-ACID"  PHOSPHATE, 

RAW  BONE,  FINE  GROUND, 

RAW  BONE,  PURE  DISSOLVED, 

RAW  BONE,  AMMONIATED, 

KAINIT,  OR  SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL, 

ItSTo.  SO  South  Street, 
BALTIMORE,  MA. 

M.  G.  ELLZEY, 

Breeder  of 
ROADSTER  and   SADDLE   HORSES,  SHORTHORN   CATTLE,   SOUTH- 
DOWN SHEEP,  BERKSHIRE  SWINE.  ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  GAME  FOWLS. 
My  HORSES  combine  the   blood  of  Hill's  old   Black  Hawk,  Bishop's   Ham- 
bletonian,  and  Imported  Trustee,  through  his  best  son,  Revenue. 
My  SHORTHORNS  are  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  tribe. 
My  SOUTHDOWNS  are  bred  from  the  flocks  of  the  late  Jonas  Webb  and  of 
Lord  Walsingham  exclusively. 

My  SETTERS  are  of  the  celebrated  Laverack  and  Llewellyn  strains. 

I  have  Blue-Red.  Black-Red,  and  the  celebrated  Derby  GAMES. 

Stock  for  sale.     Correspondence  invited.  y  nov 


Established     1805. 

The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is  Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try, New  and  Standard  Varieties  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed- 
ling— aRare  Strawberry.  I  have  spared 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best  stock,  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  their  order.  Bronze  Turkeys,  Land 
and  Water  Fowls,  and  Fancy  Pigeons. 
A'rite  for  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Say 
you  saw  this  in  Planter  and  Farmer- 

H.  G.  BREESE, 
Box  50,  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  Farm. 

ap-ly  Rens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
PEACH  AND  APPLE  TREES 
adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  climate ; 
also  PLUM,  PEAR,  CHERRY,  APRI- 
COT, NECTARINE  and  ALMONDS, 
both  hard  and  soft  shell,  GRAPE 
VINES,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
and  OSAGE  ORANGE  HEDGE 
PLANTS.     Price  List  free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON", 
oct-3t  Stockley.  Del. 


DT?  DOIT'S  I  LARGEST  AND  BEST 
JjJjClXl lXllJ  1  Longfellow,  Warren,  Hiul 
dleston's  Favorite,  Black  Giant,  Sharpless,  and 
Queen  of  the  Market.  Pomona  Nursery.  100 
acres  devoted  to  small  fruits.  Price-List  free. 
Send  3c.  stamp  for  colored  illustrations  and  tes- 
timonials.    WM.  Pakby,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


TERMS   FOR   ADVERTISING: 

One  square,  10  lines  or  less,  one  insertion...S2  00  i     \$  pape,  six  months „ _- 855  00 


1  square  of  ten  lines  fo-six  months 10  00 

1  square  of  ten  lines  furone  yar     15  00 

%  pase  six  months ..30  01) 

V*  page  oneyear  .........PS  0D 


_  page,  one  year 100  CO 

1   "page,  single  insertion 20  00 

1    page,  six  months 100  00 

1     page,  one  year ISO  (0 


Ourside  hack  Co~ei,  douhle  rates;  inside  back  Cover,  50  per  cent,  added  to  rates.    No  advertise 
merits  tak^n  Pr>,  froiit  cover. 

Nochaipe  for  advertisements  of  less  than  two  dollars. 

Bills  of  regular  advenisersf  ayahle  quarterly,  if  inserted  for  three  or  more  months. 

Payable  monthly  if  inserted   for  less  than"  three  mouths.    Transient  advertisers,  rash  in  ad- 
'ince.   . 

To  insure  insertion,  we  shoufd  receive  advertisements  by  the  25th  day  of  the  month  preceding 
that  in  which  they  are  to  appear,    tl'.j  a;  here  strictlv  ^o  oiir  printed  rates. 


L.  R.  DICKINSON,  Proprietor. 


VIRGINIA  LANDS. 


I  have  for  sale  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 

SUPERIOR  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Suitable  for  SINGLE  FAMILIES  or  COLONIES,  which  I  am  authorized  to 
sell  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 
Farms  sold  on  small  commission. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Land  Agent, 
oct  1115  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

TO   WHEAT   GROWERS. 


Many  of  the  leading  farmers   in  Virginia  have  found  in  the  Pacific 
Guano  Company's 


the  most  concentrated  and  desirable  WHEAT  producer  in  the  market. 
We  therefore  offer  it  again  to  our  patrons  this  fall ;  as  also 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 
and  PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Agents  Pacific  Guano  Company, 
10  South  street,  Baltimore. 
Branch  :  1326  Cary  street,  Richmond,  Vsl  aug— tf 


\ 
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R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 


FOR. 


Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   thev    have    introduced   the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  them  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO, 


Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


ssM2PHI3>fiS 


Y<1 


A  high  grade  fertilizer  of  known  merit. 

§  FHOS: 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULTED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  NAVASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammuiiiated  Alkaline  Phosphate, 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
^^^Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders. 

a.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
dec — t?  Baltimore. 


ription,  $2  per  annum,  in  Advance. 

ntered  at  the  Post-Office  at  Richmond,  Va.,  as  second-class  matter/ 
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EUREKA ! 

BUT  THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  FERTILIZERS. 


This  celebrated  and  popular  fertilizer  has  been  so  thoroughly  tested  by  the  side 
of  other  fertilizers,  by  farmers  and  planters  in  Virginia,  that  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  it  can  readily  ascertain  as  to  its  superiority  from  some  of  his  neigh- 
bors. It  never  fails  to  give  satisfaction  when  it  is  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fer- 
tilizers, for  it  will  do  at  least  as  well,  or  better,  than  the  others,  when  the  sea- 
son is  unpropitious,  and  the  only  complaints  we  ever  hear  of  it,  is  when  the 
whole  neighborhood  uses  of  it  and  the  season  is  so  bad  that  stable  manure  fails 
to  give  its  usual  good  results,  and  when  the  crop  sells  at  a  low  price — indeed, 
most  of  the  complaints  we  have  had  come  because  the  -bacco  and  wheat 

is  so  low.  I  wish  very  much  that  I  could  remedy  it  and  put  up  the  prices,  but  it 
is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  do  so.  Then,  bad  crops  and  bad  prices  are  cer 
tainly  very  demoralizing.  As  an  instance  of  it.  a  farmer  in  Maryland  {last  fall 
swore  in  open  court  that  the  Eureka  he  had  used  did  him  no  good  ;  and  hearing 
from  a  friend  that  1  had  his  neighbors  there  to  prove  that  he  had  a  fine  crop  and 
beautiful  grass  after  it,  he  acknowledged,  in  his  cross  examination,  that  what 
he  had  said  the  day  before  was  not  true,  and  that  he  did  make  a  fine  crop,  and 
that  it  was  a  splendid  fertilizer,  adding  that  he  would  be  content  to  do  as  well 
from  the  same  expenditure  every  year.  We  had  stenographers  present,  and  had 
every  word  of  this  farmer's  evidence  taken  down,  and  may  publish  it  in  parallel 
columns  at  some  future  time. 

The  next  case  in  the  sane  court  was  decided  in  our  favor,  on  the  laic  of  Ike 
case,  and  all  the  balance  of  tbe  conspirators  came  in  and  confessed  judgment. 
When  I  was  leaving  the  court  house,  some  ol  the  best  people  in  the  county  came 
to  me  and  thanked  me  for  putting  a  stop  to  the  demoralization  which  had  been 
increased  by  many  of  the  fertilizing  men,  who  compromised  their  debts,  taking 
what  they  could  get  rather  than  take  the  chance  of  a  court  and  jury,  thereby  in- 
juring the  good  honest  men  of  the  country. 

Probably  we  have  the  advantage  of  most  of  the  manufacturers,  and  all  of  those 
who  profess  to  be  manufacturers,  but  buy  their  goods  ready  made,  sometimes  at 
one  place  and  sometimes  at  another,  in  this,  that  we  always  use  the  same  ingre- 
dients and  put  into  the  mixing  box  the  same  quantity  of  each  ingredient  every 
time  ;  this  insures  uniformity,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 
We  therefore  ahrnys  give  the  planter  what  we  agree  to  give  him,  and  insist  upon 
hi*  paying  in  full  for  it.  If  he  will  not  pay,  we  make  him  do  so  if  he  is  able. 
We  will  not  let  him  rob  us  if  we  can  prevent  it,  and  if  he  has  property,  the  law 
as  laid  down  by  the  Couit  of  Appeals  will  make  him  pay  whether  the  jury  want 
to  do  so  u  not. 

It  is  not  strange  thatjbere'should  be  complaints  from  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  Eureka — of  whom  there  are  probably  15,000  every  year;  indeed,  the  wonder 
to  me  is  that  there  are  not  more,  but  the  best  assurance  the  planter  can  have  of 
the  general  satisfaction  our  fertilizers  give,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  sold  in  the 
past  two  months  every  ton  we  had,  over  9,600  tons,  and  could  have  sold  many 
thousand  tons  more  if  we  could  have  furnished  it.  We  have  none  i-ow  except 
what  we  made  in  the  last  three  weeks,  and  are  making  all  that  we  can,  about 
400  tons  per  week,  to  meet  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  demand. 

I  invite  those  who  have  light  lands,  and  think  thev  need  potash,  to  try  our 
"ORIENT  COMPLETE  MANURE-  by  the  side  of  Eureka  and  other  fertilizers. 
It  is  rich  in  ammonia  and  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  has  the  potash  in  addition. 
I  am  satisfied  that  my  heavy  clay  land  in  Orange  has  potash  enough.  Also,  our 
ACID  PHOSPHATE,  manufactured  for  those  who  want  a  low  priced  fertilizer, 
rich  in  soluble  phosphoric  acid,  but  without  ammonia.  It  is  much  more  valuable 
than  many  of  the  artic.es  being  introduced  as  '•chemicals,'"  at  about  half  the 
price  that  is  being  charged  for  them,  and  500  pounds  of  it  will  make  as  good  a 
ton  of  Fertilizer,  mixed  with  stable  manure  and  rich  earth,  as  any  of  the  so-calied 
chemicals. 

Now.  in  reply  to  the  cry  that  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  ruined  Virginia,  I  would 
repeat  a  conversation  I  had  with  I>r.  Thomas  P.  Janes.  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture in  Georgia,  last  winter,  at  Atlanta,  as  follows  :  He  asked  know, 
Mr.  Crenshaw,  why  the  planters  of  Georgia  are  better  off  than  the  people  of  any 
other  State?  '  «I  replied  that  I  am  not  certain  that  such  is  the  case.  He  said, 
"It  is  true — not  that  they  have  the  accumulated  wealth,  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
as  in  some  other  States,  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  average  planters  of  Georgia 
*re  better  off  than  any  others,  and  the  reason  is.  they  use  more  fertilizers  than  in 
any  other 'State.  Last  year  Georgia  used  100.000  tons — nearly  half  of  what  was 
consumed  in  the  whole  South.*'           *         *         * 

WM.  G.  CRENSHAW, 
President  Atlantic  and  Tirgtnia  Fertilizing  Company* 
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CONDUCTED  BY  DR.   M.  G.  ELLZEY,  AGRICULTURAL  AND   ME- 
CHANICAL COLLEGE,  BLACKSBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


No.  V. 
GREEN   FALLOW  CROPS,   ANIMAL   MANURES  AND  COM- 
MERCIAL FERTILIZERS. 

In  further  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  there  is  any  material 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  nitrogen  of  animal  manure,  as  re- 
sulting from  the  consumption  of  different  kinds  of  food,  we  quote  Prof. 
Johnson.  He  says,  in  reply  to  the  question  :  Is  nitrogen  obtained  from 
feeding  rich  nitrogenous  food  any  inferior  to  the  best?  "Our  knowledge 
is  insufficient  for  an  altogether  satisfactory  answer."  He  further  says, 
"In  Mr.  Lawes'  experiment  of  nineteen  years'  duration,  the  only  one  of 
similar  extent  bearing  on  the  question,  the  nitrogen  of  rape  cake  proved 
nearly  as  efficacious  as  that  from  ammonia  salts."  "In  all  probability 
the  nitrogen  of  cotton  seed  would  prove  as  efficacious  as  that  of  cole 
seed."  So  far,  our  own  experience  and  opinions  agree  entirely  with  those 
of  the  learned  Professor  (we  are  quoting  from  his  letter  to  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  July  10th,  1879.)  But  when  he  states  that  the  nitrogen 
of  manure  that  comes  from  feeding  cotton  seed  is  not  improbably  worth 
much  more  than  that  which  comes  from  hay,  straw  and  other  inferior 
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foods,  we  cannot  follow  him.  There  is  no  direct  evidence  conclusive 
of  the  question  ;  but  great  experience  in  the  use  of  animal  manures  leads 
us  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  we  believe  that  nitrogen  in  vegetable 
matter  and  in  the  dung  of  animals,  when  in  a  proper  condition  to  be 
used  as  manure,  is  nearly  of  equal  value,  whatever  be  the  kind  of  food 
from  which  it  may  be  derived.  We  do  not  know  upon  what  considera- 
tion this  opinion  of  the  Professor  is  founded.  As  the  whole  thing  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion,  however,  we  may  content  ourselves  with  the 
simple  statement  that  our  opinion  is,  that  if  the  manure  of  the  farm- 
yard, which  is  usually  composed  of  the  dung  and  urine  of  various  ani- 
mals mixed  with  refuse  hay,  straw,  fodder,  &c,  is  properly  decomposed 
and  protected  from  wasting,  the  nitrogen  in  it  is  of  nearly  uniform  value 
from  whichever  of  such  sources  derived.  Nor  do  such  experiments  as 
have  been  made  in  this  country  within  our  knowledge,  sustain  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Lawes,  that  nitrogen  in  ammonia  salts  is  more  assimilable 
by  plants  than  that  in  albuminoids,  but  rather  the  reverse.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  comparison  of  the  value  of  nitrogen  from  different 
sources  is  rather  a  question  of  loss  by  drainage  of  nitric  acid  than  of  the 
assimilability  of  the  nitrogen  from  various  sources — seeing  that  it  is  most 
likely  that  all  nitrogen  is  assimilated  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  and 
finally  reaches  that  form  in  the  soil  in  all  cases.  We  believe  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever,  that  nitrogen  in  farm-yard  manures  gets  into  a  non- 
assimilable state  after  being  once  assimilable,  as  seems  to  be  in  the  minds 
of  many  persons.  Professor  Johnson  says,  in  the  paper  before  us,  "It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  active  nitrogen  of  recent  animal  excrement, 
when  kept  in  contact  with  bulky  carbonaceous  matters  of  the  dung  and 
litter,  is  gradually  converted  into  inert  forms."  Here  is  a  distinct  declara- 
tion of  the  opinion  that  the  nitrogen  of  albuminoids  is  converted  into 
inert  forms  under  certain  circumstances.  We  believe  this  to  be  a  misin- 
terpretation of  the  facts.  Certainly,  as  Professor  Johnson  further  says, 
"It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  fields,  when  heavily  dunged  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  do  not  return  the  nitrogen  in  the  crops,  but  it  accumulates 
in  the  soil  in  large  quantities;"  but  when  he  adds,  "in  a  relatively  inac- 
tive condition,"  we  demur  to  that  conclusion,  as  we  will  argue  presently, 
when  we  have  further  quoted  Mr.  Lawes'  experiments  as  quoted  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnson,  to  sustain  the  idea  that  nitrogen  once  active  becomes  in- 
ert in  farm-yard  manure.  "This  fact,"  says  Professor  Johnson,  "that  on 
Mr.  Lawes'  land  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia  salts  is  worth  five  times  and 
of  rape  cake  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  farm-yard  manure,  is  very 
striking.  To  what  extent  the  explanation  is  found  in  the  original  inertness 
of  a  good  share  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  farm-yard  manure  or  in  the  inertness 
acquired  by  chemical  changes  during  the  keeping  of  the  manure  in  the 
farm-yard,  or  after  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  or  whether  there  is  an  actual 
escape  of  nitrogen  by  chemical  change,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide 
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with  certainty."  Finally,  on  this  point,  Professor  Johnson  says,  "It  is 
possible  for  the  active  nitrogen  of  cotton  seed  to  become  inactive  when 
on  its  way  to  the  crop  through  the  manure  heap  and  the  soil.''  Again, 
the  idea  is  expressed  that  active  nitrogen  becomes  inactive  by  chemical 
change,  although,  in  another  place,  it  is  said  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
decide  with  certainty  whether  this  nitrogen  has  simply  become  inert  or 
has  been  actually  lost  to  the  soil  by  chemical  change.  Now,  first,  we 
are  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  any  chemical  chauge,  whereby  nitrogen 
once  •'active"  becomes  'inert."  The  nitrogen  of  albuminoids  of  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  origin  becomes  capable  of  nourishing  plants  only  through 
decay.  Through  decay  this  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia  or  nitric 
acid  ;  in  a  soil  abounding  in  basic  matter  the  conversion  is  piobably  into 
nitric  acid  direct.  So  far,  no  other  product  is  formed  by  this  nitrogen 
through  any  natural  process.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  form  of 
combiued  nitrogen  intermediate  between  the  undecomposed  albuminoids 
and  the  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  There  is  no  such  compound,  wherein 
the  nitrogen  becomes  inert,  known  to  us — if  so,  what  is  it?  Where,  then, 
does  the  "active"  nitrogen  of  cotton  seed  become  "inert"  on  its  way  to 
the  crop?  Where  does  it  halt?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  halfway 
house?  Is  it  some  hypothetical  compound,  hitherto  undiscovered  by  chem- 
ists ?  What  is  it?  Where  is  it?  In  what  sense  is  the  nitrogen  of  cot- 
ton seed  "active?"  Not  in  the  sense  of  being  readily  assimilable  by 
plants,  for  it  is  not  assimilable  by  them  at  all.  It  can  only  be  "active" 
in  the  sense  of  readily  suffering  decomposition,  whereby  it  passes  into 
j.mmonia  or  nitric  acid;  it  can  only,  so  far  as  known,  become  inert  by 
its  failure  to  decompose.  That  the  materials  containing  organic  nitrogen 
ever  pass  into  non-decomposable  forms,  we  possess  no  evidence.  That  not 
only  albuminoids,  but  even  ammonia  and  salts  of  ammonia,  do  suffer 
oxidation  to  nitric  acid  in  soils,  which  leaches  out  in  the  drainage  water, 
we  do  possess  evidence,  so  that  we  know  of  one  way  which  the  nitrogen 
of  manures  may  and  does  escape  from  the  soil,  or  sink  to  depths  below 
the  deepest  penetration  of  the  roots  of  agricultural  plants.  We  know 
of  no  way  in  which  nitrogen  does  or  may  pass  from  active  to  inert  forms  ; 
we  know  of  no  such  forms,  nor  any  such  lock-up-place.  The  manner  in 
which  the  materials  containing  nitrogen  are  applied  to  the  soil,  has  much 
to  do  with  the  ease  and  completeness  of  the  recovery  of  the  nitrogen  in 
crops.  The  same  amount  of  the  same  fertilizer,  sown  broadcast  and 
drilled  in  with  the  grain,  will  often  produce  widely  different  results ;  by 
drilling  it  in  with  the  seed  we  have  produced  fifty  per  cent,  more  grain. 
The  concentration  of  the  nitrogen  in  small  compass  in  guano  enables  it 
to  be  applied  directly  to  the  spot  where  the  young  plants  are  to  develop 
their  roots;  its  fine  division  enables  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  pass  into 
the  tissues  of  the  plants  with  little  delay.  In  the  case  of  farm-yard 
manure,  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  secure  these  advantages.     The  dis- 
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tribution  of  it  is  necessarily  very  irregular,  and  it  ougbt  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  its  recovery  in  crops  would  be  prompt  and  complete  from 
this  cause  alone.  Further,  being  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots  of 
growing  crops,  it  nevertheless  suffers  conversion  into  nitric  acid,  and  not 
being  intercepted  in  its  descent  through  the  soil  by  the  roots  of  plants, 
if  sinks  w  the  place  of  distribution  of  the  roots  of  the  next  crop  and 

is  lost,  or  buried  somewhat  deeply;  in  stiff  clay  soil  especially,  such  as 
Mr.  Lawes'  land  is  known  to  be,  it  is  protected  from  the  atmospheric 
gen  and  remains  undecoroposed.  In  such  a  soil,  it  ought,  thereforef 
to  excite  no  surprise  that  undecomposed  manure  accumulates  when 
heavily  dunged  for  long  periods:  not  that  the  dung  pas-es  into  nou-decom- 
posabie  forms,  but  simply  that  it  is  placed  in  conditions — namely,  buried 
in  stiff  clay — in  which,  being  protected  from  atmospheric  oxygen,  it  fails 
to  decompose  — the  very  cause  of  its  decomposition  being  taken  away. 
We  have  no  more  evidence  that  it  has  passed  into  "inert"  forms,  than 
that  the  albuminoids  of  canned  meat  have  passed  into  non  decomposable 
forms.  Punch  a  hole  in  the  can  and  we  shall  see  how  that  is.  Keep 
on  stirring  the  clay  so  a-  to  expose  the  buried  manure  to  oxygen  and  we 
shall  see  its  '"inertness"  disappear.  Simply  as  a  result  of  its  mechanical 
condition,  the  distribution  of  the  valuable  ingredients  of  farm-yard 
manure  in  the  soil  and  in  close  contact  with  plant  roots  becomes  impos- 
sible, and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  recovery  of  these  ingredients 
in  crops  must  -  and  imperfect,  affording  time  for  loss  by  leaching, 
as  explained  above.  The  nature  of  the  soil  will  also  exercise  an  im- 
tant  influence  upon  this  matter  of  the  decomposition  of  manures  and 
the  •  -  _  :  their  plant  food  into  such  forms  as  are  capable  of  nourish- 
ing crops. 

soils,  it  is  obvious  that  a  better  distribution  of  the 
materials  of  the  manure  may  be  perfected  by  the  operations  and  imple- 
ments of  culture,  than  in  stiff  clays;  and,  further,  that  oxygen  will  gain 
acce-  "...  se  materials  which  ought  to  decompose,  with  far  more  free- 
dom than  in  the  clays.  This  fact  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of 
farmers:  they  speak  habitually  of  such  lands  as  "kind  lands,"  respond- 
ing quickly  to  liberal  treatment,  and  yielding  high  returns  for  every  lit- 
tle bit  of  manure  they  receive.  Quicker  returns  may  consequently  be 
obtained  for  the  outlay  in  manures  upon  loamy  and  porous  lands,  than 
upon  clavs,  and  to  that  extent  they  may  be  more  profitably  cultivated 
under  a  skillful  svstem  of  high-farming.  Upon  stiff  clays,  the  returns 
will  . .  but  there  will  be  less  loss  of  nitrogen  by  leaching  ;  there 

will  be  no  perceptible  loss  of  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  in  either  case, 
so  that  the  greater  salvage  of  nitrogen,  in  the  case  of  stiff  clays,  does  not 
offset  the  cardinal  mercantile  principle  of  the  immense  advantage  of 
quick  returns  upon  every  investment.  It  is  certain  that  much  of  the 
nitrogen  of  nitrates — for  instance,  nitrate  of  soda — is  lost  by  leaching, 
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when  applied  at  the  time  of  sowing  with  winter  wheat.  This  will  be 
more  plainly  the  case  in  light  lands  than  in  stiff  clays,  but  even  in  the 
latter,  nitrate  of  soda  seems  to  percolate  rapidly.  In  any  given  case 
the  farmer  should  study  very  closely  the  point  of  practice  how  to  obtain 
the  quickest  returns  for  his  outlay  in  manures.  This,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Lawes,  ought  to  be  the  leading  idea  in  high  farming;  manures 
should  be  selected  and  applied  with  this  view,  keeping  in  view,  also,  the 
liability  to  waste  of  nitrogen.  The  superiority  of  albuminoid  compounds 
to  nitrates,  as  sources  of  nitrogen  in  manures,  probably  depends  entirely 
upon  the  prompt  leaching  of  the  nitrates,  whereas,  the  nitrogen  in  albu- 
minoids does  not  pass  into  nitric  acid  taster  than  it  cau  be  taken  up  by 
crops.  Salts  of  ammonia  leach  more  slowly  than  nitrates,  as  they  pass 
into  the  form  of  nitrates  before  leaching.  Ammonia  does  not  leach  to  any 
perceptible  extent.  Probably,  then,  neither  ammonia  salts  nor  nitrates 
ought  to  be  applied  to  fall  crops,  but  chiefly  to  those  planted  in  spring, 
for  there  will  generally  be  important  losses  thus  sustained  by  serious 
leaching  of  nitrogen  during  the  winter  mouths.  The  putrefactive 
changes,  by  which  the  nitro^eu  of  albuminoids,  that  is,  of  green  crops 
aud  animal  manures,  passes  into  the  shape  of  nitric  acid  or  ammonia, 
are  measurably  checked  by  the  same  cold  which  checks  the  growth  of 
the  crops,  and  hence  they  are  subject  only  to  small  loss  by  percolation  to 
depths  below  the  distribution  of  the  roots  of  agricultural  plants.  Upon 
considerations  such  as  these  will  skill  in  high-farming  depend — skill,  in 
other  words,  in  obtaining  the  quickest  returns  from  heavy  outlays  for 
manure,  with  the  least  waste  of  material.  It  is  obvious  that  the  highest 
results  cau  be  obtained  only  by  a  round  rotation  of  green  fallows,  ani- 
mal manures  and  commercial  fertilizers,  with  a  rotation  of  crops;  and 
that,  in  working  out  the  details  ot'lhis  plan,  careful  study  and  sound  judg- 
ment will  be  necessary.  The  best  kinds  of  manure  must  be  applied  to 
the  ri^ht  crop,  at  the  right  time,  aud  iu  the  right  wav.  To  do  this,  will 
require  much  information,  experience,  skill,  aud  constant  industry  and 
attention.  Is  it  the  fool  of  the  family  who  is  to  be  the  farmer?  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  more  intellectual  profession  under  the  sun.  We  regret 
to  have  found  so  much  from  which  to  dissent,  in  a  single  paper,  from  an 
authority  we  so  much  respect  as  we  do  Professor  Johnson — one  to  whom 
agricultural  science  owes  so  much.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  all  the  positions  which  the  usual  interpretation  of  lan- 
guage must  assign  him.  As  we  understand  his  letter,  it  discourages  the 
use  of  green  crops  and  the  feeding  of  animals  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  the  land  as  much  of  its  plant-food  as  is  practicable,  in  the  shape  of 
manure;  discountenances  the  whole  system  of  purchasing  feeding  stuffs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  laud,  aud  thereby  discourages  what  we  conceive  to 
be  the  only  rational  aud  hopeful  system  of  agriculture — the  only  system 
which,  science  and  experience  alike  inform  us,  promises  progressive  im- 
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provement,  whiJe  products  enough  go  to  market  to  provide  for  the  pub- 
lic burdens  of  the  citizen  and  the  necessities  of  his  family.  We  do  not 
believe  Professor  Johnson  means  to  discountenance  that  system;  yet, 
when  he  says  "to  destroy  food  or  fibre,  merely  to  make  manure,  is  ob- 
vious waste,"  he  does,  in  effect,  discouuteuance  the  whole  system — dis- 
countenances plowing  in  clover  or  peas  as  manure,  which  is  the  very 
thing  condemned — "destroying  food  to  make  manure" — and  which,  in 
our  judgment,  is  the  very  basis  of  agricultural  improvement.  We  are 
anxious  that  our  readers  shall  understand  that  we  are  indulging  in  no 
captious,  word-picking  criticism  of  an  eminent  authority,  but  earnestly 
defending  what  we  believe  to  be  doctrine  vital  in  modern  agriculture. 
Unless  we  return  to  our  land  as  much  plant-food  as  we  send  to  market 
in  our  money  crops  and  products,  in  purchased  food  fed  upon  the  land* 
and  in  purchased  manure,  we  are  upon  the  downward  road  to  ultimate 
ruin  and  disaster.  Of  this,  it  is  impossible  to  entertain  a  single  doubt- 
Now,  we  believe  that  a  rotation  of  crops,  skillfully  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  markets,  sustained  by  a  system  of  manuring,  of  which 
green  fallow  crops  and  animal  manures  constitute  the  basis,  supple- 
mented by  the  freest  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  will  enable  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  to  live  in  comfort  and  improve  his  land  every  year  he  lives. 
At  present,  American  farming,  as  a  rule,  is  a  system  of  robbery  and  spo- 
liation of  the  heritage  of  posterity,  which  ought  to  be  alarming,  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  the  thoughtful  statesman.  If  we  can  contribute  a 
single  mite  to  prevent  the  reckless,  ruinous  slaughter  of  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  we  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  To  that  end,  we  exhort 
every  sensible  farmer  in  the  country  to  consider  this  great  problem  wisely 
and  dispassionately,  and  thereupon  to  become  an  exemplar  and  a  teacher 
of  sound  practice  and  sound  doctrine.  If,  then,  the  principles  above  de- 
fended are  sound,  that  which  impairs  the  commercial  value  or  selling 
price  of  farm-yard  manure  is  its  dilution  by  admixture  with  materials  of 
no  value,  which,  when  distant  transportation  is  necessary,  soon  bring  up 
the  cost  of  handling  the  whole  bulk  to  more  than  the  value  of  the  actual 
manure.  This  same  dilution  also  impairs  its  crop-producing  effects,  by 
rendering  its  even  distribution  in  the  soil,  exactly  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good,  impossible  ;  yet,  in  practice,  it  may  be  gotten  upon  the  land 
at  a  cost  further  below  its  actual  value,  than  any  other  manure  whatever, 
if  the  requisite  skill  and  judgment  be  brought  to  bear  upon  every  part 
of  the  system.  This  involves  the  use  of  the  best  food,  fed  to  the  most 
profitable  animals,  at  the  most  profitable  ages,  as  well  as  the  best  mode 
of  collecting  and  keeping,  and  the  best  mode  of  applying  it  to  the  crop 
which  ought  to  receive  it,  at  the  best  season,  and  divers  other  minutiae. 
We  shall  make  no  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  actual  money  value  of  farm- 
yard manure,  because  it  varies  with  a  multitude  of  varying  conditions. 
AVhat  we  desire  to  show  is,  that  it  may  always  be  made  and  used  at  a 
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profit,  if  the  requisite  degree  of  intelligence  and  information  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  effort,  and  at  a  much  greater  profit  when  it  has  a  place 
in  a  comprehensive  system  as  above  detailed.  This  is  the  proposition 
we  defend  against  all  comers.  If,  in  feeding,  there  be  any  profit  made 
upon  the  investment  in  the  animals,  their  food,  and  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  fattening  and  marketing,  then  nothing  can  be  properly  charged 
against  the  manure,  except  the  expense  of  getting  it  applied  to  the  land; 
then,  obviously,  whatever  increase  of  crop  is  obtained  from  that  manure, 
will  be  the  profit  arising  from  it.  .  Now,  this  manure  may  be  spread  over 
so  much  land,  as  to  produce  scarcely  any  effect,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
applied  so  profusely  to  a  small  area  as  to  be  wasteful,  if  not  absolutely 
hurtful,  to  crops;  but,  if  judiciously  and  properly  done,  it  may,  in  this 
country,  be  made  and  gotten  upon  the  laud  simply  chargeable  with  the 
expense  of  its  application,  while  the  returns  ought  to  be  from  four  to  ten. 
fold  that  expense.  It  would  pay,  if  we  simply  brought  the  land  up  to 
the  point  where  our  concentrated  commercial  manures  could  be  used 
upon  our  money  crop  with  their  most  telling  effect,  without  obtaining 
any  direct  profit  from  the  farmyard  manure.  One  further  considera- 
tion must  also  be  allowed  some  weight,  and  that  is,  that  different  kinds 
of  manure  promote  each  other's  action  when  used  in  conjunction  or  in 
rotation,  in  a  manner  which  science  cannot  precisely  point  out  any  more 
than  it  can  point  out  why  a  varied  diet  is  better  for  a  man  or  an  animal 
than  confinement  to  a  single  sort  of  food.  Why,  indeed,  should  not  the 
plant  delight  in  a  variety  of  plant-food,  as  well  as  the  animal  in  a  variety 
of  its  food  ?  That  this  principle  does,  in  fact,  hold  good,  there  cannot  be  a 
reasonable  doubt. 

We  desire  to  conclude  this  paper  by  a  brief  reference  to  a  paper  which 
appeared  in  the  October  number  of  this  Journal,  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Payne, 
of  Chesterfield  ;  not  that  it  is  a  part  of  our  purpose  to  reply  to  criticism  of 
these  papers  at  this  time,  but  simply  to  make  this  the  occasion  of  inviting 
criticism,  and  the  freest  and  fullest  discussion  of  every  point  connected 
with  the  reduction  of  the  system  we  are  attempting  to  sketch  in  rude 
outline  to  practice  on  the  farm.  We  are  especially  pleased  that  Mr. 
Payne  has  contributed  valuable  practical  experience  in  the  management 
of  the  pea  crop  as  a  fallow,  for  that  is  one  of  the  very  questions  which 
science  cannot  authoritatively  settle,  and  upon  which  practical  men  dis- 
agree. We  would  also  be  highly  pleased  to  hear  from  any  who  have 
practical  experience  in  the  management  of  other  fallow  crops.  We  de- 
sire it  to  be  understood,  that  we  are  a  learner  in  this  business.  No  one 
so  well  knows  how  imperfect  are  many  of  the  inductions  upon  which 
agricultural  science  now  rests,  as  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  the  ele- 
ments of  that  science.  In  respect  to  the  question  raised  by  Mr.  Payne, 
as  to  the  time  when  it  may  be  best  to  plough  in  the  pea  crop :  It  is 
probably  true  that  the  pea  vine  and  its  roots  contain  more  nitrogen  when 
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in  full  bloom,  than  after  ripening.  It  is  generally  accepted  as  the  truth, 
that  plants  lose  nitrogen  rapidly  during  the  ripening  process,  and  ihat  it 
is,  therefore,  an  economy  of  nitrogen  to  turn  them  under  in  full  bloom, 
and,  for  this  reason,  that  course  is  generally  advised.  It  may,  however, 
be  true  that  in  practice  a  better  result  is,  under  some  circumstances,  ob- 
tained by  allowing  the  crop  to  mature.  Such  appears  to  be  the  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Payne  and  of  Mr.  Ruffin  :  yet  it  will  not  do  to  accept  their 
results  as  conclusive  of  the  question.  Field  experiments  are  often  pro- 
ductive of  very  delusive  results,  ami  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  they 
must  be  frequently  repeated  by  different  observers  and  subjected  to  rigid 
and  repeated  verifications.  As  Mr.  Payne  suggests,  the  condition  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  mature  plants  may  be  such  that  it  is  more  readily  ab- 
sorbed and  assimilated  by  plants.  It  may  be,  that  in  the  green  state  of 
the  pea  vine  when  buried  in  a  porous  soil  it  decays  too  rapidly,  and  the 
nitrogen  passing  rapidly  into  the  form  of  uitric  acid  may  sink,  in  that 
sort  of  soil,  so  rapidly  as  that  much  of  it  leaches  out  and  washes  away 
before  the  wheat  roots  reach  it.  What  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  open- 
ing this  subject  in  these  pages,  is  to  draw  out  iuformation  upon  these 
practical  points  from  practical  men.  In  the  matter  of  using  two  pea 
fallows  in  the  same  season,  one  after  the  other,  as  a  preparation  for  wheat, 
Mr.  Paynes  experience  is,  that  it  is  impracticable  according  to  his  plan. 
Oiher  observers  appear  to  have  succeeded  to  their  satisfaction.  Some 
have  even  found  summer  fallowiDg  or  ploughing  the  land  twice,  simply 
burying  such  growth  as  naturally  appears  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  to 
pay  them  amply.  It  is  upon  practical  men  that  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  these  mooted  points  of  practice  must  depend.  It  is  the  office  of  the 
scientific  student  to  sift  out  the  truth  from  the  mass  of  varying  results 
reported  by  practical  men,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  the  light  of  gen- 
eral principles,  which  rest  upon  well  tested  inductious  and  are  accepted 
as  established  truth.  We  therefore  thank  Mr.  Payne  for  his  paper,  and 
we  cordially  invite  others  who  have  had  experience  with  the  pea  or  other 
green  fallow  crops,  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  results.  It  appears  to 
be  established  by  the  concurrent  results  of  general  experience,  that  the 
best  fallow  crops  are  clover  and  peas;  anything  which  relates  to  their 
practical  use  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  interest.  We  have  simply  un- 
dertaken to  sketch  a  general  plan  or  system  of  farm  practice,  based  upon 
a  rotation  of  crops  and  the  use  of  green  fallow  crops,  animal  manures 
and  commercial  fertilizers,  which  is,  of  course,  subject  to  criticism  and 
must  necessarily  be  modified  according  to  the  circumstances  and  experi- 
ence of  the  farmer;  while  we  are  occupied  with  the  sketch,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  have  our  friends  fill  in  the  outlines  with  the  results  of  their 
experience.  We  beg  the  privilege  of  one  word  of  caution  more  to  our 
frieuds.  It  will  not  do  to  detach  any  feature  of  a  system  of  culture 
from  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  in  order  to  discuss  its  merits  J 
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nor  is  it  always  possible  to  work  into  a  system  the  method  winch  is,  upon 
abstract  principles,  the  best.     It  in  necessary,  that  in  adjusting  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  plan,  we  shall  sometimes  depart  from  what  is  theoreti- 
cally best,  because  of  practical  difficulties  which  may  be  inseparable     In 
forming  an  estimate  of  these  series  of  papers  we  hope  our  friends  will 
keen  in  view  the  merits  of  the  general  system  of  farm  practice  advocated. 
We  claim  no  originality;  certainly  we  claim  no  infallibility;  we  only 
hope  to  recall  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  system  long  practised  in 
many  localities  with  uniformly  good  results,  and  concerning  the  benefits 
of  which,  we  believe  there  is  little  diversity  of  opinion.     In  our  next 
paper  we  will  resume  the  discussion  of  the  modes  of  feed  mg  and  of  mak- 
ing and  applying  animal  manures.     We  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
subject  connected  with  either  practical  agriculture  or  with  the  science 
upon  which  successful  farm  practice  must  be  knowingly  or  unknowingly 
based   the  importance  of  which  is  so  little  understood.  _ 

What  farmer  is  able  to  tell  us  what  it  costs  per  pound,  respectively, 
to  make  beef,  mutton  and  pork  on  his  farm,  and  how  much  of  that  cost 
is  offset  by  the  manure,  as  used  on  his  farm  ?  There  is  none  ;  no,  not  one. 
Neither  does  the  man  of  science  know  anything  about  this  vital  question- 
Mr  Lawes  comes  roughly  to  the  conclusion  that,  at  present,  every  pound 
of  meat  made  by  the  British  farmer  costs  him  more  than  he  can  get  tor 
it,  and  that  whatever  profit  he  finds  is  in  the  value  of  the  manure.  But 
even  he  is  not  prepared  to  submit  accurate  figures.  We  shall  seek  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  present  state  of  that  question,  hoping  to  call 
out  experience  and  to  stimulate  investigation  and  study. 

SHEEP  HUSBANDRY. 

We  have  been  requested  by  readers  of  this  Journal,  to  write  out  a 
sketch  of  a  good  plan  for  the  general  management  of  sheep.     First,  we 
mu*t  determine  what  sort  of  sheep  we  want  to  keep.     This  will  depend 
on  soil  climate,  condition  of  farm,  access  to  market  and  experience  we  may 
have  had  with  sheep.     If  we  have  plenty  of  well  set  old  sod  and  rich 
and  productive  arable  lands,  we  may  keep  some  of  the  larger  long- 
pooled  breeds.     If  we  have  a  light,  rather  thin  soil,  and  little  or  no  per- 
manent sod,  we  ought  not  to  think  of  trying  to  keep  any  of  these  kinds. 
In  this  case  we  want  a  light  bodied,  active,  hardy  animal  and  a  good  for- 
age     Having,  upon  such  considerations,  selected  the  sort  of  sheep  we 
desire   the  best  plan  for  the  average  farmer  to  pursue  will  be  to  buy  a 
aood  lot  of  young,  thrifty,  common  native  ewes,  and  as  many  thorough- 
bred rams  of  the  pure  breed  we  think  most  desirable  for  our  purposes  as 
may  be  needed  to  serve  the  flock.     Sell  every  year  one-fourth  of  the  old 
ewe.  selecting  those  for  sale  that  have  not  done  well  as  breeders  and 
select  an  equal  number  of  the  best  ewe  lambs  to  be  put  in  their  places. 
The  same  rams  may  be  bred  to  one  generation  of  their  own  ewe  lambs 
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without  detriment,  and  with  great  advantage,  whatever  may  have  been 
written  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  In  this  manner,  in  a  very  few 
years  the  flock  will  be  just  as  good  as  thoroughbreds  for  every  useful 
purpose  of  the  farm.  It  is  much  cheaper  to  breed  good  sheep  thus  than 
to  buy  them  in  large  numbers.  With  the  original  outlay  a  few  thorough- 
bred ewes  may  be  got,  and  the  farmer  may  breed  his  own  rams,  and  may. 
at  bis  pleasure,  increase  his  thoroughbred  flock  to  what  extent  he  may 
desire,  or  find  profitable.  Do  not  put  ram  lambs  to  breeding  the  first 
season  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  It  is  not  good  for  the  lamb,  though 
lambs  of  his  get  will  be  perhaps  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  very  best. 
In  no  case  let  a  ram  lamb  run  promiscuously  with  the  ewes.  One  ser- 
vice of  the  ewe  is  as  effectual  as  a  greater  number,  and  the  young  ram 
should  not  be  allowed  to  waste  his  vitality  to  no  purpose,  as  he  will  do, 
eerving  a  single  ewe  as  often  perhaps  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  times. 
Turn  him  with  the  bunch  of  ewes  intended  for  him,  having  previously 
smeared  his  brisket  well  with  red  paint  thinly  mixed  with  oil ;  allow  him 
to  remain  not  above  an  hour  with  them.  If  seen  to  serve  a  ewe  take 
the  ewe  out  at  once  and  also  take  out  the  ram  and  put  him  by  himself 
for  five  or  six  hours.  If  not  seen  to  serve  the  ewe,  but  she  is  found 
marked  by  the  paint,  take  her  out.  After  each  of  the  ewes  in  the  bunch 
ted  for  him  has  been  so  served,  then  put  the  ram  with  them  and 
turn  them  together  in  a  place  to  themselves,  when,  if  one  of  them  comes 
in  heat  and  the  ram  is  seen  to  serve  her,  take  her  away  from  him  at 
once.  This  is  troublesome  of  course,  but  if  your  ram  is  valuable,  it  is 
worth  while  to  take  care  of  him.  It  is  better  not  to  use  a  ram  lamb  the 
first  season.  A  yearling  ram  may  serve  twenty-five  ewes.  A  ram  is  not 
fully  developed  until  three  years  old.  We  have  seen  many  rams  that 
had  scarcely  obtained  half  their  growth  at  one  year  old  ;  usually  they 
are  two-thirds  developed  at  one  year  old.  They  are  in  their  prime  at 
five  years  old,  and  then  they  decline.  They  ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  used 
older  than  seven  years,  though  we  have  seen  them  every  way  as  good  as 
ever  at  nine  years  old.  Much  depends  on  the  individual  sheep.  Ewes 
should  have  the  ram  when  yearling  is  past.  The  ram  should  be  put  with 
them  in  August  or  the  first  of  September,  when  they  will  commonly  be 
nearlv  eighteen  months  old.  We  are  satisfied  they  will  make  better 
mothers  than  if  left  without  the  ram  until  two  years  past,  although  some 
good  authorities  advocate  that  plan.  We  strongly  advise  breeding  year- 
ling ewes.  Ewe  lambs  ought  not  to  be  bred  the  first  season,  though  they 
will  commonly  take  the  ram  when  eight  months  old.  In  ordinary  farm 
practice  it  answers  perfectly  well  to  have  one  ram  to  about  thirty  ewes, 
and  let  them  run  with  the  flock  from  the  15th  of  August  uutil  the  rut 
is  over.  Get  the  lambs  weaned  in  the  latter  half  of  July,  or  earlier  if 
intended  for  the  butcher.  The  ewes  selected  for  the  butcher  should  have 
their  lambs,  if  they  have  lambs,  weaned  as  early  as  possible,  and  they 
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had  best  be  put  by  themselves,  and  should  not  be  with  the  ram  at  all. 
Now  as  long  as  the  breeding  sheep  can  get  a  bite  of  grass,  leave  them 
alone  at  pasture  in  the  field,  but  gather  them  every  night  in  a  dog-proof 
pen,  made  of  light,  movable  hurdles,  and  moved  from  place  to  place, 
but  kept  on  high  and  dry  land.  If  human  thieves  are  more  to  be  ap- 
prehended than  prowling  curs,  these  pens  should  be  so  placed  that  they 
can  be  commanded  by  the  fire  of  a  shot  guu  from  some  place  where  they 
may  be  approached  under  cover.  A  well  trained  Scotch  Collie  dog  will 
be  worth  more  than  a  man  in  looking  after  the  sheep.  In  winter,  sheep 
should  be  regularly  fed.  Oats,  corn  and  rye,  ground  together  in  about 
equal  quantities  by  weight,  aud  this  mixture  mixed  at  the  time  of  feed- 
ing with  equal  parts  by  weight  of  wheat  bran,  constitutes  a  very  fine 
ration  for  sheep.  Each  sheep  of  one  hundred  pounds  weight  should 
have  one  pound  of  this  feed  twice  daily,  besides  hay  and  fodder  kept  in 
racks  where  the  flock  can  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  Corn  fed  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  per  day  to  each  sheep  is  quite  free  from  objection,  as 
we  believe,  after  ample  experience  in  the  use  of  it  for  many  years.  There 
is  a  popular  prejudice  against  the  use  of  corn  to  feed  sheep.  We  have 
been  accustomed  to  see  it  fed  to  them  for  thirty  years  past,  and  never 
seen  or  heard  of  any  harm  from  it  at  all.  Theoretical  considerations 
often,  we  think,  lead  us  too  far  in  this  matter.  We  prefer  the  mixture 
above  described  as  a  feeding  stuff,  both  from  theoretical  considerations 
and  from  such  practical  results  as  have  fallen  under  our  personal  obser- 
vation. If  roots  are  fed,  calculate  about  nine  pounds  of  dry  substance 
for  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  fresh  root.  Find  out  about  how  much 
of  them  the  sheep  will  eat  up  clean  and  give  them  that  quantity  regu- 
larly. Regularity  in  time  and  quantity  is  of  the  first  consequence  in 
feeding  sheep.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this;  don't  forget  it;  don't 
neglect  it.  Don't  feed  the  sheep  down  on  the  ground  in  the  dirt  and 
filth.  Make  simple  troughs  of  boards  or  dug  out  of  trees  for  their  grain, 
and  make  racks  for  their  long  food,  hay,  fodder,  millet,  or  what  it  may 
be.  Chop  the  roots  for  them  and  put  them  in  the  troughs.  Do  you  say 
this  is  trouble  and  work?  Did  you  think  sheep  would  pay  any  body 
without  work  or  trouble?  Then  you  thought  wrong,  as  sure  as  you  are 
born.  Simple  shelter  ought  to  be  provided  for  sheep  in  winter,  north  of 
the  35th  parallel.  They  may  and  ought  to  be  cheap  structures,  or  they 
may  and  can  be  made  uselessly  expensive.  It  is  well  that  they  be  made 
as  durable  aud  as  ample  and  convenient  as  the  means  of  the  farmer  ad- 
mit of.  While  durable  structures  are  being  erected  as  rapidly  as  may 
be,  simple,  temporary  ones  may  be  made  of  such  materials  as  poles,  pine 
bush,  straw  and  corn  stalks.  Even  feed  racks,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  cross,  will  afford  four  angles  in  which  the  sheep  may  alwavs  find  some 
shelter  from  storms.  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  detailed  state- 
ments as  to  the  best  mode  of  making  such  sheds,  for  every  farmer  ought 
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to  know  how  to  adopt  the  best  plan  in  view  of  the  materials  he  must 
use,  and  of  the  general  plan  he  has  in  view.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
these  sheds  a  portion  of  the  enclosure  of  a  conveniently  situated  lot, 
which  will  save  fence  and  help  to  make  the  enclosure  safe  against  dogs 
and  thieves;  but  whenever  the  weather  is  not  severe  and  stormy,  these 
sheds  and  enclosures  should  only  be  used  to  confine  and  protect  the  sheep 
at  night.  Let  them  out  into  the  fields  in  the  morning  when  the  weather 
is  fine,  after  feeding,  and  take  them  up  and  feed  them  again  at  night-fall, 
giving  them  time  to  finish  eating  before  dark.  During  the  day,  the  lots 
may  be  left  open,  so  that  the  sheep  may  go  in  and  out  at  will.  Under 
the  sheds,  clean  litter  should  always  be  kept  for  bedding,  either  by  spread- 
ing fresh  material  over  the  surface  and  allowing  the  accumulations  to 
pack  in  a  dense  mass  below,  or  by  removing  the  old  material,  and  re- 
placing it  with  new,  as  often  as  it  becomes  foul.  When  the  ewes  begin 
to  lamb,  they  should  be  put  into  a  separate  lot,  provided  with  sheds,  as 
fast  as  it  is  seen  they  are  about  to  lamb,  and  as  soon  as  the  lambs  are 
strong  and  active  on  their  feet,  they  and  their  dams  may  be  turned  back 
with  the  flock;  or  what  is  better,  put  into  another  lot  and  field  attached, 
separate  from  those  occupied  by  that  part  of  the  flock  which  have  not 
lambed  ;  so,  when  all  have  had  their  lambs,  the  flock  will  all  be  together 
again.  All  sheep  owners  should  have  a  good  work  on  the  subject;  none 
are,  perhaps,  better  and  more  trustworthy  than  the  works  of  Randall. 


DAILY   GAIN   OF   DIFFERENT   BREEDS   OF   CATTLE,  AS 
SHOWN  BY  PRIZE  CATTLE  AT  SMITHFIELD. 
We  take  the  following  figures  from  Mr.  Lawes'  lecture.     The  average 
daily  gain,  from  birth  to  slaughter,  for  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  as 
shown  at  the  Smithfield  fat  cattle  show  for  1878,  was: 

Average  of  Devons  1.35  lbs.  per  day. 

Average  of  Herefords 160    "  '' 

Average  of  Shorthorns 1.85    "  " 

This  goes  to  show  that  the  Shorthorns  mature  more  rapidly  than 
other  breeds,  and  attain  to  heavier  weights  at  a  given  age.  Do  they  do 
this  at  greater  or  less  expense  of  food?  It  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
longer  a  beast  takes  to  make  a  given  weight,  the  more  respiratory  food 
will  be  used  up  in  keeping  up  the  vital  processes,  and  unless  there  is  a 
less  assimilative  power  in  the  Shorthorn,  so  that  too  much  of  its  food  is 
left  in  the  manure,  that  breed  must  be  the  most  profitable  to  feed. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  EXPORTS. 
It  seems  that  the  restrictions  upon  the  meat  trade  with  the  U/nited 
States,  by  the  English  Government,  have  not  proven  much  of  a  hin- 
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drance  to  the  business,  and  the  volume  of  the  trade  continues  to  expand 
rapidly.  The  order  to  slaughter  at  the  port  of  entry  has  not  availed  to 
so  embarrass  the  trade  as  to  relieve  the  British  farmer  from  competition. 
We  have  no  doubt  that,  if  the  slaughtering  was  done  on  this  side,  the 
business  would  rest  on  a  still  firmer  foundation,  and  we  believe  it  will 
come  to  that  at  last.  It  is  proposed  that  the  British  farmers  shall  emi- 
grate in  large  numbers;  that  will  not  mend  matters  over  there,  but  will 
render  the  situation  worse.  The  manufacturing  population  ought  to 
emigrate,  and  the  farmers  ought  to  be  protected.  We  had  rather  feed 
those  manufacturers  in  this  country.  It  is  too  far  to  send  dinner  to  the 
hauds  every  day  across  the  Atlantic.  Let  the  factory  people  and  the 
artisans  come  over  this  side,  and  it  will  be  more  convenient  all  around. 

PROFESSOR  L.  A.  CONRAD'S  SPEECH  AT  THE  WYTHE- 
YILLE  FAIR. 

Prof.  L.  A.  Conrad,  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, delivered  the  annual  address  at  Wytheville  Fair.  The  address 
was  one  of  marked  and  unusual  ability,  and  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  the  audience.  One  of  the  leading  topics  discussed  was  that  of  local 
discriminations  in  the  matter  of  the  transportation  of  live  stock — a  mat- 
ter of  peculiar  concern  to  a  Southwest  Virginia  audience.  Mr.  Conrad  is 
an  earnest  and  forcible  speaker,  and  he  pressed  the  matter  strongly  upon 
the  attention  of  the  public  men  of  the  section,  and  warmly  urged  the 
agricultural  voters  to  see  to  it  that  their  agents  and  servants  in  the  pub- 
lic service  attend  to  their  interests,  and  to  hold  them  accountable  for 
failure  to  do  so.  The  speaker  presented  many  important  and  striking 
statistical  statements  demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  vastly  more  is  done 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  for  every  other  business  than 
that  of  farming,  and  that  the  appropriations  made  for  the  benefit  of  ard 
the  dignity  given  to  agriculture  are,  to  the  last  degree,  insignificant, 
•whereas,  this  great  interest  is  more  important  than  all  others  combined. 
He  declared  that  somethiug  was  wrong  with  a  financial  system  which 
enabled  the  United  States  to  borrow  money  at  4  per  cent.,  when  the  peo" 
pie  had  to  pay  from  eight  to  twelve  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  discover  the 
cause  and  provide  a  remedy  for  this  bad  state  of  affairs.  He  thought 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  raised  to  equal  dignity  and 
consequence  as  those  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  be  supported  by  equal 
appropriations;  and  that  Government  should  extend  equal  benefits  and 
even-handed  justice  to  all  the  industries  of  all  the  people.  This  was,  as 
we  have  said,  a  striking  and  well  thought-out  address  ;  wre  hope  it  may 
be  published. 
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MANURING  IN  CHINA. 
A  Scottish  friend,  who  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  China,  was 
good  enough,  some  time  ago,  to  give  us  an  account  of  his  observations 
there,  in  an  agricultural  way.  Nothing  that  will  serve  as  manure  is  lost 
or  wasted.  Human  excreta  are  his  chief  resorts.  Eartheu  jars  of  very 
large  capacity  are  sunk  into  the  ground.  Into  these  all  the  manure 
materials  are  put,  when  water  is  added,  and  the  mass  stirred,  from  time 
to  time,  until  everything  is  dissolved  that  can  be  brought  to  that  condi- 
tion. It  is  then  taken  out  by  the  pailful  and  applied  to  the  root  of  the 
plant  with  a  little  dipper.  The  Chinaman  broadcasts  no  mauures,  as  he 
sows  nothing  broadcast;  he  always  appKes  it  in  a  liquid  shape,  and 
directly  to  the  plant ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  few  anywhere  in  the  world 
can  beat  him  as  an  agriculturist. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  QUESTION. 

Hanover  County,  Va.,  October  13th,  1879. 
Dr.  Eli.zey — Dear  Sir, — Though  not  personally  acquainted  with 
vou,  yet  1  feel  so  from  your  writings — agricultural  and  medical.  Col- 
man,  in  the  last  Rural  World,  furnishes  a  synopsis  of  your  speech  at  the 
meeting  at  Rochester.  In  this  speech  you  refer  to  the  discrimination 
against  Virginia,  which  also  exists  against  other  seaboard  States.  What 
has  been  published  by  myself  and  others  will  doubtless  amount  to  noth- 
ing. The  controllers  of  the  leading  Northern  railroads  and  canals  re- 
side in  the  seaboard  cities,  and  in  bringing  Western  produce  under  cost, 
they  build  up  these  respective  cities,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  com- 
merce of  these  places.  After  the  next  census  the  Western  people  will 
control  the  whole  country  and  unite  in  getting  their  produce  to  market 
at  the  lowest  rates.  I  see  very  clearly  that  it  is  a  national  question,  and 
that  railroad  kings  rule  the  country,  and  particularly  our  legislators. 
The  late  bill  against  discriminations  against  Pittsbnrg  amounted  to 
nothing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  legalizing  and  giving  State  Legislatures  full  taxing  power  over 
railways.  The  fact  still  continues  that  through  freights  are  under  cosi, 
and  that  way-travel  and  freights  have  to  foot  the  losses.  Colman 
asserts  in  his  paper,  that  last  summer  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  carried  flour 
from  St.  Louis  to  Baltimore  for  eight  cents  per  barrel,  and  a  carload  of 
horses  (16)  for  $16,  and  that  over  the  same  road,  from  Baltimore  to  St. 
Louis,  the  first  load  of  peaches  was  charged  $250,  preventing  srny  profit 
whatever  to  the  grower.  It  is  very  clear  that  Virginia  farmers  must  be 
broken  down  to  benefit  the  Western  producer.-.  How  to  prevent  this 
great  wrong  can  only  be  known  in  the  future;  but  so  far  the  American 
Alliance  has  not  accomplished  any  more  than  the  Grangers.  The  whole 
question  of  prosperity  in  Virginia  depends  on  the  possibility  in  the  far 
future  of  lessening  the  steady  drain  of  millions  of  dollars  by  Northern 
goods,  Western  provisions,  tobacco  tax,  railroad  discrimination,  etc. ; 
but  the  means  are  not  so  apparent.  Should  you  know  of  any  plan,  you 
will  please  furnish  it  in  your  next  article  in  the  Southern  Planter  and 
Farmer.  Respectfully,  C.  R.  Cullen. 
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Note  by  the  Editor. — Though  not  written  for  publication,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  publishing  the  above  letter.  The  plan  we  propose  is  agi- 
tation of  these  great  questions.  They  are  but  little  understood  by  the  best 
informed.  First  of  all,  let  us  get  down  to  bottom  facts.  Let  the  light 
shine  in  on  the  dark  places!  Railroad  kings,  and  all  other  sort  of  kings 
in  this  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  amenable  to  a  sound  pub- 
lic opiuion,  which  can  compel  the  most  potent  to  do  right  by  simply 
demonstrating  that  they  are  doing  wrong. 

If  they  are  doing  wrong  in  the  dark,  drag  them  to  the  light.  It  will 
not  do  to  take  the  position  that  modern  society  can  not  invent  the  ma- 
chinery to  protect  itself  from  the  despotism  of  chartered  monopolies. 

The  idea  that  privileges  granted  by  Legislatures  are  not  always  sub- 
ject to  Legislative  control  cannot  be  maintained.  The  idea  that  these 
charters  are  contracts  between  States  and  corporations  is  not  sound. 
They  are  privileges  granted  with  conditions  attached,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  public  benefits,  and  when  these  conditions  are  violated  by  the 
corporation,  and  instead  of  public  benefits,  they  become  burdensome  to 
the  people,  and  even  depopulate  the  very  States  from  which  they  obtain 
their  charter,  the  State  must  intervene.  And  the  State  must  find  the 
way  to  intervene  authoritatively.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
result  will  be  reached.  The  State  of  Maryland  never  chartered  the  B. 
<fe  O.  R.  R.  to  bring  flour  into  Baltimore  from  St.  Louis  for  eight  cents 
per  barrel,  and  the  State  is  bound  not  to  permit  it  to  do  so,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  business  and  the  ruin  of  the  fortunes  of  its  own  citi- 
zens. If  the  State  fails  or  refuses  to  act,  then  the  people  have  the  natu- 
ral right  of  self-protection,  and  a  government  incapable  of  arresting 
from  the  hands  of  irresponsible  speculators  the  power  to  crush  the  peo- 
ple and  depopulate  and  desolate  the  State,  must  be  altered  or  abolished. 
Let  the  people  be  sure  that  they  are  claiming  only  what  is  just  and  right, 
and  their  demands  cannot  be  resisted  when  calmly  and  intelligently 
pressed.  There  is  no  occasion  for  signs  and  pass-words  and  ceremonials. 
The  farmers  have  the  power  to  take  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
professional  politicians  and  railroad  attorneys  when  they  choose  to  take 
it  out  of  their  hands.  If  they  do  not  choose,  their  complaints  are  ab- 
surd.    Hercules  helps  them  that  help  themselves. 

A  promiuent  Western  statistician  recently  boasted  that  the  West  de- 
pended upon  the  East  for  nothing  but  trunk  lines  and  terminal  facilities. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  political  Mason  &  Dixon  line  may  not  revolve 
upon  its  centre  until  it  divides  the  East  from  the  West.  If  the  West 
makes  such  a  situation  that  its  provision  trains  have  to  be  conveyed 
over  those  trunk  lines  by  armed  soldiers,  and  that  terminal  facilities 
have  to  be  commanded_;by  artillery,  that  will  be  a  bad  state  of  affairs. 
Boston  has  seen  British  tea  cast  overboard.  It  is  to  be  hoped  she  will 
never  be  witness  of  Chicago  beef  thrown  into  the  sea.     There  are  dread- 
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ful  possibilities  involved  in  these  questions.  The  settlement  of  them  de- 
mands temperance,  moderation  and  mutual  forbearance ;  and  it  will  be 
well  that  mutual  concessions  be  made  without  the  invocation  of  public 
authority  or  military  force.  Local  tariffs  ought  to  be  just,  independent 
of  all  questions  of  through-business. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

RIVERSIDE  FARM  PAPERS,  No.  9. 

BY  CAPT.  F.   GUY,   OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

Feeding  and  Stabling  Cattle  for  Beef. — It  has  been  proven 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  cattle  to  fatten  kindly  must  be  well  protected 
against  the  cold.  Good,  warm  lots  and  stables  save  feed.  Cattle 
allowed  to  run  in  the  cold  and  rain  will  eat  more  and  thrive  less. 
Then,  again,  I  have  found  by  experiment,  that  they  do  better  in 
loose  stalls  than  tied  up,  or  in  stanchions.  Stalls,  made  from  three  to 
three-and-a-half  feet  wide  and  nine  feet  long,  will  economize  room  as 
much  or  more  than  ties,  and  be  better  liked  by  the  animals,  and 
easier  to  manage  by  the  feeder.  Bars  behind  or  light  gates  will 
keep  them  in,  and  as  they  can't  turn  around,  they  do  not  litter  in 
their  mangers,  and  another  very  important  matter  is,  do  not,  by  any 
means,  allow  any  one  to  beat  or  roughly  handle  your  cattle.  Any 
undue  excitement  of  the  nervous  system  tends  to  prevent  their  thriv- 
ing, and  that  is  why  loose  in  stalls  are  better  than  ties.  It  is  also 
very  well  to  allow  them  to  run  in  a  lot  every  fair  day  as  soon  as  they 
have  finished  their  morning  meals.  This  lot  should  be  well  protected 
against  winds  and  rains  and  have  racks,  under  shelter,  filled  with 
good  clean  straw,  chaff  or  coarse  hay.  for  them  to  pick  over  during 
the  day.  or  even  corn-stalks,  all  help  to  make  up  a  variety  and  keep 
the  animals  busy  and  contented,  and  there  should  be  a  trough  of 
good  fresh  water  convenient  for  them  to  drink  at  will.  No  ice  should 
be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  it;  and  if  this  lot  is  kept  well  littered, 
as  it  should  be,  it  will  pay  the  owner  well  by  next  spring.  For  your 
feed,  night  and  morning,  two  bushels  of  good  cut  hay  and  one  peck 
of  meal,  or  one  peck  of  short  corn,  each  day  per  head,  and  if  you 
lack  for  hay  and  have  good  corn-fodder  or  shucks  (all  should  be  cut 
fine),  they  will  do.  A  little  salt  should  be  mixed  in  each  feed.  Corn 
and  oats  ground  together  make  a  good  feed,  so  also,  wheat-bran  and 
ship-stuff,  equal  parts  of  each,  and  one  peck  per  day,  make  a  very 
good  feed  ;  and  if  you  are  fixed  for  it,  it  is  better  to  steam  the  cut 
feed  and  have  all  wet  and  mixed  together,  as  it  saves  one-third  in  bulk. 
I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  like  the  steaming  best. 

I  believe  it  is  a  general  custom  in  fattening  cattle  to  feed  them  in 
open  shelters,  with  broken  or  short  corn  scattered  around  and  hay 
long  and  in  racks,  consequently  the  stronger  ones  get  the  most.  I 
prefer  cutting  up  long  feed  if  good,  and  believe  it  saves  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  cutting,  but  nothing  but  straw  and  common  hay 
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should  be  fed  long.  The  stalls  should  be  attended  to  daily,  and  no 
animal  be  allowed  to  lie  down  at  night  in  wet  and  filth  ;  and  this 
part  pays  well  in  the  large  quantity  of  good  manure  for  the  farm. 
It  is  better  than  selling  straw  and  everything  off  the  farm  and  buy- 
ing commercial  fertilizers.  I  forgot  to  mention,  in  feeding,  that 
turnips  or  beets  make  excellent  food  for  fattening  cattle;  cut  the 
roots  up  fine  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  day  for  each  animal,  and 
mix  one  peck  of  meal  with  them  ;  give  one-half  at  each  meal. 


MEETING  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  Society  was  held  during 
two  nights  of  the  State  Fair.      Major  A.  IT.  Drewry  presided. 

General  Le  Due,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
being  present,  was  invited  to  a  seat  near  the  Chair.  There  were 
about  sixty  members  present. 

The  question  for  discussion  was  '"Can  poor  lands  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia be  improved  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  and  how  ?" 

Major  Drewry  stated,  as  his  judgment,  that  farming  is  as  profita- 
ble now  as  before  the  war.  Labor  is  as  cheap,  and,  owing  to  the  in- 
troduction of  labor-saving  machinery,  is  not  so  much  required  as 
formerly,  Mr.  Watt  gave  an  incident  showing  how  a  poor  man,  by 
his  own  labor  and  determination,  had  made  himself  well  to  do;  be- 
ginning on  rented  land,  and  gradually  accumulating  until  he  was 
able  to  buy  land — poor  land  at  that.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
speakers  was  that  a  good  living  could  be  made  in  Eastern  Virginia 
by  those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work  and  have  reasonable  expe- 
rience in  agriculture,  and  are  willing  to  practice  economy. 

Professor  Page,  of  the  University,  thought  what  our  people  most 
wanted  was  encouragement.  They  had  seen  hard  times  and  been 
greatly  depressed.     Encouragement  is  what  they  need. 

Maj.  W.  T.  Sutherlin  said,  that  a  very  excellent  way  of  improving 
poor  lands  was  to  use  fertilizers,  but  a  more  effectual  way  is  to  plow 
the  land  and  plant  pea-vines  upon  it,  and  turn  them  under  ground.  If 
there  is  no  improvement  in  the  land  at  the  first  crop,  try  it  again. 
The  second  crop  will  nearly  always  prove  successful.  He  had  tried 
this  upon  some  of  his  lands  and  found  it  to  work  well.  He  also  said 
that  clover  similarly  used  would  answer  quite  as  well. 

Col.  J.  Ravenscroft  Jones,  of  Brunswick,  in  giving  his  views  upon 
the  question,  advocated  the  cultivation  of  grass,  and  spoke  not  from 
experience,  but  from  observation  in  his  county.  He  said  that  any 
land  that  will  produce  tobacco  will  produce  grass,  and  a  fine  soil  can 
be  made  upon  poor  land  by  cultivating  grass. 

General  Le  Due  being  called  upon,  said  that  when  passing  through 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  New  Jersey,  the  farmers  there  were 
busy  using  lime  upon  their  farms  to  make  them  fertile.  He  stated 
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that  the  land  which  produces  good  and  thoughtful  men,  is  the  land 
of  all  others.  In  regard  to  wheat,  he  said,  follow  its  history  back 
and  you  will  find  that  it  will  not  grow  with  profit  upon  poor  land,  or 
upon  sandy  flats,  but  if  any  leguminous  plants  are  put  upon  those 
lands,  it  will  make  wheat  grow.  The  pea-plant  is  better  than  clover 
for  this  purpose,  and  to  make  the  pea  grow  on  sandy  lands,  place 
lime  or  wood-ashes  upon  the  ground.  Five  hundred  pounds  of  this 
to  an  acre  will  stimulate  an  enormous  quantity  of  land  which  is  well 
drained.  Pea-vine  is  not  the  only  good  plant.  There  is  a  weed 
called  the  beggar-lice,  which  grows  in  our  fields,  and  is  a  most  valu- 
able article  for  this  purpose.  The  question  among  the  poor  cultiva- 
tors of  land  is,  What  must  they  do  to  make  money?  It  is  something 
I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to.  You  should  create  new  in- 
dustries in  your  country  and  make  upon  your  farms  all  that  which 
is  made  by  the  Western  people  upon  theirs,  such  as  sugar,  sorghum, 
&c,  which  has  grown  to  be  such  a  great  and  profitable  staple  with 
them.  He  was  listened  to  throughout  with  attention.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Professor  Puryear,  of  Richmond,  who  made  an  interesting 
address  upon  the  same  subject. 

The  President  called  on  Col.  Beverley  for  his  views. 
Col.  Beverly  said:  Having  just  come  into  the  hall,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  having  heard  the  preceding  remarks  of  gentlemen,  and  not 
being  sure  that  I  even  know  what  the  question  at  issue  is,  I  can  but 
feel  embarrassed  in  taking  part  in  this  discussion;  but,  Sir,  if  I  am 
correct  in  believing  the  question  to  be  '  Can  poor  land  in  Eastern 
Virginia  be  improved  in  the  hands  of  the  present  owners,  and  how,' 
I  must  take  the  affirmative  and  say,  with  confidence,  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  by  hard  work  and  economv,  for  those  two  habits  strictly 
observed  will  command  capital.  How  ean  the  lands  be  improved? 
By  the  use  of  peas  or  clover  on  small  areas  at  first,  and  by  the 
economy  of  and  intelligent  use  of  all  home-made  manures,  ashes,  &c, 
to  produce  a  good  crop  of  peas,  which  once  obtained,  properly 
handled,  lays  the  foundation  for  further  improvement  of  that  area, 
and  produces  capital  to  extend  it.  I  cannot,  from  my  experience, 
recommend  the  general  use  of  commercial  fertilizers,  except  on  to- 
bacco. There  it  will  pay,  but  on  wheat,  the  force  of  it  is  expended 
before  the  maturity  of  the  crop,  and  the  Western  competition  on 
their  virgin  lands,  makes  the  price  of  our  wheat  too  low  to  enable 
U3  to  go  to  the  cost  of  any  fertilizers,  except  our  home-made  ma- 
nures, green  crops  to  turn  under,  and  plaster,  which,  for  its  cost,  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  fertilizers.  On  all  outlying  land  not  in  cul- 
tivation or  in  improved  grass,  have  a  small  flock  of  sheep  ;  fifty 
head  will  do  well  on  two  hundred  acres  of  broomseHge,  and  yield, 
annually,  two  hundred  dollars.  Sir,  the  poorest  lands  in  Eastern 
Virginia  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of,  are  not  as  poor  as  they  were 
before  the  war.  Rest  and  liming  fallow  has  unquestionably  im- 
proved its  ability  to  produce,  and  it  will  produce  as  much  of  any 
crop  properly  cultivated,  as  it  did  before  the  war,  and  the  price3  of 
our  products  are  about  as  good  as  then,  taking  an  average  of  years. 
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The  only  difference  I  can  see  is  that  it  does  not  produce  a  crop  of 
negroes  for  sale  As  to  labor,  it  is  cheaper  than  before  the  war; 
then  we  paid  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  an  able 
man,  fed,  clothed  him  and  paid  his  doctor's  bill;  now  we  pay  one 
hundred  dollars  and  feed  him  :  a  difference  of  full  fifty  dollars  a 
year.  Then  why  can't  we  live  on  these  poor  lands  and  improve 
them  ?  It  is  because  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  we  can't  and 
don't  try.  I  know  of  many  men  in  Piedmont  Virginia  who  came 
out  of  the  war  with  nothing  but  their  own  strong  arms  and  a  family 
of  children,  and  possibly  one  or  two  old  broken-down  cavalry  horses, 
who  went  to  renting  land  and  giving  from  one-third  to  half  the  crop 
to  the  owner,  who  now  own  three  to  four  to  five  hundred  acres  of 
good  land,  and  now  have  their  one-horse  carriages ;  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  children  were  idle  ;  they  all 
worked  and  lived  in  comfort  and  abundance,  but  not  in  affluence  and 
idleness.  Yes.  I  know  some  of  them,  though  not  so  many,  in  Tide- 
water Virginia,  because  there  our  people  were  more  accustomed  to 
have  negroes  to  work  for  them  and  not  work  themselves.  I  know 
in  Tidewater  Virginia,  on  poor  land,  where  these  results  have  been 
produced.  I  know,  too,  of  farms  in  Tidewater  Virginia  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  war.  did  not  produce  over  four  bushels  of  wheat  and  three 
barrels  of  corn  that  are  now  producing  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre  and  eight  barrels  of  corn.  I  do  not  say  these  results  have  been  or 
can  be  produced  by  persons  living  in  idleness,  luxury,  driving  about  in 
buggies,  ic  ,  and  neglecting  their  business,  and  hiring  servants  to 
wait  on  them,  but  they  can  be  produced  by  each  and  every  member 
of  the  family  doing  their  part  in  honest  industry  and  economy,  and 
it  can't  be  done  in  any  other  way,  by  poor  people,  anywhere  that  I 
know  of  under  the  sun.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  parry  who  under- 
takes to  do  it,  must  first  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
work,  but  that  it  is  honorable  for  himself,  his  sons  and  his  daughters 
all  to  work.  One  gentleman  has  asked,  where  is  the  capital  to  come 
from  ?  I  ask,  where  does  the  capital  come  from  to  the  Western 
pioneer,  except  from  his  own  strong  arms,  and  my  observation  is  that 
most  of  the  wealth  in  Virginia  now  came  in  the  same  way.  and  not 
by  inheritance.  Land,  poor  though  it  may  be,  is  capital  when  hon- 
est, hard  labor  is  applied  to  it.  It  can't  be  expected  that  any  one 
will  lend  to  the  man  that  is  idle  and  extravagant,  but  my  friend.  Col. 
Branch,  will  lend  his  money  to  the  man  that,  by  his  hard  work  and 
economy,  deserves  credit.  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
very  little  land  in  Eastern  Virginia  that  cannot  be  improved,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  furnish  a  comfortable  support  to  the  industrious, 
frugal  farmer.  If  he  has  not  the  physical  ability  to  work,  or  is  not 
willing  to  do  it,  let  him  try  something  else;  he  can't  live  at  farming; 
that  requires  work,  work. 

Col.  John  Washington  could  not  endorse  what  had  been  said  as  to 
this  persistent  use  of  muscle.  One  speaker  thinks  the  young  men  were 
idlers  about  the  depots  :  another  that  they  were  loafers  at  the  street- 
corners.    One  recommended  plowing  with  four  mules  to  a  plow ;  another 
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to  manure  five  hundred  acres  for  cotton  with  five  hundred  pounds 
compost  per  acre.  Another  advised  the  use  of  peas  and  lime,  with 
which  he  had  succeeded  well  on  his  farms  that  he  seldom  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see,  because  he  had  so  many.  I  reply  to  all  of  th~e . 
bv  saying.  A  'poor  man  '  would  learn  but  little  from  those  who  had 
spoken  ;  that  to  advise  a  poor  man  to  plow  with  four  males  when  he 
had  but  two.  was  to  tell  him  to  get  rich,  without  telling  him  how 
to  do  it;  that  the  question  so  far  was  answered  thus:  By  hard 
labor  or  muscle.  For  one.  he  adopted  no  such  theory.  To  do 
so  was  to  place  an  educated  and  refined  young  man  by  the  side 
of  the  uneducated  colored  man.  and.  at  the  end  of  a  year's  labor, 
to  find  the  former  had  made  forty  barrels  of  corn  and  the  latter 
fifty  barrels,  and  this  difference  at  the  expense  of  both  education 
and  refinement — for  class-labor  and  refinement  antagonized ;  that 
if  this  was  the  destiny  which  fathers  had  marked  out  for  their 
sons,  he  thought  they  should  be  very  slow  to  east  ridicule  or 
censure  upon  them  because  tbey  became  idlers  or  even  loafers. 
For  one.  he  believed  there  was  a  higher  and  nobler  destiny  for  our 
young  farmers  than  to  be  brought  to  the  low  plane  of  the  quan- 
tum of  muscle:  that  there  was  a  point  in  agriculture  at  which 
labor  could  meet  education  and  refinement,  and  all  these  harmoni- 
ously work  without  discord  or  much  injury  to  either.  To  disc 
this  point,  and  well  define  it.  was  the  duty  of  this  Society  of  fathers 
and  of  farmers.  If  they  failed  to  do  so,  none  could  cast  the  first 
stone  at  our  young  men.  nor  complain  that  they  left  their  poor  lands 
for  employment  in  the  cities,  or  Virginia  for  the  far  West — in  which 
latter  they  could  bury  education  and  refinement  under  muscle  and 
mere  money-making  by  muscle.  I  would  not  presume  to  adi 
but  would  suggest,  more  crops  than  those  usually  raised.  Grass 
and  clover  were  necessities  ;  sheep  and  cattle  to  consume  the  grass, 
and  corn  equally  so.  Irish  potatoes  were  fast  becoming  universal 
as  food,  and  already  one  of  the  great  staples;  and  Virginia  could 
and  should  raise  them  for  the  whole  south  east  of  the  M.s~:~sippi. 
To  sell  corn  and  transport  it  by  railroads  fifty  miles  in  Virginia, 
was  to  pay  to  the  railroad  the  whole  profit  and  leave  the  farmer 
nothing  for  the  labor  or  rental  of  his  property.  Hence,  feed  the 
corn  to  beef-cattle,  and  drive  them.  That  this  discrimination  in 
railroad  charges,  in  favor  of  the  Western  States  and  against  the 
Virginia   farmers,   was  a  positive  wrong,  and  I  think  ".    and 

the  Society  should  inaugurate  a  correction:  we  needed  markets — ■ 
markets  for  everything,  that  nothing  might  spoil  in  our  gardens, 
orchards  or  fields.  We  are  deeply  and  directly  interested  in  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  Richmond,  and  bid  her  in  her  onward 
march  God-speed. 

Brief  speeches  were  made  by  Major  Noland.  Mr.  Thigpen.  of 
North  Carolina;  Mr.  George  Watt.  Sr..  and  Dr.  Dennis,  of  Amelia, 
and  Dr.  Purvear. 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

INTERESTING  LETTER  FROM  COL.  FICKLIN. 

Your  inquiry  as  to  the  preparation  of  tobacco  plant  beds,  is  to 
hand.  My  experience  in  the  matter  being  limited,  I  asked  the  favor 
for  you  and  your  readers  of  one  of  Nelson  county's  best  tobacco 
growers,  who  lives  also  near  some  of  Albemarle's  best  lands  for  ship- 
ping tobacco.  I  send  Mr.  Hamner's  mode  of  raising  plants.  The 
after-treatment  of  the  crop  and  its  cultivation,  it  will  be  time  to  dis- 
cuss next  spring.  The  low  prices  of  medium  grades  of  tobacco, 
with  our  unreliable  labor,  make  it  unwise  in  us  to  give  our  whole 
effort  to  it  as  a  money  crop  ;  but  its  cultivation,  in  connection  with 
other  crops,  so  as  to  give  close  employment  to  laborers  during  the 
whole  year,  makes  it  a  desirable  and  possibly  a  paying  crop.  Our 
crops  should  be  diversified,  so  as  to  give  constant  work  every  week 
and  day  in  the  year.  This  constant  labor  the  year  round,  is  better 
for  the  farmer  and  his  laborers.  No  idlers  should  be  allowed  shelter 
on  a  farm  that  can  do  work.  Be  strict,  just  and  kind  with  your  la- 
bor, and  it  will  prove  the  permanent  good  of  farmer  and  his  labor. 
There  are  too  many  idle  consumers  and  loafers  of  all  classes — young 
men  of  the  cigar  and  cigarette  fraternity.  Such  should  be  advised 
•'to  go  West,"  and  when  thrown  on  their  own  efforts  and  out  of 
sight  of  the  smoke  of  their  homes  and  idle  dead  beats  and  associ- 
ates, the  struggle  with  an  empty  stomach  and  thread-bare  clothes, 
will  put  them  at  some  useful  employment  to  earn  a  living  and  harden 
their  heretofore  idle  hands  and  muscles.  Why  can't  our  young  men, 
as  well  as  older  ones,  appreciate  our  position  and  at  once  fall  into 
habits  of  industry  and  economy,  when  they  will  prosper?  Mixed 
husbandry  and  intelligent  industry  is  our  main  hope.  The  employ- 
ment of  negro  labor  can  be  so  utilized  as  to  better  our  condition  as 
well  as  theirs.  To  live  down  the  miserable  demagogues  who,  in  their 
fanaticism,  pretend  they  are  our  State's  support,  when  in  truth  they 
are  the  inferiors  of  the  race  they  try  to  manipulate  for  their  own 
ends,  is  our  patriotic  and  religious  duty. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  S.  W.  Ficklin. 

PREPARATION  FOR  TOBACCO  PLANTS. 

I  burn  well  in  December  or  January  (prefer  December);  coalter 
or  hoe  up  the  land.  Though  early,  let  it  remain  until  about  the  middle 
of  February,  then  dress  the  bed  nicely ;  put  on  fifty  pounds  of  good 
fertilizer  and  one  tablespoonful  of  seed  to  the  one  hundred  square 
yards;  tramp  well  and  dress  the  bed  with  hog-hair  (when  I  can  get 
it),  then  cover  knee-deep  with  good  straight  brush,  and  let  it  stand 
until  the  plants  get  as  large  as  a  dollar,  then  put  on  a  covering  of 
hen-house  or  fine  stable  manure. 

Nelson  Co.,  Va.  W.  A.  Hamner. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  KESWICK  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

Pursuant  to  a  previous  order  of  adjournment,  the  Club  met  Octo- 
ber 25th,  at  Ridgeway,  with  sixteen  members  and  five  invited  guests 
present.  Mr.  G.  W.  Macon  presiding,  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  examine  and  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  farm, 
which  is  as  follows: 

"That  -we,  the  undersigned  committee  to  examine  Ridgeway  and 
Edrremont,  the  two  farms  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  M  Ma- 
gruder,  submit  the  following:  The  wheat  crop,  seeded  with  bone 
and  Peruvian  guano,  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds 
per  acre,  was  very  well  put  in,  extra  care  being  taken  in  preparing 
some  very  grassy  corn  land.  The  corn  crop  on  low  grounds  is  very 
good;  on  high-land,  only  ordinary.  The  hay  is  well  secured  in  good 
hay-houses,  one  with  shed  and  feed  racks  attached  for  colts  and 
calves,  which  is  a  very  good  arrangement.  The  tobacco,  a  small 
crop,  has  evidently  had  careful  treatment.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  a  flock  of  sixty  grade  Cotswold  ewes,  which  are  in  first-rate 
condition,  attesting  the  practicability  of  breeding  up  really  good  sheep 
by  good  treatment,  and  a  few  judicious  crosses  from  Western  ewes. 
The  calves  are  very  fine  and  in  good  number;  a  lot  of  twenty-one 
young  cattle  are  very  good,  well  kept  and  cared  for.  These  he  pro- 
poses to  feed  well  through  the  winter  and  grain  and  graze  in  early 
spring  for  the  May  or  June  market.  The  colts  look  well ;  the  work- 
oxen  are  a  splendid  team,  and  the  hogs,  both  for  stock  and  killing, 
very  good,  though  fewer  in  number  and  smaller  in  size  than  they 
should  be.  The  buildings,  fences,  &c,  are  ample  and  in  good  order. 
The  wet  and  swampy  places  are  being  rapidly  reclaimed  by  good 
draining,  and  the  fields  show  a  very  respectable  and  commendable 
Covering  of  grass,  and  the  whole  farm  is  in  a  highly  improving  con- 
dition "  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  Minor,  Jr.,  W.  C.  Shackleford,  P.  W.  Nelson, 

Committee. 

After  reading  and  commenting  on  the  above  report,  the  subject 
for  discussion  {"Grape  Culture")  being  in  order,  Mr.  W.  W.  Minor, 
Sr.,  (President  Monticello  Wine  Company)  said,  If  properly  fol- 
lowed, it  is  the  most  promising  pursuit  now  before  us,  and,  as  an  evi- 
dence of  his  faith,  is  yearly  extending  his  vineyards  ;  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  young  grape-grower,  would  give  a  few  conclusions  de- 
rived from  his  observation  and  experience.  The  first  essential  is 
well-drained  land,  and  as  an  aid  in  that  direction,  he  opens  the  rows 
for  planting  vines  with  a  sub-soil  plow  or  long  foot-coulter.  A  warm, 
dry  exposure  is  best,  but  he  has  vines  on  all.  They  must  be  well- 
worked  and  kept  free  from  weeds,  which,  owing  to  the  grapes  being 
planted  eight  by  nine  feet  apart,  is  less  than  the  culture  of  corn  ; 
they  should  be  staked  the  first  year,  and  it  is  best  not  to  plant  them 
with  any  other  crop.    He  had  tried  planting  them  in  a  wheat  field,  and 
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was  thrown  back  just  one  year  in  getting  a  crop  of  grapes.  The 
trellising  is  the  most  costly  part;  should  have  a  firmly  set  post  to 
every  three  vines  and  one  wire  the  second  year,  two  the  third  and 
three  the  fourth.  Wire  is  much  better  than  the  wooden  trellis,  a<. 
apart  from  durability,  the  vines  can  be  rapidly  tied  to  the  wire  with 
wet  corn  shucks — the  best  thing  yet  discovered  for  securing  them  in 
position.  Advises  the  planting  of  Norton  Seedling,  as  they  make  an 
excellent  wine,  and  can't  be  grown  in  California  ;  therefore  we  are 
without  competition  in  the  production  of  Norton  wine.  The  chief 
objection  to  planting  them — their  extreme  liability  to  die  during  the 
first  hot,  dry  weather  after  being  planted — he  thinks,  can  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  mulching  the  first  year.  It  and  the  Ives  require 
four  years  to  produce  a  crop,  while  the  Concord  will  give  one  the 
third  year.  These,  his  favorite  varieties,  he  thinks  best  for  general 
culture,  and  can  safely  be  depended  on  for  a  gross  return  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre;  the  outlay  in  labor  being  little  more,  if 
any,  than  for  the  same  area  of  corn.  The  Delaware  and  Catawba  do 
well  in  some  localities,  yet  they  are  not  reliable   for  general  culture. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Magruder  wished  to  know  if  we  could  depend  upon  the 
Monticello  Wine  Company  as  a  market  for  our  grapes,  as  our  future 
in  grape-growing  is  dependent  upon  the  success  of  wine-making.  To 
which  Mr.  Minor  responded,  that  he  can  foresee  no  probable  diffi- 
culty in  that  direction,  as  it  is  well  demonstrated  that  we  can  all 
make  grapes  of  most  excellent  quality,  and  that  the  Wine  Company 
had  started  seven  years  ago  with  a  grossly  inadequate  capital  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  which  embraced  three  thousand  gallons  of 
grape  juice,  subscribed  as  a  part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  little 
knowledge  of  wine-making  in  this  country,  and  had  worked  its  way 
up  to  its  present  dimensions  and  standing  in  competition  with  the 
wines  of  California  and  the  world — taking  the  first  premiums  at  all 
of  the  Virginia  exhibitions  at  which  it  was  exhibited  and  the  silver 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  have  thus  far  been  able  to  sell  their 
wines  as  fast  as  matured;  the  bulk  of  the  sales  being  effected  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  capacity  of  the  cellar  will 
be  increased  from  year  to  year  as  the  production  of  grapes  require 
it,  else  other  wine  companies  will  be  established.  So  I  think  the 
Piedmont  section  of  Virginia  may  safely  extend  its  vineyards  Hav- 
ing started  our  cellar  with  three  thousand  gallons  of  juice  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty  gallon  casks,  we  have  now  increased  to  twenty- 
nine  thousand  gallons  of  juice  in  six  hundred  and  eleven  hundred 
gallon  elliptical  casks,  by  which  our  storage  capacity  is  very  greatly 
increased. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Nelson  said  he  had  set  out  a  small  vineyard  and  had 
little  experience,  but  would  warn  all  new  beginners  against  Norton's, 
as  most  of  his  had  died. 

B.  H.  Magruder  said  that  care  should  be  taken  not  to  leave  too 
many  canes  the  first  bearing  year,  and  his  had  been  much  injured  by 
overbearing  them,  and  that  pruning  should  not  be  postponed  later 
than  February. 
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L.  S.  Macon  said  that  he  had  a  most  thrifty-looking,  well-cared 
for  lot  of  vines  in  his  garden  which  produced  scarcely  any  grapes. 

According  to  requests,  Mr.  W.  W.  Minor,  Jr.,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

Report  of  Proceeds  of  Rich  Mountain  Vineyard  for  the  year  1879. 
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Remarks. — The  money  value  here  set  down  as  net,  is  still  charge- 
able with  the  cost  of  ordinary  cultivation,  which  I  cannot  give  an 
accurate  statement  of,  as  the  labor  was  all  done  by  the  same  hands 
who  worked  the  regular  farm  crops,  and  no  separate  account  was 
kept.  The  vineyard  suffered  a  heavy  loss  by  a  severe  hail  storm 
July  17th,  which  reduced  the  yield  fully  one-sixth,  and  probably 
more.  Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  W.  Minor,  Jr. 

He  also  said  that  he  thought  the  cost  of  trellissing  was  over-esti- 
mated, as  including  wire,  labor  and  all,  it  was  less  than  eighteen  dol- 
lars per  acre;  that  his  Xortons  were  not  rich  in  sugar  this  year, 
from  some  unknown  reason,  and  that  he  thus  got  only  four  cents  per 
pound,  instead  of  five,  for  them.  Ives  come  in  earliest,  and  are  the 
best  shipping  grape,  and  is  a  cheap  variety  to  set  out,  as  they  only 
cost  one  cent  per  vine;  thinks  the  Delaware  are  very  dependent 
upon  exposure  and  drainage. 

After  the  ordinary  routine  business,  the  Club  adjourned. 

H.  E.  Magruder,  Secretary. 


With  an  area  about  half  as  large  as  Texas  and  possessing  the 
highest  priced  lands  in  the  world,  Great  Britain  has  about  35,000,000 
sheep,  or  about  as  many  as  the  United  States,  and  produces  more 
wool.  While  the  sheep  do  not  pay  for  themselves  in  wool  and  mut- 
ton, they  are  absolutely  essential  in  maintaining  the  fertility  of  the 
soil. 
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THE  NECESSITY  OF  ENCOURAGING  MANUFACTORIES. 

BY  "FAUQUIER." 

I  find  an  article  from  the  pen  of  Col.  Beverley,  in  your  Novem- 
ber number,  on  the  "Financial  and  Agricultural  Prospects  of  Vir- 
ginia," with  which  I,  in  tbe  main,  agree;  but  how  we  are  to  make 
those  manufacturing  establishments  spring  up  even  tpaneUf  in  our 
State,  under  existing  circumstances.  I  cannot  see.  The  people  of 
the  Northern  States  multiply  their  different  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  their  numerous  county  towns,  and  wayside  villages. 
thereby  creating  centres  of  consumption  for  the  surplus  productions  of 
their  soil,  and  concentrate  a  tax-paying  population,  that  lightens  the 
burdens  of  the  agriculturist,  as  well  as  finding  him  a  home  market 
for  his  productions.  In  this  way.  some  active,  energetic  young  man 
or  men,  well  taught  in  some  of  the  numerous  public  schools,  and 
some  manufacturing  branch,  but  lacking  enough  means,  proposes 
building  an  establishment  in  some  of  those  towns  or  villages,  that 
will  add  to  its  wealth  and  general  thrift,  the  citizens  and  corporation 
officers  see  at  a  glance  the  practicability  of  the  thing,  and  a  proposi- 
tion of  aid  is  proffered  at  once  in  this  way  generally :  We  will  loan  you 
a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  moderate  interest,  or  we  will  donate  you 
a  certain  amount  of  real  estate,  and  exempt  you  from  taxation  for  a 
term  of  years.  If  you  complete  your  enterprise,  as  proposed,  the 
thing  is  accomplished,  and  both  parties  are  bettered:  but  I  do  not 
find  this  course  practised  in  Virginia.  And  I  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing points  as  improvements  in  our  great  want  of  manufacturing 
and  mining  establishments: 

Let  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  exempt  from  tax,  for  a  term  of 
say  twenty  years,  all  capital  invested  in  mining  or  manufacturing 
after  a  certain  date,  other  than  the  present  or  surface  valuation.  In 
this  course  the  State  would  lose  no  revenue,  seeing  that  she  retains 
her  old  valuation.  With  this  exemption,  old  establishments  would 
improve,  new  ones  would  be  built,  and  thriving  towns  would  spring 
up  at  various  points  in  the  State,  and  the  result  would  be  an  increased 
population  to  assist  in  paying  our  taxes,  and  producing  a  home  mar- 
ket for  Mr.  Beverley's  beef  and  my  potatoes  and  mutton;  but  just 
the  opposite  course  is  pursued  generally.  I  know  some  old  fields, 
valued  for  revenue  purposes  at  from  one  to  three  dollars  per  acre, 
one  being  sold  for  gold  mining  purposes,  the  valuation  for  revenue 
was  increased  from  six  to  eight  hundred  per  cent.,  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  operatives  and  surrounding  country.  I  know  that  my 
position  will  be  met  by  the  ad  valorem  principle  in  legislating  on  ex- 
emptions; but  I  do  think  the  States'  interest  demands  tbat  something 
should  be  done  to  remedy  such  a  frightful  wrong;  besides,  I  think  I 
could  call  Legislators  attention  to  several  cases  where  taxes  are  not 
levied  on  this  principle;  and  if  the  Constitution  has  to  be  altered  to 
remedy  such  blights  on  the  fair  prospect  and  interest  of  Virginia, 
let  us  have  the  alteration.     Millions  of  the  cheapest  power  on  earth 
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is  flowing  down  our  creeks  and  rivers  every  day,  murmuring  a  re- 
quiem to  departed  power,  whilst  our  coal,  iron,  timber,  and  the  more 
precious  metals,  are  being  carried  to  the  Northern  States,  manufac- 
tured into  the  various  agricultural  implements  and  returned  to  us, 
we  paying  the  freight  both  ways,  and  losing  the  transportation  on 
our  beef,  mutton  and  corn. 

Another  great  detriment  to  populating  Virginia  with  mining  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  is  the  enormous  charges  on  her  rail- 
roads for  both  freight  and  passengers.  Mr.  B's  case  of  sweet  pota- 
toes is  a  very  striking  one.  Publicus,  in  the  True  Index  (of  Oct.  4), 
of  this  county,  makes  a  damaging  statement  to  the  Midland  road 
by  stating  facts.  So  does  Justice,  in  same  paper  of  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber; and  another  writer  shows  that  wheat  is  transported  from  a  depot 
on  the  Midland  road,  twenty-eight  miles  to  Fredericksburg,  for  the 
same  amount  that  the  Midland  road  charges  to  Alexandria,  and  that 
from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  annually  cross  this  road 
to  Fredericksburg,  being  wagoned,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  to  forty- 
five  miles,  in  preference  to  paying  the  freight  on  said  road.  And 
any  active  young  man  can  make  from  $1.75  to  $2  per  day,  by  walk- 
ing from  many  of  the  intermediate  points  to  Alexandria,  thereby 
saving  his  transportation.  I  do  not  think  the  Midland  road  an  ex- 
ception either.  It  surely  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  induce  manu- 
facturing capital  and  emigrants  to  locate  in  a  State  where  such 
monopolies  exist.  We  must  offer  some  tangible  inducements  to  our 
young  men  to  remain  in  Virginia,  and  to  others  to  come  with  their 
money  to  build  up  our  dilapidated  condition. 

Another  objection  that  emigrants,  and  even  our  own  people,  urge 
against  settling  among  us  and  remaining  here,  is  our  system  of  pub- 
lic schools.  First,  we  want  three  school  trustees  elected  by  the  people 
in  each  sub-district,  to  manage  the  entire  business  of  the  schools  in 
said  district,  levy  and  collect  the  tax,  keeping  it  in  the  bands  of  one 
of  their  number,  ready  for  disbursement;  and  I  cannot  see  that  we 
have  any  use  for  a  county  superintendent,  unless  it  is  to  use  from 
three  to  five  hundred  dollars  of  our  money  each  year  without  giving 
us  anything  in  return.  Our  school  must  be  placed,  beyond  doubt, 
on  an  enduring  basis,  free  from  the  trickery  of  any  political  party, 
in  fact,  out  of  politics  entirely;  let  the  people  at  home  manage  them 
in  their  sub-districts,  free  from  heads  of  courts  and  prosecuting  at- 
torneys. I  do  think,  if  the  above  suggestions  were  carried  out,  Vir- 
ginia would  not  go  begging  long  for  emigrants,  manufactures  and 
mining  enterprise;  her  beef,  corn  and  wool  would  find  a  market  at 
home;  a  new  life  would  be  in  the  land,  and  our  young  men  would 
not  seek  strange  lands. 

Note  by  the  Editor. — We  wish  we  bad  the  heart  to  discourse  upon  the  topics 
presented  by  our  esteemed  correspondent.  We  ha%"e  just  had  an  election  that 
has  undone  everything  we  have  accomplished  since  the  war,  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing the  management  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of  its  best  people.  The  bottom 
rail  is  again  on  top,  and  how  it  can  be  gotten  from  there  is  beyond  our  ingenuity 
to  indicate.     More  than  that,  the  name  of  Virginia  is  branded  with  a  mark  that 
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will  never  be  rubbed  out;  she  takes  rank  now  with  Mississippi  and  other  States 
faithless  to  fair  and  honorable  dealing.  The  world  knows  the  fact  that  a  propo- 
sition was  made  by  the  representatives  of  her  creditors,  looking  to  a  final  settle- 
ment of  our  debt  matter,  that  an  arrangement  was  effected  under  this  proposi- 
tion, satisfactory  to  the  proposers  and  to  the  representatives  of  our  people  in  the 
General  Assembly;  that,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  one-third  of  the  debt 
was  funded  under  this  new  arrangement,  and — that  this  settlement  has  not  been 
endorsed  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  State.  Of  course,  any  further  proposi- 
tions from  those  we  owe  cannot  be  looked  for,  and  so  our  debt  business  is  in  more 
wretched  confusion  than  ever.  It  was  not  a  poor  settlement  that  conceded  to  us 
absolutely  over  $50,000,000,  of  our  obligation,  made  in  good  faith,  before  the 
war,  and  for  value  received.  Who,  in  the  face  of  such  conduct,  will  be  disposed 
to  lodge  money  here?  How  will  such  behavior  advance  the  value  of  our  surplus 
lands?  Our  young  men  are  leaving  us  because  they  are  dubious  of  any  future 
for  them  here:  they  see  nothing  to  encourage  them  to  remain.  They  observe  no 
effort  in  the  direction  of  material  improvement,  but  rather  "how  not  to  pay" 
our  honest  obligations.  Every  petty  office  in  the  Commonwealth  has  a  hundred 
hungry  men  after  it,  when  those  men,  through  honest  work  of  head  and  hand, 
could  make  ten- fold  in  any  legitimate  business.  The  morale  of  our  people  must 
improve  before  any  other  improvement  will  come.  This  we  must  labor  for  first; 
that  accomplished  we  may  talk  of  other  things. 


[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer] 

GAMES  OF  CHANCE  AT  THE  FAIR. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  and  that  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  fact  that  at  our  late  State  Fair,  I  noticed  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  swindling  the  people  by  their  games  of  chance. 
Is  it  possible  that  these  gamblers  are  licensed  by  such  gentlemen  as 
compose  the  Executive  Committee  to  tempt  and  cheat  our  people  into 
gambling  (for  these  games  are  nothing  else  but  gambling)?  If  so, 
I  am  greatly  surprised.  I  saw  not  less  than  fifteen  dollars  lost  in  less 
than  ten  minutes  by  one  gentleman,  and  smaller  amounts  by  others. 
Surely  the  temptations  of  your  city  are  sufficient,  without  licensing 
the  professional  gamblers  to  tempt  and  cheat  our  country  people.  I 
hope  you  will  see  that  hereafter  none  of  these  swindlers  are  admitted 
to  the  Fair  Grounds.  Countryman. 

[W  e  fully  concur  with  our  esteemed  correspondent.  No  demoralizing  games 
should  be  allowed  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  On  the  receipt  of  the  above,  we  sub- 
mitted it  to  our  friend,  Col.  Ficklin,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  know  what  could  be  done,  and  take  pleasure  in  publishing  his  reply.]  • 

Dear  Doctor, — I  feel  complimented  by  your  inquiry  of  the  viola- 
tions of  our  Society's  rule,  as  you  know  I  have  been  opposed  to  per- 
mitting these  evils  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  The  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Society,  sec.  4,  say,  that  "no  person  shall  expose  anything  for 
sale  on  the  Fair  Grounds  unless  licensed  by  the  Secretary."  Sec. 
5,  '"No  gambling,  pool-selling  or  other  games  of  chance,  or  drunk- 
enness or  disorderly  conduct  will  be  permitted."  ***** 
Thus,  you  see,  the  aim  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  to  prevent 
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these  games  of  chance,  and  these  swindlers  get  their  licenses  under 
sec.  5  by  press  of  business  ur  misrepresentation.  It  is  surprising 
what  various  devices  of  fraud  and  indirect  theft  are  resorted  to 
to  fleece  the  unsuspecting  who  attend  Fairs  of  late  years.  These 
gentry  travel  in  various  guises,  and  it  requires  great  diligence  to 
keep  them  out.  The  policemen  are  often  unable  to  decide  whether 
they  should  be  arrested  or  allowed  to  go  on  with  their  doubtful 
games  of  chance  when  they  are  found  out.  I  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  Stock  Department  since  our  first  Fair  in  1853,  say 
eighteen  of  the  nineteen  Fairs,  except  1*72.  when  out  of  the  State, 
and  have  witnessed  the  growth  of  this  evil  till  some  five  or  six  years 
ago,  when  sec.  5  was  adopted  at  my  instance,  and  I  feel  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  entire  eradication  of  this  cancerous  affection.  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  all  of  our  District  Fairs,  as  far  as  I  know,  except 
the  Lynchburg,  have  abolished  these  licenses,  and  that  Society  has 
been  indicted  for  licensing  things  on  their  Grounds  against  the  law 
outside,  and  we  will  in  future  stand  against  these  vices  when  pie- 
sented  to  the  unsuspecting  patrons  of  Agricultural  Fairs.  My  du- 
ties are  on  parts  of  the  Grounds  not  suited  to  these  people,  and  I 
met  but  one,  whom  I  stopped;  but  I  crossed  some  of  milder  tricks. 
I  am  surprised  at  the  extent  complained  of  by  your  correspondent, 
and  will  promise  him  and  all  interested,  that  if  I  live  to  aid  in 
another  Fair,  I  will  see  that  sec.  5  will  not  be  forgotten  bv  these 
floating,  indirect  thieves,  and  that  our  friends  and  confiding  visitors 
shall  be  protected  from  these  roving  swindlers.  Whilst  saying  this 
much,  allow  me  to  adJ.  that  no  previous  Fair  has  ever  been  more 
complete  or  better  organized.  In  the  future,  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  curtail  the  debt  we  are  now  carrying,  and  by  solid  an  1  judi* 
cious  improvements  of  the  Society's  Grounds,  hope  to  improve  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  State.  The  enlightened  liberality  of  the 
railroads  in  reducing  their  rates  during  the  last  Fair,  did  much  for 
our  success  and  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

Albemarle  Co.,  Va.  S.   W.   FlCKLnr. 


CAPITALISTS  AND  LABORERS. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of  the  increased  activity  in 
business  circles,  is  the  gradual  establishment  of  improved  relations 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer.  These  two  bases  of  prosperity 
*have  always  seemed  to  antagonize  more  or  less;  not  of  necessity, 
but  because  they  have  seemingly  failed  to  understand  their  relative 
positions  in  the  world  of  trade.  There  is  a  chord  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  two  which  should  make  them  more  thoroughly  akin  when 
one  or  the  other  is  visibly  affected.  The  one  is  dependent  upon  the 
other  for  success,  and  without  harmony,  both  must  of  necessity  be 
sufferers.  We  have  had  disputes  and  disputes  between  capital  and 
labor.  Both  sides  have  been  slow  to  concession,  no  matter  what  the 
justness  of  the  quarrel  may  have  been,  and  to  this  want  of  reasoning 
has  been  due  some  of  the  most  unfortunate  conflicts  which  have  oc- 
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curred  in  important  branches  of  industry.      How  to  avoid  such  dis- 
astrous conflicts  between   capitalist  and  laborer  has  been  a  subject 
which  has  long  engaged   the  attention  of  some  of  our  most  profound 
thinkers  and  careful  writers  in   matters  concerning  the   trades.     It 
was  upon   this  very   subject  that  what  is  known  as  the  greenback 
labor  partv  founded  one  of  the   most   important   planks  of  its  plat- 
form      It  appealed  to  the  law  to  become  the  champion  of  the  labor- 
in*  man.     It  asked  the  Legislature  to  declare  it  a  penal  offence  tor 
any  employer  of  labor  to  task  them  beyond  eight  hours  per  day;   it 
arced  that*  the  rates  of  wages  should  be  fixed  by  legal  enactment; 
ami   finally,  it  demanded  that  the  national  government  should  find 
work  for  the  unemployed.     But  that   system   of  government  inter- 
ference between  employers  and   employed,   so  common   abroad,  can 
find  no  congenial  soil  in  the  United   States,  and  even  the  promoters 
of  the  movement  in  question  are  beginning  to  realize  that  differences 
'twixt  capital  and  labor  can  be  best  adjusted,  not  by  the  law,  but  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  two  parties  concerned. 

But.  to  repeat,  we  have  seen  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  bet- 
ter  relations   between    the   two   interests.      Instances   of  protracted 
strikes  are  fewer  now  than  at  any   time  for  many  years.     A  feeling 
of  mutuality  seems  to   have  sprung  up  between  employers  and  em- 
ploye 1.     In  all  parts  of  the  country  wages  are  being  voluntarily  in- 
creased, and  the  trades  associations  for  the  time  being,  find  that  one 
of  the  most  important  of  their  objects  has  been  neutralized.     And 
with  all  this  there  has  sprung  into  existence  a  system  of  conferences 
between  the  two  interests  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  lasting  good.     La- 
borers are  beginning  to  understand  that   merchandise  is  subject  to 
market  fluctuations,  and  that  this  fact  must  occupy  a  place  in  their 
consideration  of  what  is  due  from  their  employers.     The  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  realizing   that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
Boards  of  arbitration,  which  have  long  been  in  existence  in  England 
with  benefit  to  all  parties  concerned,   have  become  realities   in  this 
country  also,  and  are  being  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  is 
trulv  commendable. 

Such  a  board  has  just  concluded  its  sittings  at  Pittsburgh,  in  the 
interest  of  the  coal  miners  of  Western   Pennsylvania,   and  it  is  enti- 
tled to  particular  notice  on   account  of  the  results   of  the   sessions, 
which,  although  running  through  a  period  of  two  weeks,  during  which 
both  sides  jealously  guarded  their  rights,   has  terminated  amicably. 
The  board  was  composed  of  eighteen  members,  four  each  represent- 
ing respectively  the  river  operators  and  the  railroad  miners,  and  two 
general  secretaries,  one  from   the  operators  and  the  other  from  the 
miners.     Each  set  of  delegates  chose  a  representative  of  its  interest 
to  serve  with  the  secretaries  as  a  conference  committee.     To  this 
committee  was  entrusted  the  task  of  endeavoring  to  amicably  settle 
the  dispute  without  bringing  it  before  the  whole  board.     Among  the 
regulations  of  this  body,  the  following  are  particularly  notable;     If 
a  member  representing" a  particular  interest  is  absent  when  a  question 
is  to  be  decided  upon,  one  of  the  opposition  interest  is  to  be  deprived 
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of  his  power  to  vote.  Where  the  vote  is  a  tie,  a  referee  is  to  be 
chosen,  and  his  decision  must  be  given  within  five  working  days,  but 
he  must  be  selected  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  whole  board.  Tbe 
president  and  vice-president  are  to  be  chosen,  the  one  from  the  ope- 
rators and  the  other  from  the  miners,  and  pending  the  decision  on 
any  question,  no  strike  or  lock-out  must  take  place. 

The  arguments  used  in  the  board  were  of  a  most  instructive  kind. 
It  was  shown  by  one  operator  that  the  loss  to  the  miners  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  by  combined  strikes,  had  been  foity  per  cent,  of 
their  wages.  The  miners,  on  the  other  side,  argued  their  case  with 
such  force  and  clearness,  that  the  operators  listened  with  interest 
and  patience,  and  placed  their  books  at  the  disposal  of  the  miners. 
Thus  capital  and  labor,  brought  face  to  face,  were  made  to  understand 
each  other  quickly,  and  their  differences  were  pleasantly  adjusted. 
It  is  stated  by  the  papers  of  that  section  that  this  happy  termination 
of  a  long-seated  quarrel  between  two  important  factors  in  a  ^reat  in- 
dustry will  allay  much  uneasiness,  and  give  an  improved  tone  to  other 
branches  of  business.  It  is  regarded  as  the  perpetuation  of  good 
feelinc  between  operators  and  miners,  and  thousands  of  dollars, 
which  have  hitherto  been  lost  to  this  trade  by  reason  of  strikes,  will 
now  be  saved.  If  this  mode  of  settling  differences  could  be  ex- 
tended to  every  trade,  the  benefits  accruing  therefrom  would  soon  be 
realized  by  all  parties  concerned.  Such  a  consummation  is  not  im- 
possible, and  with  both  sides  ready  to  talk  common  sense,  and  to  lis- 
ten to  reason,  the  industries  involved  could  not  fail  to  be  benefited. 
One  thing  certain  is  that  business  improvement  has  no  better  security 
than  in  a  good  feeling  between  capitalist  and  laborer  :  and  the  pro- 
gress now  made  in  this  direction  gives  good  reason  for  encourage- 
ment.— Bradstreet. 


A  great  deal  of  actual  light  is  thrown  upon  tbe  state  of  agricul- 
ture in  Great  Britain  by  the  Returns  for  the  year  1879.  It  seems 
therefrom  that  the  decrease  has  steadily  continued,  and  that  the  next 
Report  will  contain  some  more  startling  figures  than  this  one.  The 
acreage  under  corn  crops  has  diminished  two  per  cent,  during  the 
vear.  Wheat  has  fallen  off  eleven  per  cent.,  or  826,000  acres  :  but  the 
acreage  of  barley  has  increased  eight  per  cent.  Oats  and  rye  have 
been  less  sown.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  bread  crop  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  decreased  twenty-five  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one 
million  acres.  Upwards  of  $475,000,000  are  annually  expended  on 
imported  agricultural  produce,  and  more  than  §180,000,000  are  spent 
on  meat,  dairy,  and  other  provisions  imported.  It  is  a  remission  of 
burdens  on  land  that  the  British  farmers  are  now  calling  for  to  en- 
able them  to  divert  a  large  portion  of  this  money  into  their  own 
purses.  Strange  to  say,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands  in  Great 
Britain  has  gone  on  with  undiminished  energy;  121.000  acres  have, 
during  the  year,  been  added  to  the  land  under  cultivation ;  most  of 
the  addition,  however,  is  devoted  to  pasture  and  fruit-growing. 
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WAR  IN  EUROPE— HORSES  AND  MULES  IN  AMERICA. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  great  war  in  Europe,  and  that  not 
far  distant.  It  is  to  be  between  the  German  Empire  and  Austria 
against  Russia  if  it  arises.  At  the  present  time,  if  we  judge  by  the 
attitude  of  every  government  in  Europe  but  Spain  and  Switzerland, 
a  war  is  inevitable  by  the  spring  of  188).  Navies  are  increased, 
armaments  increased,  and  armies  enlarged  by  great  levies  of  men. 
The  newspaper  press  of  all  Germany  and  Austria  is  warlike,  and  hos- 
tile to  Russia,  and  the  Russian  press  still  more  bitterly  hostile  to- 
ward Germany  and  Austria.  There  has  lately  been  arranged  a  full 
understanding  (if  not  a  positive  treaty,  for  either  an  understanding 
or  a  treaty  is  alleged  to  exist),  by  which  Germany  and  Austria  are 
to  act  offensively  and  defensively  together.  It  is  alleged  and  fully 
understood  that  England  will  join  Germany  and  Austria.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  keep  France  quiet,  and  Italy  also,  and  that  will  be 
the  object  of  Germany,  Austria  and  England.  That  will  be  difficult. 
If  France  sees  Germany  engaged  in  a  great  war,  she  will  be  more 
likely  to  strike  a  retaliatory  blow  for  vengeance  and  reparation  of 
her  great  humiliation  in  1870  by  Germany.  Italy  hates  Austria 
with  a  holy  zeal,  and  would  be  apt  to  strike  a  blow  to  recover  the  re- 
maining Italian  provinces  that  Austria  despoiled  her  of  and  still  holds. 
The  recovery  of  many  of  the  seized  provinces  in  1859  and  I860, 
has  but  whetted  the  appetite  of  Italy  to  get  them  all  back.  Neither 
France  nor  Italy  will  join  the  alliance  of  England,  Germany  and 
Austria  against  Russia,  but  as  this  war  will  give  France  and  Italy, 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  an  opening,  they  will  seize  their  opportu- 
nity to  make  war.     France  on  Germany  and  Italy  on  Austria. 

Here  is  the  probability.  What  interest  America  may  have  in  this 
war,  if  it  comes,  will  be  apparent  to  every  one.  It  means  a  great 
demand  for  wheat,  all  the  products  of  the  hog,  pickled  pork,  bacon, 
hams,  etc.  :  of  live  cattle,  salt  and  fresh  beef,  and  live  sheep  and 
mutton.  These  we  may  in  a  year  increase,  especially  hogs  and 
sheep,  largely.  But  beef  will  come  more  slowly.  Horses  will  be 
in  great  demand,  and  will  come  to  useful  age  much  more  slowly  than 
cattle. 

Now,  on  the  probability  of  a  great  war  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
our  farmers  should  husband  the  cattle  and  horses  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  sufficient  supply  of  horses  in  France,  Italy,  Germany 
and  England.  If  the  war  be  general,  these  powers  will  have  full 
3,000,000  infantry  in  the  field,  and  1,000,000  cavalry.  Russia  has 
prohibited  the  export  of  horses  to  Germany  and  Austria,  and  Ger- 
many the  export  of  them  to  France.  If  there  be  a  war  on  the  scale 
that  everything  indicates,  the  demand  on  America  for  horses  and 
mules  will  be  ten-fold  of  her  power  to  supply,  and  both,  fitted  for 
war  purposes,  will  command  prices  never  before  known.  Let  our 
farmers  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. — Kentucky  Live  Stock 
Record. 
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Egg-culture  in  France. — Many  small  farmers  in  France  pay 
their  rents  from  the  poultry -yards.  The  fowls  in  Normandy,  France, 
are  almost  exclusively  of  the  Crevecoeur  breed  in  its  different  varie- 
ties. The  number  of  poultry  in  Normandy  is  three  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand,  estimated  at  the  value  of  iLl.4UU.0OU,  and  the  annual 
value  of  fowls'  eggs  alone  is  ,£250,000  to  the  farmers.  The  average 
annual  produce  per  hen  is  about  one  hundred  eggs,  and  a  hen  will 
continue  to  lay  for  five  years.  In  1875  England  imported  eight 
hundred  million  eggs,  valued  at  $12,500,000  including  charges,  of 
which  France  furnished  five-sixths :  that  is  to  say,  more  than  two 
millions  per  dav  daring  the  vear.  In  France  hardlv  a  meal  is  eaten 
at  any  table  without  eggs  or  poultry  forming  a  part  of  it.  Nor- 
mandy furnishes  nearly  two  million  head  of  poultry  "f  various  kinds, 
annually,  to  the  Paris  markets,  yet  falls  behind  the  supply  from 
other  provinces.  Six  millions  of  eggs  are  sold  weekly  in  the  Paris 
market.  Many  are  used  in  glazing  ornamental  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats. One  pastry  cook  buys  two  million  eggs  a  year  for  these  pur- 
poses. A  large  dealer  uses  five  thousand,  of  which  he  separates  the 
whites  from  the  yolk — the  whites  being  sent  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  in  the  North,  and  the  yolks  are  employed  in  dressing  skins 
for  gloves.  Agricultural  writers  in  France  are  continually  urging 
that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  poultry-raising  by  farmers — 
they  declaring  that  the  production  might  be  easily  doubled. — English 
Dairyman. 

Fat  Turkeys. — An  old  turkey-raiser  gives  the  following  experi- 
ment: "Four  turkeys  were  fed  on  meal,  boiled  potatoes  and  oats. 
Four  others  of  the  same  brood  were  also  at  the  same  time  confined 
in  another  pen  and  fed  daily  on  the  same  article,  but  with  one  pint 
of  very  finely  pulverized  charcoal  mixed  with  their  food — mixed  meal 
and  boiled  potatoes.  They  had  also  a  plentiful  supply  of  charcoal 
in  their  pen.  The  eight  were  killed  on  the  same  day.  and  there  was 
a  difference  of  one-and-a-half  pounds  each  in  favor  of  the  fowls 
which  had  been  supplied  with  charcoal,  they  being  much  the  fattest, 
and  the  meat  being  greatly  superior  in  point  of  tenderness  and  flavor." 

Eggs  and  Egg-culture. — The  traffic  in  eggs  in  this  country  is 
estimated  by  competent  authority  to  equal  815U.UUU.000  per  annum. 
New  York  receives  in  a  year  530,000  barrels  of  eggs  valued  at 
$9,000,000.  In  1877  there  were  exported  from  this  country  5,202,- 
205  dozen  eggs  valued  at  §068,701.  It  is  claimed  that  Philadelphia 
consumes  daily  80,000  dozen  eggs.  The  approximate  receipts  of 
eggs  in  Boston  for  the  year  1878  have  been  as  follows:  107.627 
cases  containing  49  dozen  each,  43,000  boxes  containing  100  dozen 
each,  and  17,783  barrels  containing  79  dozen  each.  These  figures 
give,  as  a  result,  168,410  packages  containing  5.515.652  dozen  eggs. 
or  78,187,836  single  eggs.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  65  per  cent,  of 
all  receipts  are  consumed  in  Massachusetts,  and  that  about  80  per 
cent,  are  consumed  in  and  near  Boston. 
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Value  of  a  Choice  Ram. — The  main  dependence  of  the  aver- 
age farmer  for  improvement  of  his  flock  is  the  ram.  In  securing  an 
animal  destined  for  so  important  a  service,  temporary  expenditure 
in  liberality  will  prove  the  truest  economy.  The  fear  of  expense  has 
proved  the  stumbling  block  to  many  a  flock  owner,  who  has,  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  entailed  upon  himself  the  bestowal  of  labor  and 
feed  on  animals  which  would  have  been  enabled  to  accord  him  a  bet- 
ter return  if  his  own  early  mistake  had  not  stood  an  ever-present 
hindrance.  In  the  value  of  an  animal  which  is  yearly  to  become 
the  sir^  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  lambs,  a  few  dollars  more  or  less  is 
of  small  account.  A  suitable  animal  at  a  seemingly  large  price  will, 
in  the  end,  prove  cheaper  than  a  less  desirable  one,  though  the  latter 
should  come  as  a  gift.  Really  choice  rams  cannot  be  afforded  for 
nominal  prices.  Even  jf  they  could  be  so  afforded,  the  demand  re- 
lieves their  owners  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  resort,  the  rule  being 
that  the  best  animals  are  the  first  to  find  purchasers. — National  lave 
Stock  Journal. 


[For  tbe  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

41  Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  best  order  of  succession  of  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats  and  hay,  &c,  in  the  5-shift  system  on  lower  James 
River  lands?"  Robert  B.  Tunstall. 

[We  referred  the  above  to  Captain  Gut,  a  practical  and  successful  farmer 
on  James  river. — Ed.] 

You  have  given  me  a  task  which  I  am  incapable  of  performing,  by 
reason  of  want  of  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  soil  the  gentle- 
man cultivates.  The  lower  James  has  quite  a  variety  of  soil,  and 
they  require  different  treatment.  I  would  begin  by  putting  all  the 
manure  of  the  farm  on  the  first  lot,  and  put  that  in  corn  ;  the  next 
year  follow  with  oats,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  get  them  off,  put  on  peas, 
and  when  six  inches  high  sow  on  one  hundred  pounds  of  plaster  per 
acre.  When  the  peas  u  ere  ripe  enough  to  eat,  plow  under  and  put  on 
twenty  or  thirty  bushels  of  lime  and  sow  in  wheat.  If  the  land  is 
rich  and  stiff,  I  would  sow  one  peck  of  timothy  seed  on  the  wheat 
and  drag  lightly.  If  the  lands  are  light  and  thin,  I  would  wait  un- 
til February  or  March,  then  harrow  and  sow  one  bushel  of  orchard 
grass  and  one  gallon  of  clover  and  roll.  My  rotation  would  then  be: 
First  year,  corn  ;  second,  oats  ;  third,  wheat ;  fourth  and  fifth,  grass 
and  hay.  I  would  then  manure  and  put  in  corn  again.  I  think 
after  five  years,  your  friend  would  be  pleased  with  his  rotation.  I 
would  cut  the  first  crop  of  hay  and  graze  the  second,  except  timothy, 
which  does  not  like  grazing,  unless  on  very  rich  land,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered a  great  exhauster  itself.  The  stock  should  consume  all  the 
long  provender  on  the  farm.  I  think  this  mode  of  farming  would 
make  the  farm  and  owner  both  rich. 

Chesterfield  Co.,  Va.  F.  Guy 

3  * 
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[For  the  Southern  Planter  and  Farmer.] 

PREPARATION  OF  TOBACCO  PLANT-BEDS. 

In  reply  to  you  inquiries,  I  will  say,  I  usually  select  a  moist  piece 
of  wood-land,  remote  from  any  field,  and  in  the  month  of  January 
prepare  my  main  bed  by  raking  off  the  leaves  and  burning  the  land 
moderately  hard,  after  which  I  rake  over  the  burnt  land  with  hand- 
rakes  to  distribute  the  ashes  and  coals  as  evenly  as  possible,  and  re- 
move any  chips  or  litter  that  may  have  been  left  on  the  land.  I  then 
chop  and  re-chop  the  bed  very  lightly  with  weeding-hoes  not  over  two 
inches  deep  or  not  deeper  than  the  black  mould  or  humous,  grubbing 
nothing  but  the  smallest  bushes,  and  getting  up  only  the  roots  on  the 
immediate  surface,  after  which  I  rake  fine  and  sow  at  the  rate  of  one 
table-spoon-full  of  seed  to  the  hundred  square  yards,  mixed  with 
guano  and  sown  together,  after  which  I  rake  lightly  or  whip  in  with 
brush.  I  then  cover  with  brush  or  pine  needles  when  I  can  get  them 
clear  of  oak  leaves.  After  the  plants  are  up  and  about  square,  I 
sow  guano  again ;  in  all  about  twenty  pounds  to  the  one  hundred 
square  yards,  which  will  cause  the  plants  to  grow  rapidly  and  get 
them  out  of  the  way  of  tobacco-flies  or  fleas.  I  have  pursued  the 
above  plan  for  some  three  or  four  years  without  failure  or  trouble 
from  flies-  In  this  connection  I  will  say,  I  have  prepared  plant-land 
by  coultering  deeply,  also  by  chopping  with  grubbing-hoes  and  prising 
up  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  but  think  the  above  plan  much  better, 
as  it  takes  much  less  manure  (guano)  to  make  two  inches  of  the  top 
soil  very  rich  than  it  would  to  make  six  or  eight  inches  of  soil  and 
sub-soil  mixed.  It  is  much  less  apt  to  become  hard  from  repeated 
rains,  and  dries  out  sooner  after  a  wet  spell  and  retains  the  moisture 
as  long,  if  not  longer,  in  dry  weather  than  the  old  plan.  I  usually 
burn  a  small  bed  with  brush  in  a  more  exposed  situation  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  April,  gotten  up  in  the  same  way,  and  use  only  about 
one-half  the  Peruvian  guano  I  do  on  the  early  bed,  rake  and  tread 
the  seed  in,  do  not  cover  at  all,  and  these  usually  succeed  well.  I 
sow  nothing  but  the  large  Oronoko  tobacco  seed.  I  have  tried  a 
number  of  varieties,  but,  for  my  soil,  I  find  this  the  best,  as  I  at- 
tempt to  grow  bright  tobacco  only. 

Powhatan  Co.,  Va.  B.  C.  AVatklns. 

[There  are  few  more  successful  tobacco-growers  of  bright  tobacco,  if  any, 
than  Mr.  Watkins.  His  neighbors  say  that  he  is  growing  rich  rapidly  by  its  cul. 
tivation.  His  secret  of  success  is  that  he  makes  the  best  quality  of  tobacco  and 
gets  the  best  prices.  Mr.  Watkins  will  write  us  a  series  of  articles  on  the  culti 
vation  and  curing  of  bright  tobacco,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  our  tobacco* 
growers. — Ed.] 


Every  person  has  two  educations — one  which  he  receives  from 
ethers,  and  one,  more  important,  which  he  gives  himself. 
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gome  Department 

BABY  HAS  GONE  TO  SCHOOL. 

The  baby  has  gone  to  school ;  ah,  mel 

What  will  the  mother  do, 
With  never  a  call  to  button,  or  pin, 

Or  tie  a  little  shoe? 
How  can  she  keep  herself  busy  all  clay, 
With  the  little  "hindering  thing"  away? 

Another  basket  to  fill  with  lunch, 

Another  "  good-by  "  to  say, 
And  the  mother  stands  at  the  door  to  see 

Her  baby  march  away, 
And  turns  with  a  sigh  that  is  half  relief, 
And  half  a  something  akin  to  grief. 

She  thinks  of  a  possible  future  morn, 
When  the  children,  one  by  one, 

Will  go  from  their  home  out  into  the  world, 
To  battle  with  life  alone, 

And  not  even  the  baby  be  left  to  cheer 

The  desolate  home  of  that  future  year. 

She  picks  up  garments  here  and  there, 
Thrown  down  in  careless  haste, 

And  tries  to  think  how  it  would  seem 
If  nothing  were  displaced. 

If  the  house  were  always  as  still  as  this, 

How  could  she  bear  the  loneliness  ? 


Anniversaries! — Keep  as  many  of  them  as  you  can.  They  are 
good  for  the  family.  They  tend  to  promote  unselfishness,  thought- 
fulness  and  affection.  The  children's  birthdays  may  early  be  made 
into  bright  little  family  festivals.  A  cake,  prettily  ornamented,  a 
simple  feast,  a  few  home- made  gifts  of  the  homeliest  kind,  will  do 
all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  birthday  a  festive  occasion. 

Now,  as  the  Christmas  holidays  draw  near,  prepare  your  little 
mementoes  and  garland  your  pictures  with  evergreens — make  this  a 
glad,  happy  season — encourage  even  the  little  ones  to  prepare  their 
love  tokens  for  each  other. 

We  shall  never  forget  our  childish  enthusiasm  when,  for  weeks 
and  months,  we  were  planning  our  little  surprises,  and  each  brother 
and  sister  having  so  many  wonderful  secrets  to  be  revealed  on  Christ- 
mas morning. 

It  is  not  wealth,  it  is  tenderness  and  love,  that  are  required  to 
make  home  happy. 
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GUM  GLOVES. 

[We  are  glad  to  hear  from  our  lady  friends,  and  hope  others  will  write  for  their 
department. — En.] 

My  gum  gloves  have  been  such  a  comfort  to  me  all  summer,  that 
I  want  all  my  friends  to  have  a  pair.  You  can  weed  your  seed-beds 
or  plants  in  the  dewy  morning  while  it  is  cool  and  pleasant,  and  your 
hands  be  white  and  smooth  when  you  are  done.  I  wore  mine  while 
making  soap,  and  the  dirty  grease  and  lye  did  not  hurt  my  hands  or 
feelings  as  they  always  do,  nor  did  my  hands  get  sore  as  usual. 

The  other  day  my  husband  brought  me  a  lot  of  flowers.  I  was 
delighted,  of  course,  but  dreaded  the  unpacking  and  potting  this  cold 
weather.  My  hands  chap  and  get  so  rough,  for  no  matter  who 
helps,  my  hands  get  into  the  dirt  before  the  flowers  are  planted. 
Then,  Mr.  John  Saul,  of  Washington,  from  whom  they  came,  always 
sends  so  many  and  such  beautiful  flowers.  His  boxes  are  no  joke 
to  pot,  but  the  gum  gloves  were  again  pressed  into  use,  and  now  my 
pit  is  lovely,  and  my  hands  are  as  soft  and  smooth  as  if  they  had 
never  been  in  the  dirt. 

Dish-washing  in  winter  chaps  my  fingers  in  deep  cuts,  as  if  they 
had  heen  cut  with  a  knife — only  they  hurt  much  worse.  I  can  put 
on  my  gloves  and  wash  dishes  all  day  if  I  choose,  and  no  sore  cut  to 
nurse  that  night.     Try  them !  Mrs.  C. 


I  have  just  been  reading  a  pleasant  little  article  in  your  magazine 
entitled  "Having  a  Home,"  written,  somewhat,  as  a  guide  to  young 
house-keepers,  and  describing  a  rather  exceptional  household,  some- 
what exceptional  and  rather  ideal,  as  faj  as  our  dear  Virginia  homes 
are  concerned;  for,  in  the  first  place,  imagine  a  rag-carpet  on  a 
kitchen  floor,  where  fried  chicken  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  din- 
ner, and  where  waffles,  flannel  cakes  or  biscuits  must  appear  at  break- 
fast. What  would  such  a  carpet  look  like  when  used  for  a  month  by 
the  most  careful  of  Aunt  Dinah's  or  Aunt  Chloes?  No!  Let  us  have 
our  bare  boards;  though  let  them  shine  clean  and  white  from  con- 
stant scrubbing  and  mopping,  the  pride  of  Virginia's  dark  kitchen 
queens. 

Then,  again,  this  ideal  household  is  without  children  !  To  a  house- 
keeper in  ordinary  middle-class  life,  anew  Brussels  carpet  is  an  event 
in  a  lifetime.  Such  a  housekeeper  is  rarely  without  a  surrounding 
of  numerous  little  fingers  to  dispense  about  liberal  supplies  of 
crumbs — busy  little  feet  whose  constant  patter  would  wear  away 
stone.  Shall  these,  our  little  darlings,  not  have  one  room  sacred 
from  their  daring  intrusion?  One  room  where  the  garish  sunbeams 
dare  not  intrude  to  rob  the  delicate  fabrics  of  their  bloom.  The 
chairs  need  not  necessarily  be  hard  because  relieved  of  every-day 
drudgery,  nor  need  the  arrangement  of  the  furniture  be  stiff;  any 
woman  of  taste  may  prevent  that.  But,  every  mother  needs  a  room 
of  this  kind.  When  a  stranger  or  honored  guest  is  announced,  she 
can  look  around  at  ease,  knowing  that  all  is  neat  and  tasteful.     And 
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this,  I  maintain,  is  impossible  in  a  room  where  throbs  and  beats  the 
warm  current  of  household  life.  Where  the  sewing  machine  is  used 
scraps  will  dispense  themselves  around,  husbands  will  not  always  put 
away  boots  and  shoes,  and  children  will  upset.  No  one  cares  to  ex- 
pose this  to  the  cold  scrutinizing  eye  of  a  stranger,  or  even  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance,  however  one  may  treat  a  dear  and  intimate  friend. 
Our  best  silk  gowns  are  not  reserved  for  her,  nor  our  choicest  viands. 
We  know  that  she  loves  us  for  ourselves,  not  for  anything  external. 
We  take  her  into  our  holiest  of  holies  at  once.  But  as  one  does 
not  care  to  wear  one's  heart  on  one's  sleeve  for  Daws  to  peck  at, 
let  the  mother,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  all  that  has 
been  said,  still  reserve  the  pretty  room  in  which  she  feels  a  modest 
pr.de.  Let  the  pure  lace  curtains  retain  their  smooth  folds ;  the 
pretty  rosebuds  bloom  unfading  on  the  floor ;  no  fly-specks  on  the 
gold  that  sets  off  the  landscapes  on  the  wall,  and  1  will  warrant  that 
the  patient  mother  and  house-keeper  will  be  a  better  and  happier 
woman. 

Sunnypoint.  Mrs.  Henry  Williams. 

[The  article  commented  on  was  taken  from  a  Boston  exchange,  where  the  style 
of  living  is  totally  different  from  what  we  have  always  known  and  loved.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  Aunt  Dinah  or  Chloe;  and  we  fear  where  they  do  reign  in 
the  kitchen,  they  feel  but  little  pride  in  scrubbing  and  mopping.  We  have  seen 
many  a  kitchen  at  the  North  look  quite  as  nice  as  our  sitting-rooms  with  oil- 
cloth, not  rag-carpets  to  cover  the  floor.  "Little  Mrs.  Weston  had  only  been 
married  three  months,"  and  we  can  imagine  the  new  house-keeper  quite  ready 
to  give  the  best  of  comfort,  &c,  for  her  husband's  happiness  on  his  return  to  his 
home;  so  let  her  take  Nellie's  advice,  and  open  the  parlor  and  make  it  homelike. 
I  think  in  this  family  there  were  no  little  hands  or  feet  to  scatter  crumbs  or  wear 
out  the  new  carpet.  * 


The  Great  Southern  Dry  Good  Store. — A  never-failing  at- 
traction to  a  visitor  to  Richmond  is  the  elegant  dry  goods  establish- 
ment of  Levy  Brothers,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Main 
streets — on  the  lot  where  the  American  Hotel  stood  before  the  war. 
The  demand  for  goods  at  the  lowest  prices  keeps  Levy  Brothers' 
store  all  the  time  thronged  with  a  busy  crowd  of  customers,  which 
require  the  constant  attention  of  their  hundreds  of  employees.  The 
great  advantage  of  dealing  with  this  firm  is  that  they  keep  such  a 
complete  assortment,  and  yet  manage  to  have  the  goods  at  prices  to 
suit  the  means  of  all.  The  same  attention  is  shown  to  a  customer, 
whether  the  article  sold  is  trifling  or  costly  in  value;  besides,  they 
have  the  one-price  system,  by  which  means  you  get  every  article  you 
purchase  to  the  same  advantage,  whether  a  judge  of  its  value  or  not. 
They  buy  their  goods  in  very  large  quantities,  and  can  sell,  in  many 
instances,  at  the  price  a  small  dealer  would  have  to  pay.  On  the 
first  of  December  they  opened  their  Christmas  department.  Expe- 
rience has  taught  the  public  that  they  can  get  more  presents  for  a 
little  money  at  Levy  Brothers  than  anywhere  else.  They  have  run 
the  larger  part  of  their  Christmas  stock  on  the  second  floor,  where 
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it  is  displayed  to  great  advantage.  Having  more  room  will  be  a  de- 
cided benefit,  as  the  selections  can  be  made  and  the  pushing  of  the 
crowd  down  stairs  be  avoided.  Don't  fail  to  write  for  what  you  want, 
if  you  do  not  intend  to  visit  Richmond  shortly.  Send  your  order 
by  mail,  either  in  a  registered  letter  or  else  get  a  postoffice  order. 
State  the  ages  of  the  persons  the  presents  are  intended  for,  and 
whether  male  or  female.  And  lastly,  don't  wait  until  a  few  days  be- 
fore Christmas  to  send  in  your  order;  attend  to  it  at  once,  while  the 
assortment  is  unbroken,  and  we  guarantee  you  will  be  more  than 
satisfied  at  having  accepted  our  advice.  A  more  reliable  and  honor- 
able house  cannot  be  found  in  the  country  than  this. 


Different  "Wats  to  Prepare  Autumn  Leaves. — Take  a  smooth- 
ing iron  heated  moderately,  rub  it  upon  a  lump  of  common  rosin, 
and  iron. the  leaves  immediately  after  they  are  gathered.  It  is  true 
they  will  be  somewhat  brittle,  but  so  are  any  dried  leaves.  They 
retain  their  color  when  prepared  in  this  way  better  than  in  any  other 
of  which  I  know.  You  can  prepare  sprays  of  leaves  in  this  way, 
to  droop  a  little  over  a  picture,  which  are  much  prettier  than  stiff 
bouquets  of  them  fastened  against  the  wall.  L. 

Gather  them  when  the  colors  are  the  brighest,  and  on  a  dry  day. 
Press  them  in  large  books  or  between  sheets  of  thick  paper  until  dry, 
changing  the  leaves  daily  to  a  dry  place  on  the  paper.  Then  give 
them  a  light  coating  of  varnish  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves,  with 
white  varnish.  I  have  a  wreath  I  made  a  year  ago,  and  the  colors 
are  nearly  as  bright  as  when  first  made,  and  the  leaves  do  not  curl 
at  all.     It  is  arranged  with  ferns  and  crystalized  grasses.  K. 

Press  the  leaves  between  the  pages  of  an  old  book,  allowing  them 
to  remain  until  perfectly  dry.  Then  rub  a  little  boiled  oil  over  the 
surfaces  of  the  leaves,  and  place  them  to  dry  where  the  dust  will  not 
settle  on  them.  Boiled  oil  is  preferable  to  wax,  because  it  renders 
the  leaves  tough  and  flexible  instead  of  brittle,  while  it  gives  them 
the  same  beautiful  glossy  appearance. —  The  Household. 


To  Crystalize  Grasses. — To  one  quart  of  soft  water  add  one 
pound  of  alum  ;  pour  on  the  water  boiling  hot  and  set  it  on  the 
stove  until  the  alum  is  dissolved ;  when  it  is  partly  cool  the  crystal 
will  begin  to  form  in  the  water,  put  in  your  grasses,  and  in  a  quarter 
or  half  an  hour  the  crystals  will  have  formed  on  the  grasses.  Take 
them  out  of  the  solution  and  lay  them  on  plates  to  dry. 


Dolls  of  Dried  Fruit. — If  a  genial  papa  or  doting  auntie  wants 
to  amuse  the  little  ones  immensely  any  evening  after  tea,  this  cannot 
more  successfully  be  accomplished  than  by  making  them  some  dolls 
of  dried  fruit;  for  they  can  at  first  "wonder  and  admire''  while 
the  evolution  of  the  grotesque  figures  is  going  on,  and  afterwards 
have  the  delicious  pleasure   of  eating  the  manikins  up.     The  mate- 
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rials  to  be  employed  are  a  few  each  of  shelled  almonds,  figs,  prunes 
and  raisins,  also  four  apples,  three  of  which  must  be  graduated,  two 
loose  pieces  of  wire,  and  two  pieces  of  board  measuring  two  inches 
square,  in  each  of  which  must  previously  have  been  fixed  firmly  two 
wire  pins  about  four  inches  high. 

Having  got  all  the  things  together,  begin  with  the  man.  Put  an 
almond  o°n  each  wire  for  his  feet,  turning  the  toes  or  narrow  end  out. 
(The  wires  must  be  near  enough  together  to  have  the  heels  just 
touch.)  Above  these,  string  on  each  wire  three  large  raisins  for  the 
legs.  Then  comes  a  large  prune  on  each  for  the  knickerbockers. 
Above  these,  three  figs  strung  on  both  wires  make  the  body. 
Through  the  uppei  fig  pass  a  wire  horizontally  for  the  arms.  String 
three  smaller  raisins  on  each  arm,  and  continue  the  figure  by  putting 
two  largest-sized  raisins  over  both  wires,  one  above  the  other,  for  the 
neck.  °The  head  is  made  of  one  large  prune,  with  pieces  of  almond 
for  the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  and  the  hat  is  half  an  apple,  with  a 
raisin  for  a  tuft.  The  little  woman  is  made  in  the  same  way,  except 
that  she  only  has  one  raisin  leg  above  each  almond  foot,  and  then 
come  three  graduated  apples  to  form  her  skirts,  and  over  them  the 
three  fi^s  with  the  raisin-strung  arms  for  her  body.— Exchange. 

Bulbs.— Have  you  set  out  bulbs  for  the  supply  of  your  early 
flower  beds  ?  Attend  to  it  with  diligence.  If  you  want  grand  lilies, 
you  must  give  the  bulbs  which  are  to  produce  them  time  to  do  then- 
work.  Then  the  crocus,  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  the  hyacinth, 
and  tulip,  and  after  these  the  gladiola  and  tube-roses.  Fill  a  nice 
bed  with  bulbs  close  to  one  of  your  sitting-room  windows.  Protect 
it  well  with  a  good  covering  before  the  hard  frosts  come  on  and  take 
it  off  earlv  in  the  season.  When  the  leaves  begin  to  sprout,  it  is 
wonderful"  the  interest  is  felt  till  the  bloom  comes  on  in  a  blaze  of 
color  and  crowns  the  hopes  of  the  planter  with  a  realization  of  what 
can  be  done  by  a  little  effort. 

[The  following  recipe  is  from  a  model  house-keeper. — En.] 
Recipe  for  Sausage. — Six  pounds  lean  pork,  four  pounds  chine 
fat,  four  ounces  salt,  two  ounces  pepper  (black),  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  sage. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 
Wide  Awake  for  December,  1879.—  Wide  Aivake  for  Decem- 
ber is  so  good  that  the  Christmas  number  can  hardly  be  better—how- 
ever, something  very  fine  is  promised  for  the  holidays.  "Sammy 
Sealskin's  Enemy,"  with  which  the  number  opens,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  Rev.  Edward  A.  Rand's  stories,  and  this  is  followed  by  Mrs.  Celia 
Thaxter's  story  of  "Bergetta's  Misfortunes,"  for  which  J.  G.  Francis 
has  made  one  of  his  irresistable  cut  pictures— two  pictures  for 
which  alone  any  one  can  well  afford  to  buy  this  number.  A  very  in- 
teresting paper  is  the  one  written  at  Cambridge  by  Miss  Harris, 
about  "The  New  Chinese  Professor  at  Harvard,"  giving  portraits  of 
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the  Mandarin  teacher,  and  his  two  sons.  No.  XII  of  Mr.  Benja- 
min's American  Art  Series  is  about  David  Neal,  and  two  fine  engrav- 
ings are  given,  one  a  full  page,  of  Mary  Stuart's  first  meeting  with 
Rizzio.  There  is  a  charming  Southern  story  by  Mrs.  Mollie  Moore 
Davis,  "Why  Mammy  Delphy  named  her  baby  Grief;"  illustrated 
by  Mary  Ilalleck  Foote.  The  three  serials  are  concluded;  and  af- 
ter that  considerable  space  is  devoted  to  Sewing  Schools.  There 
are  several  beautiful  poems  in  the  number,  many  of  them  illustrated. 
Palmer  Cox  gives  one  of  his  fine  animal  pictures,  a  whole  JEsop's 
Fable  in  itself,  and  there  are  Puzzles  and  Letters  for  little  folks, 
and  a  piece  of  Christmas  music.  Only  §2  a  year.  Now  is  the  time 
to  subscribe. 

Ella  Farman,  editor:   D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

At  the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  other  Religious  Poems. 

Unto  the  Desired  Haven,  and  other  Religious  Poems. 

The  Palace  of  the  King,  and  other  Religious  Poems. 

These  three  volumes  have  been  compiled  by  the  editor  of  "The 
Changed  Cross ;"  "The  Shadow  oj  the  Rock,"  etc.  The  selections 
have  been  made  from  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  in  this  way 
many  exquisite  gems  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion.  "The 
Changed  Cross"  has  been  our  companion  and  comforter  for  many 
years,  and  we  welcome  other  volumes,  feeling  that  they  will  soothe 
and  cheer  many  a  weary  heart.  What  a  precious  love  token  any  one 
or  the  set  of  volumes  to  a  loved  one  as  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's 
present.  Books  last  while  many  other  gifts  are  soon  destroyed  or 
worn  out. 

These  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  with  gilt  edges. 
Price,  seventy-five  cents.  Anson,  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co.,  930 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  They  may  be  obtained  from  Sleight  &  Ploward, 
901  Broad  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  Magazine  of  Art. — Encouraged  by  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  issue  of  the  Magazine  of  Art,  and  by  the  appreciation 
with  which  it  has  been  universally  received,  the  publishers  (Messrs. 
Cassell,  Petler,  Gralpin  &  Co.,  596  Broadway,  New  York)  have  en- 
larged the  magazine,  with  a  view  to  enabling  the  editor  to  add  fresh 
features  of  interest,  as  well  as  to  strengthen  and  extend  those  which 
have  already  met  with  such  signal  approbation.  The  moderate  price 
of  the  magazine,  however,  remains  unchanged — §2.75. 

With  the  next  number,  The  Nursery  will  enter  upon  its  twenty- 
seventh  volume.  This  magazine  meets  a  want  that  is  supplied  by  no 
other  publication,  as  it  is  intended  for  little  children.  The  verses, 
the  prose  and  illustrations  are  unsurpassed  for  the  little  ones,  and 
will  always  give  delight,  while  they  educate  the  mind.  John  L. 
Shorey,  Boston,  publisher,  $1.50. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  more  appropriate  or  valuable  Christmas  pres- 
ent for  boys  and  girls  than  one  of  these  charming  magazine?.  Every 
month  the  delight  will  be  renewed,  and  such  a  gift  will  give  profit 
and  pleasure.      Only  try  it  this  year. 
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THE  VIRGINIA  AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE. 
That  our  statement,  giving  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanical  College,  at  their  August  meeting,  covered  the  actual  facts  ot  tne  case,  we 
present,  in  confirmation,  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  subject,  and  let  it  speak  for  itself. 

Report  of  the  Committee. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  held 
on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1879,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

As  the  terras  of  endowment  by  the  General  Government  of  the  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical College  require  that  tactics  shall  be  taught  in  the  Institution,  and  the  Board  of  Visitors 
being  of  the  opinion  that  military  discipline  is  best  suited  to  the  management  of  students  of  the 
age  and  a  amber  likely  to  attend  said  College,  it  is  ordered  that  rigid  military  discipline  be  estab- 
lish^ and  enfoced  in  its  management 

2d.  In  order  to  enforce  such  discipline,  it  is  necessary  that  the  students  be  required  to  reside 
within  the  bounds  of  the  College  grounds:  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  it  is  proper  that  suitable 
buildings  be  erected  on  said  grounds  for  their  accommodation,  if  the  present  buildings  cannot  be 
made  to  answer  the  purpose. 

3d.  That  a  President  shall  have  immediate  government  of  the  College,  and  be  held  responsible 
for  its  correct  management.  He  shall  direct  the  Academic  duties  and  field  exercises,  and  all  pro- 
fessors, academic  officers,  instructors  and  students  be  under  his  command,  subject  to  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Roard. 

4th.  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  draw  up  and  submit  a  system  of  reorganization 
on  tbe  plan  proposed,  and  that  they  report  to  the  Board  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  Lynchburg,  10th 
day  of  November,  1879. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  a  committee  in  pursuance  of  the  4th  resolution.  In  addition 
t"  a  report  containing  the  Rules  and  Regulations  required  by  this  resolution,  the  committee  deem 
tt  due  to  themselves,  and  to  those  who  concurred  with  them,  to  assign  briefly  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  adopt  the  proposed  plan  for  the  government  of  the  College,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  offer  other  suggestions  calculated,  in  their  opinion,  to  elevate  the  College  as  a  school  of  learning, 
and  entitle  it  to  the  full  confidence  of  the  public. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  falling  off"  in  the  number  of  students 
in  attendance.  The  College  has  beeu  in  operation  for  seven  years,  and  it  appeared  from  its  rolls 
that  in  the  first  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  students  who  matriculated  :  in  the 
second  year  one  hundrtd  and  ninety-seven;  in  the  third  year  two  hundred  and  twenty  two;  in 
the  fourth  year  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  ;  in  the  fifth  year  two  hundredand  twenty-four;  in  the 
sixth  year  one  hundred  and  eighty-six;  in  the  seventh  year  one  hundred  and  sixty.  Since  the 
year  1875,  the  number  has  continued  to  decrease.  At  the  preseut  time  there  are  only  ninety-nine 
in  attendance,  aud  of  these  about  twenty  are  from  the  county  of  Montgomery.  The  great  falling 
off"  in  tie  number  of  students  induced  the  Board  to  investigate  the  subject,  and,  if  possible,  as- 
certain the  cause  oi  this  continuously  increasing  diminution.  After  careful  inquiry,  the  Board 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  is  due  to  a  defective 
organization  of  the  College,  and  an  efficient  system  of  discipline. 

The  committee  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce  any  system 
of  discipline  among  boys  of  the  age  and  number  who  attend  the  College,  so  long  as  they  are  per- 
mitted to  reside  outside  the  College  grounds.  By  the  preseut  system  the  lectures  begin  at  8% 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  aud  terminate  before  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  being  four-fifths  of  the  whole  day,  all  the  students,  except  the  few  who  are  detailed  for 
■work  in  the  shops  or  labor  on  the  farm,  or  drill,  are  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  supervision  and 
control  of  their  teachers  During  this  long  period  they  are  maters  of  their  own  time,  and  they 
would  be  exceptionably  good  youths  if  they  did  not  acquire  habits  of  idleness,  and  soon  become 
familiar  with  the  vices  which  idleness  invariably  begets,  and  whicn  can  be  so  conveniently  sup- 
plied in  a  small  village. 

Nor  are  the  penalties  for  misconduct  sufficient  to  insure  attention  to  their  duties  and  guard  the 
students  against  the  evils  arising  from  want  of  occupation.  A  few  marks  for  demerit,  which,  when 
sufficiently  numerous  to  require  the  dismissal  of  the  offender,  can  be  readily  removed,  exert  but  a 
slight  retraining  influence  ou  the  evil  disposed  ;  and  the  two  degrees  conferred  as  a  reward  for 
distinction  in  thejj  studies  furnish  an  insufficient  incentive  to  stimulate  the  idle  to  continued  and 
systematic  application.  So  long  as  they  are  allowed  this  unrestr.iiued  liberty  of  movement  the 
influence  of  precept,  and  the  efficacy  of  appeal,  aud  the  restraining  power  of  threatened  punish- 
ment, and  the  hope  of  reward  for  distinction  in  their  studies,  will  prove  wholly  inefficient.  There 
most  be  so  re  compulsory  power  to  coerce  them  to  give  proper  attention  to  their  studies,  and 
thereby  acquire  systematic  habits  of  application.  They  are  allowed  to  matriculate  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  boys  of  that  age  should  not  only  be  restrained  in  their  movements,  but  should  be  con- 
fined for  certain  hours  to  their  rooms,  as  a  means  of  inducing  them  to  study  aud  acquire  habits  of 
application.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  when  the  students  are  required  to  reside  within  the 
College  grounds,  and  can  be  compelled  to  retire  at  certain  hours  to  their  rooms  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  and  an  opportunity  be  thus  afforded  the  proper  officers  to  inspect  their  rooms  and  see  that 
they  are  within.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  to  reside  in  the  College  limits,  but  there  must  be  an 
officer  to  see  that  they  do  not  leave  without  a  permit  prescribing  the  time  of  absence. 

The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the  students  be  required  to  reside  within  the  Cbllege 
grounds  ;  and  for  their  accommodation,  if  the  present  dormitories  be  not  sufficient,  that  other  dor- 
mitories be  constructed  in  the  College  buildings,  which  furnish  abundant  room  f  r  the  purpose. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  change,  it  will  be  necessary  that  there  shall  be  arranged  in  said  build- 
in  i.rs  a  mess  hall,  at  which  all  the  students  shall  be  required  to  take  their  meals  at  s'ated  hours. 
This  feature  in  the  plan  of  reorganization  possesses  many  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  brings 
the  students  three  times  a  day  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  officers,  and  insures  their 
presence  in  their  rooms  after  night.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  furnish  a  home  market  of  consump- 
tion for  the  products  of  the  farm.  The  three  hundred  and  twenU  acres  of  productive  land  at- 
tached to  the  College,  if  properly  mauaged,  will  furnish  all  the  flour,  meal  and  vegetables  that  will 
be  consumed  at  the  mess  table,  and  can  graze  and  feed  all  the  hogs,  beeves  and  mutton  necessary 
to  supply  the  meats,  leaving  nothing  but  groceries  to  be  purchased.  And  lastly,  by  this  means 
etieaper  board  can  be  furnished  to  the  students  than  can  be  procured  in  any  other  mode,  and  thus 
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make  the  College  accessible  to  a  large  number  of  poor  boys,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  best 
returns  on  the  heavy  investment  expended  in  the  purcha-e  of  the  farm. 

The  Military. — Your  committee  would  recommend  that  greater  prominence  and  efficiency  be 
given  to  the  military  feature  of  the  College.  The  act  of  endowment  enjoins  the  teaching  of  tactics, 
and  this  requires  that  each  student,  not  physically  incapacitated,  shall  be  instructed  in  the  school 
of  the  soldier,  of  the  company  and  the  battalion,  and  in  guard,  outpost  and  picket  duties.  How 
many  drills  in  a  week  will  be  required  to  impart  this  information,  the  committee  do  uvt  i  : 
to  discuss.  It  is  wholly  ir  elevaut  in  their  view  of  the  subject.  They  propose  to  use  this  military 
feature  as  a  means  ot  discipline,  to  insure  the  presence  of  the  students  in  the  College  grounds  daily 
at  some  hour,  when  not  engaged  in  the  lecture-room,  in  the  work-shop,  or  in  labor  on  the  farm, 
and  thereby  bring  them  daily  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  officers.  It  is  this  discip- 
linary feature  in  the  required  teaching  of  tactics  which  the  committee  propose  to  utilize,  and  this 
they  believe  can  be  done  without  in  any  way  dis:urbicg  the  distinctive  technical  features  of  the 
.-.  and  without  trenching  on  any  tield  of  learning,  or  diminishing  any  other  acquisition.  On 
the  contrary,  through  military  order  and  system,  it  is  hoped  to  bring  them  to  the  high-st  perfection  ; 
and  it  is  manifest  that  the  time  required  could  not  be  more  profitably  spent,  as  the  drill  affirds  a 
good,  health-giving  exercise,  and  aids  in  the  development  of  the  physique  and  manly  carriage  of 
the  student. 

A  art  from  the  feature  of  discipline  which  the  committee  are  so  anxious  to  secure,  the  military 
.:.  to  the  extent  proposed,  possesses  other  advantages.  The  military  knowledge  and  training 
thereby  acquired  may  be  of  value  to  the  State  in  many  emergencies  that  may  arise  in  the  future. 
It  will  furnish  military  training  for  the  boys  at  the  age  wheu  they  most  need  it.  and  when  it  can 
be  secured  with  the  greatest  economy  of  time  and  trouble,  and  will  supply  a  defect  which  exists  in 
nearly  all  the  Colleges  in  the  State,  in  furni-hing  physical  training  for  the  students;  and  though 
not  a  coniplr"-  sysU  m  of  physical  training,  yet  i:  contributes  largely  to  it,  and  is  the  best  substi- 
tute for  it.  The  posture,  the  movements,  the  bearing  and  gait  i:  prescribes  are  highiy  advanta- 
geous. Moreover,  it  teaches  the  needful  lesson  of  prompt  obedience  to  constituted  authority,  and 
secures  neatness  and  personal  cleanliness,  which  can  be  taken  cognizance  of  in  no  other  way  than 
through  military  discipline. 

To  be  efficient,  the  military  discipline  must  be  rigid,  and  the  penalties  for  disobedience  must  be 
military  in  their  character,  and  the  drill  must  be  made  obligatory.  It  should  be  required  of  all 
siudents  n'.-  -  :>pted,  and  should  stand  on  the  same  ground  with  other  College  duties:  and 

as  a  College  uniform  is  e-sential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  military  instruction,  a  | 
one  should  be  prescribed,  and  the  students  required  to  wear  it  except  when  in  their  rooms  or  on 
detail  duty.     The  advantages  in  a  military  school  are  too  apparent  to  be  enunierat-d. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  the  military  feature  of  the  College  be  placed  on  this  prominent 
and  distinctive  footing  for  disciplinary  purposes. 

PtKANCUL  Department. —  1  he  committee  would  further  suggest  a  material  change  in  the  finan- 
cial system.  The  present  plan  is  defective  in  not  securing  economy  and  proper  accountability  in 
the  expenditures,  and  the  accounts  furnished  the  Board  are  confused  and  unsatisfactory  ] 
move  thrSe  defects  :  to  ensure  the  proper  custody  of  the  funds :  to  place  proper  guards  and  checks 
around  the  expenditures,  and  to  bring  them  iii  a  satisfactory  form  before  the  Board,  your  com- 
mittee recommends — 

1.  That  there  shall  be  an  Auditor  of  Accounts,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  Financial  Depart- 
ment. Every  pecuniary  demand  against  the  College  shall  be  submitt-d  to  him  for  examination 
before  payment  is  made  by  the  Treasurer,  and  he  shall  in  no  case  piss  any  amount  or  requisition 
unless  it  has  been  made  by  competent  authority,  and  is  covered  by  an  appropriation  made  by  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  or  the  Executive  Committee."  He  shall  record  in  a  suitable  book  every  amount 
or  requisition  passed  by  him,  and  the  expenditure  charged  on  the  bxiks  of  the  Treasurer  must  al- 
ways agree  with  the  record  made  by  the  Auditor.  He  shall  prepare  annually  a  careful  estimate 
of  the  appropriations  required  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  shall  submit  the  same  to  the  Board 

■    'TS  at  their  annual  meeting. 

2.  There  ~hall  be  a  Treasurer,  who  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  funds  of  the  College.  He  shall 
pay  no  account  or  requisition  until  it  has  been  passed  by  the  Auditor  and  y  the  Presi- 
dent. He  shall  render  an  annual  statement  of  his  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  Board  of  Visi- 
tors, and  shall  give  a  bond  for  such  amount  as  may  be  required  by  law  or  fixed  by  the  Board  of 
Visitors. 

3.  The  farmer  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Mechanical  Department  shall  receive  all  funds  ac- 
cruing from  w..rk  done  or  sales  made  by  their  respective  departments,  and  Lay  the  same  into  the 

■  ;ry.  which  shall  be  placed  there  as  an  appropriation  to  the  credit  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. When  either  of  them  n^eds  any  part  of  the  money  that  may  be  appropriated,  he  shall 
make  requisition  upon  the  Treasurer,  which  requisition  shall  pass  through  the  channels  pre- 
scribed in  paragraph  two.  Each  of  them  shall  keep  an  accurate  account  of  all  his  receipts  and 
expenditures  and  submit  a  report  of  the  same  to  the  annua!  meeting  of  the  Board.  Each  of  them 
shall  give  bond  for  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  d  . 

4.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  no  appropriation  of  money  except  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Auditor,  approved  by  the  President,  and  only  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency  which 
will  not  admit  of  delay  until  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

Degrees. — The  committee  would  cali  attention  to  the  character  and  number  of  degrees  con- 
ferred by  the  College.  They  find  that  only  two  are  given,  one  in  agriculture  and  the  other  in  ag- 
riculture and  mechanics.  Both  of  these  are  technical,  and  no  degrees  are  given  covering  the 
strictly  educational  courses  of  study.  In  the  separate  schools  no  diplomas  or  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency are  awarded.  The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  number  and  kind  of  degrees  should 
be  increased.  They  areconvinced  that  the  College  is  suffering  loss  in  students  and  in  public  esti- 
mation from  the  want  of  the  usual  symbols  of  graduation,  which  operate  as  a  powerful  incen'ive 
on  thestodents  in  their  struggles  fjr  the  prizes  of  distinction,  that  lie  within  their  immediate 
view  and  can  be  attained  by  systematic  and  sustained  effort.  This  stimulant  to  exertion  should 
be  supplied  by  an  increase  in  the  number  and  kind  of  degrees  conlerred. 

Whilst  the  leading  object  of  the  College  is  "to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  relate  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  art,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  for  the  several  professions  and  pursuits  in  life;"  yet  it  was  not  intended,  nor  can  the  infer- 
ence be  deduced  from  the  language  used  in  the  act  of  endowment,  that  only  degrees  relating  to 
agriculture  and  mechanics  should  be  conferred,  nor  that  the  diplomas  or  symbols  of  profit 
are  to  be  given  for  a  lower  degree  of  attainment  in  the  several  schools  of  learning  taught  in  the 
College  than  is  required  to  obtain  a  diploma  in  the  same  school  in  the  other  Colleges  of  the  Mate. 
The  diplomas  confetred  by  the  College  should  represent  as  high  a  degree  of  attainment  as  one  ob- 
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tained  in  any  other  College  in  the  same  school,  whether" technical  or  educational  It  should  be 
second  only  as  a  symbol  of  proficiency  to  the  diplomas  conferred  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Il  thedegree  of  proficiency,  necessary  to  obtain  a  diploma,  be  elevated  to  a  high  standard  and  rig- 
idly maintained,  the  diplomas  conferred  will  command  the  respect  of  the  country. 

The  degrees  should  not  be  confined  to  agricultural  and  mechanical  instruction,  but  should  like- 
wise be  awarded  for  distinction  in  those  courses  of  study  necessary  to  prepare  the  student  for 
other  professions  and  pursuits  in  life.  The  leading  feature  of  the  College  is  to  cheapen  the  ex- 
pense of  acquiring  a  collegiate  education,  or  a  high  degree  of  attainment  in  .me  or  mo:e  of  the 
schools  of  learning  taught  in  Colleges,  and  place  its  acquisition  within  the  means  of  all  classes,  the 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  terms  of  endowment  do  not  confine  the  teachings  of  the  College  to  such 
branches  only  as  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  The  act  of  Congress  expressly  pro- 
vides that  agriculture  and  mechanics  shall  be  taught,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classi- 
cal studies."  If  the  College  shall  be  so  organized,  and  we  do  not  mean  to  say  it  is  not  now  so  or- 
ganized, as  to  teach  all  classical  and  scientific  subjects,  as  well  as  such  as  relate  more  immediately 
to  agri  ulture  and  mechanics,  it  will  ena  >le  the  poor  student  to  acquire  such  a  degree  of  learning 
as  will  not  only  fit  him  for  agriculture  and  mechanics,  but  will  prepare  him  for  any  other  profes- 
sion or  pursuit  that  his  talents  and  means  may  attain.  Such  a  course  of  instruction  will  promote 
the  liberal  as  welt  as  the  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes.  And  if  a  diploma  be  con- 
ferred in  each  s  hool  or  department  of  learning  on  such  students  as  have  attaint  a  high  stand- 
ard of  proficiency,  tested  by  a  thorough  and  rigid  system  of  examination,  it  will  place  the  Col- 
lege on  a  higher  plane  as  a  school  of  learning,  and  render  its  degrees  more  truly  significant  aud 
trustworthy  as  symbols  of  scholarship  and  as  evidences  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments. 

The  Committee  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  conditions  on  which  these  degrees  should  be  con- 
ferred, still  less  do  they  propose  to  prescribe  the  standard  of  qualification  that  should  be  established 
in  the  sevetal  schools.  It  should,  however,  be  uniform  with  the  stardard  prescribed  in  other  Col- 
leges of  the  State,  if  there  be  any  uniform  standard  ohserved.  If  there  be  no  such  uniform  stand- 
ard, then  the  Committee  earnestly  recommend  that  the  standard  adopted  shall  be  high  and  rigidly 
maiftained. 

Entertaining  these  views,  the  Committee  recommend  that  diplomas  be  conferred  in  the  schools 
of  Mathematics,  Moral  Philosophy.  Natural  Philosophy,  English  Language  and  Literature:  and  a 
like  diploma  shall  be  givsn  to  the  student  who  shall  graduate  in  Latin  and  one  of  the  Modern 
Languages.  And  the  student  who  shall  obtain  diplomas  in  all  these  schools,  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
diploma  conferring  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  recommend  that  the  President  be  clothed  with  plenary  powers, 
guarded  by  proper  rules  and  regulations,  to  put  the  new  system  of  management  into  full  and  ef- 
ficient operation.  And  they  submit  herewith  the  Rules  and  Regulations  which  they  deem  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose. 

JOHN  A.  MEREDITHj 
WM.  B.  TALIAFERRO, 
FITZHUGH  LEE. 

The  Farm. — The  following  resolutions  were  submitted  by  General  Lee,  and  on  motion  were 
made  a  part  of  the  Committee's  Report: 

liesolred,  1.  That,  in  connection  with  the  College  farm,  there  shall  be  organized  and  conducted 
a  system  of  scientific  experiments,  which  shall  have  for  their  object  the  solution  of  such  problems 
and  questions  in  scientific  aud  practical  agriculture  as  possesses  general  interest  and   importance. 

2.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  of  organizing  and  conducting 

this  system  of  experiments,  and  the  sum  of dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  and  placed 

at  his  disposal  for  that  purpose. 

3.  The  Professor  of  Mechanics  and  Drawing  and  the  Farmer  are  hereby  directed  to  co-operate 
with  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal  in  carrying  out  this  system 
of  experiments,  to  whatever  extent  may  be  found  possible  and  practicable. 

4.  The  President  shall  have  the  same  supervisory  power  and  control  in  the  mangement  of  these 
experiments  as  over  every  other  branch  of  the  work  of  the  College,  and  the  Professor  of  Agricul- 
ture will  report  to  him  from  time  to  time,  and  habitually  advise  and  consult  with  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  this  important  duty. 

5.  The  Professor  of  Agriculture  shall  make  a  detailed  report  to  the  Board  of  Visitors,  at  each  of 
their  annual  meetings,  of  the  progress  of  his  experiments,  and  he  may  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  results  obtained,  at  his  discretion. 


Miss  Rothschild's  Present  to  Her  Husband. — A  London  letter  in  the  Xew 
York  Times  says:  "My  friend,  who  was  'behind  the  scenes,'  tells  me  of  one  little 
present  which  was  made  the  bride rroom  that  has  no  mention  in  the  long  lists  of 
diamonds,  silver,  jewelry  and  other  treasures  printed  in  the  newspapers.  On  the 
evening  of  the  wedding,  Lord  Roseberry  received  a  package  from  thj  bride  elect. 
It  contained  a  small  gold  box,  and  in  a  separate  envelop  a  pretty  gold  key.  No 
letter  accompanied  the  gift,  nor  instructions  of  any  kind.  My  Lord,  however, 
did  dot  hesitate  as  to  the  use  of  the  key.  He  opened  the  box.  It  contained  the 
last  check  which  Hanna  de  Rothschild  would  ever  sign  as  a  spinster.  Beautifully 
written  in  her  own  fair  hand,  it  was  drawn  in  favor  of  Lord  Roseberry — 
$1,000,000,  payable  to  his  order." 
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(Editorial — (Gcncval. 


A  PRESSING  WANT. 

Without  eDtering  into  the  political  topics  of  the  hour,  we  feel  that  we  only  e\ 
the  opinion  of  all  who  wish  well  to  this  country  when  we  say  that  the  people  need  not 
only  organized  mental  stimulus,  but  the  proper  kind  of  food  for  mental  digestion.  The 
people  are  called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  decide  virtually  upon  the  most  momentous 
topics  of  political  economy — financial  topics,  tariff  and  currency  questions — and  as  a 
general  rule,  they  have  no  opportunity  of  deciding  these  questions  intelligently — for 
what  are  the  popular  speeches  of  the  day,  taken  as  a  class,  worth  ?  As  a  general  rale, 
the  sum  and  substance  of  speeches  (on  either  side)  is  to  treat  the  subject-matter  from  a 
purely  partisan  view — to  give  only  strained  or  one-sided  views,  to  exaggerate  even- 
good,  and  suppress  every  objection,  divesting  the  subject  of  all  dignity,  and  Delinking 
it  by  unsavory  and  often  by  inappropriate  anecdotes.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  poli- 
tics grovel  in  the  dust  under  such  treatment  as  this ?  What  is  the  remedy?  The  Xa- 
tion  in  treating  of  our  National  deficiencies  in  this  connection,  urges  a  series  of  cc 
of  lectures  treating  scientific,  historical  and  literary  questions  in  a  serious,  systematic 
and  exhaustive  manner,  requiring  and  inciting  to  study  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
and  capable  of  affording  intellectual  nourishment.  Of  course,  we  do  not  mean  what 
the  Nation  scornfully  and  yet  happily  styles  "  the  ordinary  American  Lecture  of  Com- 
merce'1— which  is  generally  a  mere  compilation  from  sources  ac.  half- 
educated  person,  interspersed  with  bald  efforts  at  pleasantry — but  lectures  whose  main 
and  sole  object  is  to  enlighten  the  people — to  set  their  minds  to  work,  and  to  lift  them 
up  to  a  higher  plane  and  a  purer  air.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  public  and  intellectual 
life  of  England  so  rich  and  imposing?  And  the  question  is  thus  answered  by  a  writer 
in  the  October  Nineteenth  Cent*  _land  is  the  only  c:  tre  people 
TeaA — where  they  read  instructive  books,  I  mean,  not  only  novels.  The  English  alone 
seem  to  find  the  leisure  and  the  humor  to  read  works  of  a  general  but  serious  charac- 
ter. The  leisure,  co-existing  with  hard  work,  and  the  noble  use  made  of  :". 
are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  results  of  the  enormous  wealth  which  first  strikes  the 
eye  of  the  foreigner  in  England."  Might  the  writer  not  have  said  rather  the  cause  in 
a  large  measure  than  the  "result"  of  England  ?  Has  it  not  been  her  great  and  diffused 
intelligence  which  has  enabled  her  to  put  every  land  under  tribute,  and  made  London 
the  "  Clearing-House"  of  the  world  ? 

A  correspondent  of  the  Nation  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  the  diffusion  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  healthy  stimulants  to  the  public  mind,  says  most  forcibly  and  b 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  our  colleges  to  impress  themselves  more  strongly  upon  the  thought  of 
our  country.     At  a  time  when  the  public  conscience  is  almost  debauched,  and  "  wild 
theories"  on  every  topic  are  exhaling  their  poisonous  breath,  without  scarcely  ar 
tidotes  arrayed  against  them,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  institutions  of  learning  to  make  an 
honest  and  systematic  effort  to  improve  the  general  atmosphere — to  put  themselv ; 
rapport  with  the  people,  and  to  do  something  towards  the  creation  of  an  enthusiasm 
for  learning,  and  the  fostering  of  that  broad,  generous  and  reverent  faith  in  what  is 
just,  true,  honest,  and  of  good  report,  which  once  was  conspicuously  the  trait  c: 
ginia  character?     If  the  professors  of  our  universities  would  inaugurate  such  a  plan  ss 
this,  if  they  would  make  but  a  beginning  and  arouse  our  people  from  the  fearful  a 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  reap  a  rich  har- 
vest, not  merely  in  adding  to  their  lists  of  students,  but  in  the  general  awakening  to  all 
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honorable  impulses  and  worthy  deeds,  which,  like  a  genial  spring,  would  leave  no 
corner  of  the  land  untouched."  Coupled  with  this,  we  would  earnestly  advise  the 
young  men  of  every  village  and  its  neighborhood,  to  begin  at  once  the  formation  of  a 
good,  substantial,  circulating  library — not  made  up  of  novels,  or  even  trashy  periodi- 
cals, but  of  standard  books,  of  works  that  will  promote  healthy  thought  and  urge  them 
into  the  paths  of  wisdom,  virtue,  honor  and  patriotism. 


"  FALSE  LIGHTNING." 

The  story  is  told  and  vouched  for,  that  in  one  of  the  central  counties  of  Virginia 
during  the  past  summer,  the  ubiquitous  and  inevitable  "  lightning-rod  man  "  was  ply- 
ing his  trade  with  the  usual  pertinacity,  when  he  encountered  a  rather  tough  subject, 
who  fought  over  every  inch  of  ground  in  the  way  of  objections  and  difficulties,  and  at 
length  took  refuge  in  the  "last  ditch,"  by  asserting  that  it  was  "impious,  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence,  to  put  up  lightning-rods."  "Impious?"  said  the  ready  vendor, 
"  why,  don't  you  remember  that  Solomon's  temple  bristled  all  over  with  lightning- 
rods  ?"  And  his  victim,  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  ignorance  of  so  striking  a  his- 
torical fact,  gave  in,  and  followed  (as  he  supposed)  the  high  example  of  the  wisest  of 
men. 

If  such  ignorance  and  credulity  prevails  elsewhere,  it  may  readily  be  imposed  upon 
by  what  the  Nation  very  properly  styles  "a  swindle  of  singular  audacity,"  which  is  now 
being  extensively  perpetrated  through  the  Western  and  Southern  States,  and  one  that 
the  press  more  particularly  should  promptly  and  earnestly  expose.  It  is  styled  "Cham- 
bers' Patent  Lightning-Rod,"  the  peculiar  feature  being  that  it  has  no  connection  with 
the  ground,  but  is  supported  horizontally  on  insulators  extending  over  the  top  of  the 
building!  It  is  both  mortifying  and  amazing,  that  in  this  era  of  general  intelligence, 
and  especially  among  the  countrymen  of  Franklin,  such  a  device,  alike  foolish  and 
dangerous,  should  find  a  single  dupe  ;  but,  as  it  is  asserted  upon  authority,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  this  wicked  humbug  is  actually  being  adopted  in  some  portions  of  the  South- 
ern and  Western  States.  Our  readers  may  be  interested  and  amused  by  some  extracts 
from  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  circulated  by  the  inventor,  who  must  be  "cousin- 
german"  to  the  ready  rascal  quoted  in  our  opening  anecdote. 

It  commences  with  a  flourish  about  the  "laws  that  govern  electric  action,"  of  which 
the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  "specimen-bricks:" 

"  First.  There  are  two  great  opposite  or  opposing  forces  in  nature,  such  as  Life  and 
Death,  Day  and  Night,  Summer  and  Winter,  Love  and  Hatred,  Joy  and  Sorrow,  Pain 
and  Pleasure,  Male  and  Female,  Positive  and  Negative." 

"  Fifteenth.  When  two  objects,  holding  the  opposite  kind  of  electricity,  and  having 
their  potentials  equal  or  nearly  so,  as  compared  with  the  distance  between  said  objects, 
there  will  be  no  disputive  discharge  between  them." 

This  stuff  is  followed  by  professed  quotation?  from  Prof.  J.  Clark  Maxwell,  gar- 
bled (as  the  Nation  alleges)  to  a  degree  amounting  almost  to  forgery ;  there  are  nu- 
merous illustrations — one  evidently  designed  for  farmers  (being  printed  in  two  places 
to  be  sure  of  catching  their  eyes) ;  it  represents  the  "  Chambers'  Rod"  stretched  over 
the  top  of  a  house,  and  bent  up  at  each  end  like  a  serpent,  with  head  and  tail  erect,  en- 
gaged in  a  mortal  combat  with  a  black  thunder-cloud  just  above  it,  into  which  it  is 
belching  forth  a  stream  of  electricity  from  each  end. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  of  the  numerous  testimonials  given  are  genuine. 
If  they  are,  it  is  but  another  proof  of  the  fatal  facility  with  which  even  highly  respec- 
table men  sometimes  lend  their  names  to  projects  of  which  they  really  know  nothing. 
There  is  a  "Prof."  Tick,  for  example,  who  furnishes  a  whole  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the 
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system.  H.  B.  Lee,  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Academy  of  Science,  is  "  entirely  con. 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  the  theory,''  and  so,  apparently,  is  W.  H.  Eckert,  Manager 
of  the  A.  i  P.  Telegraph  Company  (wonder  if  Mr.  Eckert  has  never  learned  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  "ground  wire  during  a  thunder  storm  ?)  The  names  of  actuaries  and 
presidents  of  prominent  insurance  companies  are  given,  with  the  statement  that  they 
have  witnessed  practical  tests  and  experiments,  "  showing  conclusively  that  a  ground 
connection  is  not  necessary  for  the  protection  of  buildings  against  lightning!"  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  detailed  statement  of  the  "  practical"  tests,  but  fear  they  would 
result  even  more  fatally  than  Dr.  Franklin's,  when,  as  he  said,  he  was  "  nearer  kill- 
ing a. goose  than  a  turkey  !"  The  ladies  also  come  to  the  rescue  of  Chambers'  Magic 
Rod  !  "  Five  ladies  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  certify  that  they  saw  a  brush  of  fire,  nearly 
two  feet  in  length,  on  each  end  of  a  rod  in  their  neighborhood  during  a  recent  thunder 
storm.     Moses!  think  of  that! 

We  have,  apparently,  given  more  space  to  this  audacious  attempt  to  stultify  Frank- 
lin, and  subvert  all  the  actual  "  laws  that  govern  electric  action;"  but  finding  that  the 
scheme  has  made  some  headway,  is  so  strongly  supported  by  men  professing  to  be 
scientific,  and  anxious  to  forewarn  all  our  readers  against  it  (though  we  have  little  fear 
that  any  of  them  would  be  struck  by  their  "  false  lightning  "),  we  deem  it  our  duty  to 
sound  the  alarm  at  once. 


DRY  REMARKS. 

Another  fearful  drought  has  to  be  debited  to  the  year  1S79.  ^n  nearly  the  whole 
region  from  the  Blue  Ridge  to  the  ocean,  there  has  been  no  rain  worth  counting  for 
nearly  two  months.  The  present  evils  are  bad  enough.  Many  of  the  rivers  are  lower 
than  during  the  summer,  and  we  hear  of  springs  and  wells  giving  out  in  every  direc- 
tion. There  has  been  a  serious  loss  of  timber,  fencing,  &c,  from  fires  in  the  forests, 
and  the  dread  of  further  similar  disasters  hangs  like  an  incubus  over  thousands  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 

The. prospective  evils  are  even  more  appalling.  What  with  the  drought,  the  abnor- 
mal heat,  and  the  multiplied  complaints  of  the  anticipated  ravages  of  the  Hessian  fly, 
there  is  but  a  sorry  "  outlook  "  for  the  coming  crop  of  wheat. 

Everybody,  of  course,  is  crying  out  that  "never  (no  never)  was  there  such  a  season  !" 
But  all  such  will  be  surprised,  as  we  were,  to  learn  from  a  highly  intelligent  farmer 
(Robert  BURRUS,  Esq.,  of  the  Pamunkey  region,  in  Orange  county)  that  even  so  re- 
cently as  1S65  the  season  was  almost  exactly  the  same  with  the  present  one.  Mr. 
Bt'RRi'S  (like  our  friend,  Mr.  Jos.  B.  Newman)  is  a  close  observer  of  meteorological 
manifestations,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  has  jotted  down  daily  the  rains,  winds, 
and  variations  of  temperature  (as  indicated  by  the  thermometer),  and  is,  therefore,  able 
to  speak  "  by  the  card  "  when  he  says  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  autumnal  sea- 
sons of  1865  and  1S79  were  wonderfully  similar,  and  consequently  he  has  good  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  harvest  of  1SS0  will  bear  a  fearful  resemblance  to  that  of  1S76, 
when  the  Pamunkey  region  did  not  produce  much  over  one-twentieth  of  its  average 
crop. 

Some  of  our  farmers  are  actually  ploughing  up  and  re-sowing  their  wheat  fields ;  but 
we  would  fain  hope  that  dame  nature  will  be  more  careful  of  her  germs  than  this  step 
would  indicate.  If  we  have  an  ample  •warm  rain  in  all  November  there  will  still  be 
a  fair  chance  for  the  wheat  to  "root  well  before  a  hard  frost,"  which,  as  farmer  John 
Rodgers,  of  Albemarle,  was  wont  to  say,  is  the  sine  qua  turn  of  a  good  harvest. 
The  present  apprehension  of  our  leading  farmers  is,  that  much  of  the  wheat  has 
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malted — that  is,  the  grain  having  swollen,  the  germ,  from   insufficient   moisture,  has 
subsequently  perished.     But  let  us  hope  on  while  we  can,  still  trusting  that — 

"  Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save," 

and  that  all  our  dark  forebodings  will  be  swept  away  by  the  golden  light  of  a  glorious 
harvest ! 

We  have  varying  accounts  as  to  the  "turn  out''  of  the  corn  crop,  now  being  gathered 
and  housed,  but  we  always  find  that  when  a  good  sod  has  been  turned  under  and  the 
land  well  cultivated,  thereafter  there  is  but  small  "discount"  on  the  crop  of  corn,  even 
though  afflicted  with  drought. 


The  State  Agricultural  Society. — We  expect  to  present,  in  our  next  num- 
ber, the  progress  made  by  this  Society  during  the  past  three  years  ;  that  is,  a 
statement  showing  its  condition  then,  what  has  been  added  to  the  Society's  prop- 
erty in  substantial  improvements  since,  and  the  balance-sheet  now.  The  period 
referred  to  was,  as  we  all  most  painfully  know,  one  of  great  depression  in  all  in- 
terests, and  if  it  can  be  shown,  as  it  will  be,  that  the  Society  has  not  gone  back- 
ward in  its  liabilities,  the  community  will  award  to  its  managers  the  credit  due 
them.  The  ability  of  the  late  President,  Major  Drewry,  warranted  all  of  us  in 
believing  that  the  great  interest  entrusted  to  his  charge  would  be  properly  han- 
dled, and  we  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  new  President,  Mr.  George  W. 
Palmer,  is  second  to  no  man  in  the  State  in  energy  and  capacity,  and  we  expect 
to  chronicle  as  good  work  at  his  hands. 


That  our  people  may  see  how  things  are  done  in  the  most  prosperous  State  in 
the  South  (Georgia),  we  append  the  law  in  that  State,  in  the  matter  of  the  en- 
couragement of  textile  manufactures. 

An  Act  to  Encouragi  the  Manufacture  of  Cotton  and  Woolen  Fabrics  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Section  1.  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
in  General  Assembly  met,  do  enact,  That,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  in- 
vestment and  employment  of  capital,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics  and  yarns,  within  the  State  aforesaid,  any  individuals,  and  any  body  cor- 
porate, that  shall  hereafter  invest  money,  to  be  employed  in  the  erection  and 
operation  of  any  mill  or  mills  within  said  State,  for  the  manufacture  of  fabrics 
out  of  cotton  or  wool,  or  both,  whether  such  investment  be  applied  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  factory,  or  in  the  extension  or  enlargement  of  a  now  existing 
factory,  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  for  State,  county,  and  municipal  purposes 
on  the  capital  so  invested,  and  on  any  property  purchased  or  erected  therewith, 
intended  for,  and  necessary  to  such  manufacture,  for  the  term  of  teu  years  from, 
and  after  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  mills  so  to  be  erected.  And  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  individual  or  individuals,  or  body  corporate,  claiming  the 
benefit  of  such  exemption,  to  report  to  the  Comptroller-General  of  the  State  the 
amount  of  capital  so  invested,  and  the  time  when  the  foundation  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  where  situated;  Provided,  That  in  case  of  the  extension  or 
enlargement  of  any  factory  now  established  and  in  operation,  this  Act  shall  not 
be  so  constructed  as  to  exempt  from  taxation  investments  made  and  applied  to 
such  purposes  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

Section  2.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  State,  county  or  municipal  officer, 
to  require  any  individual  or  individuals,  or  body  corporate,  who  shall  make  such 
investments  as  described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  after  its  passage,  and 
shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Comptroller-General,  as  herein  provided,  to  re- 
turn for  taxation,  or  to  pay  any  tax  upon  capital  invested,  or  upon  property  so 
purchased  or  erected  within  the  time  of  said  exemption,  any  law,  usage  or  custom 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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TUCKAHOE  FARMERS'  CLUB. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  members  of  this  Club  met  at  10  P.  M.  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Implement  Works  on  Franklin  Street,  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  farm  of  Col.  George 
Watt,  in  Hanover,  the  Colonel  being  an  honored  member  of  the  Club.  After  a 
pleasant  drive  of  seven  miles  towards  and  over  the  flats  of  the  "  Chickahominy,"  the 
cavalcade  arrived  without  incident  at  Springfield,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  genial 
host  of  the  day,  and  a  few  invited  guests  from  the  neighborhood.  As  the  day  was 
warm  and  the  road  dusty,  all  were  invited  to  moisten  the  lips  and  clear  the  throat  be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  order  of  the  day,  in  which  pleasing  duty  the  host  and  friends 
joined  merely  to  keep  the  diffident  young  men  in  countenance. 

The  Club  was  promptly  called  to  order,  the  President,  Prof.  Puryear,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  Theodore  Eixyson  was  appointed  Secretary  in  the  absence  of  C.  M.  Robinson, 
the  regular  Secretary.  Reports  of  Committees  were  read,  and  in  part  discussed. 
Pending  discussion,  the  Club  was  invited  and  proceeded  to  make  the  usual  inspection 
of  farm  and  premises.  As  the  farm  lies  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  near 
to  Gaines'  Mill,  and  on  historic  ground,  the  inspection  was  of  intense  interest.  If  not 
exactly  on  an  "  Empire's  dust,"  "an  earthquake's  spoil"  lay  sepulchred  below.  We 
were  treading  on  one  of  the  hard  fought  fields  of  the  Seven  Days'  Fight  of  1862.  It 
required  no  vivid  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  before  us  the  sorely  beleaguered  hosts 
of  McClellan  entangled  in  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  straining  every 
nerve  to  reach  the  protection  of  the  gunboats  on  the  James,  with  Lee  and  Stone- 
wall JACKSON  thundering  in  the  rear.  To  have  reached  the  heights  of  Malvern  even 
with  a  remnant,  and  to  have  escaped  capture  or  annihilation  under  such  circumstances 
argued  no  common  leader.  Time  and  the  plow  are  rapidly  obliterating  the  hastily 
thrown  up  entrenchments  and  landmarks  of  that  blood-stained  field.  "  How  that  red 
rain  has  made  the  harvest  grow  ;  "  is  this  all  the  world  has  gained? 

Col.  Watt  has  done  yeoman's  work  on  this  farm  in  draining,  straightening  water 
courses,  making  roads,  and  setting  a  good  example  generally. 

On  returning  to  the  house,  dinner  was  announced,  and  a  most  enjoyable  hour  was 
passed — the  "  Tuckahoes"  doing  full  justice  to  the  good  things  so  amply  spread  before 
them — as  is  their  wont.  Lively  table-talk,  war  reminiscences,  toasts  and  sentiments, 
very  pleasantly  passed  the  hour.  They  "fought  their  battles  o'er  again,  thrice  they  slew 
the  slain."  Our  President,  who  is  a  little  of  a  disciplinarian,  and  our  Vice  had  been 
signalling  for  some  time.     The  final  toast  was  given  by  Col.  Holiaday,  who  said  : 

Mr.  President,  among  Virginia  farmers  the  names  of  two  men  are  held  in  special 
honor,  and  worthy  as  they  are  of  monumental  columns,  they  need  none  to  ensure  a 
lasting  memory.  Their  works  will  live  after  them  as  their  fittest  monument.  One  of 
these  names  was  borne  by  a  gentleman  who  has  gone  to  his  long  rest;  the  other  belongs 
to  one  for  whom  we  all  desire  many  years  in  which  he  may  enjoy  the  ripening  fame 
his  merit  and  public  spirit  have  won  for  him.  Gentlemen,  I  propose  the  memory  of 
Edmund  Ruffin,  and  the  health  of  George  Watt. 

On  coming  to  order,  the  Club  went  into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on  the  State  of 
the  Eoads.  After  some  very  plain  talk,  mutual  promises  were  given  to  mend  our  ways. 
As  the  day  was  well  spent,  and  lang  Scots  miles  twixt  us  and  our  names,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  carried,  our  horses  ordered,  and  with  kind  adieus  to  host  and  friends,  we 
recrossed  the  Chickahominy,  and  contrary  to  the  vaticinations  of  our  chief,  did  not  lose 
our  way  in  the  swamp,  but  had  a  delightful  moonlight  drive  to  the  seven-hilled  city, 
whence  each  wended  his  homeward  way. 


The  Southern  Intelligencer  is  a  sprightly  independent  paper  published  in 
this  city.  Our  friend,  R.  G.  Agee,  Esq.,  has  lately  become  its  business-manager? 
which  is  a  pretty  good  guarantee  of  its  future  success. 
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Proposed  Testimonial  to  the  Oldest  Agricultural  Editor  in  th     -  — 

We      .  glad  to  learn  that  an  effort  is  to  be  made  :*und  for  the  benefit  of 

T.  B.  MacRobert,  of  Prince  Edward  County.     Mr.  MacRobert  was  the  founder  of 

the    Virginia  Farmer,  the  first  agricultural  newspaper  established  in  Virginia.     He 

also  gave  a  prize  of  S;o  for  the  say  on  fanning  topics  ever  published  in  this 

s.     Mr.  MacRobert  in  his  old  age  is  in  danger  of  losing  his  little  farm  on  account 

of  an  ante-bellum  debt.     A  small  sum  of  money  would  save  this  property,  and  his 

friends,  who  include  some  of  the  "]  t  College  Hill,  are  hopeful  that  the  public 

mav  help  in  this  matter.     As  Mr.   MacRobert  started  the    _.  in  Scortsville  in 

vears  ago — removing  to  Farmville  in  1S32 — we  feel  great  interest  in  this 

excellent  effort  on  behalf  of  a  good  old  journalist,  and  we  comsnend  the  movement  to 

the  editors  of  the  So.\  rater,  Rural  5c      -ville 

>r,  Charlottesville  Chronicle,  and  other  papers  throughout  the  State.     It  would 

be  a  grand  thing  to  make  this  patriarch  of  the  press  happy  for  his  few  remaining  •■-. 

Far":  - 

We  commend  the  matter,  above  referred  to,  most  heartily  to  our  friends.  Our  farm- 
ing community  in  Virginia  is  far  ftom  being  opulent,  but  there  are  many  individual 
men,  in  this  calling,  upon  whose  efforts  Providence  has  smiled,  despite  the  grievous 
times  we  have  witnessed  since  the  war.     To  these  men  we  appeal  for  aid  to  Mr.  1 

KRT,  and  we  are  persuaded  they  could  make  no  Christmas  gift  that  would  cany- 
more  joy  with  it.  Contributions  will  be  received  by  Mr.  J.  A.  H.  St.  Andrew,  of  Farm- 
ville, Va.,  and  forwarded  to  Mr.  MacRobert.  Let  him  not  report  to  him  empty 
hands. 


The  "  Third  Annual  Report "  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Second 
Edition  of  his  "Handbook  of  Virginia"  are  before  us,  and  we  cordially  commend  them 
to  the  public — to  our  own  citizens,  and  especially  to  immigrants  seeking  home- — 
worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal  now,  and  careful  preservation  as  books  of  reference — 
useful  as  a  compendium  of  information  concerning  the  resources  of  Virginia,  the  geo- 
logical conformation  of  the  State,  the  distribution  of  mineral  wealth  in  the  different 
sections,  and  the  climatic  peculiarities  of  each,  with  a  vast  deal  concerning  the  various 
products  and  industries  to  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  State  are  adapted.  The 
articles  on  clover  and  peas  will  be  found  especially  interesting — also,  the  chapter  on 
"  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation,"  "  Stock  as  a  Means  of  Improving  Lands,"  and 
"  Grape  Culture."  In  connection  with  this  last  subject,  as  indeed  with  many  others, 
statistics  have  been  collected  from  practical  men  showing  the  results  of  their  enter- 
prises, thus  making  easier  the  way  for  those  who  desire  to  follow  in  that  direction.  Bat 
the  time  would  fail  us  to  enumerate  all  the  subjects  of  interest  and   .  bed  in 

the  Report.     It  must  be  read. 

The  "  Handbook*'  is  enlarged  and  much  improved;  errors  which  had  been  made  in 
the  first  edition  are  here  carefully  corrected,  and  new  matter  has  been  added,  and  the 
work  is  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  handsome  map  of  Virginia — one  of  the  be 
know  of.  These  publications  are  most  creditable  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
— a  proof  of  his  fitness  for  the  position  he  holds  as  well  as  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
office. 


The  Death  of  Death;  or,  a  Study  of  God's  Holiness  in 

the  Existence  of  Evil,  in  so  far  as  Intelligent  and  Responsible  Beings 
are  Concerned.  By  an  Orthodox  Layman.  (Richmond,  Va.  :  J.  W.  Randolph 
&  English.     1S7S.)     i2mo.,  cloth.     Pp.  210. 

Of  the  many  volumes  which  the  recent  revival  of  the  question  of  future  punishment 
has  called  forth,  this  deserves,  we  think,  more  than  usual  attention.  The  author  seeks 
to  establish  two  propositions :  First,  that  the  problem  of  evil  is  incapable  of  solution 
on  the  basis  of  a  hopeless  future  punishment,  or  of  annihilation ;  and  secondly,  that  it 
is  capable  of  solution  on  the  basis  of  a  future  punishment,  not  hopeless,  but  reforma- 
tory. 
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He  rightly  considers  death  not  as  the  separation  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  hut  as 
alienation  from  the  life  of  God.  He  examines  the  various  theories  as  to  the  fate  of 
••the  lost,"    and  accepts  that  of  aeonian  punishment   as  the  one   >  •:  meets  all 

the  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  real  issue  between  him  and  those  who  hold  to 
the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  lies  in  this,  that  he  asserts  that  the  life  of  God  car. 
be  renewed  in  the  soul  after  its  dissolution  in  the  body;  and  that  until  such  renewal 
and  restoration.  God's  redeeming  work  is  incomplete.  Some  of  the  arguments  put 
forth  in  support  of  this  proposition  are  weak.  All  of  them  must  be.  from  the  very-  na- 
I  the  >c.  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the  darkness  ,  ..  affling  mystery.  The 
author  may  be  right,  and  he  may  be  wrong.  When  we  get  beyond  the  range  of  finite 
thinking,  and  begin  to  use  the  words  ''endless''  or  •'  infinite"  as  logical  term.--,  we  can- 
not affirm  the  absolute  certainty  of  any  of  the  conclusions  which  seem  to  follow  from 
•  >ur  premises.  We  see  these  things  darkly,  and  know  them  only  in  part.  What  reve- 
lations of  mercy  God  may  have  in  reserve  no  one  can  tell.  Whether  He  has  any  of 
the  kind  which  this  "orthodox  layman"  expects  is  doubtful — that  is,  undecided.  *  *  * 

The  above  is  taken  from  the  -A".    V.  :.n  Episcopal  paper,  of  which  church 

"Layman"  is  a  communicant.  We  were  induced  to  read  the  book  by  reason  of  our  high 
regard  and  admiration  of  the  author,  a  learned  and  dbtingubhed  Virginian.  It  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  captivated  by  the  kindly  and  ingenious  spirit  of  the  book  as  well  as 
earnestness  of  the  authoi. 


Tobacco  Seed. — We  call  special  attention  to  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
Major  Robert  L.  Ragland.  of  Halifax.  Through  careful  selection  ef  plants,  and 
trimming  down  the  flowers  to  the  crown  shoot,  he  bas  reached  great  perfection  in 
the  production  of  tcbacco  seed.  These  seed  are  largely  purchased  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  for  distribution,  and  wherever  used  give 
satisfaction.  Knowing  that  they  are  what  they  are  represented  to  be,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  commend  their  purchase  by  such  of  our  friends  as  have  need  in  this 
respect. 

Edgewood  Stock  Farm. — Major  Vexable  advertises  in  this  number  of  the 
Planter  his  entire  herds  of  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires.  At  the  late  State  Fair  he 
took  three  prizes  on  his  Jerseys.  We  doubt  whether  there  is  a  better  herd  in 
the  country.  The  Major  also  won  a  prize  in  every  class  exhibited,  except  one 
on  Berkshires.     Almost  his  entire  exhibit  were  bred  by  him. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  Fair,  we  noticed  a  fine  display  of  English  and 
Italian  rabbits,  exhibited  by  Master  Chas.  P.  Johxstox,  Henrico  :  although  no 
premium  was  offered  for  rabbits,  they  attracted  considerable  attention. 


F.  D.  JOHNSON,  THE  SOUTHERN  JEWELER, 
In  this  issue  of  the  Planter  and  Parmer  appears,  for  the  first  time,  the  adver. 
tisement  of  the  South's  greatest  jeweler.  We  cannot,  in  commending  him  to 
our  patrons  and  the  public,  say  too  much  in  his  favor,  as  we  have  known  him  in- 
timately for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  always  found  him  the  same  prompt, 
honest,  upright  and  fair  dpaler.  Mr.  Johnson  enjoys  a  good  reputation,  which  he 
has  built  up  by  adhering  closely  to  the  above  qualities.  His  goods  are  of  the 
best  grade,  and  we  feel  perfectly  safe  in  sayiug  that  he  will  do  as  he  represents,  and 
:-.',}  goods  sold  by  him.  and  not  giving  entire  satisfaction,  both  in  quality  and  price, 
can  be  returned  and  the  money  paid  received  in  exchange.  If  you 'wish  to  pur- 
chase a  good  gold  or  silver  watch,  clock,  or  any  goods  in  his  line,  give  him  a 
trial  order,  and  see  what  he  will  do  for  you.  Mr.  Johnson's  trade  is  an  extensive 
one,  and  is  rapidly  increasing,  and,  by  his  strict  attention  to  business,  he  will 
earn  a  large  proportion  of  public  patronage.     You  will  find  him  ever  at  his 
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post,  ready  at  all  times  to  fill  any  and  all  orders  promptly,  and  will  furnish,  upon 
application,  his  new  printed  price-list,  which  he  hopes  to  have  ready  for  distribu- 
tion by  December  15th.  We  therefore,  in  recommending  him,  do  heartily 
endorse  what  he  says,  and  bespeak  for  him  a  good  share  of  custom  among 
our  many  friends  and  readers,  thereby  insuring  accuracy  in  every  case.  It  will 
pay  to  correspond  with  him  before  buying,  if  you  wish  to  get  good  goods  at  the 
lowest  prices.  Good  watches  from  ten  dollars  up,  gold  chains  all  prices,  solid  sil- 
ver teaspoons  from  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  up,  solid  gold  rings  one  dollar  and 
up.' solid  silver  thimbles  from  thirty  cents  up,  spectacles  from  fifteen  cents  up, 
rubber  eye-glasses  from  twenty-five  cents  up. 

Below  will  be  found  the  names  of  some  persons  to  whom  watches  and  other 
goods  have  been  sold  :  B.  J.  Collins.  Austin,  Texas;  H.  G.  Thompson,  Mar- 
shall, Texas  ;  J.  S.  Armstrong,  Penn.  agency,  Arizona  territory ;  Rev.  A.  J. 
Holt.  Anadarko,  Indian  territory  :  J.  A.  P.  Campbell,  .Jackson,  Miss.  :  Rev.  J. 
K.  Fraut.  Sardis.  Miss.;  Captain  W.  R.  Lyman.  Xew  Orleans.  La.  :  Mrs.  Faw- 
cttt,  Lake  Village.  Ark.  ;  Mrs.  John  P.  Johnson,  Randolph.  Mo.  ;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Garnett,  Dover,  Mo.;  Rev.  T.  G.  Layton,  Rockalo.  Ga. :  Miss  E.  M.  Rice, 
Greenville.  Ala. ;  J.  E.  Jeter.  Santuc.  S.  C.  ;  Rev.  G.  T.  Gresham.  Walhalla,  S. 
C.  *  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Watkin,  King's  Mountain.  X.  C. ;  Mrs.  Wingate.  Wake  For- 
est College.  X.  C.  :  Rev.  J.  B.  Tavlor.  Wilmington,  N.  C.  ;  Prof.  J.  S.  B. 
Hooper.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  ;  J.  B.  Waters.  Milton.  N.  C.  ;  Prof.  M.  H.  Crump, 
Bowling  Green.  Ky.  ;  (apt.  J.  P.  Mayo.  Anderson,  W.  Va.  ;  Dr.  W.  L.  Grant, 
Grafton.  W.  Va.  :  Win.  H.  Down.  512  west  Twenty-second  St.,  X.  Y.  :  T.  W. 
Cole,  53  State  St..  Chicago;  Professors  A.  P.  Montague  and  J.  Howard  Gore, 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Rev.  Dr.  Jeter.  Rev.  Dr.  Dickinson, 
Rev.  Chas.  Ryland  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Lafferty.  Coleman  Worthamand  Samuel  War- 
tham.  of  Richmond.  Va.  ;  Attorney-General  J.  G.  Field,  Richmond.  Va.  ;  Rev. 
E.  Walle,  Rector  Episcopal  church,  Culpeper,  Va.  ;  Rev.  A.  C.  Barron,  pastor 
Baptist  church,  Culpeper.  Va.  :  Rev.  Mr.  Burton,  pastor  Methodist  church,  Cul- 
peper, Va.  :  Hon.  John  B.  Standard,  Mayo.  Culpeper,  Va.  ;  Hon.  John  W.  Bell, 
Judge  County  Court.  Culpeper,  Va.  :  Col.  S.  S.  Bradford.  President  P.  A.  So- 
ciety, Culpeper,  Va. ;  Prof.  X.  Penick,  Culpeper  Female  Institute,  Culpeper, 
Va.,  or  any  citizen  of  Culpeper. 


Coxsrxrriox  Cured. — An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  formula  of  a  simple  vege- 
table remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  for  Consumption,  Bronchitis. 
Catarrh.  Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radi- 
cal cure  for  Xervous  Debility  and  all  Xervous  Complaints,  after  having  tested 
its  wonderful  curative powersin  thousands  of  cases,  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  make  it 
known  to  his  suffering  fellows.  Actuated  by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve 
human  suffering.  I  willsend  free  of  charge  to  all  who  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
man. French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by 
mail  byaddressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  W.  SHERAR,  149  Pow- 
er's Block.  Rochester,  X.   Y. 


BY  UNIVERSAL  ACCORD, 

AVER'S  CATHARTIC  PILLS  ARE  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  PURGATIVES 
for  family  use.  They  are  the  product  of  long,  laborious  and  successful  chemical 
investigation,  ami  their  extensive  use,  by  Physicians  in  their  practice,  and  by  all 
civilized  tiitions.  proves  them  the  best  and  most  effectual  purgative  Pill  that  med- 
ical science  can  devise.  Being  purely  vegetable  no  harm  can  arise  from  their 
use.  In  intrinsic  value  and  curative  powers  no  other  Pills  can  be  compared 
with  them,  and  every  person,  knowing  their  virtues,  will  employ  them,  when 
needed.  They  keep  the  system  in  perfect  order,  and  maintain  in  healthy  action 
the  whole  machinery  of  life.  Mild,  searching  and  effectual,  they  are  specially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  digestive  apparatus,  derangements  of  which  they  pre- 
vent and  cure,  if  timely  taken.  They  are  the  best  and  safest  physic  to  employ 
for  children  and  weakened  constitutions,  where  a  mild,  but  effectual,  cathartic  is 
required.     For  sale  by  all  dealers. 


TEIIS    2STJ5-W 

ELASTIC    TRUSS 

HasaPaddiff 
fering  from 
ail  others,  is 
cup-shaped, 
with  SELF- 
AD  JTJST'NG 
BALL  in  the 
center,  adapts 
itself  to  al] 
positions  of  the  body 
■while  the  BALL  in  the 
Cup  PRESSES  BACK 
THE  INTESTINES 
JUST  AS  A  PERSON 
"WOULD  WITH  THE 
FINGER,  "With  light 
pressure  the  Hernia  is 
iield  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  rad- 
ical cure  is  certain.  It  is  easy,  durable 
ind  cheap.  Sent  by  mail,  postage  paid. 
Circulars  free. 
Address.  Eggleston  Truss  Co..  Manfrs. 

°*  C.  H.  EGGLESTGN  CO.,  Chicago,  W 

aug — ly 

BERKSHIRES. 

o 

I   have  a  few   PIGS   FOR  SALE 
which  I  will  sell  at  the  low  price  of 

SIS    per  P»aii'. 


Kn  En-«kseo  View  of 
the  Pad. 


My  Annual  Catal-gue  of  Vege- 
table and  Flower  Seed  for  1880. 
'ich  in  engravings  from  photographs  o 
the  originals,  will  be  sent  FREE  to  all 
who  apply.  My  old  customers  need  not 
write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  vegetable  seeds  ever  sent 
out  by  any  Seed  House  in  America,  a 
large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on 
mv  six  seed  farms.  Full  directions  for 
"t\on  on  each  package.  All  seed 
war  ranted  to  be  loth  fresh  and  true  to 
name,  so  far.  that  should  it  prove  other- 
wist-.  I  ici'J  refill  the  order  gratis.  The 
org'nal  introdacer  of  the  Hubbard 
Squash.  Phinney's  Melon,  Marblehead 
Cabbages.  Mexican  Corn,  and  scores  of 
other  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage 
of  all  who  are  anxious  to  haee  their  seed 
directly  from  the  grower,  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  ve  y  best  4  -aid. 
NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY 

J  AS.  J.  H.  GREGORY. 
dec-4t  Marblehead,  Mas-. 

TnTLLEESLIE  FARM. ' 


ThoroitiM  and  Sa 


Sawing  -.!  a  log, 
Sasy  aad  Past. 


They  are  bred  direct  from  Cooper's 
Imported  Stock. 

The  Hams  and  Mothers  of  these  Pigs    SHORT-HORN    CATTLE, 
10  a  piece. 

WM.    McCOMB.  COTSWOLD    SHEEP, 

mav — tf  Gordonsviile.  Va. 

AND    BERKSHIRE    PIGS, 

For  sate. 

Apply  to  R.  J.  HAXC0CK; 

mh — ly     Overton.  Albemarle  Co..  Va. 

THOROUGHBRED  ESSEX  PIGS  for 
SALE,  bred  from  Prize  Winners 
at  the  State  Fair  of  1  -" 

This  family  of  Essex  is  a  cross  of  the  importa- 
tions of  Joseph  Harris  and  Samuel  Thorne,  and 
is  of  the  most  superior  quality.  A  trial  of  '.hem 
will  convince  the  most  incredulous  that  the  Es- 
sex is  the  best  hog  for  the  Virginia  farmer. 

Prices  to  suit  the  times.         R.H.  FIFE. 

my — ly  Hiarlotte-vi,:-  ,Va. 

\  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 
^-\.  PEACH  AXD  APPLE  TREES 
adapted  10  a  wide  ran^e  of  climate: 
also  PLUM.  PEAR.  CHERRY.  APRI- 
COT,  NECTARINE  and  ALMONDS, 
both  hard  and  soft  shell.  GRAPE 
VINES,  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS 
|  and  OSAGE  0  R  A  X  G  E  HEDGE 
PLANTS.     Price  List  free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON, 
oct-3t  Stockley.  Del. 


Our  latest  improved  sawing  machine  cuts 
^>f  a  2-foot  log  in  2  minutes.  A  $100 
PRCSENT  will  be  given  to  two  men  who 

•  as  much  in  the  old  way,  as  one  man 
ran  with  this  machine.     Circulars  sent  free. 
W.  Giles,  741  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  EL 
dec-2t 

a  Month  and  expenses  guaran- 
teed   to    Agents.     Outfit    free. 
Shaw  &  Co..  Augusta,  Maine,     jan-ly 


WATCHES, 

CLOCKS, 
JEWELRY, 

Silver  and  Plated  Ware, 

At  JOHNSON'S, 

CX'LPEPER,  Va. 


PRICES  LOTTER  THAX  AXY  HOUSE  XORTH 

OR  SOUTH, 


Goods  Warranted  to  be  Exactly  as  Represented  in  Every 

Instance. 


Orders  filled  promptly  and  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  every  one,  or 
goods  can  be  returned. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  celebrated  "Stonewall"  Watch  made 
expressly  for  my  trade.  References  given  to  parties  using  them  if  de- 
sired.    It  is  a  perfect  time-piece. 

Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

The  "  Johnson  Watch  "  is  also  made  expressly  for  my  trade,  and  is 
warranted  to  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

These  and  all  other  watches  sold  by  rue  are  regulated  by  transit  ob- 
servations. 

Address, 

F.  D.  JOHNSON, 

de-tf  Culpeper,  Va 


I  offer  to  the  public  the  following  Choice  Selections: 

ifAM/IEMC     D  /\  T  S™  B  I  "Wm        ^he    Towaxda    Eureka   Mower, 
h  R|jr\!Pid       ^'"lULSx!  which  tooka  diploma  at  ourlast  Fair. 

*&*  /^Sk,    S2^^  an(i  I  believe  superior  to  all  others 

on  the  market.  It  tedders  the 
hay  after  cutting  it,  which  causes 
it  to  cure  in  one-third  less  time  than 
after  other  mowers,  and  is  easv  of 
draft.  Russell's  Ckt.ebhated  Mas- 
sillox  Thresher.  Thomas'  Supe- 
rior Hat  Rake.  The  Farmer's 
Frtexd  Drill,  which  has  superir  at-1 
tachments  for  fertilizers  and  smal, 
seed  sowing.  Sulky  Plows,  Pr.ows- 
IIarrows.  Corx  Shellers.  Sulky  Cultivators,  and  Farm  Implements  ;n  gen 
era!.  Also,  Jennings  i:  Crenshaw's  improved  patented  Mill  Bush.  Price  $12. 
Best  Farm  Force  Pump.     Landis'  Celebrated  Fan  Blower  for  Blacksmiths. 

For  the  Ladies.— The  superior  Light  Running,  Durable  and  Cheap  White 
Sewing  Machine,  WiUiamatic  Spool  Chiton,  best  for  machine  and  general  work, 
and  Crey's  Patent  Bed  Spring. 


PRICE  LIST. 

- 
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1 

1 

a 

5 
o 

One  Lorse 

5 

7 

8 

10 

5 
10 
15 

17 

15 
43 
47 
53 

25 

60 

70 
80 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW. 


No.  10 

No.  20 

Be. 

18c. 
20c. 

5 

7 
8 

10 
15 

17 

27 
35 
40 

50 

No.  40 

85 

JOH.lV  B.  CRENSHAW, 

july-ly      Sample  Merchant  and  General  Agent.  No.  16  Ninth  St,  Richmond,  Ya. 

For   Sale. 

Fifteen  choice  SOUTHDOWN  BUCKS,  sired  by  imported  Walsixgham  Rams, 
and  from  Maple  Shade  and  other  pure  bred  Ewes.  Also  some  choice  EWES. 
RAM  and  EWE  LAMBS.  Choice  BERKSHIRE  PIGS  from  my  6ne  ••Sallie.'' 
"Sweet  Seventeen-''  and  "Lady  Clermont''  Sows,  sired  by  the  best  imported 
Boars.     SHORTHORN  CATTLE  of  all  ages,  &c.     Prices  to  suit  the  times. 

A,  3X.    BOW31AN, 

r<'7 — ly '"Bellevue  Stock  Farm,'7  Waynesboro,  Va. 


o 

O 
(-^ 

=8 


O. 

CALF  SEATS  82.50  EXTRA. 

Manufacture  all  kinds 
SADDLES  AND  HAR.VESS. 

Catalogues  furnished  to  the  Trade 
only.'. 


-        5^       Eh 

lis 


- 
- 

M 

1 
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CLOAKS !       CLOAKS ! 

LEVY  BROTHERS  have  tlie  handsomest  assortment  and  best 
styles  at  the  lowest  prices. 


BLANKETS!        BLANKETS! 

LEVY  BROTHERS  have  the  largest  stock  in  all  sizes,  and  they 
sell  at  the  lowest  prices. 

Special  bargains  in  ELEVEN-QUARTER  BLANKETS  at 

LEVY  BROTHERS. 


UNDERWEAR!    UNDERWEAR! 

LEVY  BROTHERS  have   now  a  full   assortment  for  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  and  their  prices  are  really  low. 


BLACK  SILK!      BLACK  SILK! 

VELVETS  I 
VELVETS  I 

SATIN !  SATIN ! 

LEA  Y  BROTHERS   have   made  large  purchases  at  auction  of 
the  above  goods,  and  offer  them  at  temptingly  low  prices. 


DRESS  GOODS !      SUITINGS ! 

LEA  Y  BROTHERS  have  just  received  some  of  ths  latest  novel- 
ties in  above  goods,  and  now  have  a  very  complete  stock,  well 
worthy  of  your  attention,  as  the  goods  are  fresh  and  desirable,  and 
prices  so  low  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 


CASSIMERES!       CLOTHS! 

LEVY  BROTHERS  show  splendid  value  in  above  goods.     Thev 
have  a  varied  assortment.  de — tf  * 


ALLISON  &  ADDISON'S 

"STAR  Q  BRAND" 

COMPLETE  TOBACCO  MANURE. 

THIS  FERTILIZER  IS  INTENDED  TO  BE  A 

COMPLETE  FERTILIZER  FOR  TOBACCO, 

and  as  now  manufactured,  is  the  result  of  fourteen  idy  of  !:he  re- 

quirements of  that  plant,  aided  by  careful  and  thorough  experiments  and 
the  best  chemical  ability  ia  the  country.  It  is  composed  of  the  best- 
grades  of  the  different  materials  known  to  the  trade,  in  such  physical 
condition  as  we  have  found  to  be  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  this  crop, 
and  so  apportioned  as  to  give  the  plant  an  early  and  healthy  si 
tain  it  in  a  thrifty  and  growing  condition  thi  _  I  the  season.  : 
the  injurious  effect  of  both  wet  and  dry  seasons,  and  make  a  crop  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so;  making  rich,  leathery,  heavy 
Tobacco,  of  fine  texture,  on  soils  adapted  to  ihe  growth  of  shipping  and 
manufacturing  grades,  and  fine,  silky,  bright  wrappers  on  lighter  lands, 
suitable  for  "bright?" — always  ripening  early  and  curing  well,  and  never 
chaffy  or  coarse  It  has  been  in  successful  use  for  many  years,  and  has 
had  the  unqualified  approval  of  nearly  every  planter  who  has  used  it. 

We  offer  this  Fertilizer,  with  great  confidence,  for  use  on  the  To- 
ba<co  crop  to  be  planted  rn  1879,  with  assurance  that  it  is  in  all  respects, 
fully  equal  to  what  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Knowing  the  mato-iala 
which  enter  into  its  composition,  and  being  made  here  in  Richmond  un- 
der our  immediate  personal  supervision,  we  can  and  do 

GUARANTEE    THE    STANDARD. 

ALLISON  &  ADDISON, 

Seed  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  of  Star-Brand  Fertilize: s, 
may— tf  1322  CARY  ST..  RICHMOND.  VA. 

WILLIAM    DAPFRON, 

Office  and  Wareroom,  1438  Plain  Street— Kattress  and  Uphol- 
stery Rooms..  16,  18  and  20  N.  Fifteenth  Street, 
RICHMOND.   VA. 

FUENITUEE,  CAitPETS,  BEDDING 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT!  LOWEST  PRICES!  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 
FOR  CASH  OR  ON  ACCOMMODATING  TERMS. 

Always  on  hand,  100  CHAMBER  SETS  sesfrom    $22  to  $200.     OrEce. 

Dining  and  Kitchen    Furniture.     P         i    -  Saw  Silk,  Ha  .iep. 

Terry.  e:e*     Matting  direct   from  the  Importers,  from    IS  to  4~>  cents— finest  in 
the  market.     Window  Shades.  Children's  Carriages.      Cabi;  3        lies 

of  every  description,  such  a*  Perforated  and  Russian  Lea:her  Chair  Set 
for  Job  Work).  Glue.  Drawers.  Knobs  (fancv).  Locks,  etc.     A  -. 

FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  LOOKING-GLASS  PLATE. 

Will  duplicate  New  York  prices.     Orders 

iVILLLAM  DAPFRON. 
dec— 1m  1438  Main  street 


J.  J.  TURNER. 


J.  D.  KEILEY,  Jr. 


J.  TURNER.  Jr. 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  COS 

'Excelsior," 
"Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate," 

''Pure  Dissolved  Bones." 


ESTABI.   SHED  1*2S. 


TO     WHEAT     OROWERS. 


■  :    PERUVIAN  VJ 

II  GUANO   9 
& 

\, SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATE  pH 
p.  J.T  U  R  V  ER&C?  gf 

,  h6    167  ^|P 


Fonning  the  most  concentrated,  universal  and  durable  FERTILIZER  ever  offered  to  the  Far- 
mer— combining  ail  (he  stimulating  qualities  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  the  ever-durable  lertilizing 
properties  of  Bones  and  finedry  powder,  prepared  expressly  lor  drilling,  and  can  be  applied  in  any 
quantity,  however  small,  per  acre.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  close-calculating  Farmers,  after 
TWENTY-ONE  YEARS  experience,  in  testing  it  side  by  side  with  other  popular  fertilizers,  that 
an  application  of  100  pounds  of  "EXCEl.SlOtt"  is  equal  to  200  pounds  of  any  other  fertilizer  or 
guano,  and  the>efore  fully  100  pier  cent   cheaper. 

Uniformity  of  duality  Guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers. 

43?-Farmers  can  only  he  secure  from  inferior  imitations  by  seeing  that  every  Bag  is  Branded 
with,  our  Name  and  the  analysis  in  Red  Letters. 


TO  CORN  GROWERS. 


Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is 

RICHER  IN  AMMONIA  AND  SOLUBLE  PHOSPHATES 

Than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  except  our  EXCELSIOR,  and  is  made  with  the  same  care  andTsu- 
pervision  ;  uniform  quaiity  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  order  for  drilling.  We  have 
also  a  very  superior  quality  of 

PURE  DISSOLVED  BONES, 

And  keep  constantly  on  hand  a  large  supplv  of  high  grade  PERUVIAN  GUANO. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO.,  42  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore 

mh— 6    . 


Having  determine  -  je  breeding  fine  stc    -:  :  r  sa  e   I  offer 

-ale  at  less  than  fa  ie,  niy  w  .-:  of  Ayrshire  and 

-    iii.  :  Berkshire  H   _•-         -     rny  Bronze  Turkeys,  Plymouth 
Ro:  [hicks. 

-  are  equal  to  any  in  the  country,  and  are  in  fine  keep, 
and  have  given  me  from  fourteen  In  twenty-four  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
■:■.:/.  -■:'..  :  -  -  '_  :  ■,.:  ;:  ;..  ST:  :  >'__?  each.  I  have  six  e  us,  twe  year- 
ling balls,  three  ball  :■:  months  old,  and  a  two  year  heifer;  the 
young  things  can  be  had  for  the  insignificant  prices  of  from  $20  to  - 
AH  registered  in  herd  book. 

ry  fine,  of  m  -"  f  fashionahle  colors,  all  regis! 
and  are  not  excelled  in  the  South.  Several  Prize  Winners.  All  supe- 
rior milk  and  bur  -  and  are  kind  and  gentle.  My  herd  is  as  fol- 
lows: Sitting  Boll.  No.  2396,  black  fawn;  <  ta.No.  5405.  black 
fawn;  Rober  i,  '-.  -  id  fawn,  black  points:  Marthena,  N<  . 
iow,  with  whil  -  ts  ?  teen  Roe  1.  solid  fawn, 
black  point!  .  IN  216,  fawn  and  white  ;  also  two  heifers  and 
two  bull  calves.  Any  one  desiring  to  start  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  ean  make 
some  extra  £:.  -  or  could  buy  my  herd  at  a 
rifice.  I  y  of  my  -  -  to  their  butter  record,  but 
some  of  them  come  oul  is  running  up  above  10  pounds  of  butter 
per  week.  All  are  young — none  overt:..  •  except  Princess  Rosa, 
who  ig  five — and  is  a  Princess  indeed. 

My  Berkshire?  number  over  135,  and  are  not  equaled  in  the  South, 

nor  excelled  in  the  Xorth  oi   West,     My  herd  contains  such  prize  sows 

-  Tiiper  IX,  Grange  I  .  .luka.  and  other*  but  little  inferior.  And 

::.-.  :.  ..-       '-:•.  7  ...  P  :        "-..:..    .  XX.WhiteC    . ::.  and  twe  eowa  of 

Sniper  IX,  fay  Enj  •  :  are  equal  to  the  7 

I  have  one  hundred  pie--  .  _•    ;  months  old  sows,  down 

:     :ei    :;  ;■-  . .  '.  ;.   _-.     I  will  sell  young  s   ■  -  in  :7r:   w  at  •:'_     Bach;  and 
pigs  two  and  thro  -  .  "  air.     No  such  opportunity  has 

ever  been  offered  to  the  South  to  obtain  fine  stock  at  such  low  rates,  con- 
sidering the  qual 

I  mean  to  sell, a_  I  tfa   k  wishing  g     1  si     .-:  should  apply  at  once.     I 
have  peculiar  advantage?  in  shipping  stock,  and  in  all  instances  guar  an- 
tee  mfe  arrival  and      I        "  ,n. 
My  Poultry  are  first- class. 

Bronze  Turkeys,  per  pair,    .         .         .         $10. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  per  trio,     .  .         .     1 2 

in  Ducks.  ...         $10. 

As  I  desire  to  •::.:.:  _  nee,  I  will  be  glad  to  sell  my  stock  as 

soon  as  possible,  aDd  letteis  of  inquiry  will  have  prompt  and  full  reply. 
Address, 

A.  R.  YEXABLE,  Jr.. 

Farmville.  Prince  Edward  County.  Va. 
dec— tf. 


A  CHOICE   GIFT 

a  For  all  times, 

HOLIDAYS,  WEDDING,  BIRTHDAY, 

ANNIVERSARY,  or  any  other  day;  for 
PASTOR,   TESCHER,   PARENT.  CHILD,   FRIEND. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Containing  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  over 

4609  >EW  "^ORDS  and  Meanings. 

ALSO  ADDED,  A  NEW 

Biographical   Dictionary 

of  over  9700  NAMES. 


^kwFon  is  so  d 

...:.'"      —  •  J  __  .  .  .     — .-.-_--  re  without 

- 

:. ...       .  bv 

E.  -     - 

dec 


...  ffich, 


A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 
KBVTKK'S  id  Ihe  Dictionary  used  in  the 
rut  Printing  Office.     Jan.  1*79. 
purchase   of    Dictionaries   for 
i     een  of  Webster. 
i  he  Publit  Schools  of  the  United 
baaed  on  Webster. 

-  is   20  time?  a5  ?reat  a.s  the 
<xie  of  any  other  series  of  Diction;" 
r--1.HIRTY.TW0    THOUSAND  COPIES  have  been 
X     P  «ced  ia  the  owblic  schools  Oi  the  l  .  h. 

E  tains  SOOO.  nearly  three 

times  as  manv  as  any  other  Dictionary. 
R  ...■:.-.<  by  State  ?npt's  of  Schools  in 

-        ■  by  50  College  Pres  ts. 
Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  M.* 


w 


s 


iaa  a  A  copy  of  my  ?Ied- 
f  i«-ul  (ominon 
1    Sense  Boot   Will 

B- 
ted  with 
Consumption.  Bronchitis  A*ti.uia  Soro 
Throat,  or  Nasal  Catarrli.  It  is  eieeanuy 
Drintedand  illustrated.  1+1  pases.  12mo, 16.9.  H 
£U been  the  means  in  the  providence  of  <jodof 
sa  vinf  n\any  valuable  lives/  Send  namean 

iddress,  with  six  cents  postage  mi  maiiii  -. 
The  book  fe  invaluable  to  P«sonssufieringwijh 
anv  disease  of  the  >o*e.  Throat or  »'""«;>■ 
Address  »r.  X.  B.  WOLFE,  t  l>t  I»  All.  O. 

ti  OV — -t 


PPiTDtUa  AM  SR4N3  PAR'S  *W">5  F*!R  PRIZES   *N;: 
AU  THE  0-S.  STAlt  MIR  PPtHlUMS  IK  1877.  &  1878. 

i 
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T-.-S 

iflMES  FOR  W«t\V 


GOING  TG 

™E-nS. 
Vffl 


WONDERFUL 

LABOR-SAVING 

INVENTION. 

EXIBAOEDIXiSY 

SUCCESS 

OF  THE 

RIDING 

SAW. 

mi  fob 

ClEClLAK. 


PLANTS  CROWN 

lOO  Varieties  of  Selected  Fruits  1  WV 
'  vTrf  -i"  -  -  -'  vh  :>->  to  plant  &« ;/>-,«. 
J01ENsfcOLLI>S,MooreStown,X.JerSe>. 


TARMERS' MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 
AGENTS  WANTED.        CI^»>aTI,  0. 

dee-2t 

;Tv£  A  1ST  A.  X.  -A.  ^E3  A.  TNT 

FECIT  FARE  »SD  NURSERIES. 

PE\CH  TREES  for  all  sections—, 
a  heavy  stock  at  low  prices,  and  all 
other  FRUIT.  SHADE  and  0RNA- 
MANTAL  TREES.  SEEDLINGS. 
VINES  and  PLANTS,  including 
100.0(0  WILSON'S  EARLY  BLACK- 
BERRY from  root  cuttings. 
Send  for  Price  List-free 

DAVID  BAIED, 

oct-3t       Masalapax.  New  Jersey,      i 


FOR.  SALE. 
Ladies'  and  Gents*  Riding  and 
Driving  Horses.  Heavy  D  r  aft 
Horses,  Short -Horns,  Cots  wolds 
«heep  (  some  Imported  ),  Berk- 
shire and  Essex  hogs.  Bronze  Tur- 
key eggs  S3  per  13,  Plymouth 
Rock  e?£s,  13  for  $2.50  or  26  for 
84 ;  Pekin  Duck  eggs  same  price. 
Write  for  price  list. 

WM.  J.  FICKLE*. 
my-tf         Charlottesville,  Va. 

The  Secret  Key  to  Health- 

The  Science  of  Life,  or  Self-Preser- 
vation.  BOO  pages.  Price,  only  *1. 
Contains  fifty  valuable  prescriptions, 
either  one  of  which  is  worth  more  than 
ten  times  the  price  of  the  book,  illus- 
trated sample  sent  on  receipt  ot  6  cents 
forpostageP  AddressDr.  W  H.  Pakkek. 
!  4  Bulfinch  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
,   oct  3t 


PURE  0IGH  GRADE  FERTILIZERS 

FOR  THE 

Wheat  and  Grass 

CROPS. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED.  WARRANTED  PURE 

MANUFACTURED  BY 


ETMVAX  PHOSPHATE  Ci 


J 


CHARLESTONS.  C. 

£3r"For  circulars  and  particulars  apply  to 

or  WM.  C.  BEE  &  CO., 

WM.  A.  JAMES,  General  Age><f?, 

Gen'l  Travelling  A^'t.  Adgers  Wharf,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Lock  Bos  IIS,  Richmond,  Va. 

.  Delivery  Warehouses: 


WM.  A.  JAMES, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR  VIRGINIA. 

Cor.  12th  and  Cary  Sts.,  Richmond  Va. 

LOUIS  HILLIARI)  k  CO.,  Agents, 

A.  B.  ADDISON  b  CO.,  Agsnts, 

LEE  b  TAYLOR  BROS.,  Agents, 
Tobacco  and  Commission  Merchants, 

r/srnsroHZBURQ-,  v.A_ 

S)C  t-tf 


S.  S.  BRADFORD. 


TRAVERS  DANIEL. 


IMPROVED  STOCK. 

THOROUGHBIIED 

SHORTHORN  CATTXiXS 
MERINO     SHEEP, 

AND 


All  of  most  approved  families,  bred  and  for  sale  at  mod- 
erate prices  by 

BRADFORD  &  DAUIEL, 

janly  Culpeper  Co.,  Va. 


IntatrtktiMe  ly  FIRE  or  ACIDS. 


Do  Your  Own  Painting  and  Roofing. 

H.  W.  JOHNS'  Celebrated  ASBESTOS  LIQUID  PAINTS,  ready 
for  use— finest  quality,  for  outside  and  inside  work.  The  best  ROOF  PAINT 
in  the  world — makes  leaky  roofs  and  walls  water-tight 

OUR   PACKAGES   CONTAIN    FROM    10    to    12    PER    CENT.    MORE 
PAINT  than  is  usually  sold  for  same  quantity.     Also,  ASBESTOS  ROOFING, 
light,  strong  and  easily  applied,  Boiler  Covering,  Steam  Packing,  &c. 
BALTIMORE  OFFICE:  37  LIGHT  STREET. 

F.     BE.     WILSON,    Manager. 

Send  for   Circulars  and  Price  List. 

mh-lyr 

FORSALE  AT  VIRGINIA  NURSERIES 

1.000,000  of  the  best  grown  trees  in  the  State,  consisting  of  all  leading  fruits 
suited  to  the  South  ;  cultivated  with  great  care  and  comprising  the  earliest  as  well 
as  latest  varieties  known  to  succeed  in  our  climate,  and  besides  many  new  kinds 
rapidly  coming  into  favor.     A  fine  assortment  of  Pear,  Plum,  Caerry,  Apricot,  &c. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Raspberry  and  Grape  vines.  Over  thirty  va- 
rieties of  Strawberry  plants — largely  of  the  Sharpless  Seedling,  the  largest  and 
best  berry  known  to  pomology.  Also  the  Cuthbert  and  Queen  of  Market  Rasp- 
berries. 

Nursery  and  Office  two  miles  north  of  Richmond,  on  Meadow  Bridge  road 

Our  friends  and  patrons  are  invited  to  call  and  see  our  stock.  Correspondence 
solicited.     Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.     Address 

J.  D.  MOSBY, 

Box  257.  Richmond,  Va. 

cet-6mos. 


WATT  <£  CALL, 

1518  and  1520  FRANKLIN  STEEET,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


WATT  PLOWS— THE  BEST  GENERAL  PURPOSE  PLOWS  IN  USE. 


Sold  subject  to  approval  by  trial,  and  if  not  proving  all  claimed  for 
it,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

Awarded  ALL  PREMIUMS  on  each  size  at  Virginia  State  Fair 
1878,  as  THE  BEST  over  all  competitors. 

Received  ALL  PREMIUMS  on  each  size  entered  at  North  Carolina 
State  Fair  seven  successive  years  as  the  best. 

FIRST  PREMIUM  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  on  one  and  four-horse 
plows. 

FIRST  PREMIUMS  on  each  size  entered  at  South  Carolina  State 
Fair,  Weldon,  N.  C,  Orangeburg,  S.  C. 

WENTWORTH  WATER-DRAWER, 

The  best  well-fixture  made.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  The  crank  does 
not  revolve  when  the  bucket  descends.     Applied  to  wells  of  any  depth. 

JBURISTELL'S 
PATENT  FOUR-POINTED  GALVANISED  STE  L 


Makes  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Fence  in  the  World. 

One  thousand  pounds  will  make  over  a  mile  of  fence  of  three  lines 
Samples  sent  free  to  any  address. 

PLOW  CASTINGS  of  all  kinds  of  best  quality  at  lowest  prices. 
GRAIN  DRILLS,  STRAW  and  FODDER  CUTTERS,  WHEEL- 
BARROWS, CORN  SHELLERS,  CORN  CRUSHERS,  &c.  Any 
article  needed  on  phe  farm  furnished  at  lowest  prices. 

Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


WATT  &  CALL. 


dec-tf 


IMPROVE  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  AUD  POULTRY, 

^V3STX5    GET    THE    BEST. 


CO-OPERATIVE  STOCK  FARM  AND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

FREDERICKSB URG,   VA., 

Will  furnish  Improved  Stock  and  Poultry  of  the  best  strains  at 

less  than  [Northern  prices,  and  Southern  buyers  will 

save  largely  in  freight  and  express  charges. 


O  ATT  ILIE.. 

AYRSHIRES. — Two  splendid  bulls;  one  three  and  the  other  four  years 
••  Id,  aud  both  sired  by  the  "Duke  of  Charlton,"  first  prize  bull  at  the  Centennial, 
and  out  of  premium  cows. 

JERSEY'S  (ALDERNEYS).- Bulls  from  one  to  four  years  old  ;  Cows 
aud  Heifers  in  calf,  also  \  earliags  and  Calves  in  season  ;  all  bred  from  best  but- 
ter stock,  and  either  registered,  or  entitled  to  registry,  in  A.  I.  C.  C.  Herd  Keg- 
ister.  Also  a  few  pure  bred  unregistered  Jersey  Cows  and  Heifers,  and  Calves 
bred  from  them  by  H.  R.  Bulls. 

SHEEP— 

COTSWOLDS. — Lambs  far  salei  season  from  First  and  Second  Premium 
Ewes  at  last  Virginia  State  Fair  by  First  Premium  Ram. 

SHROP3HIRES. — Also  Lambs  from  Premium  Shropshire  Ewes  bred  to 
Imported  Shropshire  Buck. 

SOUTHDOWNS. — Lambs  from  select.  Southdown  Ewes  by  First  Premium 
S.  D.  Ram,  bred  by  Major  P.  P.  Johnston  of  Kentucky. 

fi@°"  Our  different  breeds  are  kept  on  different  farms. 

SWINE— 

BERKSHIRES  of  best  strains,  and  all  entered  in  Berkshire  H.  Record. 
ESSEX. — Two  herds  of  superior  Essex  Swine,  unrelated,  and  bred  from  best 
imported  stock. 

POULTRY. 


We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
from  the  following  popular  varieties  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  viz  : 

Light  Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks, 
White  Leghorn  and  Brown  Leg- 
horn. Price  per  dozen. ..$1  50 
Rouen  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  00 
Pekin  Ducks,  "  "  ...  2  50 
Brown  Chinese  Geese,  "  "  ..3  00 
Bronze  Turkeys  (limited   number), 

eggs  per  dozen 3  00 

A  few  well  marked  specimens  of  most 
of  the  above  varieties  are  also  for  sale. 


ggsr*  All  eggs  sent  out  warranted  fresh,  true  to  name,  and  packed  with  great 
care  to  go  safely  anv  distance.  We  have  spared  no  expense  in  securing  the  best 
specimens  of  breeding  stock,  selected  at  the  Centennial  Stock  Exhibition  and 
from  herds  of  the  most  noted  Northern  and  Western  breeders;  and  more 
premiums  have  been  awarded  our  Stock  and  Poultry  at  the  Virginia  State  Fairs 
and  the  State  Poultry  Exhibition  than  to  that  of  any  other  exhibitor  in  or  out  of 
rhp  ^tate.     Address 

he  A.  P.  or  M.  B.  ROWE, 

\y  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


PreprefliAiricultiiral  Lime 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW  PEAS  FOR 

A  FALLOW  FOR   WHEAT.  AND 

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER 

FOR  PEAS  IS 


Lee's  Prepared  If rieultural  Lime. 

Col.  THOMAS  M.~HEWITT,  of  Charles  City  Couxtt,  says  he  used  last 
year  300  lbs.  per  acre  on  peas  sowed  in  his  corn,  when  laying  it  by.  and  ha  da 
tremendous  growth  of  peas  :  and  his  corn  land  wheat  is  now  looking  better  than 
that  on  his  best  clover  fallow. 

He  thinks  the  PREPARED  LIME  acts  better  on  the  wheat  when  used  on  the 
peas  than  used  when  the  wheat  is  seeded. 

TR"^   IT. 
Prepared  and  sold  by 

A.    S.    LEE, 


ju- 


-tf 


RICHMOND.  Xsx. 


.  G.  ELLZBY 


IBIj-<SLC:E£.S:QTJ3FLC3-,  T7"X3FLC3-IKri-A., 

Breeder  of 
ROADSTER   and   SADDLE   HORSES.  SHORTHORN   CATTLE.   SOUTH- 
DOWN SHEEP.  BERKSHIRE  SWINE.  ENGLISH  SETTERS 
and  GAME  FOWLS. 
My  HORSES  combine  the   blood  of  Hill's  old   Black  Hawk.  Bishop's  Ham- 
bletonian,  and  Imported  Trustee,  through  hie  best  son.  Revenue. 
My  SHORTHORNS  are  of  the  celebrated  Rose  of  Sharon  tribe. 
My  SOUTHDOWNS  are  bred  from  the  flocks  of  the  late  Jonas  Webb  and  of 
Lord  Walsingh.im  exclusively. 

My  SETTERS  are  of  the  celebrated  Laverack  and  Llewellyn  strains. 

I  have  Blue-Red.  Black-Red.  and  the  celebrated  Derby  GAMES. 

Stock  for  sale.     Correspondence  invited. nov 

WINGO,     ELLETj      «&    CKOiJ?, 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IK 

^DDT©3  SIKIOdS,  TrWM©9 

1308     Ivdl^UST     STREET, 

J'iSSj  Richmond.  Va. 

mv — lv 


RETAIL  STORE.  1000  MAIN  STREET. 


GARDEN'S  SCALE  FACTORY 

RAILROAD.    HAY.    COAL.    CATTLE.    PLATFORM 
and  COF/NTER  SCALES  of  every  description. 

REPAIRS    PROMPTLY  'ATTENDED    TO. 

Prices  as  low  as  consistent  with  good  workmanship,  and  sat- 
isfaction suaranteed. 

JESSE   MARDEX. 
55  S.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


mh-lyr 


WC.  VIRG.  MIDLAND  &  G.  S. 
#  H.  R.  John  S.  Barbour,  Re- 
ceiver. On  and  after  Sunday,  Nov.  9, 
1879, passenger  trains  will  run  as  follows 

Sooth  Bound.  Mail.       Express. 

Washington leave    7.10aia         6.15  p.m. 

Alexandria 7.35    "  6-40    " 

Gordonsville 11.10    "  10.15    " 

Charlottesville 11.58    "  11.05    " 

Lynchburg arrive    2.30  p.m  1.47  a. m 

Danville 5.36    "  4.31    '• 

North  Danville  5.40    "  4.35    " 

North  Bound.  Mail.        Express. 

North  Danville.. .leave  10.30  a  ru  9.55  p.m. 

Danville 10.34    "  9.58    " 

Lvnehbuiy. 1.45  p.m.        12  37  a.m. 

Chaalotlesville 4  15    "  3.05    " 

Gordonsville 5.10    "  4.00    " 

Alexandria  arrive    8.50    "  7.25    " 

Washington 9.15    *  7.55    " 

Mail.  Southward,  connects  at  Gor- 
donsville with  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  East  and  West.  At  Lynch- 
burg, connects  with  Atlantic,  Mississippi 
&  Ohio  Railroad  through  Southwest 
Virginia  to  Nashville,  New  Orleans. 
Memphis,  Little  Rock  and  Texas;  and 
at  Danville,  with  Richmond  &  Danville 
Railroad  for  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Express  Southward  connects  at  Gor- 
donsville to  all  points  on  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and,  at  Danville,  to  all  the 
South  and  Southwest,  including  Florida. 
■  MIXED  TRAINS  for  Main  Line  leave 
Alexandria  daily,  except  Sunday.  8  00 
a.m.  atid  12  00  noon,  returninj  arrive  at 
Alexandria  11   10  a.  m.  and  2  33  p.  m. 

For  MANASSAS  LINE  leave  Wash- 
ington at  7  10  a.  m.  and  Alexandria  7  85 
a.  m.  daily,  except  Sunday,  arrive  at 
Strasburg  at  12  25  p.  m.,  connecting 
with  the  Valley  Road  East  and  West. 
Leave  Strasburg  1  30  p.  m.,  arriving  at 
Alexandria  at  6  40  p.  m. 

MIXED  TRAIN  FOR  MANASSAS 
DIVISION  leaves  Alexandria  Tuesday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  at  9  00  a.m., 
and  returns  Monday,  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  at  2  48  p.m. 

For  Middleburg  daily  connection  at 
Plains  station. 

For  Upperville  regular  connection  at 
Delaplane. 

For  WARRENTON  leave  Washing- 
ton 7  10  a.m.  and  6  15  p.m.,  daily. 

All  trains  make  good  connections  at 
Washington,  to  and  from  North  and 
West. 

New  Orleans  sleeper  leaves  Washing- 
ton at  7  10  a.  m.,  running  through  with- 
out  change. 

On  Express  train,  leaving  Washing- 
ton at  6  15  p.m.,  Marks'  Adjustable 
Reclining  Chair  Car,  with  extra  charge 
only  $1,  through  to  Danville,  connect- 
ing to  all  South. 

Excursion  tickets  on  sale  at  low  rates 
to  the  celebrated  Resorts  of  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia. 

Through  tickets  sold  at  lowest  rates. 
dec—        /.  M.  BROADUS.  G.  T.  A. 


West 
Bound. 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway, 
Richmond,  Va.,  March  13,  1879. 

ON  and   after  Sunday,   May  25,  1879, 
Passenger  trains  will  run  as  follows  : 
Accomme- 
Mail.        Flrnrp„        dation 

Daily  Exc'ptpX       **^ 
Sunday.      ■uauy-  Except 

Sunday. 

Leave  Richmond  8  00  a  m  11  00  p.m  3  30  p.m 
Ar.  at  Hanover  8  43  a.m  11  53  p.m  4  24  p.m 
Junction,  *     9  03  a.m     12  22  p.m    4  48  p.m 

Beaver  Dam,  9  30  a.m      1  00  p.m    5  20  p.m 

Louisa.  10  22  am      2  06  a.m    6  35  p.m 

Gordonsville,    A  11  55  a.m  B  2  50  a.m    7  15  p.ta 
Charlottesville,      II  35  uoon  3  50  a.m 
Ly'burg  June,       11  48  a.m      3  5^  a.m 
Staunton,  D  1  30  p.m  E  5  30  a.m 

Goshen,  F  3  15  p.m      6  54  a.m 

Millboro,,  3   15  p.m      7  12  a.m 

Covington.  5  00  p.m      8  30  a.m 

White  Sulphur,       6  00  p.m      9  45  a.m 
Hinton,  10  40  p.m    11  30  a-in 

Charleston,  5  35  a  m      4  10  p-ni 

Huntington.  9  00  a.m  G  6  30  p.m 

Portsmouth,  H  10  30  p.m 

Cinninnati,  J  a.m 

EAST    BOUND. 

Mail  train  arrives  at  Richmond  daily 
except  Sunday  at  8  30  p.  m. 

Express  train  arrives  at  Richmond 
daily  at  6  45  a.  tn.,  and  on  Tuesday. 
Thursday  and  Saturday  connects  at 
Richmond  with  Va.  Steamboat  Co's 
steamer  Ariel,  which  leaves  Richmond 
lor  Old  Point,  Norfolk, &c. .at  7  15a.m. 

Accommodation  train  arrives  at  Rich- 
mond daily  except  Sunday  at  9  00  a.  m. 

A  mixed  train  leaves  Staunton  at 
5  45  a.  m.,  taking  passengers  from  Vir- 
ginia Midland  train  from  Washington, 
and  arrives  at  Richmond  at  4  40  p.  m- 
daily  except  Sunday. 

A  connects  with  Virginia  Midland 
railroad,  leaving  at  11  00  a.  m.  for 
Lynchburg  and  Atlantic,  Mississippi 
and  Ohio  railroad  stations,  and  with 
Virginia  Midland  railroad,  leaving  at 
5  10  p.  m,  for  Washington 

B  connects  with  Virginia  Midland 
railroad,  leaving  at  3  50  a.  m.  for  Wash 
ington,  and  with  the  Virginia  'Midland 
railroad,  leaving  at  2  55  a.  m.  for  Lynch- 
burg and  Atlantic,  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
railroad  stations. 

D  connects  with  Vallev  railroad,  leav- 
ing at  5  p.  m,  for  Harrisonburg. 

E  connects  with  Valley  railroad,  leav- 
ing at  11  15  a.  m.  for  Harper's  Ferry. 

F  connects  with  stage  line  for  Lex- 
ington, Va. 

G  connects  with  C  B.  S.  and  P.  P. 
steamers  for  all  points  on  the  Ohio  river 
and  Cincinnati. 

II  connects  with  Scioto  Valley  railroad 
for  the  Northwest. 

J  connects  with  all  lines  diverging  to 
the  West,  Northwest,  and  Southwest. 
W.  M.  S.  DUNN, 
Engineer  and  Superintendent- 
Conway  R.  Howard, 

General  Passenger  and  TicketAgent. 
sep — 


MA  HER  &  GROSH, 

35  Monroe  Street,  TOLEDO,  OHIO, 

Are  desirous  of  introducing  to  the  Southern  States  their  brand  of 

RAZOR  STEEL  POCKET  CUTLERY. 

Every  blade  is  hand  forged  from  English  Razor  Steel,  and  warranted 
good  temper.     We  exchange  free  any  knife  proviDg  soft  or  flawy. 


This  cut  shows  our  medium  two-blade  knife — price  by  mail,  postage 
paid  by  us,  50c. ;  same    knife,  one- blade,  85c;  heavy    two  blade,  6 
extra  heavy,  made  for  hard   service,  75c. ;  Our  Best,  oil  temper,  every 
blade  tested,  highest  finish,  $1. 

Penknives— Ladies' small  one  blade,  25c;  two  blade,  50  to  75c; 
elegant  pearl  handle,  §1 ;  Gents'  two-blade,  ebony  handle,  75i\  ;  three- 
blade,  81  ;  Congress  knives,  §1  to  $1.50. 

Pruxkrs — Medium,  75c. ;  Our  Best,  B  inches  long  wheu  open,  oil 
temper  and  tested,  strong,  §1  ;  Budding  knives,  G5c. 

S&F'Siz  knives  always  sent  for  the  price  oj 

Illustrate!  list  of  Knives,  R.iz>rs,  S.-issors,  etc.,  free.  A  liberal  dis- 
count to  dealer:,  whose  correspondence  we  solicit.  tie — '»t 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE 

For  a  thoroughbred  Aldernev  Cow  or  Heifer  in  calf  to  a  registered  bull, 
the  Imported  Shorthorn  Bull,  "JOHN  A'GROAT,"  got  bv  Lothair 
[1718],  10,393  Herd  Book.  Dam  Annette,  160;  G.  Dam  ADna,  ?M 
G.  G.  Dam,  Annabella,  545,  5,085,  &c.  For  extended  pedigree,  see 
Herd  Book,  English  and  American.  "John  A'Groat  "  is  very  gentle,  in 
prime  vigor,  and  a  sure  stock-getter. 

Also,  for  sale  or  exchange  for  Aldernev  Calves  or  Heifers,  Thorough- 
bred Essex  Pigs,  Breeding  Sows  and  Boars.  An  easy  sale  or  gcoJ  trade 
will  be  given,  as  the  breeder  wishs  to  dispose  of  all  his  stock. 

dec— tf Apply  to  PLANTER  AND  FARMER. 

--         ;.^  :  -:^^ :^°sf3Prmtiii^Press 


Prints  cards  labels  i  l      5eK-inl.er  $!     IT  ":nrr7w  swm 
'jr  business  or  plenrv  1 1 
■ 
fee.  Sot  5  ataiL^s,  Kel^e  :  j*  <k  Co.  litriaciu  C-oam 


dec 


OPIUM 


I  habit  plinlewly  »d    perrr.»ni 
J.     Paperi    »: 

•   of  treatmel  '. 
DiDKials    of   cures.    &r:.t 
a  trial  buttle  fr"»e  1:1  noi 
•    it  the  times.    Mrs.  J.  A.  Drol..  ,  .  nrrmim.-n    t-  . 

•Punt,  induii*.  I     dec-ly  RICHMOND.  V  A. 


DR.  GEORGE  B.  STEIL, 

DENTAL  SURGEON, 
Office.  No.  723  Main  St., 


VIRGINIA  AGENCY 
AGRICULTURAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

ELEVENTH  &  BANK  Sts.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Cash  Assets,  over        ...        -        $1,150,000. 
INSURES  ONLY   PRIVATE    RESIDENCES.    AND    FARM    BUILDINGS 
*        AND  THEIR  CONTENTS.  INCLUDING  STOCK  AND  CROPS, 

AGAINST  LOSS  OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE  OR  LIGHTNING.  SECURITY 
PERFECT.  Correspondence  and  applications  solicited,  to  which  prompt  atten- 
tion will  be  given.  m  . 

Extract  from  Charter.  Article  2:  "This  Company  is  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  Insuring  Farmers'  Dwellings.  Private  Residences,  Barns  av.d  other  Out- 
buildings  with  their  contents,"  and  is  strictly  confined  to  this  class  ot  property. 
GEORGE  D.  PLEASANTS,  State  Agent, 

Ap— tf  Eleventh  and  Bank  Streets,  Richmond,  Yet. 

DEVON"    CATTLE 

shrops  xx'i'Sct.  E3     sheep 

FOR  SALE. 

Thoroughbred  DEVON  BULLS  and  Young  Rams  of  the 
SHROPSHIRE   BREED. 

Several  of  the  young  bulls  were  sired  by  the  Imported  Bull,  ''Master  James," 
the  winner  of  several  prir.es  in  England,  amongst  others  the  first  given  to  his 
class  at  the  show  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  held  at  Birming- 
ham in  .hily.  1876.  The  young  rams  were  all  sired  by  imported  rams  from  one 
of  the  very  best  flocks  in  England,  and  several  of  them  are  out  of  ewes  recently 
imported  from  the  same  flock  of  the  rams -the  others  being  out  of  ewes  obtained 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  Mr.  T.  Conger,  of  Waldberg,  near  Haverstraw,  in 
the  Mate  of  New  York.  Particulars,  as  to  pedigrees,  prices.  &c.  may  be  ob- 
tained bv  applying  to  Mr.  W.  N.  KE  sNON, 

feb-12mos    "  Sabbot  Island  Postoffice.  Goochland  Co..  Va. 

BELMONT   STOCK  FARM. 

I  am  now  breeding  and  have  for  sale  Thoroughbred  Horses.     The 

Blackhawk   Trotting  and   Riding  Stock,  The  Percheron 
Norman  Draft  Horses,  Short  Horn  Cattle  of  all  Ages, 

—  AXD — 

Chester  White,  Berkshire  and  Essex  Swine. 

I  have  STALLIONS  of  the  breeds  named,  and  if  not  sold  will  let  them  to  pay- 
ing business  men  or  to  clubs  on  terms  and  profit,  and  the  same  of  BULLS  fit  tor 
service. 

Persons  wishitg  to  purchase  can  send  for  Catalogue. 

feb-lv  S.  W.  FiCKLTN,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

C.  J.  BAKER,  B.N.BAKER. 

PBES.  W.  C.  MATHESON,  sec'y. 

GENERAL  TRAVELING  AGENT. 


CHEMICAL  COMPAMY  of  CANTON, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FERTILIZERS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Nos.  32  &  31  SOUTH  CHARLES  STREET, 
box  231.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

E®~  Writ  >  for  Circulars  before  buying  elsewhere: 
sept-tf 


Established     Ij^O.j. 

The  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  and  Stock 
Farm  is  Headquarters  for  Choice  Poul- 
try. New  and  Standard  Varieties  of 
Small  Fruit  Piants.  Originator  and 
Proprietor  of  the  Hoosoc  Tunnel  Seed 
ling — aRare  Strawberry.  I  have  spared 
no  pains  or  money  to  cultivate  and 
breed  the  best  stock,  and  will  guaran- 
tee to  please  any  who  may  favor  me 
with  theirorder.  Bronze  Turkeys.  Land 
and  Wa'er  Fowls,  and  Fancy  Pigeon ;. 
•Nrite  for  what  you  want,  or  enclose  3 
stamps  for  Descriptive  Ca'alozue.  Say 
vou  saw  this  in  Planter  and  f-'armer. 

H.  G.  BEtEESE, 
Bus  BO,  Hoosac  Valley  Fruit  Farm. 

ap-lv  Rens  Co-.  S.  Y. 

fine     Job     Printiiiar. 

The  Crescent  Printing:  Company, 

CUCKOO.  VIRGINIA, 
Execute  with  dispatch  orders  f  r  Cata- 
logues. Price  Lists.  Gircu  ars.  Posters. 
Cards.  Envelopes.  Tag-.  Letter  and  Bill 
Heads.  Estimates  furnished.  All  work 
delivered  free  by  mail  or  express. 
dec-ly 

Fine  Herd  of  Dairy  Cows  for  Sale. 

Having  determined  to  discontinue  the 
dairy  business.  I  offer  for  s*le  my  whole 
herd,     consis  ing    of    the    finest    lot    of 

MILCH  COWS  AND  HEIFERS 
in  the  State — most  of  them  having  been 
carefully  bred  by  me  from  the  best  stock 
that  I  could  procure,  and  are  thorough- 
bred and  high  grade  Jerseys  and  grade 
Ayrs'iires.  My  Jersey  bull.  Rambo.  at 
the  bead  of  the  herd,  has  taken  first 
premium  at  four  successive  State  Fairs. 
Great  inducements  will  be  offered  to  any 
person  wishing  to  embark  in  the  dairy 
business,  including  the  good  will  of  the 
m  in  the  city.  Building 
and  premises  sufficient  for  carrying  on 
the  dairy  will  be  rented  very  low.  or  the 
farm  of  103  acres  will  be  rented.  Ad- 
dress 0.  A.  CRENSHAW. 

dec-tf       SOS  Main  st..  Richmond. Va. 

Agents:  read  this: 
We  will  pay  Agents  a  Salary  of 
£100  pet  month  and  expenses,  or 
allow  a  large  commission,  to  sell  oar 
new  and  wonderful  inventions.    We 
what  tee  say.      Sample  Fkee.      Ad  tress 
SHERMAN  &  CO.. 
dec-6rn  Marshall.  Mich. 

RELIABLE     GARDEN     bEtDS, 
NEW  CROP.  181 
3   ei  Pjtanes.  newest   and   be«t   va- 
rieties: Choice  Onion  Sets.  Peas.  Beans. 
&c.     Prompt  auenion  to  mail  orders. 
C.  B.  ROGE  Grower, 

dec     X?.  133  Market  s;.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Books  for  Farmers. 

I  am  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  Books 
of  every  description  at  publishers"  rates 
Address 

A.  J.  GARY.  1115  Main  st  . 

dec  Richmond.  Va. 

TiHttlYi)  ^FF1)\  Piant 

I"IMIU'  .'LLU^i  secure  oest  puces. 
For  Plug.  Fine-cut  and  C  .  ir  -  plant 
Yellow  Okonoko.  Yellow  Pbtob  and 
-::  Oronoko.  For  Cisrnr>.  Old  Do- 
minion- Cigar- Leaf  and  Virginia  Seed 
Leaf.  They  have  be*-n  improved  by 
continuous  selection,  and  are  un- 
excelled. Price  25  cents  per  ounce, 
postpaid.  Discount  to  th*»  trade.  Ad- 
dress R.  L.  RAGLAND.  Hvco.  Halifax 
Co.,  Va.  dec-3t 

BiSRKSHIRES  FOR  SALE.— 1  Sow 
two  years  old.  and  2  Sows  9  mo?, 
old.  recently  served  by  a  very  fine  boar 
af  Venable's  imported  Berkshires  :  also. 
Berkshire  Pips  <5  mos.  oid.  from  Vena 
hle's  stock,  and  a  Boar  1?  mos.  old. from 
Cooper's  stock.  Will  be  sold  verv  cheap 
if  aprdied  for  early.  Da.  THOS.  POL- 
LA  HT).  Com.  Ajric..  ^ichjTionL  Va.  dec 

R\  II  I'll  The  celebrated  prize  .Jersev 
IH.UDU1  Bui..  RAMBO.  F<JR  SALE. 
Having  determined  to  discontinue  thf- 
raising  of  stock.  I  offer  this  Bull  for 
sale.  He  is  the  finest  animal  of  thi* 
bree  in  the  Stale,  has  taken  four  first 
premiums  at  An'Jual  State  Fairs,  is  do- 
cile, verv  large  and  handsome. 

p.  A.  CRENSHAW. 
dec-tf  Richmond. 

^UBSCKIBE  TO 

THE    S'.»rTHERX 


PLANTER  fc?   FARMER. 
L.  R.  DICKIXSOX.Prn], 

B^st  paper  on  fr-iit  and  Cowers,    bpedinen  free. 
rp«ii'  for  iuelf.  Address  PCRDY.  ol  Palmyra, N.  X. 

dec 

J,  f ,  FERGLSSO\  &  SOS, 

Book  and  Job  Printers. 

COR.  14th  AND  MAIN  STS.. 


GRESHAM  &  BROWN, 

"Wholesale  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

WOODEN  WARE,  WILLOW  and  TIN  WARE 

ROPES,  TWINES,  AXLE-GREASE, 
PAPER,    PAPER    BAGS,    BROOMS,    &c, 

No.  1316  MAIN  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS. 

I  have  for  sale  over  $5,000,000  worth  of 

SUPERIOR  VIRGINIA  FARMS 

Suitable  for  SINGLE  FAMILIES  or  COLONIES,  which  I  am  authorized  to 
sell  upon  the  most  favoiable  terms. 
Farms  sold  on  small  commission. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Address  L.  R.  DICKINSON, 

Land  Agent, 
oct  111")  Main  street,  Richmond,  Va. 

TO   WHEAT   GROWERS. 


Many  of  the  leading  farmers   in  Virginia  have  found  in  the  Pacific 
Guano  Company's 


the  mo3t  concentrated  and  desirable  WHEAT  producer  in  the  market. 
We  therefore  offer  it  again  to  our  patrons  this  fall ;  as  also 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO, 

DISSOLVED  BONE  PHOSPHATE 
and  PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

JOHN  S.  REESE  &  CO., 

General  Agents  Pacific  Guano  Company, 
10  South  street,  Baltimore. 
Branch:  1S2G  Gary  street,  Richmond,  Va.  aug — tf 


H.3J    M-U       1  W     1     ».i   -    J^j.    -'.   I..J.JH      .        j.  .   mtrm         _    u    .»■ 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

MAE CFACTURERS  OF 

Chemical  Fertilizers 


FOR. 


CBTTI,  IHIOt  HI.  OATS,  WHEAT,  ETC 

Works  SOUTH  BALTIMORE. 

Where   thev    have    introduced    the   MOST     COMPLETE     MA- 
CHINERY for  compounding  Concentrated  Fertilizers,  that  their 
great  experience  has  enabled  them  to  so  successfully  intro- 
duce to  the  Planters  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO, 

Well  known  and  of  undoubted  excellence. 


A  high  grade  fertiliser  of  known  merit. 

DISSOLVES  BONE  PHOSPHATE 

Prepared  from  ground  Animal  Bones. 

ACIDULTED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  &  MASSA  PHOSPHATES 
Ammoiiiated  Alkaline   Phosphate 

A  complete  manure,  endorsed  by  the  Patrons,  who  have  used  it  with 

great  satisfaction  for  the  last  5  years,  and  is  on  sale  by 

Grange  Agents  at  Baltimore*,  Richmond,  Norfolk, 

Petersburg  and  Alexandria. 

RAW  and  STEAMED  BONES,  POTASH  SALTS, 

and  all  Fertilizing  Materials  in  store  and  for  sale. 
-Special  compounds  prepared  on  orders.       1«i.«j£ 


R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

Southwest  Cor.  South  and  Water  streets, 
dec — tf  Baltimore. 


V        l       1  J       ■        m    .  i* 


ulord  gsg 

flAMOUNT® 
PHLET  BINDER 
Syracuse.  N.Y 
Stockton,  Colit. 


